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Page 2, line 7, tot AaUova Kdnodr read Kdnodr. 
Page 107t line 16, for tpeeies read varie/tM. 
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North Ka'nara,' tbo soatlierDinost part o{ tlio Bombay^ 

Presidency, liea between 18'' 55' and 16*31' north latitude and 74* 9' 

thud 75^ 10' east longitndo. It has an area of 3910 square miles, 

'M popnlation in 1881 of 421,SiO or 107*85 to tUo sqaaro miloi aad a 

|ud reTcnoo of £95.289 (Rs. J),52,890). 

^Bombay Kaoara ia called North Kiinara to distinguish it from 
^nth or Madras Kanara from Trhich, bocanae of ito close trade 
Hnnection with Bombay, it was separated in 1862. It is a belt of 
■^nntry about 110 miles from north to south and from ten to aixty 
milurt from east to west. For about forty miles iu the oorth Goa 
oomt-5 between it and the sea, and for twenty miles in tbo south it 
Btretchos between the sea and Maisiir, a belt only about ten miles 
broad. The sixty miles in the middle are wild and picturesqae, 
MBDnDtrr of great variety and richaoss of scenery, with a breadth 
JHErom forty to sixty milca. This Central Kduara includes three 
^Its, a coast tract with broad winding lagoons, rich plains^ and 
wooded hills running to the sea ; a central belt of the lofty Saliyddria 
covered with ma^iBcent Forcat ; and an eastern upland, which is wild 
waving aad thickly wooded iu the west and in the east passes into 
a baro Idrel and thickly peopled plain. Kduara is hoanded on the 
north by Bidi in Bolgauni ; ou the oast by the DhArwar, Kalghatgi, 
iBankttpur, and Haugul sub-divisions of Dhdrwir and by Maisur ; on 
'the south-oast by Maisnr ; on the south by Maisnr and South Kjinara ; 
on the west by the Arabian Soa and Goa; and on tbo north-west by 
Ooa. 

For administrative purposes North K£nara ia distributed over 
lit eub-divi»ionH^ with an average of 488 square miles, 157 villages, 
52,730 people. 
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Thore arc no aUonatecl villages in North E&nara. 

Most of Ki'mara is hilly and thictly wooded. A somewhat brol 
and irreguUr range of central hills divides the district into t 
parts, thb Uplands or Baljlghlit wiLh an area of nearly 3000 aqoi 
miles, and the Lowlands or PAyaugh&t covering about 1300 »qr 
miloa. 

Exoept the shallow KdrwAr and Belikeri bays in the north, 
seventy-aix miles of the K&uara coast streteh in a long n 
straight line to the HOUth-souLh-east. Though unbroken by d 
bays or wide-montlied estoariea, the coast is varied and picturepqiipjl 
with rocky islandg and rocky capC3, stretches of palin-frinj^cd 
sand-beiich, low narrow river mouths, and rough bluffs and head- 
lands. Always behind tho changiug coast-Itne stretch rich wiii'^ - -* 
valleys, waving woody hills, and a wild back ground of high p- 

Tho coftpt lipgins in the north with a bay seven miles long and over 
two miles deep, stretching from tho steep woody rock of Lolia in 
Qoa 3U0 feet high to the uiagaiGcent block of Kdrw^r or Baitkut 
head with a height of 650 feet. In the middle of this bay the 
donble-peaked Oyster rocks, abont 160 feet high, lio off the mouth 
of the Kdliuadi or Sadiishivgjid river, which haa the stwp bluff of 
Sadashivgad fort on its north bank, and to the sonth-wei^t the two 
rocky islands of Nai-^iuhgutl (120 fuut) and Kurniagad (ISO foot), 
Two miles south of the river mouth, sheltered on tho south on 
south-west by the great bluff of KArwar head, is Baitku) cove, 
which lies the modem town of KArwAr. A mile off shore, about t 
miles south-east of Kdrwar head, is the pretty island of Anjidi 
where, between 1602 and 1G(54, three hundred of the fourhuud 
English troops who wore sent to take iwasession of Bombay perished.' 
Inland, four miles south-east of KirwAr head, rises Gndchalli pook 
1 800 feet abcwo tho sea. Along the coast a succession of rodcy cap^^ 
and sandy bays, with an inland range of hills 1700 feet high. 1mq^| 
about eight miles south-oast to the steep rocky cape of Kodirgndd^^ 
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^ntii oE Rod&rgudda, Bolikeribay, with a sweep About three miles 

»p, stretches Beven mitos to Kusaldevnr or Gangilrali rock about 

'>0 feet hijrh. lu the Belikopi bay, about threo miloa north, of 

IQ^^vali heiid, ia the entrance to the Aukola creok, with the 

liu:k-tippudponk of Tiilsi Parvat, 1800 feet hijjh, four miles to the 

Srtb-eaat. Two miles lieyond Kusalderar, in a aandy shoroj is the 

Inw winding mouth of thoBodtior Gangarab rirer. Five miles 

^nth-oast of the GangAvali river, cloae to the sandy ehore, aro 

teiuplcij and sacred pools of Gukaru. according to Brdhmaii 

r pliers the Houthmoat point of the Koukan. About a mile 
of Gokaru, in a deep bay between Kadmi^dda point (WO 
at) on the north and the old bill fort t»f Ritjraandurg- (300 feet) 
the ROQth, is the narrow rocky entrance to the long inland 
^oon of the Tadri river. About six miles south-east of the Tadri 
rer aro the small cape and thn shallow open roadstead of Knmta. 
}nt six and a half tnitea further doutb is Bartrddtirg, a level 
rush wood -covered island with remains of forrificationg. Two 
iles south is the narrow entrance to the largo salt-wator cstnary 
the Gersappa or liuu&var river. From Hon&var the coaat 
jtofaes soutti high and broken by many little capea, about sixtoea 
les to Jiilikond or Bog Tsland, a pyramid-shaped rock about 300 
)t high and a milo from the coasts Out at soa, nine miles west 
Jdlikond, the woody slopes of Nctrdni or Pigoon Island rise 
'tiUout 300 feet. About four miles south-east of .JAlikuiid, on a 
rocky point ut the mouth of a little river, stands Bbutkuldurg, a 
phiou of historic interest and the southmost port in the Bombay 
^re&idenrj. 

H In these seventy-six miles of coast, besides the months of smaller 
breams, there are four niaiu inlets, tho Kdlinadi or Soddahivgad 
river, about four miles from the extreme north; the GangdvaH or 
Bedii river about twenty miles eonth of the Kdlinadi ; the Tadri or 
Mirjin river about six miles south of the GangAvali river; and 
the G(*rsappa or IIonAvar river about sixteen miles sonth of the 
Ta<lrj. Though their mouths arc generally narrow and barred with 
sand, those rivers spread into broad lako-liko oatnaries, studded with, 
woofly islands, and. as navigable tidal rivers, pass from twelve ta 
twenty miles inland. Their shores arc fringed with marsb^busbes, 
and behind the bushes are patches of salt-pans^ groves of oocoa- 
palms, and belts of rice bnd. The patches and bolts of palm garden 
and rira land are smfdl, confined to valleys which wind sometimes 
among low bare hills from 200 to 300 feet high, and wjraetiraes 
bftwoen rugged and woody spurs from 1000 to 2000 feet high that 
etretch from the coutral mugc close to tho coast. 

llie ascent of the central range of tho Sabyttdris is over a 
succossion of low hills, separated by lowland and upland valleys, 
whose basins are crowded with spice and betel gardens. Above 
tho gardeus the lower slopes lead, througb a denso belt of forost, to 
n waving plateau, generally wooded, but in places bare or under 
tillage. Above the plateau the rugged scarps and waterfalls of the 
higher slopes are hid by magnificont forests. The average height 
' tho crest id 2000 feet, but oooaeional bluffs and peaks, rising a 
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thousand feet tiglier, show the vegetfttion of a temperate cHi 
the raspberry and salop and the wild rose and violet. In thia 
of bills there is almost no tillage ; the ouljr inhabitants are a 
wild forest tribes. 

To the east of the SahyAdri crest stretches a wooded upland 
1500 to 2000 feet aboyo the &ca. In the west it is a magnif 
forest rising in places in woody knoUe and solitary peaks. 
Burface la broken by streams on whose banks are an occasional 
or spice garden, or a small clearing for rice or sngarcano. T 
east the great forest dwindles into stunted teak and Bcrub, till evf 
the brushwood disappears in the open plains of the DhiSrw^r frontier. 
ViHages take the place of scattered farmhouses, and the double 
village hedge and ccntml tower of refuge show that in former tii 
the border trnct cumo within the sweep of the mounted marauc' 
oC the Df^ccau plains. 

The hills, with which almost the whole district is covered, 
bo arranged into three groups, the bare flat-topped blocks of latent 
from 200 to 300 feet high which roughen the coast belt; 
westerly i>purs fnnti the central bills which from 1000 to 2000 fc 
high slrctch rugged and woody tti tht* coast ; and the main range i 
eastern spurs of the central hills. Unlike the Konkan Sabj 
the west face of the K&uara Sahyddris does not rise in a singl 
scarp, but is approached by numerous spurs and lower ridgpa. 
is not much lower, as it averages about 2O00 feet and rises in pli 
to 3000 feet, but it is no longer the even wall-like crest of 
nnbroken by a river-channel. In TCanara granite tabes the plac 
of trap, and through the rugged granite cliffs large inland rii 
force their way to the sea. 

Locally the Kdnam hills are considered a break between ti 
main nmgcs, the SahyddriH to the north which end at tl 
Kfiliiiudi IjL'hiuil KArwilr, aud the MahibAr hills or Malaya Parvat 
which Btreloh sonth from the Shirdvati or Houdvar river. Oi 
eleven peaks in the K&nara Sahyt&dris, which vary in beighr fron^ 
1500 to 3000 feet, Gudehalli and Shirvegudda are in KArw&r, 
Bhedasgdve and Menshigudda in Sir«i ; Hukdli, Bakshas, ai»' 
Wdvingundi in SidilApnr ; and Motigudda, Kaltigndda, Darshani-" 
gudda, and NrshAnigudda are one each in Ankola, Honavar, 
oupa, and Yelldpur. The highest of these hills, Barshanigiid(* 
in Supn, about 3000 feet above the sea, rises near the meetin( 
of the boundaries of Goa, Belganm. and Kdnaro. Gudehalli 
KArwdr, 1800 feet abovo the sea, and Kaltigudda iu HonitvarJ 




The following statement gives the heights and geographi< 
positions of the eleven highest hills : 
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e larger Kduura rivers, unlike the rivers of the Konlcan, 
^riUQ a large area of the uplands east of the fiahydiiri scarp, 
^liero are four leading rivers, the KatinaUi in tho north, the Bedti 
mr GangAvali about twenty miles soath, the Donihalla or Tadri 
Tisiii|T far to the Bouth but falling into the sea only about six miles 
*.ruir! of the GangAvali, and the H.-ilanadi or Gorsappa river aboufc 
railes south of the Tadri. When it reaches the foot of the 
iijiis uud becomes a tidal creek, each of these rivers takes a second 
: from the chief town on its bankfl. Thus the KfUinodi 
tmos the Sadduhiv^d river, the Bedti the Gang^vali river, the 
ihalla the Tadri nver, and the B^lanadi, Shir&vati,or Gersappa 
In the hills the channels of all the rivers are broad and 
; showing the force of their monsoon torrents. At the foot of 
hills they are broad back-waters, the months stopped by bars 
,nd, which during heavy mina block the passage of the flood 
ra till thoy overflow the lowlands along their banks. 

be KtUtiiadi or SadAshivgad river rises on the Goa frontier in 

extreme north of the district. After a winding south-easterly 

of about forty miles it takes a sharp turn to the south-weat, 

keeping to the south-west, after a course of about ninety miles 

s into the sea two miles north of K^rwir. Two branches of the 

D stream rise on the Goa frontier, the Piindri or UjU in the 

mo north and the Kdli about twenty miles further south. 

streams join at Supa about twenty milos south-east of the 

c© of the PAndri which is the larger stream. The streams receive 

names from their appearance before they join at Supa, The 

ks of the Kdlinadi above the point of junction are comparatively 

h, and those of the PAndri are sloping. IIcuco looking from a 

wk which ovcrhaugs the river at tho junction, the Kdlinadi has 

arkcr and tho Pandri a brighter appearance. From Supa, under 

name of the Kali, it flows twenty miles south-east, till, about 

t miles north of YelUpur, if i.s joined on the left bonk by the 

tihalla, a stream with a winding southerly course of about thirtv- 

mili's fn>ra the north of llaliydl. Below ita meeting with tho 

tlihalla tho K^i flows about ten miles west, where it is joined 
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on Uio right by the Nnji which has haU a rough soutb-c; 
coarse of about twcntjr-five miles from the Gor frontier. Fro: 
junction mlh the Tattihalla till it meetJS the tide at Kadra, the 
of the river ia very rugged. During the twenty milea beIo"~ " 
the river ia navigable by boats of a ton and a half to 
(6-20 Handw). The month of the river \\nh a depth oi 
foet at low water and tweuty-onc foot at high wator. 

The Bedti or Gangdvali rises in DhArwdr about twcuty-fi' 
north of the north boundary of Mandgod^ and, after a feirly 
Bouth-wcetcrly course of about eighty-five miles, falls into tbo 
about twenty milea south of the Kiilinadi. The main stream t 
a few miles south of the town of DhArwir, and, after, a soutb 
course of about fifteen miles, is joined on the left by the K6li t 
near Hubli. The united stream passes about live miles soath-i 
to the K&uara border, and during the sixty miles across (be dial 
receives no feeder of any size. At Uie village of Mi.god, u 
twenty-five miles from where it enters the district, among 8C8i 
of great beauty, tho Bedti dashes over the western face of 
Sahyddris iu a cataract kno^vu t\a tho Magod falls.* About 
miles further, near the village of Guiidb^le, it meets the tid^ 
for Uie remaining fifteen miles of ita course is navigable 
of one to five tons (4*20 khandui). 

The Doniballa or Tadri mer rises near Sirsi, and aftor a win 
westerly course of abuut forty-five miles, falls into tho sea abou 
nules south of the Ghuig&vali river. Throughout its oonn 
receives no feeder of any size. It has two sources, the BAkrn" 
rising in a pond at Manjgunji, about fifteen miles west of S 
and the Doniholla whose source is close to Sirsi. Tho streams i 
near Mutthalli about too milea south of Sirsi, and, under 
name of Oouihalla, (low about fifLcon milea, with a winding west 
course to the western face of the Sahyadris down which, abont a 
miles north of Bilgi, it leaps in whwb is known as the LasbiBi 
falls, which are little infurior ia beauty to the more fox 
Qersnppa falls. At Uppinpatna, abont ten miles west of tbo 
the Donilialla meets the tide. For the reiujiining fifteen miles du: 
which it is navigable to craft of fonr to nine tons (1C-3G kluim 
the river is known either as the Tadri or as tho Agban^hani i 
from two towns on the right and left banks of its mouth, f 
Uppinpatna it winds south-west and then north-west together a1 
ei^t miles to Mirjan, un old scat of trade. From Mirj&n it fc 
a lagoon or luick-wutcr which runs parallel to tho coast abont e 
miles long and one to three miles broad, cut off from the 
by a belt of land with a nearly uniform breadth of about a i 
The outlet to tho sea is about three miles from tho north end oi 
lagoon. It is between two hills one 300 and the other •iOO 
high, and has a depth of about seventeen feet at higb tide. \t 
there is as much as twenty-five feet of water so near the tthore 
vessels of twenty tons can be ladou from the bank. Unfortunj 



* TbcK UHb are detchbed uud«r UtLgod, Flaoe* of loUrnni. 
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entrance is narrow, nearly blocked by a rocky reef, and not to 
fcttemptcd during the aoath-wcst monsoon. 

*he Barftganjfa, Sliir&rati, or Gcrsappa rirer, after a northerly 

!D of nbont forty miles from Bednor in Mfusnr, forms the sonth- 

it bonudftry of Kanara for about eip-lit miles, and then passes 

KiUt twenty miles west, or abont seventy miles in all, to the sea 

lomivar. Soon after touching the border of Kauitra, the Bar£- 

Iga, iu four different bodies of water, among magnificent forests 

" wild pranite cliffs, dashes over the west face of the SahyAdris, 

kpig^^tof 825 feet, into a pool 350 feet deep. About eighteen miles 

it reaches the ruined capital of Gersappa. During the remain- 

scveutceu miles to the coast the rivi-r flows botweeu richly 

led biinkh fringed with mangrove bushes, a brosd tidal estuary, 

:kish iti the dry weather, but during the rains sweet (^ven close 

Its mouth, AlKJut five miles from its mouth it widens to a 

)u about two miles broad containing a few islands, the largest 

ig ilifaviokurvo which is more than three miles long with a large 

of rice land and studded with cocoa palm nnd mango trees. 

about a mile from the mouth the river has a breadth of about 

je-quarters of a mile. At the mouth it again narrows into a 

inol about 300 yards broad, outside of which lies a formidable 
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Bsides the fonr main rivers many minor streams water the 

ict. As a rule west of longitude 75' the drainage is westward 

the Arabian Sea, and east of longitude 75'' the draint^c is 

tward and -feeds the Varda, an. affluent of the Tungbhadra. The 

rda rises in the north-west of Maisur, and, flowing north and 

I, passes through a comer of North K^nara near the town of 

ivAsi, which stands on its northern or left bank, and finally 

ars the Tungbhadra at Quiajndth in the Korajgi sttb*divi&ion o£ 

v&r. 

The chief minor coast streams are, begiuning from the north, the 

kikeri, the Aukula, the Kumtn, the Badgaui, the Veukt^pur, and 
llhatkal rivoi-s. These are all tidal,, from a hundred yards to 
mdes broad, and at high water are navigable to small craft 

UDo-half to two tons (2 '8 khandU) from two to ten milee 

kud. 

le Belikori river has deep water at all tides inside of the bar 
is navigable for three milos for canoea. Bamboos, timber, and 
icr local produce are shipped. 

10 Ankola river above the limit of navigation is known as the 

ikiulhole, and during the last two miles of its course is called 

:r the chief town on its banks. Ankola was formerly a place 

I importance. There is now little trade and few boats visit its 

How estoary. 

Phc sroatl stream on which Kumia stands, though navigable only 
[high tide, carries the whole trade of the port to vessels that 
ehor in tho sea about half a mile off its mouth. I'he bar is 

|>ngeruus and con bo crossed only by flat-bottomed boats and light 
kft. 
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The Badgftni river rises to the north of the spnr of 
S&hyddn's of -which the peak of Kattigndda is the higbostpo 
It receives the drainage of the extensive forest Tillages of JEToi 
Sirar, aud S(&Qtgal, and flows west and south, ^lliog 
eetuary of the Shirivati. It is oavigable for light craft 
to fifteen miles from the mouth. About twelve miles f: 
mouth this river cliauges from west to south at a distanco 
quarter of a mile from the sea, and keeps this interval for the 
of its coarse. In the raiuy season it is liable to heavy floods 
often swamp the low nee lands lying between the river and 
laterite plateau to the east which rises abruptly 200 feet froa 
Bandy plain. The owners of the lands liable to be flooded 
anxious that the saud bunk should be cut through and a neir 
made. But the work is one of some magnitude and of 
success. 

The VenktApur river, rising in the Sahyftdris near the vi! 
Eauli about eighteen miles north-east of Dhatkal, falls into 
after a course of about twelve miles. The river is tiavi 
the last three miles of its course where it form$ an estuary 
anchorage for small native craft of Bve to ten tons. 

The Bhstkal river rises in the Sahy&dris, and, with a 
course of twelve miles, passes the town of Bhatkal, about 
miles from its mouth, from which it is navigable at high wa 
boatA of one-half to two tons (2-8 hhandh). There la 
awkward sand bar at the mouth, but native craft drawing e: 

feet of water can enter. 

- 

In the monsoon after a heavy rain&kll the rivers overflow u 
flood the low latids along their banks. These floodn do not la 
long. Within a few hours after tho rain is over the rivers Tetiro 
their usual channels. Crops are sometimes destroyed, bnt life az 
property seldom suffer. 

Cyclones are rare. Two have lately occurred, on© in Januai 
1870, the other on the 21 Bt aud 22nd of May 1879. For a fc 
days before the 2l8t of May 1879 the weather was nnsottlod. C 
the afternoon of the 21st, a violent wind set in from the north, thi 
tamed to tho aoath-west, and again went back to tho north. Wi 
the wind came vivid lightning, thunder, and heavy rain. All t1 
Teasels, of which there wore about twenty loading or laden wi 
cotton for Bombay, remained safe at anchor under KiSrwdr^ctt 
riding at their usual moorings. Next day (the 22iid) thcro w 
little wind and towards evening it wns calm. Kaiu full heavily ai 
the barometer went steadily down till, at ton at night, it was 29-5C 
A little before ten, a strong wind enrang up from the south-we 
rising to a fierce gale which lasted throngh the night. The speed 
tho wind in somo of the guRls was estimated at sixty to seven 
miles. In the pitch dark, lightning flashes showed that some' of tj 
outer vessels were in trouble. One of (hem broke from hermooriol 
and running foul of the pier was dashed to pieces. Anotfl 
cotton craft moored far out, di-agged her anchors, and went | 
shore opposite the Telegraph office. A Goa boat laden with onio 
also ran aground. The other craft, with hardly an excepli'. 
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old rod sandstone, secondary trap, and altuTial. The granite tr^»-c3l 
have tbo same general features an granito coantrica in other p^^b;r< 
of the world. The soil is naturally barren though often co\ 
with forest. At the falla of Gersappa a variety of gmnite 
later thaa the common Indian granite. It is made of amall 
of white felspar, quartz, and mica. In sonio instanrea it is 
and is associated with gneiss and hornblende schists. AU 
within a few hundred yards. Amonj? hornblendes one is 
pure hornblende, a second has scattered chrystals of felspar, 
nas mica and felspar, a fourth has more of the character of i 
than hornblende, and a fifth seems to bo almost entirely 
of mica. All these varieties of hornblondc, with the 
granite, pass iuaeusibly into each other. They ore di 
stratified, have a dip oi about 30% and a dire<.^tion ueorl] 
south-east. They form the aides of the thousand feet deep 
over which the river dashes at tho falls of the Geraappa rive 
transition rocks the chief are clay slate, chlorite slate^ talc 
limestone, f^rc/y wacko, gneiss, and quarts. The strata aj 
have a general direction of nortU-west and sonth-oast. 
them arc highly inclined and iu many instances they are 
Tho loading colours of tho clay slate aro grey, blue, greciiisl 
and white, grey being tho commonest. In the Sahyfidris aad 
several places on tho west coast, chlorite slate occurs under thfi' 
claystoue and conglomerate. Its commonest colour seems to \m % 
light grceuish grey. It has a slightly greasy fool, is hard, arid, 
when fairly compact, makes a good building stono. Talc slate is 
gcuerally mixed with quartz, but a fuw niilea from the falls of Iha 
Gersappa it i^i unmixed, with a (iue slaty structure and greenish or 
reddinh vuluur. 

Iron clay stone or laterite is found in great abundance, e? 
along the coast and below tho SahySdris. It consists of olayi 
more or loss laden with iron, nud has a perforated and celli 
structure, with small masses of clay quartz or iron-stone imbedd< 
in it. In its native state it is so suft that it cau 1» oiusily cut wi( 
a hatchet and spade into square maases like bricks. WTien lh« 
square masses ure cxpt>sed to the air, thoy harden, and, when 
subject to constant moisture, answer admirably as a building stoi 
Tins rock occurs chiefly in tho west of the district and on the 
of tbo Suhyadris. Scarcely any other rock is found in Goa ant 
it stretches without a break from Goa to Honivar. In ilifTerei 
places it resets on granites, transition rocks, trap, and sand-stoni 
but has no distinct structure. Many iron-clay hills nro nearly 
and have a smooth red or blnck colour. Crumbled iron-clay int 
poor soil, and, unless it is constautly worked, is apt to check 
etifio growth. 

At Ydu uear Devimani, on the road from Uppinpatna to Si 
tall, black, obulisk-liko rocks, streaked with red, nae about £00 ' 
out of the plain. When broken, the stone sparkles, perhaps i 
pyrites. The natives find much limo near those rocka which th< 
prepare and eat with beteluut. 

Dr. Leith describes the laoulh, south-west, west and north-w( 
of K&naru as composed uf bypogene schists (gneiss and micacic 
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In the hot aud damp season tLo incAU tcmpcratoro on the 
stands both in October nntl November at 80*1"' compared wilh 
in September and with 7S'4° in December ; in the upluuds I 
temperature for October is 76'3° and for November 74'9°. 
ahowcrs which accompany occAsiooAl thnndorstormB is t 
part of October there is no nun. Thoro are occasional 
dews both in October and November. A light sea broe«) 
during the day from eleven till snnsot, and iu November 
wind sets in from cloven in the evening and lasts on til) tho 

In the cool months on the coast the mean tcmperatare goes 
Troni 80*1'' in November to 78*4° in December and to *"" 
January aud risos to 78*2° in February ; in the uplands it 
in December, 72-7° in January, and 75'4'' iu February. 
occasional mango showers about the middle of January there 
rain. The nplands at night and early morning arc often 
in mist. Dews are commoner and heavier in December and 
ary, bat coaso with tho setting in of a hotter air in Febmary, 
light sea breeze blows during tho day, and at night tho land ~' 
freshens striking very chill in December aud January, and wi 
to a hot wind towards tho close of February when it laate moit i 
tho day. 

In tho hot season^ March shows a rise in mean temperature 
78-2° in February to 81 l*^ on the coast and from 75-4° to 80*7' 
the uplands, April on tho coast shows a further rise to ^i'2? 
in the uplands to 82*3*^, and May on tho coast a further rise to i 
and in the nplands a fall to 81*2^. Tho fierce March aan beaiir 
on tho ocean raises a large body of vapour which incroaBes as 
sun passes cortb. At tho same time the greater heat inland di 
a growing r)nautity of cool sea air, and strengthens tho eea 
which begins soonL^r aud lasts stronger. Aatho scabreeao fredic 
it carries inland more and moro moistare. So long us the buu is 
op and the air is warm the moisture does not show. But soon altar 
eunaei a cool air risos from tho forests and thickens the vapour 
into a close mist With a strong sea breeze these mi^t3 are swept 
over the hiil top. But they are driven back when tho easterly 
laud wiud seta in and cling to the lower slopoa, from wbieh, in 
tho morning, the tops of the hills rise bright and clear like ishuds "j 
in a sea of milk. As tho snn rises, thp air of the valleys is warmod. * 
and when the sea bi*eeze again seta in, the mists float np tliecl 
and ravines and disappear. Towards the end of March and in A| 
tho growing strength of the sea breeze stillcs tho land wind e\ 
on the hiil tops, and the mists rest there instead of in tho volU 
Oaring March and April this happens only at intervals Dnt 
iha early days of May, with a fresher and more moisture laden 
breeze, after dark the hill tops are generally wrapped in thick 
About nine in the morning tne vaponr fades in the heated air, 
in the afWnoon again gathers as clonds. Tho wind becomos fit 
sometimes blowing from the south, with short thunderstorms iti' 
tho evening or during tho night These thunderetorms aro 
generally over by about the 20th of May. Then the west wind again 
freshens and blows oU day long while tho clouds baa 
;}OUth-west ready to be dashed again:>t the hills. 
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81'2°, March 807% October 76-3", Jane 76-1% Febmaiy 
November 7411^ Scptombcr 74*3°, August 741", Decembarj 
and Jannanr 72-7*. 

Kxcopt that Hay is slightly hotter than April on tbo 
slightly cooler in the uplands and that Suptember is tdightlj 
than August on tho coast and slightly warmer in the uplaoc 
Bl>oTe and below the Sahyddri^, the months haro tho samo 
character for warmth. lu both tracts January [a the coldesi 
in tho coast tract a moan tumpcraturo of 759'' and in the 
tract of 7li'7^. In both tracts February ia warmer than Ji 
tho coast mean being 7ft'2'^ and the upland mean 75*4''. Ii 
March is warmer than Febniary, 81*4'' in KArwAr and SO-i' mj 
the rise buiug 5'3^ in the upland and 'y2° in tho coast tract, 
again warmer than March, 842'^ in K^war and S2'3° in Sii 
nsB being greater in. the coast tract, 2*8" agaimil JQ". May 
in tho coast and in the upland tracts. Along tho coast It 
a slight rise from 84'2'^ to 84*3°, while in the uplands ihi 
Blight fall from 82-3° to 81'2°. June shows a fall of 27'' 
81-G°} along tho coast and of 5-1" (Sl-fl^wCn in the upland 
July shows a further fall of 2.5'' (81-6°-791°) along the coast 
of 2'3° (701°- 73H'^) in iho uplands. August is warmer in 
tracta by 06^ (79r-79-7'') on the oooat and by OS" (73H''-74-r) 
tho uplands. September is slightly cooler by O'S" (79^-79*2*) 
tho coast and slightly warmer by 0'2'' (74*l"-74'3*) in tho npl 
October is hotter in both by 0-9° (79-2''-80 1°) on tho coast anC 
2*^ (74-3^-76'3°) in the uplands. November shows no chan^ 
(80r-80'l°) on the coast, but is cooler by 1-4*^ (7G-3°-74-0-) in the 
uplands, December is lower by 17° (801''-78'4'^) on the coast and 
by 1-8*' (74-9**-731") in the uplands. 

Along tho coast the month of highest arorago maxima was April 
with 89-9°, the nert was May with 89°, then March 88*7*, tlien 
November 86-6^ then December 86-3'', then February Qii\ tb*.'n 
June Sj^", then January 84*9% then October 84*8°, then August 
83-3'', then September and July both 82'8'*. In the uplands tho 
month of highest average maxima was March with 90' 1**, next came 
April with 90°, thon May 88°, then February 84-8*', then November 
82", Uion January Sl-B^ thon December 814^ then October SIS', 
then June 79-5% then September 77-4% then August 768', then 
July 76-2". 

On the coast the month of lowest average minima was JanniuY 
with 67% next was February with 704'*, then December with 70'C j 
then November 73-6", then March 74-2', then July 75-4% then 
October 75'5'', then September 7o'6'', then August 76*1*, then Jono 
77'5'', then April 785', then May 79'G*. In the uplands the month 
of lowest average minima was January with G3 5°, next ^ras Decem- 
ber with 64-9% then February with 66-1", thon November 67-8*, 
then September and October both 7I-3'', then March and July 71'4'', 
thon August 71-6'', then June 72-8**, thon May 74-6% ond last April 
74-6% 

Id tho ton years ending 1879 on tbo coast the month with highest 
arorago maxima was March 1877 with 93'!"^ and the month with 
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miles sonth of Kumia, the £a11 varied £rom 184*61 in 1878 
inches in 1877, and averaged 139*85. In the npland sti 
Ualiyal, which is abont fifty miles north-east of KirwAr and 
from the crest of the Sahj^ris, the fa!l varied from 82 in 
1872 to 29*7inchea in 1871, and averaged 47*8 inches; in Y 
abont forty miles east of Karwar and »ix from the crest of 
Sahyfidris, the fall varied from 139 inches in 1872 to 67*68 
in 1877, and averaged 90'57 inches. In Sirsi, abontthirty-firo 
east of Kumta, the fall varied from 110*12 inches in 1874 to 
in 1871, and averaged 83*85 inches. In Sidd^pnr, about thirty' 
miles east of Hon^var, the fall varied from 11G*C0 inches in 16 
73*76 in 1876, and averaged 95*62 : 
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The climato of different parts of the district varies great 
healthiness. The coast districts, though moist, are healthy, 
the forest tracts, especially the upland forests, are always fei 
and at intervals are visited by specially fatal outbreaks. The 
unhealthy time in the forests is the first two months of the 
and the four cold weather mouths. The valleys of the Kalii 
and of its feeders are tracts whose fever has a specially bad ni 
Bad water, stagnant or laden with vegetable matter, and the 
of free currents of air are supposed to be the two chief caoaet' 
tbo uahealUiiuess of the forests. 
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Bel^aum and DhdrwAr. They seldom stop in the district 
the end of May and the end of November as, during these n« 
the cliimite is very unhealthy for natives of the Deccao, Uelganm 
DhArwilr. Trap is almost- unknown in Kaoara. The only 
where it has been seen ia in one or two email dykos ta the 
on the island of Kurmagnd in KarwAr harbour. For ruad 
granitti. quartz where ibero is uo granite, and an iron etone 
hematitic achiat are nsed The cost of quarrying and 
varies from 10«. to 1S«. (lU. 5-Bs. 9) iho hnudred cubic 
according to the hardue^tt. In some places the laterite is 
into larger piece* than the nsual metal. This costs about 6». 
the hundred cubic feet. The rocks and the rapids in most 
river beds make the supply of river sand scanty. Along tfao 
Band is found mixed with salt in tidal crocks. To dig and Ci 
costs 2«. to 10a. (Re. 1 -Rs. 5} the hondred cubic foot. 

Tho nearest approach to brick clay is the black pond-bed ma< 
This makes into bricks, but bricks are seldom nscd owing to 
cheapness and plcntiiulness of iron stone. A wtiito clay fitt«d h 
making porcelain is found at Bamauguli and Idgunji on 
DhArwAr-Kdrw^lr road and at other places. The potters 
lUmanguli and Haliyal make good unglaRcd vessels of this clay. 

Above the tSahyildris the Itme iu goncrai use is made from liial 
stone pebbles dug out of the banks of streams. These pebblefl 
by no means plentiful, and, in the depth of tho forests where 
lime-pebble beds have been found, it is cheaper to bi-ing shell lime 
from the coast. This pobblo lime when burnt costs from £3 t^ i'j 
(Rs. 30- Rs. GO) iho hundred cubic feet, but if properly made it h<ii 
first-rate quality. The lime is slightly hydraulic and sets hard if it 
is allowed to dry for two days before putting under water. Oi! Th-? 
coast, lime is made by burning cocIeIc and oyster shells v 
are abundant in most creeks and rivers, especially in tho Kiili: 
As it is a pure lime and does not set under water it is not of t: 
■Dso by itself, but, if carefully mixed with sitrJci or powdered bn-. u** 
and sand in equal parts, it does well in &1I works that arc not 
subject to water. In works which have to stand water, shell It ■' ■ 
is mixed with Portland cement in the proportions of one part ii:ii , 
two parts t^aud and a quarter part Portland cement. The mi:ci!i^ 
requires great care and should not be attempted without nnnsna'ly 
good supervision. Burnt shell lime costs about £2 10?. (Rs. 'J V 
the hundred cubic feet. Tho coral found near KdrwAr has been int-d 
but does not make good limo. The wator-worn pinuaclea of 
magnosiau limestuuo kuown as the Yena Rockg do not yield good 
lime. The same may bo said of the Yell&piir lime, which, thoughn 
very pure, almost like alabaster, does not yield good results. 

Tilos are made from tho ordinary black pond-earth which is foi 
almost everywhere. They are of two kinds, pan and pot tiles. P 
tiles are made thronghoat the district and cost 65. to lOs. (Rs.S-" 
Rb.5) tho thousand. Superior pot tiles, measuring 15" xS^are mode in 
HaliyAl and Mundgod, and though for lightueaa they are only l" thick 
they are so waterproof that a single tiling is enough. 'I'hey cost 98. 
(Rb. 4|} the thousand. Large ridge tiles cost 6s. (R8.3) the hundred. 
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finest Coresta in tho district. Tho cliief of theae, in bills of 
elate and qaartz, ore the magnificent teak forests oF the KiUiuf 
KAnori rivers which run throug-h Supa and YelUpur and 
E&dtihalla aud Oangavali rivers which divide TelUpar from 

In the western or coast bolt the lowlands are under tilli _ 
most of the foresta are found on the spurs that run west frof 
Sahj&dris, in some cases to tho sea. The soil is red and gra^ 
suited for tosk, which when found is stunted and insigni 
Bamboos of acvcrat valoable kinds grow over the whole oi Ki 
sometimes mixed and uomctimes alone. 

Before Kiiuara came under British rule, its forests sapptied tbe 
ship-building yarda of the famous Haidar AH (17Ij1-1782) nitli ' 
finest teak and other timbor. Teak, blackwuod, and suudab. 
even when growing in occupied laud have always been cunsidari 
the property of the state, and so highly were the forests w^i 
that no portion of them has over been alienated. 

Between 1859 aud 1SG5 gradual changes in tbe estnhlisbmont ha^ 
raised the monthly coat from £48 to £103 (Us. 480 • Kn. Iu30).* 

In December 1865 tbe district was divided into two Depot 
Conservators' charges, one above and one below the SabyAdris, 
establishments which together represented a monthly cost of abt 
£300 (Kfl. 3000).* In 1870, under the advice of Mr. D. Bronc' 
Ph.D., Inspector- General of Foi-osts, Major now Licutc-uanI 
Colonel W. Peyton, one of the two Deputy Conservators, 
promoted to be a Conservator of Forests of the fourth grade, ai 
placed in charge of the Southern Division comprising KAni 
Bolgaom, Dhdrw&r, and Kol&dgi. At the same time an establishm( 
was sanctioned roproscnting a monthly charge of £290 (Us. 2000) 



S Th« dotaili of Uu 1839 staff were : An Nwistont oooMrrator of famta. one derS 
two o\'erae«n, and one gunuUta. Tbe detaiU of tbe lSd5 etaff were : one usiaiAat 
oouMnrKtor of forevU, witb. for office otie ecoountont, one writer, oiie gtimdtUx xid 
four meetangcre, and (or district work on* •ab-suutant coneervmCor of foreete, one 
OTeneeft thn» sub-ovurflvvn, tbree muUaddU, tbree writeri), mvoq meiMngeri, uid 
Bixtyforeitera. 

' The detule were : In the foreet* ebove tbe Skhyidris, one Deputy Ccoaemtor oa 
£60 (fi8.600) > month nith £20 (Ra 300) treveUiof; aIIowiuiim. His office ertablifb- 
Ofent WM oDtt cleric Atid two mceeengen ooetint; moQtbly £fi 12«. (Re. 66). and bii 
dutriot eatahliflbnient nix oventeere, nx writ««, twelve first ubue (oreaters, and 
tweoty.fonr so(X)Dd cUsb forc«t«re «t a montbly cast of f^fRs. 650). In the TorMla 
below tbe Saby^dris tbere w-u a Deputy Coaurvator on £50 (Ka. SOO) a tnootb with 
£20 (Rs. 300) trarelling allowance ^ an nOice of one olerk, i>ne writer aiid imt 
meoeiiger at a total monthly cost of £5 13^. (R«.56),aad a district eatablialiTiiPDt 
of ten wTiters, two havaiddn, and tbirty moascnj^en at a montbly coat of £46 8*. 
(Ra. 464). ItniiidM thia a forost accoinitaiit wa* sanctioned fur tho CcXUaUn* office 
OndM (lii.40) a month, and a timber dvpAt wtaUisbnieiit for tbe owst. oonniatiog of 
oat laperintendeut, one storekeeper, one clerk, one moaaarer, and six peotia at a 
moQUify cost of £28 12?. (K«. 2St)). The total monthly cuet of thu now aaUblialiment 
amounted tu both div-iaions to £306 4«. (Ra. 300'2). 

* The details were : An office of two clerks, two writera and fonr meaaen^en at a 
monthly coat of £15 44. (Kit. 192). and uuder tbe minilatdAre and mabddkana cloven 
writen at a monthly coat of £16 10#. (It*. 165} ; Forest, eight inipeotorv and nrty 
for«atera at a niontbly coat of £104 (Ra. llVlO) ; Cuaat Dep&t, one Knperintendont, tue 
atorekvepcr, one ulcrk, one mcosiircr and six mvmtngen at a uiootbly ooet of C28 I2«. 
(Ra. 286) ; loluid Depdt, six atorekeepors and fix foreater* at a monthly co»t ol 
£19 104. (Da. 198), giving a total monthly coat of £184 2a. (Rs. 1841). Finally Hvt 
Ifepaty Cwuwrvaloi waa prcnnoivd to Uic evcoad gnule on a mootlity ealoxy of £7D 
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compares the contents of the cart with the passes, endoreM! 
white pass and gives it back to the cartmfm, and takes and rcti 
the g^rccn pass to tho issuing officer, endorsing on it the dat^i 
examination. 

In March 1879, under the Indian Forest Act (No. VTT of )H't 
of a total of 3514*35 square miles of forest, 466*30 in Holiy^; 
KilrwAr were notified as reserved, and the rest (3048*05) as prol 
forest." Since 1879, from thr protected forests of Ankola, Mm 
and Sirsi, Mr. W. H. Horsley, C.S., has selected a reserved 
217-y7 square miles. In Ankola Mr. IIorBley reaervod the 
of twenty-four villages with an area of 12tS"21 square miles andl 
as protected the forests of thirty-sovon villages with an area of 
square milee. In Mundgod he reserved the forests of 
Tulages with an area of 55*15 square miles and left as 
the forests of seventy-air villages with an area of 106*72 
miles. In Sirsi he reserved the forests of nineteen villnges witl 
area of 34*01 square miles, and left ae protected tho foresla of 
rillagee with an area of 6(35*98 square miles.' 

Rules have been framed for the manafrement of tho prot 
forests,' and in these forests nineteen kinds of trees 
forest products have been reserved to Government.* 

Of the forest privileges exercised by tho people, tho chiet 
clearing patches of the forest for wood-ash or himri 
lopping loaves for manuring apiee aud betel gardens, grown 
pepper in certain evergreen forests, free grazing, and free 
cheap wood and fuel. The clearingand burning of forest patches fe| 
the growth of hill grains was formerly general and caused 
damage to the forests. The practice has been discouraged for maoi 
years. It coold not at once bo stopped without causing hardship auc 
Buffering, but the area is being gradually reduced, and, in time, tl 

Ernctico will cease.* Formerly the owners of spioe and betel gardf 
eld large tracts of forest near their gardens called betta w1 



1 noTommeot Quetto 6ih March IS7P. 2.'>rs<t wioare milm in H.ili.T&I aiuI 3U* 
sqiiaro milcfl in KArw&r were inorkeil off in i97ti as reserved by Mr. K. •!. Kbdwtj 
C.S. The increase of 3469 ftqunre miles in th» 1S82 for««t an* mven at pua 
M (Itiei to tite completinii of thn frinut Mittlemotit of Aiikola aod Hnmljjod and I 
difference fuiimi betwuen actual uiil approxiitiate mejuunmeots. 

' Mr, Uorsloy't proposala were aauotaoned nndar (Government Bonolutictt 
SOtli OctoWr 1690. ' Thuse ruloH are ^ven in the Appendix. 

* llie uinoteen kinds of trees ar«, t«ak, tdijvdn, Tectooa grandin : aandalirood, 
gaiMladamara, Santalam album; blaokn-ood, nhuinm, OallMirgin laLifolia ; eltnaf, 
kAmm. Diaspyrn* Eljftruni t honi, Ptvrocarpas MnrBiipiiim ; p<H)a, nfrAonj, Cnl"nh>'lluio 
clutnm; jaclt-troc.pAanfU, Artocarpiuintegrifolia; nai-fAanoA, ArtAoarpiu tilrtnu ; 
baiQluij/, Vitox altiMima ; karhmittji, Oii;;rinin dnl)K-rgiciidcui ; nttna, LnuerBtrtrmiA 
miorocMpft; aMvani, Omolinaarbnrcx ; in<it/i, Torminaliatom*.'ntos.i: Air'fa.TarmituLUa 
C%abttla ; Jamba, Xylia dolabriformia ; hrndi, Theaif-Mtt populticn ; khaJr, Acvin 
Catechu; Mhijikai, Acacia coociona; aui) ijtpr mara, Bawia latifoLia. The i"(ir 
foreit product* are hirda or myrobalans, Uic iruit uf tba Terminslia C7hel>iiU ; thii/u-ii 
or aoap-podfl, the frnit of thv Acacia conoinna ; ippe hura, tho tloven of tbo moAa 
or Bawia UtifoUa ; and kdilt or Catechu, the produce of tho Acacia Catechu. 

fi Ai rof^nls tho ri^ht of ctoaring land for wnorl-ath tillage, crio ."SAntaya ShAmaya 
in 1S74 limtij'lit a Miiit agatnnt Oovemment to roatoro bis right to wood -aah tillage 
which hu) been granted to hia faihor is 1809 and withdrawn in 1A6I. Tbc Jvdsq 
decided for the phuntiff whoao claim ma fiuoUy settled by the pavment of fwO 
(IU.4000). 




•Wowetl to lop and strip for leaf ranTinre. In 1867 the 

oited for leaf mauure was limited to eight times tho Ekrea of 

den. Thb owuertihip of Govemzn^t in cortain trees in tbeae 

\ has also been eDforcod, the pollarding and stripping have 

uiined to certain kinda of timber, and the cutting of any trees 

IcHTc has been made penal. The people hare always been 

to grow the pepper vine in certain overpreen or fru ti foreata, 

I do^ not carry with it any right in the trees. The people have 

ODJoyed free grasiug in certain parts of the forests. tJDder 

rey eettlemcnt in each village certain numbers have been 

rt for free gr^aing. All classes are allowed to take free of 

, for their private use, bamboosi poor timber fit to build huts 

ttle Rbedft, head-loads of firewood, grass and fallen leaves 

wue, thoi-n8, brushwood, and stakes for hedges and dams, 

^^BSeld tools, and dead sago and other palms for water* 

^^Rbey are also given good buildiug timber at from one- 

^Hqtmrler of the market price, and they are allowed to take 

HBtitioa than head-loads of fuel on paying a fee of Qd. (4 aa.) 

load. 

>ccQpicd anble land, teak, blockwood, and Bandolwood, and 
ther trees as are sjiecially entered iu tho village register, are 
Unent property. Formerly Government claimed only the 
tatting of those trees, bnt, since 1878, the interest of 
inu-Dt has beon extended to all fnture growths. All other trees 
in'fi holding are his property. In surveyed villages he may 
imaod dispose of them as ho pleases.' But if ho sells hia 
le forfeitii his claim to get wood for nothing or at specially 

re and below the SahyAdris the system of working the forests 
Mne. Tho forest officer fixes what trees are to bo cut, and 
i resistor of them ; contractors tender to cut the trees aud 
the timber to the Government wood stores ; and the 
iteodeut of the stores checks the quantities brought by the 
tor with the entries in the original register, arranges tho 
In lota, and diBposes of it to dealers or to private persona 
or private sales. Thongh the system is the same, 
uditiona have caused such a variety in detail that 
anta are required of tho practice above and below the 
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Forut Work'aiff, 



sts above the SahyAdria a ranger, or competent forester, 

trees to bo cut in hia charge, nnmbers them, and enters 

the kind of tree, its position and probable cubic 

id the number of logs into which it should bo cut, 

are then invitod for felling, cutting, and carrying tho 

trv^ - to the wood storea Tho contractors are of difforeut 

> ' V Br&hmans or other well-to-do people of the 

u..iii-...J. The contractor whose tender is accepted haa to 

wority, and the oonti-act has to be written on stamped paper 



Sj/tt«mt 



uarreyA) vill&gM men who bav^ held Uod nncfl bofoio 1844 an sUomd 
mtr tne*, eacc«pt tb« tUlo treea. Bat ttiey bava to get leava, and U tb«y 
•xpoft 111* timber, ibey must take out n pan. 
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and registered. When the contractor has made his arrange 
he gives notice to the district forest officer^ and a forester and 
are sent to keep watch. The felling, cutting into logs of coDTt 
len^h, squaring, and carrying arc dune by labourers and cai 
Elephant)} are not uaed. Kxcept Br^hmaus and Jaina all the I 
oE the forest vUlagee, Mar^hiU^ Lamb&nis, Sidis^ Vadars, J 
and Masalmfina, are willing to work as woodmen and timber cat 
JBnt the only class which has Bpecial skill in forestry are the V 
who are extremely clever both in handling the axe and in en 
the wood to the stores. Instead of the usual day wages "V 
insistonbeiugpaidby thopieooat 1«. to !«. l^<i. (8-9 anna«] for 
12| cubic feet of timber felled^ sawn, and dresbcd. For cartis 
dragging the \og& to the stores they charge 3}fi. to o^d. (! 
Ottnos) a mile according as the ground is smooth or rough, 
nse a curions low cart^ almost entirely made of wood. The fl( 
tbe cart and the pole is in one piece of rough planking aboaf 
inches thick. The tloor is from two to two and a half feet wid 
the pole is dressed tu tbe required length. The yoke is made i 
tbe end of the pole with a lashing oifcumhia, Careya arboraaj 
Tbe body resta on a iHndal wood axle about eighteen inches 
into which it is fastened by two wooden pegs. Tbe ends of tb 
taper and are supported by a pair of low Bolid wooden wheell 
of two or three pieces nailed with wooden pegs at the o 
where they arc about four and a half inches thick and from 
they gradnally fine to two and a quarter inches at the rim. Th 
to take the axle is fitted with an iron ring, the only iron in thi 
mbout four inches across, and made fast by a wooden Uo' 
Though rude the cart is well suited for difficult rugged 
After the log has boon cut into pieces of convenient ais 
squared^ the pieces are measured, numbered, and entered 
register opposite the estimated cubic contents of the tree. 

The logs are then carried along rough tracts cloared I 
contractor to some of the main forest roads. Tbe roads h 
timber stores, of which there are seven, at HaliyAl, Yellapa 
Kannigeri saw-miils, Kirvatti, Mnndgod, Katur-Singanhalli, au» 
At the stores thelogs are remeasured, stamped with the store na 
and classed into convenient lots. At Kauuigeri, about four and 
miles north of YelMpur, in tbe heart of a great forest tract, 
saw-mills were ostablishod in 1875 at a cost of a little over £ 
The mills have four plain and one cross cut saws and three ei 
each of twelve horse-power. They are in charge of a Eon 
snb-^ssistant conservator and a professional engineer atn year 
of £795. At first the saw mills yielded a handsome profit, bn 
want of demand the large profit fell to a sniall profit, and tho 
profit to a slight loss in 1880-81.' A revival of the former d< 



' The d»y's wsgn vaiy for men (ram M. to TJrf. 14-5 nnnoji). moil ktr won 
thitdren from 3d. to 4)cf. (2- 3 aimtu). Eoforc the 1877 famine wages wer« big 
to Ia. (6-8 annaa) for inrn htk) 3<' to {t^ri. ('2-3| aHna$) fur wmnen Mill ohtlUrfl 

■ T)>v ninouot wm fClOS ISn. [lOi. 61,068). 

>The det&ili aro = In lU'R-^ti a i.T.,rii ..f £1881, lS7«-77 £566. 1877-T 
1878-79 £389 ; in 1879-80 « lu« of £^££2. in 1890-81 & 



profit ol AI&. 



luu of £S21 ; andiuU 
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£200 to £500 (Rfl.2000-R8.5000) to bnj; £1 (Rs. 10) a day to! 
and 6«. (Rs. 3) a day to keep. Thoug-h well cared for, they 
to straiu themselves and deaths arc not uncommou. 
elepliant has his driver or mdKut, fvho sita on hia neck or on 
on hiH back. But the elephant often woHts with do one 
back, and when a log got« into trouble the driver coi 
front of the elephant and ad\iBes him in what they call el 
talk. A single elephant, though not ea^Iy nor withoat 
mishap, can manage a log twenty-five to thirty-Bve feet U 
containing fifty to eighty cubic feet of timber. Larger loga : 
two elephants, and a contract of 150 to 500 logs, each cxinl 
sixty to 150 cubic feet of timber, should not be worked wil 
than two to six elephants. The timber has generally 
brought down steep hill aides or ont of deep delTs and ot« 
bonluer-atrewn watercoureea to rough tracks cleared by 
contractore. Up the Rtecpest slopes and into the deepest reel 
dellti the elephant unhesitatiugly makes his way, and, tackling 
largest logs, by pushiug and dragging, overcomes every ol 
Gzcept that in dragging, a heavy hawser-like rope of green; 
is made fast to the drag-holes and canght by the elephant bel 
his teeth he is not harnessed to the log. In moving the U 
slightly raises it and draws it alongside of him, aUvays caroful to 
on the upper side and to keep the log so far from hira that 
no rifik of its striking his feet. In this way the elepl 
much safer than if he was harnessed to the log, as, if 1^6 
becomes unmanageable, he can at once let it loose. WTien 6] 
force is required the elephant gets in front of the log with the rope I 
betwenn hia teeth and twisting bis trunk round the rope brings to 
bear all his pnwer and weight, barking and bawling the log with 
him step by step. When two elephants work together one dra^r* 
and the other pushes. Sometimes the log is pushed with (he ftxil, 
but as a rule the elephant kneels and pushes it with his knees audi 
vrith the middle of hia sknll. In this way the timber is draggodj 
down the eteep slopes chiefly to the Kalinadi and the GungiTalil 
rivers. At the river side the logs are marked and measured, ncf 
the register opposite the original entries, and handed to the conli - 
who passes a receipt for them. Then between November and March, 
for after March the rivers run too low, they are floated wufely 
down the inver. In passiuj; the logs down the river the clephaDi 
is again of great use. He pushes them one by one over ihn 
shallows, keeps them straight in rapids, and shoota Lhem along 
narrow channels blasted in the rock". To get water enough to flo«t 
the logs through the rock cuttings the river is pounded back by 
dam of stakes, leaves, erass, and earth. The logs oome down 
roach and knock together in hopeless confusion against the 
One elephant stands nearly up to his middle at the mouth of 
rock -cut passage. Another picks his way about among the jnml 



' Tlie 61iro eitfaur of the tdrda Storcalla villou, or of tb« Ixtan II«ticterBi lion, i 
genenUj- uB«d. 

■ Tbeso oliannelK, which are from six to ten feet broaci, luvs bocD cut 
bclu ot rbok by tbu foroot (lupartaieot. 
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kkandis) were for export and 101,244 cubio feet (8009 khandu) 
DB, local use.' 

Tho minor products of tho K&uara forests yield an avera*^ 
revenue of about £5CO0 (Rs. 56,000). The chief articies 
myrobalana or hirdag, £4049 (Hh. 4/),490) ; soapunts or ski^ 
£203 (Bs. 2030) ; catechu or kdt, i3t>4 (Ra. 3640) ; honey and 
X339 {Re. 3390) ; cinuamuu, £156 (Kg. 1560) ; and pepperand _ 
£501 (Rs. 5010). The right of gathering honey and vrax, oinnai 
and pepper is farmed. The making of catechu from thicl 
khair juice was stopped for scToral years, but, in 1S80, a small a 
tract was granted in Uondvar. The right of grazing was formerl) 
put to auction. But the practice caused much damage to Lhe forestarj 
as the contractors crowdijd the forests with cattle and there was 
olieck against the forest being fired to improve tho grazing, or 
boughs being lopped for fodder. In August 18S0 a system 
intrudured in Supa of charging a grazing fee of 3d. {anvcu 2) 
every head of cattle allowed into tne forest. A ticket was also issi 
onder which the holder engaged to lop no bou^^ and promised 
do bis best to check and put out forest fires. Any one foi 
breaking this engagement is liable to have his cattle at once turai 
out of the forest. The scheme worked so vrell in Supa that it 
been (August 1881) applied to the whole district. Besides the^ 
to the forests the new system is in many cases an advantage to 
people who used to have to pay tho contractor higher fees 
they have now to pay. It also brings in a lai^r revenue, 
receipts having risen from £300 and £400 (Ra.3000-Rs. 4000) 
£2668 (Rs. 26,580) in 1882. 

Myrobalans and soapnuts are gathered by the forest departmeat.1 
Soapnuts, the fruit of tlio Acacia concinna, are of little value and are] 
worth gathering only every second year. Myrobalans or hird'ig, ih< 
Emit or nut of the Termiualln. Chebula, the right to gather which had 
formerly lK*en farmed, wore first gathered by the forest departmentj 
in 18T7-78, when 2782 kkaudis of 560 pounds each were bron^t 
into tho forest stores. The whole sold for £5 1 06 (Rs. 51,060), leavmgl 
a nut pro6t of £2959 (Rs. 29,590) compared with a yearly av4 
revenne of £656 (Rs. 6560) in the seven previous years. Di 
the three following years the average receipts have been £i 
(Rs. 36,970) and the charges £2238 (Rs. 22,380), leaving a 
yearly balance of £1457 (Ra. 14,570). The decline in the rovenui 
is duo tu the fall in the demand for myrobalans.^ Tho demand forJ 
myrobalans has had the excellent effe<^of tempting the hill tribes to-j 
take care of the hirda trees, not lopping or cutting them, and whemj 
possible saving them &om forest 6ro6. Taking advantage of thof 
increased valne of the hirda the Conservator has proposed that t-ho' 
land set apart for wood-ash tillage should be gniutod rent-free oa< 



* Beforo the 1877 famine the avenuo felling of timber (or export ma 2'16,dSS 
oDbio feftt (19,674 khattdU). ud for local aw 124,83:2 cubic feet (D08<t thandit). \ 

'Id 1878 ^6 w»r between Russia and Turkoy i« ftoid to have injured the trade in| 
tyitlonfo or gallnula. tho acorit c<i[>ti of QtitirciiM n-giloi«, and raiaed an unoeoal ilcr 
far ■iiyrobalanft. Anotlier, perhaps a more important, eleiaent ia ibe increuod d«iiuit<i 
V** thu low freight* to Englatud, there bein^ next to do prodnoe to and at the eoc 
of the [amioe. 
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and proBte £3400. Tn the ten years ending 1871 -72 
averaged £37,000, charges £13,100 and profits £23,900; sod; 
ten years cndiu^ 1 88 1 -82 receipts averaged ^S+jOOO, charges £} 
and profits £U,800. In 1877-78 and 1878-79 the profits 
greatly below the avei-age, only £5077 and £2202. Betweon 
and 1864 the great wealth which the American war threi 
Bombay and the districts of Bolgaam and Dharwar was accom| 
by an immense demand for wood and raised the forest receipts' 
an average of £18,900 in the nine years ending 1802 to £41 >9' 
1864-65. At the close of the American war the receipts fell 
£27,000 in 1865-66 and £28,000 in 1866-67. Bat again in J""" 
the special demand for the Delgaam barracks and the atato bi 
at Kolhdpur raised the receipts to £50,000. from this tl 
but continued over £34,000 till, in conseqaence of the 1S76 
the demand for timber ceased and the receipts dropped to . 
in 1877-78 and £24,500 in 1878-79. The return to a more pre 
state in 1879-80 was accompanied by a rise in receipts to 
Charges have risen from au average of about £5400 in the 
years ending 1 864-65 to an average of about £ 1 3,000 in the sei 
years since 1S65. Before 1865 mere was little or no establisl 
and little or no guarding of the forest3. Nothing was looki 
but profit. Ajiother twelve years of this system would have 
in disaster. Since 1865 there has been no great increase in 
permanent staff. The rise from an average of about £18,000 in I 
6ve previnns yeara to £22,255 in 1878-79 was owing to the 
(£4369) of an important forest case.' In 1881-S2 both receipt« 
charges increased considerably, receipts to £41,000 against £32,{ 
in 1880-81 and charges to £24,400 against £20.800 in lSSO-81. 

The detailed accounts of the difTerent forest blocks and grout 
may be given in the following order : Those of HaliyAl, Sopa, 
KarwAr in the northern division ; those of Yelldpur, Mum^ 
Ankola, and Kumta in the central division; and those of I 
Siddiipur, Hondvar, and Bhaikal in the southern division. 
HaliyAl and KarwAr in the north division all of the forests, and in 
Muudgod and Ankola in the central division and in Sirsi in the soi 
division, portions of the forests have beon reserved. In Snpa in ___ 
north, in YoUApnr andKamta in the centre.and inSiddapur,Honavar, 
and Bhatkal in the south, reserved forests have still to be set apart* 
TheHnliyal forests in the north-east of the district include the forest 
lands of 138 villages with an ai-ea of 251-86 square miles or 161,191 
acres, and a population of abont 2S,000. They are bounded on the . 
north by Bidi in Belgaum; on the oust by DhArwdr; on the south b;^l 
the Taltihalla and Kaliuadi rivers ; and on the west by the KatnaP^ 
and Barchi streams up to the KAlinadi, and thence by the hills that 
run north and south between the Kdliuadi and the Kfincri. Over the 
whole area teak and other leaf-ehedding trees prevail in perfection 
of size and quality, except in the dryer oast, where they do not grow 



> Tbia mit WM broQibt by one BliAak&r Appa to recover ftbont 3S0 iqiura nulea 
of lorcBtx from wbtch, he ftUeffeil, he liiu) been wroagfullv ejactod by tbaCoIlectot ii 
1801. llieJmlgo found in laroar of UoreinuiMib kod bts dcciuvn ww o^ield 
»ppc«l b>- the High Court 
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blocks of Bdinane-Biramp&U and Maulinge-BAdgund wi 
villages and 18,000 acrea; still to the north KQndapa-Donset 
five villa^'es aud 12,800 acros; to the north-east Bidoli-Vadkol 
nine \-ilIa^u8 aud 33,000 acres; to iho cast Kodt ball i - Hoi nd 
seven vilhigos aud li>,500 acres; to the oast Kala^'Usoc 
ton villager and 49,800 acres ; and in the extreme east Ai 
Dargi with 6ftoen villa^CB and 60,600 acres. 

The Gund-Shiv&pur group, on the plateau above the KAHnw^i 
in the extreme south-east includes the forest lands of tliroe 
with an cstimatod area of about -10,000 acres or 62*5 square 
ftnd u population of about 450. The best part of this block 
ffrcat teak forests of Gand and the splendid ererjfreon 
bhivapur. As the country is too rough for carta tho timber 
be pushed and dragged by elephants down slips to the Kt^lins 
floated aboat sixty miles to the Kodib&g wood-store no&r K& 

The teak logs vary in length from twenty-five to sixty feet 
contents fi-om forty to 150 cubic feet. Felling and carrying c 
amount at the Kodib&g wood store to £4 (Rs.40) the ton, aud the 
price varies from £7 4«. to £14 (Rs. 72 • Bs. 140) the tou of 
cubic feet. The Aurli-Maudorli group on the north aidu of the 
river includes the forest lauds of three villages/ with an es 
area of 9000 acres or 1406 square milos, and a popubiti 
Acre for acre these forests are in no way inferior to the G 
A cart track has been made twenty-one milea to tho Haliyfl 
atore and dead wood taken oat, but no treea have been felled, 
ing aud carrying charges to the wood store amount to I0«. ( 
the khandi of 12^ cubic feet and the selling rates vary from £1 
£2 (Rs. 15- Ks. 20) the khandi for toak and from ]6ji. to £1 4s. ( 
Bs. 12) for other timber. Closetotho north of tho Anrli forests 
Bdmane-Birampi^li blcxrk to the south and the Alaulingc-BAi 
block to the north of tho Kdliuadi. These blocks, incladinj 
lands of four villages, have on estimated area of about 18,000 
or 28^ sqnare miles and a population of about 270. Especially 
the rivers, they contain immense quantities of splendid larso tea 
other valuable timber, the whole being open to carts. The 
finds its way about eighteen miles north-cast to Ualiydlat a o( 
9«. (U9.4i) the hhandi of 12 J cubic feet and commands from £ 
to £2 10«. (Ra. 15 - Ra. 25) tho khandi for teak and 16«. to £ 
(Bs. 8-Rs. 12) for other timber. A good forest road runs 
through the B&mane-Birampiili group on the sooth of the Kal 
and a good cart track leads from the Snpa-Haliyal forest roi 
Barchi to tho Manlinge-BAdgund group to tho north of the ri« 

Tho Kttndapo-Donset group, ^ong the Katnal and Barchi 
north of the Maulinge-B4dgund forests, includes the lands 
villages^ with an estimated area of 13,800 acres or about h 



1 The village* are Gundt Sli«%'4ti. uid ShivApur. 

* Jo 1S68 kod IS«9 Mr. U. B»rT«tt, DepntT Cociemtor of PoTMta, mtd* 
from > ceatriLl [K^int in tbo faraaU to the heaA of the Kdneri ymm uld IraM 
■ItD to Uie river. Otliur slips liavc been mado b^ wood contncton. 

'Tba viUufiu are Aurli, lIll^]He, uid M&ndorh. 

' The Tin«£M are Kundape, Uarc^ttli, SluQgtrgftmn, Eimdalgtam, and 
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[uare miles and a population of ftboat 400. This is a first class toak 

38t which thonj^h steadily worked for the last sixteeu years^ still 

much fine l^ak, blockwood, and other timber. It is easily 

shed from Hflliyiil at an average distance of fifteen miles. It is 

3d by an excellent forest road with many branch cart tracks. 

Haliy^l the foiling and carryiog charj^^es amount to 7a. (Bs. '6\) 

A-A/T«./i and the sale price varies from £1 10».to£2 (Rs. 15-Ka.20) 

t43ak and from 16«. to £1 48. (Rs. 8 - Ra. 12) for other timber. 

?he Bidoli-Vadkal group on the plateau above the KAIInadi com- 

ses tho forests of nine villages' with an estimated area of about 

,000 acres or 61-d6 sqnare miles and a popniatton of 1067. Almost 

the villages exoept Bidoli and Chdjwri have a good deal of largo 

'c, and several of thorn have splendid leaf-shodding woods, aud 

fnificent tracts of evergreen forests covered with lofty treus of 

it girth.* Tho forests of this group have never been worked 

30pt to meet potty local wants. They can be reached both from 

>ve the Sahyadris and from tho coast and will prove most valuable 

bho opening of the Marmagaum and Uabli railway causes a demand 

wood. With slight improvements to the road any quantity of 

iber can be passed along the Ulavi-Kumbbarv^da road fifty miles 

[Sitavdda on the railway, 

le Kodthalli-IIolgodda group, along the K^linadi and the 

rhbounng Sabyadri slopes, includes tho lands of seven villages' 

an npprosimato aix^^a of 13,500 acres or 24*21 square milea and a 

ralatioii of 3CC. This group has fine leaf -abed ding furesta with a 

}d sprinkling of teak/ some rich evergreen patches,'* and a nice 

plantation of 135 acres.* The only outlet for this group I'a 

irds the coast. The logs aro dragged to the Kdlinadi by 

Iphants, and aro pushed about thirty-four milea down to the 

)dibag wood ^tore, uu bamboo rafts, for few of these trees float. 

felling, dragging, floating and stacking charges amoont to £2 

I. 20) the ton of fifty-two cubic feet and the prices vary from 

\^s. to £8 (Rs. 48 - Rs. 30) in the case of teak and from £4 to SA 

(Rs. 40 - Rs. 48) for other timber. 

*he Kiilsii-Usode block lies further inland than the Kodthalli- 

l^lgodda group. It includes the forest lauds of ten villages,'' 
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The villagca u« Bidoli. Chiperi, Knriy&di, Kaodijfuldo, BodmagMlde, Cliineh' 
id, Yenuukh, in»%'i, and VtokaL 

rhft l6a(-!ihe(Iiiin(i:-trrwi Are the Tennin&liiu, totnentou, AriDnA, puiicnltta, 
beUencii ; Uie Lsgerstrcemias, microcArpa um) RegiocE ; XyliA doUbriformi* ; 
lOftrpiU UjirBOputm ; DAlbergia Utifolm ; tho AlbiziiM, Lobbek. odontisaima 
lUDMB i NkuoloA par^-ifoliA knd Adinn (wnlifnlin arc n|v6GtaUy fioa. Tho ever- 
1 fprnta an ipeciidly fiae in Ku-iyddi. Blicdaagadda. Hcbbal, 'tormnkh, 
i and Vadkal- The chief trees are Artocarptut, hinota, jntcgrifolui, aod 
H^; C'alopbyllam, elatum and Wij;bttiuiuiii ; Myristica, laurifolia and mag- 
; Cinnamamam incra ; Coryota orcna, and almmt all the other variutioa of 
veil KAnaroao tn>M. 

» rWUiOM are aodthalli, BirkhoU, Hdibal, Bolwrxaddo, Soligwi. TirinaUi- 
_ aad Holgadda. 

Splendid ■pecimcos of the TormiDaliwi, tomontoaa, panionlata, b«U«rica, aod 
a ; PUrocarpiu Maraupium : Lagontrtemia microcarpa and Adiiia cordifolU. 
pacially id kodthalii. Birkhuti, H»bVial, aud Bobargaddo. 
the 135 acm wventy-tivs mtn i>laDt«d m ll^it ana >ixly in IS80 and 1881. 
le villaAM are Kfti«^, Amlx^i. OAogoda, Fotoli, Vinol, Nigri, Kliodli, 
, Avaae, and Uaoda. 
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Chapter 11. with an approximate area of -19,800 acres or 77*84 square miles 
Prodaetioo. ^ population of 4587. There is little teak but there aro fine 

„ ^ leaf-sheddiug woods aud especially in K^Id^i good pat<^ 

erergreen forest. Except in 1865-6t> in Usodo these forests 
been nsed only to meet local demands. AH parts of thom csnj 
reached by carts, bat tbeir timber will not bo wanted anleM 
Goa-Hobli railway raises a brisk demand. 

The Adangaum-Durgi block, in the extreme east as far u 
Anshi-SitAv^^ road, includes the forest lands of fifteen 
with an approximate area of 60,600 aores or 9*'71 square 
and a population of 1559. Though as a rule thio, those forests! 
some fiue largo trees, mostly leaf-slieddiug with several scatt 
evergreen patches. Except for local wants they hare oerer '_ 
worked. The minor products are Soapuuts, honey, grass, and m] 
balans especially in the west 

Wood-ash or kumri tillage was formerly common, bnt itl 
stopped except in a few villages to the sonth. lu the west 
put down forthc sake of the myrobalans and in the east the dei 
of the foreats pmvouta fires fiom being as common aa in ~ 
The evergreen patches are always free from fire. Bamboos « 
orer Supa in 1666-67 and in most places the young crop is fit : 

Sdrtedr. The K&rvr&T forest area is bounded on the north by Goa and Sa\ 

on the east by YellApur, on the south by Aukola,andon the west 
the tilled lowlands between the hills and the Arabian Sea. 
forests include the lands of fifty villages with a measured area 
137,246 acres or 214*44 square miles and a popnlation of 8 
87,000, chiefiy Halcpaiks, Komdrpaiks, Mardth&s, Bhand&ris, P| 
MusalmAns, and a few Shenri Brahmans and Christians, 
loreat area was carefully examined in 1 876 by Mr. E. J. Ebden, C! 
and divided into 86,269 acres of reserved and 50,977 acres 
piroteoted forests. But the whole has since (1879) been dc 
reserved forest.' "Wood-aah tillage was formerly widespread 
the area is now insignificant.^ 

The hill tops, slopes, and many of the Kfirw^r valleys are cov< 
with a more or loss douse forest growth. The beat forests are 
the BlonoB and in the dells facing the K&Iinadi, from the meefi 
of the K^tar and Bhaire boundaries about twenty miles east to 
meeting of the Sn|ia and YollApur boundaries. The rest of 
foreeta lie to the west of this tract along the Kdlinadi about twelve 
miles to the sea. Most of the forests are of leaf-shedding trees 
with considerable evergreen patches in ravines and near vilUigea, 
and much scattered donso scrub which, since wood-ash tillage baa 
been stopped, is fast turning into forest. The £d]-wilr foreeta may 
bo divided into four blocks, two in the eastern or better belt, the 
Devkiir-Devalinakhi group iivith nine villages and 48,000 acres to 
the Konth of the K^inadi, and the Ba I eroani- Bhaire group with seven 
villages and 45,000 acres to the north, of the river ; and twu in tho 

'The villages toe Aduigftum, CliApoIi, E&ruDbat, Timboli. Amwt, Vftfj^nm, 
Karandl, Piuali, Konade, BAniaiulvdi, Velipkumboli, Kumbml, Mintat-K.amWti, 
HAkmbe, and Durgi. ' Ovtm-hiwtU Gazette, 6th MATch JS79. 

■ In 1879-tM forty acrce, in IS80-81 tweoty-nine acre*. 
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itu or pooror forest belt, the Khervddi-Kodibiig groap witli 
ity-ouD villiigeii and 29^000 acres on the sonth, and the Algc. 
idgeri gT(>Qp with thirteen villages and ISj-iOO acres on the north 
le K^inadi. 

10 Devkdr-Devalmakhi gronp on the south of the Kiilinadi 

fludes the forest laudii of nine rillugos,' with an area of 48,681 

ia or 75 OS square uiiloa, and n poptilatiun of nbont 2400, The 

jr^een trees and the leaf-Kheddiu^' trees, except that the dindal 

logeissiiR latifoliu dnoa not otcnr and that the Uutir Acacia Catechu 

^commun, are the same as those in Supa andHahyiU, only not so 

There ts a considerable quantity of second and third class 

The Bdlemani-Bhairo group on the north of the K^linadi in- 

idcstho forest lands of seven villages^ with an area of 45,793 acres 

71'56 square miles and a jMipulation of 1017. Its foresta closely 

lenible those of the Devk;lr-Dovalmiikbi group to the south of 

river, Both groups have been worked for many years and moat 

the large timber has been sent to the Kodibiig timber store, an 

distanco of about twenty-fivo miles. 'Vhe felling, carrying 

1 stacking charges vary from 4«. to 10a. (I?s. 2 - He. 5) the kh<mdi 

twelve and a half cubic feet, and the price fetched varies from 

to£l I0«. (ns.lO-Ra.l6)forteakand from 14s. U>£l(Ks.7-RalO) 

other timber. In tho west or pooror forest tract the KhervAdi- 

dib^ group on the south of the K^linadi includes the forest 

ids of twenty -one villages,' with an area of 29,882 acres or 4-5*01 

miles, and a population of 21,557; and the Alge-Mndgori 

)np on the north of the river including the forest lands of thirteen 

logos,' with an area of 13,434 acres or 2099 square miles, and a 

ipulation of 11,108. These two groups are closely alike. Though 

forests are much thiuuer than those higher up tho river, they 

itain much useful wood for making iield tools and bnming. There 

[& great demand from the thickly-peopled coaat villages, and no 

jber is cut in either group except to meet the local demand. The 

3ta of seven villages close to KArwAi-,^ which woj-o stripped of 

wood when tho port and town of KdrwAz* (1865) were established, 

re siuce been strictly protected and are now covered with young 

i. Biimboos, which weru formerly abuudant, seeded some ten years 

), and the young crop is not yet fit for nse. The minor products 

tho Kdrwdr forests are myrobalnns and soapuuts, which are 

lered by the forest department, and catechu, honey, and 

imon which are farmed. 

[n the central division come the YelUpDr, Mnndgod, Kumta, and 

ikoln forests. The TelUpur forests are bounded on the north by 

KrUinadi and Kalghatgi in Dhiirwiir ; on the east by the Bedti 
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' Tb*! \-illagv6 ikn Dff^-kAr, Eftig», Hutugo, KtioLokAr. Virijo, M»lUpar, Sirve, 

villjigw ore BAlom&ui, Kadra, Uott«gW, L&nde, KiQurgauni, 6oy»r, and 

[ Tho TiUagee »r« KhcrvAdi, KAtar, Ksdiye, N&iti, MuIridA, Siddar, Kinnar, 
AvAd. Bitraal. Bclnr, Nivuli, Todar, AmadAlU, Kod&r, Choiidiye, Anee, Bioaoc, 
irtd. Bid, Uutkbol, Rud KodibAK- 
'Tho tDU^c* arc Aljce, Hankon, MadhoTida, Klaoageri, MAi&U, Gh*d«&i, 

itu, BoltegAli, Mainjtnl, SAratitvflda, Kolj^e, A^«r, ana Mudgen. 

1i« villages aru Chebdiyd, Arge, Knage, Shur&d, Ksdr&d, BAdaDd Boitkhol. 
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wliicli separates Yellftpar from Mimdgod and Sirsi ; on the 
Aukola and Kftrwitr; and on the west, by part of KArwir and the 
nadi river. The forents, none of which have been reserved, in 
the landa of seventy-nine villages with an area of 222,7'JT aci 
348 sqnare milca and a population of about 15,000. The 
KirwAr road which runs north and sonth and IheMtindgod- 
ffano&hgadi road which rnns east and we»t divide the T< 
lorestfl into four blocks with clear and well marked limits, 
blocks are Ldlj^li-Sistmudi in the north-west with fiftc-en v 
and 46,500 acres ; Kdmgeri'Koudom&ui iu the uorth^cast witb 
Tillages and 01,500 acr^a ; Hegfjfdpar-Subgeri in the south-east 
twenty-four villages and 47,3UO acres, and Sigep&l-Jogalep^ i: 
soath-west with thirtj-two villages and 67,500 acres. The 
of the northern groups aro chiefly of leaf-shedding and those 
southern groups chiefly of OTergreeu trees. They have much 
bamboo, and fine timber of splendid size and exceeding valuo 
people of the great bare conntry to the enst and north. ] 
south, the slopes and tops of the Sahyidris are clothed 
most splendid evergreen forests. In some of the rich ralh 
dells are cocoa-palm groves and spice and betol gardens, oa 
its belt of stripped ami pollarded forest. Except close to the 
dri ridges all YelllSpur foreata are open to carts. From the 
slopes and uplands the timber passea inland, and from the 
slopes it is dragged and floated down the Gangavali and KA 
rivers. The Ldlguli-Sistmndi block in the north-west is bound 
on the north by the KAIinadi river, on the east and south by 
Baliydl-Katgegaue^bgudi road, and on the west by the K&tina^j 
It includes the forest lands of fifteen villages^ with an area 
46,473 acres and a population of 4743, mostly MarathAs or Kunh 
Christians, Sidis, and a few Havik BrAhmans. Nearly the wh 
area is splendid mixed forest and over the greater part of it there 
much teak. In the eight first named villages the teak is ofsa 
growth, seventy to eighty feet to the first bough, and yielding 
thirty to sixty feet long with 100 to 175 cnbic feet of solid tim 
Especially in Angod there are lai^ tracts of first class eve 
forest' with magnificent bakuf, toon, and angoli trees ninety 
feet to the first bough, crowned by fifty or sixty feet of bmnchos,' 
yielding 150 to 225 cubic feet of timber. Bambong of s 
useful kinds grow freely mixed with the trees.* The large bom 



I This in t)ie ravunno enrvpy estimntn ; thu former ostiniate wu 233, 140 acrw. 

■The^-iltAgMKroLAIgulirCiotguli, Hokali, fianigMlcle. NAgirkAo, DehAlli.Bc. 
KatBACAQMligadi, Aaijod, Oer&l, H&vgadd*, Eaiuulg4l, B«lgan, YvlUjrar, 
Sistmudi. 

*The fiiiHt erorgncD troei nr* anfffU. Artocftri)DH hiranta; jxck or pht 
Artooarpat integrifnlia ; drcddri, Cedreu Tooim ; temfni nr red ilmt^ri, Cluck.^ 
taWlaris ; bakuf, Mimusot^ Eleogi ; bnlye, Vitex altiasitiu ; frofcfri, C&Iophj^li 
WigbttiHiiim ;nelaidri, Alacodaphoe Bomicarpifolia ijdtnbult KageaJM JmiahoUum, 
baini ar sngd-nnlm, CArj'otn urcns. 

*Th6 chief Ickf'ihedding titular trcM arc tea^ orM^-rifi, Tectona grandis; mi 

Tarmiiulia to&u^nbMa ; minili, (.agri-Ktrn'iiiiA luicrocarM, hrtUH, AdiaB coMifolia ; 

jdmba. Xyli* dotabnformia ; also, but HparinKtjr, «At«n(>m, Dalbergulatifolut •,timdat, 
Tsrnuaalu pinicaUta. ; gotiny, TerminaXia b^erioa ; Mdmi)t, Oreiria tilini>folia ; ' 
Ptoroo&rpns M«r3nrunm ; tntmliia, L'arnya arbocea ; hoUmtUfi. Terminaba ^ 
Jindalt Aoogniaas mUoiuttttlttmlta, Nauclw parvifolia, ami b^iati, Aibinda 
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led in 1868 and tho now crop is nearly rmdy for uso ; the 

Idle-sized bamlioos seodud in 1874 and in three years will prove a 

mdiJ crop. Thoug'li moat of tho forests of this j^roup have been 

rked daring tho last sixtftfin years, thoy have still vast uteres, of 

idid mature timber. The teak of tho K^linadi slopes goes by 

to the Kodib^g- wood store. From above tho crenta of the 

linadi slopes the produce passes east to the Kannigori saw mills, 

mileaandaholf aorthof Yelldpar. During the last twelve years 

bat 1927 trees or an yojirly average of 160 have been felled and 

^' oved from these forests. The falling and carrying charges to tho 

libiLg store amount to £4 (Rs. 40) a ton of fifty-two cubic feet and 

jTelUpnr and the saw mills to £1 or £1 4*. (Ra. I0-Rs.l2) the ton. 

sale price at Kodibtig varies from £7 4*. to £14 (R«.72-Ra.l40) 

ton; at Yelliipur from £0 to £8 (R3.6O-R9.8O) theton ; andat tha 

mills from 3*. 6^. to 5*. (Rs.lf - Ra.2A) the cubic foot sawn 

scantlings and planks. Tho cheaper kinds of timber do not bear 

cost of carriage to the coast. Tliey are sent to Yelldpur and 

" at prices varying from £3 4^. to £4 16*. (R«.a2-Ra.48) the ton 

at tho saw mifla at U. 6d. to 3«. (ons. 12 - Bs. 1 1) the cnbio 

B Kannigori-Kondemani block in the north-east of Yell&pur 
bounded on tho north and east by tho Tattiballa river, a part of 
Ighntgi in Dhdrwir, and the Bedti river. It includes the lands 
eight villages' with an area of 61,500 acres and a population 
1739, mostly MarAthA Kunbia, Dhnngar-Gavlis, Christians, 
a few Sidis. Most of it is fine high mixed forest with much 
: except in Sashrahaltiand Koudemani. The best parts of the 
np are near the west from Kauuigeri to tho Tattihalla river and 
cuco east to Kalghatgi whnre the trees are smaller. Again 
Vtartiug from near Kirvitti sonth along and back from the Bedti 
fiver, very fine forests stretch right to the road between the Bedti 
bridge and YellApnr. The trees are tho same as in the LAlguli- 
Siatnindi group, only there are more and finer Aohw Pterocarpua 
IMarsapiam, lUndtjU Anogeissus latifolia, and hehitia Albizzia 
|m>cora. Tho few small patches of evergreen forests in the south aro 
of liiflo value. A splendid crop of the largo bamboo which seeded 
in iS'JS ia ripe in some favoured spots and in two years will be fit 
for use. Some of the timber of this group goes to the Kannigeri 
•aw mills and some to the Yellapur and Kirvatti stores. The 
foUiug and carrying chai'ges and the sale prices are the aamo as ia 
tho Lilguli-Sistmndi group. About 39,000 trees have been felled 
and removed fi-om these forcstSj but thoy still abound in vast stores 
of tho finest timber. 

The Uoggdpnr-Sabgeri group, in the soaih-eafit, is bounded on the 
cast and suuth by tho Bedti, on the west by the Arbail-Yell&par 
Voad, and on tho north by the Yellapur- Mundgod road ae far east 
9B the Bedti bridge. It includes tho lauds of twonty-foup villagea* 



> The villiifcea us Konnii^ri, Kaochinhalli, Kimtti, Uoeallj. Midnar, Koliken, 
■talindiaUi, aoi! KoDdemani. 

' ■ Tba TiQujM ara HeKK^pur, Kalaor, Uotkhand, SomuibaUt, diaodgnli, &UUI> 
'^—B, M4god. UciiamUi, Ukbbguli, Dovarjiadde, Holfimftda. BetUiaud, SuJg^, 
M 1S18-6 
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witb an area of 47,316 aores and apopnlation of 2976, mostly 
BrihmanB, Mar^lL^, and a few Sidis and Son&rs. Thf> 
of this gTonp are splendid, crowded with lofty Ipaf-ahcdding 
evergreen trees. The whole is almost etjnnlly valoable except 
tracts near and a few miles south of YelUpur and some plots a 
back from the crests of the SahyAdris which in past times 
cleared for grazing or wood-ash tillaga Their nearness to Yell 
and theireosy commanication with Maodgod and Sirsigiro a 
value to the fine mixed high forests of Kalsnr, Somaimalli, 
pur, Chaudguli, and Mal&lganm along the tiedti rirer. Exc 
few evergreen pat<?ho8 thoao are chiotfy leaf-shedding foreats 
excelleut large< tt'ak uud besidus the troes already mentiozied 
honi, mafii, kindal, nandi, shesham, and belati. Aa in the 
Kondiroani group, a splendid crop of young bamboos will 
for nae in two years. Next in valae to these leaf-shedding fui 
are the splendid evergreen tracts of Mdgod, Uegumbli, Da 
Devargaddc. Sulg^r^Halgtln, Romodi, and Balekhiwi. In tb( 
the evergreen trees already mentioned except the Calophyl 
elatnm are found inplenty and of great sixe. Besides even 
the Mdgod and Hegombli forests have a good deal ol 
and much very large Terminalia tomeutosa and Lagerst 
microcarpa. These forests are easy to work. Klephants 
the timber to the ficdti river down which it is floated thirl 
milos tp tho Gaiigavuli timber store. The large bambooa 
in 1866-67, and the young crop has boon in use for the last 
Tears. The remaining forests are back from the Saby&dria 
Detween Ihem and YellApur. Thoy have no teak, but spU 
erergreon trees, and a good deal oivuxtti, kindal, nandi, and jt 
They have never been worked except to meet local wants. The ' 
bamboos seeded in 1S68 and are again nearly fit for nse, 
crop is not so good as in other parts. 

Tho Shigep&I-Jogalep&I gronp in the sonth-weat \& bounded on i 
north by the KatgHgancshgudi-YoIlApur road, on the oast by 
YelUpur- A-rbai) road, on the south by Aokola, and on the west by iht] 
Kdlinadi river and K^rwSr. It includes the forests of thirty-twoj 
villages^ with an area of 67,135 acres and a population of about Ij2<W,| 
mostly Havik Bnthmons, Marathas, Christians and a few Sidis. Tl 
beet forests are those of Aibail, Gall^nar, Kodlagadde, Amhg»i 
Vajrahalli, Honagadde, Tdrgdr, Big^r, Kalche, Kodsalli, and Barl 
which join and together fill the upper and lower Sahyfidri ala 
The leaf -shed ding and evergreen forests share the hill sides 
rival each other in excellence. Teak is plentiful on the low. 
slopes. It is not easily carried to the inland wood-stores, but tr-ui 
Arbail, GullApur, Kodlagadde and Ambganm it can readily be 
dragged to tne Bedti and floated to the Gang&vali wood storOi 



AjuAffir, Nandct^li, Komuli, Hulgin, B&leUwoi, Jogadmftne^ BatikirpAimt 
GopMiniUM, Hi:lalk»rjp4ld«, Kondikeri, and Skbgori. 
1 The viKfl^s «r« .sfumpil, Tfttgjlr, IluttftkiDAno, Hirigil. Lin^mdliul. TVinkgArij 

Chimmballi, 'IVUii^'iiri, Arbftil. GulUpur, Kodluulde, Ambgaum, Huoi " ™ 
VjtjnduUli, TdirBir. Bigir, KodMlli, KVlohe, MarUlli, KAttor, fi&ro, Mi« 
B«aadgDU, ChiUcauiuie^ aud Jogali-pAl. 
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forosta is easily floated down the KiHinadi 

other first claiut woods petnru a good profit 

gent by the Kdlin&di or Bedti-Gangarali rivers. Besides 

J is an inimcnso qoantity of grand matU^ kindal, Arjuna 

nattdif ft good dc&l of it available for inland use. The ever- 

fore«tfl on the upper slopes are crowded with lofty trees of 

nsual evergreen varieties.^ Among tliem the murgaimara 

unia purpurea is very common and highly valued for its acid 

int fruit, and kokam oil. The bamboos seeded in 16G6-67, and the 

crop has bueu fit for use since 1879. Next to the south are 

forest tracts of ^^favinmane, Benadgnli, Marhalli, Brire> and Kdnar. 

[oept some patches of evergreen in the upper elopes and some fino 

iber in the lowest slopes^ these forests hare been spoiled by wood> 

tallage.* 

lidea the forests of this group already described, those oE 
^(il, Balgur, Bugiukalte, ChimaiihaUi, and Tellanfferi are worthy 
«f note for their splendid evergreen timber which has the special 
|Bine of being not more than ten miles from the Tell^nr store. The 
^fc wooded tracts between Tellapnr and the great Sahyddh forests 
flnitaiu fair but not very valuable timber. The bamboos of the forests 
near TellSpur seeded in 1808-09, but except in a few choice spots, 
the yotmg crop is not yet fit fur use. 

kThe minor products of the YoUapur forests are myrobalans, soap- 
%a, houcy^ cinnamon, wild pepper, grass, and canes. Myrobalans and 
B small crop of soapnuts are gathered by the forest department ; 
ciDXiamon honey and wild popper are farmed ; grass and canos may 
be cut free of charge for local use, but a yearly fee of 3d. (2 am.) a 
d is levied on all cattle grazing in foroKt reserves. Before the 
|76 famine the largest recorded export of bamboos was 183,599. 
ring the famine year it fell to 4-i,913. It has again risen from 
t2o in 1879-80 to 110,200 in 1880-81, and to 484,700 in 1881-82. 
export fco is the same as in Ilaliyal G«. (Hs. 3) the hnndred for 
large bamboos, As. (Rs. 2) the hundred for middle-sized bamboos, 
and 2s. (Ro. 1) the hundred for small bamboos. Daring the last few 
years forest fires have been fairly kept down. 

The Mnndgod forests are bounded on the north by the Bedti 

Csr, on the east by Bankipur and Hdngal in Dhdrw^r, on 
south by Sirai, and on the west by the Bedti river. The forest 
lades the lauds of ninety-one villajjes with an area of 103,699 
acres, of which 3o,295 are reserved and 6f?,30i are protected,* and a 
populatiun of about 15,800. They are divided into five groups, 
jMo in the west with reserved forests, and three in the east where 
^k forests have been reserved. The two wentcm blocks are 
^nrebsil-RAyanhalli in the north-west with seven villages and 
94,650 acres, and Chikka-Havnlli-Hnlharri in the south-west with 
eight villages and 10,i)00 aores. The three eastern blocks are 
Holihond-Kusnr in the north-east with twelve villages and 
14,700 acres, Hire-Bachauki-Nyasargi in the east with thirty-ouo 
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> See above p. 40. 

s This hu been r«daced to 1Z7 acre* in 1680 and 125 aoree io 1681. 

* G«rv*niaunt ReeolaUoa fi669, 'iOth Ootobnr 1880. 
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villages and 24,300 acres, and Hanuidpnr-BoraTi&gTidi in 
Bouth-oaat with thirty-three vUlagOB and 19,000 acres. The Yerel 
RayanhalH group, mostly aloug aod back from the Bcdti nri 
inchidos the lanua of seven villager' with an area of 34,055 
of which 29,245 are reserved and 5410 protected, and a popol 
of 869, mostly Mardtha-Ranbifl, Vadars, Dhangur-GaTlie, 
Christian Sidis. Most of this area is high mixed forest 
good teak and tho other varioties of leaf-fihedding trees giran und< 
jollApur. Besides these forest* grassy glEides occur here and tl 
witli geltt Itandia dumetortim and pendri Itandia nltgiuosa bnsl 
Theso glades were cleared by tho cattle-keeping Dhangar-T 
who formerly iufestod th(^o forosta and lived oltomfttoly betwe 
them and Maisnr. There is an abundant supply of the three kinds 
useful bamboos. The large bamboo seeded iu 180d-G9 and the yoaD( 
crop is not yet fit for use. These forests have been sparingl] 
■worked for the last twenty years. ITiey still contain large qnantit' 
of teak and other usefol timber. The produce is tAken either 
twelve inillcs west to YclMpnr or about the same distance cast tn 
Mundgod. Felling and currying charges come to £1 5«. {Ha. V2.k) 
the ton of fifty-two cubic feet and the sale price varies from jE4 Ititf. 
to £6 88. (Ra.4S-R8.64) for teak and from £3 4ji. to £4 (Re. 32- Rb. 40] 
for other timber. This group has no evergreen forests. 

The Chikka-Hnrvalli-Hdlharvi group in the south-west includes the ' 
lands of eight villages^ with an area of 10,9G4 acres, of which 6050 ■ 
arc reserved and 4914 protected, and a population of 4o8, chteflyH 
Mar&this, Lingayats, Vadars, Dhaugiir-GavUs, and a few Dravid^ 
Br&hmans. TKis gronp is well stocked with teak and other fine 
timber. It has been worked for the last eirtoen years. At the 
SingaDballi wood store abont nine miles from the forestS; felling 
and carrying charges amount to £1 Os. Cfi. (Ks. lOJ) the tonof fifty- 
two cubic foot. Thesale price varies from £6 to£10 (Ra.fiO-Rs. 100) i 
for teak and from £4 to £10 (Rs.4U- Ks.lOO) fur other timbar»fl 
The honi grows to a remarkable size in theso forests, and is o^ 
great favourite in Dhiirwdr, often fetching as high a price 
as tho best teak. To the large evergreen forest at Kurli wii 
elephants used to come from SorAb in Maisur. Their last visit 
iu 1808. This Kurli forest him Inini Carynta nrens or sago-pal 
and the nsuol lufty varieties of evergreen trees. Bamboos aboundj 
The lai^e bamboo seeded in 186-S-69 and the young crop is not 
yet fit for use. The forests in the oast of Mundgod strotclung from 
Hulihond north to Tamgalli near Bodangod in Slrsi are thin but 
valuable for their teak and sandalwood. They are all protected 
and are divided into three groups : Hnlihond-Kusnr in the north, 
Hiro-Bachanki*Nyrisargi in the centre, and Hanmapur-RorftnAgudi 
in the south. Tho Hulihond- Kustir group in the north-east in- 
cludes the lands of twelve villages^ with an area of 14,718 acres and 



* The vtllAeei are Yoroboil, BillQkklli, Gunj&vati, Mamhalli, BolagiahaUi, Enlkori. 
mod lUyanhiuU. 
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alatinn of altont 8700^ mnstly DriiTid BrAhmans, Ling^yats^ 
lixiiins, MurAthas, BnrnJs, aud Vadars. The forests arc very 
except in U^r-^iukori, Hnlihoud, an J part of Naiidikatti, which 
well stockeU with trees of fair growth, cliietly toak, matti, kindal, 
aud dindal. There ih ahiomiich saudulwoodr/antfAa Santalum 
_ koi, Knd large quauUtJes of bamboos. The large bamboo seeded 
In ]d72-7iJ aud tho young crop is not yet fit for use. The furosta 
' ''■■'• group have uot been worked for profit and timber has been 
ily to moot local nnuts. Aa the »audalwood matures, it is 
IpftibertMi and aont to Sinti where the foiling and carryiug charges 
come to from 10ft. to Xt (Ka.S- Re. 10) and the aale price varies from 
£12 to LUi {lis. no -Bs.nO) the Jchandi oi 5G0 pounds. The Iliro- 
^banki-Nyiisarg^i gronp occapies both sides of the road betwoou 
u and Alutwigod from a little uorth of Mundgod to the 
Hi wood store. It includes the lands of thirty-one 
with an area of 24,298 acres and a population of 5730, 
Dravid Brahmani^, Linpayatp, Marathd«, Vadars, Bumdg, and 
i&ns.^ Though as a rule thin^ most of the forests have here 
tborc a promisinf? growth of yoang teak, matti, kindal, dindalt 
tham, and saodalwood at certain ^vourod places near streams 
the soil and Hheltor are good. Bamboos of three kiud^ are 
id but not to the same extent or so well grown as in the cooler 
The large bamboo seeded in 1872-73 and the yonng crop ia 
rot fit for use. Some cnttingsbegnn in 1^79 aro still going on In 
Sauavalli forests^ where old and Hrc-damaged trees arc being 
and worked into Gcld-toots. These field-tools aro io great 
land and sell at Zd. tu In. {ans. 2-8) each, people coming fifty 
or gixty miles from parts of Dhdrwfir and taking cart-loads. 

The Hanmiipur-BoraD^igudi gronp in the Bouth-en«t occupies both 
;s of the Sirsi-Maudgod road from the Singanhalli wood store to 
Badangod in Sirsi. It includes the forest lands of thirty-throe 
goH with an area of 18,96>j acres and a population of 5055, 
jtly Dravid Bnifamansj Lingiyat^, MardtliAs, Vadars, Musalmans, 
Barndii.' The forests are much the same aa those of the Hire- 
ihanki-Nyiiaargi group, only that there is less teak and dindal^udi 
Mite-muital Buteafrondosa. Jambekop.Siddiipur, Jalgeri,Naginkeri, 
cod, Kalebailj Janageri, and Hallikop are also much heavier- wooded 
the general ran of frontier lands, and in Hallikop there is a fair- 
evergreen forest with numerous lofty trees. This patch of 
m forest naod to be risitcd by wild elephants from Maisnr. 
forests of this group have not been worked. Only Randalwood 
matures is gathered and sent to Sirsi. Bamboos of thrco useful 





lUwHiaiK nire-Bachuiki, Pdm, Tftttiballi, Teginkop, Tamvinkop, Kftrgoti, 

, tUlfaokon, MaIvhIIi. LdkoUi, TumbarEi, Antlnt^, Kalliiilli, Ilirelialli, 

Tmlkop. AlhaUi.MundKAli, Kanv-i-kAtar.OhinUi.Hoskop, 8Alg:^vt, Ajjihalli, 

BkpMgiuiili, SaiiavKlIt, Eaigunkop, H»lgwikup, Kucdargi, Muailgod, 

* Tlie tilUgea ju% nininApur, Nilenur, Eittur, Shinp>nhi>Ui, Marndi, Balihcad 



Botmnsnii 



liilc," Vormltti, Hadtlkop, BbwJrApar. PiU», IngalKi. KatSop, Kadabgori, 

^Kop, H&lliK^ap, Junliekop.SMcUpur, Kolgi M«lgi.Jai^ch,Nagiiikeri,Biko(l, 

|y»adl* Jfttiauiih, Gittigsar, Andebail, Horganiutlli, VirApur, KyUdikop, Yenug»Ui, 
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kiuda aro mot with, bat in abandanco only in the west. 
large bamboo seeded in 1872-73 and the yotmg crop ia not jo% 
for nse. 

T}ie minor prodacts of the Mnndgod forests are honey and gntB, 
There are very few myrobalana or soapnnts. The honoy farm 
sold yearly. Qrass may bo cut free ; bat cattle grazed in the rese 
pay a yearly head-fee of Sd. (2 anna*). Before the 1876 famine 
tai^feet recorded export of bamboos was 282,501, in 1876 
namber fell to 114,792, in 1879-80 it was as high as 376,062, 
in 18S0-Si it again fell to 272,496. The export fee ia the same 
in other Hub-divisious.' Fires are very common. Many if not m 
are wilful, the people firing the forests either to increase the quanti' 
of dead wood, or m pursuit of game. 

The Ankola forests are bounded on the north by Kirw&r 
TelMpur; on the east by Sirsi and Kumta; on the south by Knmta 
and on the west by the Arabian Sea. They include the lands o' 
eighty-two villages and have a measured area of 183,715 acres 
287-0& square miles, of which 82,OGO acres or 128*21 square milea 
are reserved and 101,655 acres or I68'R4 square miles are profected.* 
Tlie chief forests classes, who namber about 33,800, are Jialepaiks, 
Hfilvakki-Vokkals, Havik Brahmans, N(ldigar8,Karivakkal3, Musal- 
mfins, and a few Christians. The couutry ia hilly. Alougtbo uurth 
and north-west the forests on the hill tops aud higher slopes have 
Buffered severely from wood-ash tillage, but the lower slopes, the dells, 
and the Gangdvali valleys are well wooded. Splendid high mixed 
forests stretcn up the Gangdvali valley and in the neighbouring hills 
from near Aganr to the border of Yell&pur and Sirsi. The forests may 
bo <iividcd into five groups: three in the richer eastern tract, Kuntgoni- 
Brahmurinthe extreme south -east, with Iweu^-one villages and 26,880 
acres; Bh^vkdr-Rhirguni in the south-east, with eleveu villages and 
48,375 acres; and Kodlagadde-Hebbul in the cast, with five villages 
and 29,670 acres ; and two in the barer west, HeggArmakigadde-Oole 
in the north-west, with nineteen villages and 54,4U0 acres ; and 
Agsur-Shettikeri in the west, with twenty-six villages and 24,400 
acres. The Kuntgnni-Brahinnr group in the extreme south-east ia 
a splendid block of forests lying immediately below the Vaddi paaa 
and between ite crest and the trong&vali river. It mns about six 
miles along the Sahyddris with an average breadth of about seven 
miles or an area of about forty-two square miles, all reserved. 16 
includes the forest lands of twenty-one villages' with a population of 
about 7450 mostly Havik BrAhraans, MarfLth&s, HAlvakki-Vakkals, 
MukiHs, NAdig^i's. AmbigArg, Musalmfins, and a few Christians. 

The forests along the Sahyiidris are mostly evergreen. Though 
marred by former wood-ash tillage they have somo splendid treea. 
Below the Sahy^dris and towards the Gang&vali, many parts of the 
leaf-shedding forests are very fine, with magnificent maili, kindtdf 



I 



1 Sm Above p. 43. • Ovvtmment OumUt, 28th October IS80. 

■ The riUwea sre Kantguni, GandabAU. MonduJli, MogaU, A&dlii, K&rbul, Baliltt, 
lUtatgari, Kankjuii-SblvApur, Mulrui, Devk^de, ^aawlgcri, KAina^v, Adigoo, 
ilCrtgm, H«gn, Jog, AngBdibail, M&iu([m1<Ic, £jib|[iU, and Urahmor. 
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namJit k^ddl, sagdi, jdmla, and kkair in ffae soDth. Thia 
Ip has n«ver bwn worked. It was formerly in Knmta and waa 
ferred to Ankolft in 18S0.^ 

Sb&Tk&r-Sbirgam group to the north of tlie last group has also 
idid timber. It iocludca tho lands of elcTon viDages* with an 
o| 48,375 acrei), of which 31,684 are rosorred and 10,691 are 
;t«d, and a population of 251S. Good sized teak is found 
ringlr over the higher ground. Tho chief and largest trees 
the Tenninalias, tomeutosa, paniculalaj and Arjuua; Logerntrca* 
microc&rpa, Terocarpua Marsnpium, Adina oord^foha, Xylia 
jriformia, and Scbleichera trijnga. Fine patches of evergreen 
t, notablj- near tho Mushki pass, are also foond along the hills 
in the ravines, with all tho nsnal varieties of evergreen trees, 
le canea and palms are also abundant Forracrly much limber 
Mod to be ont and sont to the coast, but for more than sixteen years, 
except that dead wood has been taken from them, these forests have 
liftd rest. 

Tho Kodlaf^adde-Hebbnl group to the north of the Gangdvali 
inclndus the lands of five villages,' with an ai-ea of 29,671 acres, of 
irhich 22,114 are reserved and 7557 are protoctod, and a population 

tl2t3. The trees are the same and are equally well grown 
h tho«e of the Sh^vkdr-Shirguni group. There is a good deal 
fair sized teak, and evergreen patches are common alon^ the 
bills and io the ravines. The Calophyllum elatam or Poonspar la not 
foood. In 1878-79 about 800 tons of teak and other timber were 
cot and sent tu the Gtrng^rali wood store. Since Ihon, except for 
dead wood onttings these loresta have had rest. The felling and carry- 
atg charges amounted to £2 4». (Rs. S2) the ton of fifty-two cubic 
lMt« and tho sale price varied for teak from £4 19«. to £6 8«. (Ra. 48- 
lU. G4), and for other timber from £3 4«. to £4 1C«. (Bs. 32 -Rs. 48) 
ft Ion. In the protecttHl forests of K&ttinhakln and Kaulalli arrange- 
ments were made at the time of tho survey sctllemeut for a yearly 
grant of 13^ acres for wood-ash tillage. To meet this 139|4 
mores of thick scrub have been marked oS, and to this tho wood-ash 
tniage ia to bo confined. The other leas important forests to the 
north of the Gang^vali are divided into two almost equal parts by 
the range of hills that runs from Agsnr to the coast at Algeri. To 
the north of this ridge, the Hegg^rmakigadde-Gule gronp inclades 
nineteen villages* with an area of 54,401 acres of which 28,2G2 
arc reserved and 2G,130 protected. Tho population numbers about 
6600. These forest's have greatly BuCTerod from wood-ash tillage, 
all the hill tops and higher slopes having been loft bare or covered 
with close scrub. In t£e dells are some scattered patches of forests 
and along both aidea of the Avarsa which rises on tho Sikli-Tarli> 
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■ OovaantBnt Nf>ti6ciLtion 6533. 10th December 18S0. 

''The vilUjTca «r« Shivkiu-, Heggar, Dot'Juigera, Knl]esliTar-Sirug«uin, Walrali^ 
DalT^i, Mailu, DoDgri. Uillar, Kiuniiulai, and ShirffnDi. 
*1be vilb^ Ant KodlAfcadde, Suaks&l, Kattinhakto, KjuiUUi and HebbuL 
'TIu) riUwM MO H«i(gArmaki^lda, Kuuthinule, Marmgadde, Shevagnle, Sikll- 
brii. Eendita, Lakke2au7Mailiiiu. lI«ggiiRii-Kat«b)iAvi, MaUor-Knnchibail, Berda, 
HaUtkori, Belikeri, Avana, lUrvid, Sakalbeo, Vuilbw, and Oole. 
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Sheveguli, and Kcudijo bills aro tracts of fairiy high forest. 
evorgreeu, patchua liavo alHU oscapod tho axe of the wood-ash uU( 
Theee forests have not been worked for profit. Except some df 
wood for poles and firewood no timber has boon cut. The 
aro the same as in other iwrta of Ankola, only they are 
Btnallcr. Khair is the prevailing" tree all over the lower 
towards the coaat. It is extremely valuable and haa been at 
protected since 1873. At the time of the forest settlement a 
grant of 217tt7 acres for wood-ash tillage was made in tho prot 
forests of Sbevcgulc, Hallani, Kendije, Lukkoguli, Sikli/ 
Hcgami-Kotcbhdvi, and Kanchimalc. To meet this grautl810< 
of dense »crab were murkud off, and t-o this area wood-ash 
now restricted. 

Tho Agsnr-Shetikeri group to the soath of tho Algeri 
includos the lands of twenty-six villages' with an ni 
24,368 acres of protected forest and a population of 9035. 
forests have suffered so severely from wuud-ash tillage that the 
sides aro covered with a dense mass of thorny scrub in^toad of wi) 
forest. Over the lower lands also the forests are thin and poor, 
trees are the same as in the Hegg&rmakigaddc-Qulo group to thi 
north of the Algeri hills, only they are still smaller atid patches 
evergreen are rarer. Tho prevailing tree is the valtmblo kkt 
AcHcia Catechu, and this since 1873 has been strictly protttcted wit 
tho IjL'st resuUa. These forests are nut worked for profit and no timl 
is cut except to meet local wants. Wood-ash tillage has heti 
completely stopped. The bamboo which is found in largo quontitiosj 
seeded in different parts of Aukola between 1868 and 1875, Tho 
new crop promises well, but is not yet fit for nse. 

The minor products are myrobalans, Boapnnts, honey, cinnamon, 
cat'Cchu, grass, and canes. T^fyrobalans and soapnutd are guihered 
by tho Fureat Department ; tho others, except Iho canee which uro 
free and mueh used for baskets, are farmed. 

The Kumta forests are bounded on tho north' by Ankola, on tbo 
east by Sirsi and part of Sidddpur, on tho south by Honftvar and 
part of SiddApur, and on the west by the Arabian Sea. The forests 
incindo the wosto and forest lands of 109 vilbiges with an estimated 
area of about 260 square miles of forest and with a population of 
about 31,300. None of it has yet been marked off as reserved. 

The forests lie between the water>shed of the Sahyddris and tho 
sea. Except some heavy evergroen forests along the Sahy^ris, 
which either traditional sacreducss or the siae of the timber pro- 
tected from the axe of the wood-ash cultivator, and in some vaDoys 
and dells, the foi-ests have e\-erywhoro suffered severely. Ktill in 
favonrable places sixteen years of protection have done much to 
.change dense scrub into young forest. On the lower slopes and 
porta nearer cultivation tho better kinds of trees have been replaced 

^^^ 1 The villages we A^nr, Adiar. N»yg»ddm, Sirkuli*. Bolegall. Buribul, Sb«d«r{, 
^^B Botgadde, Vaadise, Bolo, TftlgKdtla, .Sirgunji. VwMu-kudriffe, Belse, Surve, BelamUr, 
^^H Wi in j ^m akki, Hadav, Kaogil, HonucUii, Uiohksd, Ko&uii, Shirir, Bilchoyuura. 
MaDjguni, Mid Shctikeri .r— o-> 
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Iba lurdier and valoAhle Aoacu OAtooliny which more readily 
mott trees adapta iuelf to {>oor and worn-oat soils, 
forests form tour groups, in tho east two better groapa nearer 
, and in tfae west two poor groups ucarerthe soa. The oast«m 
are Mor«e>^UppiDpattaQ in tho south-oast with twenty-seren 
and abont 41,600 acres, and Uebbail-Yelvalli in tho east with 
IIageBand32,000acros. Thepoorercoostgi'oupsaro Antra valli- 
idnlt in tho north with twelve villaj?03 and 3*,000 acres, and 
l-Manki in the sonth-weat with uiuo villag:es and 20,500 acres.' 
forests are in the Morao-Uppinpattan group, in the aonth- 
ihe Talley of the Tadri river and its tributary the Bennihalla 
alung the ne-ighbounng hills between Uppinpattan and the 
id and Doddamani passes. This group includes the forests 

iky^eren Tillages' with an approxioiato area of 41,000 acres 

oxty-tive square miles and a population of about 3000, chiefly 
Br^tnans, Mar^lh^ Halopaiks, Karivakkals, Musatm^iis, 
few ChristiaQs. The greater part is good mixed forest with. 
^besl iotbe east bnt it is everywhere damaged by wood-ash tillage. 
E-sheddiiig trees vtatii and kindal are the commonest with 
kknir on the lower ground. There are also heavy evergreen 
of which the best ia in the Nilkund pass with poonspar and » 
sbony, besides the usual large and lofty evergreen trees, 
next best forests are the IIobbail-Yclvalli group, to the north 
the Ust group along both sides of the Dovimane pass road lictwcca 
^and Knmta and stretching from the crest of the Sabyadris at 
le to the foot at Katgitl. This group includes the lands of 
' with an ajwa of 32,000 acres or 6fty square miles and a 
- -.'Jl, mostly Hdvik Brdhmans, Mar4thas, Karivakkals, 
iiki-, and Musalm&ns. Though wood-ash tillage was formerly 
jneral, there are some fine stretches of good timber, notably 
>ndid evergreen forests on both sides of tho Dcvimauo paas- 
nth many poonspars, Calophyllum olatum,Jind other lofty trees, 
is little teak, bnt there are fine vinfii, htndal, nandi', heddcj 
, nmnjuti, nn^di, and a groat deal of khair. In the evergreen 
there is aliio a good dmtl of thoso fine woods, tho halge 
alt.iiMnma, and the rtrij/e^r Artflcarpua hirauta ; and the useful 
Caryota nrens or wild sago-palm, and the valuable tulipai 
Im Corypha nmbraculifera. 

Tho Antravalli-BLandvAl group occupies the north of the snb- 
neion between the Tadri river whore it changes its coarse near 
[pfiinpattan and the Ankola sub-division, having for its eastern limits 
I villages of the Hebbail-Yelvalli group. It includes the lands of 
iVte villages* with an approximate) area of about fifty-three square 
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I* Ot 109 foTMt nUsjtes, ouly fifty-six Yi»va lt«ca lunuiged In Kronps : tho r«muning 
which mn unall and muni ur loH oused with coltivfttioii, c&aoot bv 
_ lutil tib« final wttloiiMMii. 

*Tnas;e?! are Morse, Sh«inem»oe, fikppinabowJii. ^^mUnhJJli. Mo<l<lhini, Uliur* 

y Xmlxilt, Hftrv&lli, At^r, tlm<)Ab&il, HegAdibowUli. Ba»oUi, SiUitgftl, 

ill. B«tili«ri, Bonif»ii9, Clnm;ilU, KAVaUdo, Mudlige, KaTve, 

li. Rallvalli, SirguDJi, uid UppinpftttUL 

!■ Tt tsc UcIiImiI, Aiicgundv, Sintor, BttUnse, Alkod, Y&n, MjittoUi, and 

^ro AntraTftlli, T>irgi, Mirj4n, Kodkxni, MugrekBDvodi, Kagor, 
lltrvgutti, KohiQuijjuu, MAdu^ri, and Bhaudvu. 

a mS-7 
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miles or 33,920 acres, and a population of alwnt 7000, mostly Six 
and Sasostkor Br&hmans^ NddigarSj Datepaiks, Hallukki-rakl 
Gnimvakkaln, 8herugars, Mukaris, aud a few Huvik III 
Masalmana^and ChriatianB. The forests are everywhere thin and! 
suffered much from wood-ash tillat^. The chief leaf-shedding 
are, besideB khair which is commonest, matti, kindal, jdmbag 
aome kdtarJcdn or Nux vomica. In the erergreea Forests 
are the aanal varieties including the rdmpatri Myristica lam 
ddlchini Cinnamomum iners, and the haini or sago palm. 

The foarth or Uosad-Manki ^ronp occupies tho south of 
soh-diviaion south of tho Tadri river, and between the sea and lh< 
west bouudaiy of tho first group near Kfiutgal. It includes thf 
forest lands of nine villagea^ with an area of about thirty-two sqi 
miles or 20,480 acres, and a population of about 5900 bouIb belonf 
ing to the same classes aa the people of the third groan, except tl 
there are no Nadagors or Shetnt^Ars and that Ildvik Brfihmons ar 
more numerous. Dicro are many betclnut gardens, klwir i.s 
prevailing tree, aud all the varieties given for tho Aulravalli- 
BhandvSl group occur. There are some evergreen foresta but of 
no great size. Wild pepper ia gathered in the evergreen foreata of 
Kailabbe and Momr. 

Tho largo bamboo. seeded all along tho coast in 1863-64 and in 
the inland parts during 1865-66. They were reproduced from self- 
Bown seed aud are now in use. The minor products are mymbalanj, 
soapnuts, honey, cinnamon, wild nutmegs, wild pepper, vegetablo 
ivory of the Corypba umbreculifora or idlipat palm, ghembe bark, 
and canes. Myrobalans and soapnuts, which are not very plentiful,^ 
are gathered by tho forest department, the other products, exceplH 
canes which are frco, arc farmed. ^M 

The southern division includes the foreata of Sirai, Sidd&pnr, 
Hondvar, and Bhatkal. Except Sirsi none of these forests have been 
marked off as resorved. The Sirsi forests arc bounded on the north 
by Xelldpur and Mundgod ; on the east by Maisurand part of H^Lngal 
in Dhdrwar ; on the south by Maisnr aud Sidildpur ; and on the west 
by Kumta and Ankola. The forest area, including the lands of 269 
viUagos, is calculated at 700 square miles. Of the 269 villages 131 
have been surveyed. Of the 131 surveyed villages the forests of 1 22 
have been settled, 1 03 ranking as protected and nineteen as reserved. 
The forest area may be divided into two belts, to the east and to tho 
west of the Sirsi- Yelldpnr road which passes north and south through 
the heart of the sub-division. In the eastern belt there are six and in 
the western beltthei-e are three forest groups. Beginning from the 
north the six eastern groups are Bilki-Bhartanhalli in tho extreme 
north with eleven villages and an estimated area of SS,400 acres; 
to the south Devarkallahalli-Adauhalli with eleven villages and 
20,480 acres j to the east Basavankopp-Bhedasganm with niueteen 
villages and 30,300 acres; to the south Sampekopp-Navanageri 



> The TiUBRvs arc Hoaid, Eallabbv, Ktirkimakbi, Mumr, Hegale. Kujjalli, KonilU 
Urkeri tad Manki. 
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bh fifty Tillages and 27,000 acres; to the east Hallikopp-Eadgod 

[th thirty -three villages aud 17,000 acres ; and in the extrome sooth 

jrkop-.Moguvalli with twenty villages aud 10,700 acres. Bogis- 

ig from the north tho three west belts are in the north-west 

tubal-HuIekal with eleven villages and 48,000 acres; in the 

Manjguni-Deviniane with eight villages and 33,280 acres; 

in thesoath-west Kalgdr-Shivgavt with eighteen villages and 

^6,100 acres.^ ThoBilki-llhartauhalli group in tho e::rtreme north of 

fiob-division is still uaaurveyed. It includes the forest lauds of 

^Tou villagfs,* with an approsimtite area of about sixty square milea 

~ a pupnlation of about (500, mostly Hdvik Brdhtnans, Alar&thds, 

triviikkala, and a few Liugdyats, Sidis,and Musalm^as. There is 

indance of fine teak and splendid malti, kindal, nandi, shisham, 

honi, the honi unusually common and of great size. There 

no evergreen forests aud there is little cultivation. This 

lendid group, when settled, will form part of the great reserved 

>ck of not less than 200 square miles that is to bo chosen from 

te best forests of Sirsi, Yellapur, aud Mundgod. Tho largo bamboo, 

^ioh is almost the only kind, seeded in 1872-73. The new crop 

ipleodid and is nearly 6t for use. The forests of this group have 

worked regularly since 1867. For the first four years dead 

alone was gathered and taken to the Kjltur-Singanballi store. 

1371 as the supply of dead<wood fell short of the demand 

rading trees, each aboat fifty cubic feet, have been yearly 

ted and brought to the store. The avert^ distance of tho group 

>m the store is fonrteen miles. The felling and carrying charges 

lount to £1 6« (lis. 13) the ton, and the sale price varies from 

I6«. fco £10 (Bs. 48-Rii. 100). The honi is much fancied owingto 

fine qualities and gi'oat size, and commands a better price even 

ID teak. 

?he Bevarkallolialli-AdanhalU group lies to tho south of this block 

' also to the cast of the Sirsi and YelRpur road. It iucludea the 

jst limds of eleven villages* with an area of thirty-two square 

lea and a population of about 1820, almost entirely HAvika, 

iT&t'h&a, and llalepaiks with a few Musalmans. Nearly the whole 

is of leaf-sheddiug forests a good deal broken by spice 

lens and rich cultivation with considerable pollarded tracts or 

Itds. Still some parts bear splendid honif maiti. and hindal, 

ieides many other choice trees and a little sandalwood. The large 

[rabon, which is almost the ouly kiud, seeded in 1872-73 and a 

mdid new crop is coming on. Timber is sent to Sirsi at a cost 

18*. {Us. 9) a ton and sold at £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-Hs.40). But 

is little demand from Sirsi as other stores are better placed 

the plain district to tho north-eost. 

[The Baavankopp-Bhedasgaum group in which are nineteen reserv- 
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■ Of 269 forMt villagM, the chief Iftl viUagM hkTe been tmogtHl in gronpa ; tha 

nai ni ng eitfhty-«;i{;>it will be arranged .-»t ttic tin&l setUetnaat. 

ifheM villtgMKTfl Bilki, Mllkopp, Shim^Ue. HotgcH, Midoagi, JakkatU, Hollar- 

li, JAilJaoko|)|i, Bliendigeri, Savoui, Ami BhartaQbAlIi. 

The villkgos an Devarkallaballi, K.uientLaUi, Kundu-gi, Sonda, M&lenbiQi, 

kpor, Unlgol, BaUli, Shivalli, JBappanhaUi, and Adaahalli. 
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ed foresta, lies to the east of the Derarkallahalli-Adanlialli crnnp. ' 
These lands like theBilki gi>oDp border on the beat forest of VL-ilapi 
iu the north and of Mundgod Id the eaat, and will bo formed 
Chtiiu into one ereat rosorvo. The fipi'onp includes the forMte*^ 
nineteen villages' with an area of 3U,336 acres of which 21,7 
are reserved and 8559 proleoted. The ]>opuIatioti ia G2B, m( 
t>huQTi end Uavik Br^hmans, Mardth^, Halepoiks, Sol 
LinjuruyaU, V'adars, Karivukkula, Sidis, MnsaUn&ns, and a 
Christiana. Kxcept in To^rbalti and Bbedasgaom where there 
evergreen patches the whule forest is of leaf-shedding 
The 6r8t twelve villages have teak, bat except in Cluppj 
Aniatg&r, Kanchikopp, and Attabail,it is small. Unlike the i 
the other trees are ot great size.- There is also some sandalvrc 
and bamboos of four nsef al kinds. The large bamboo seeded n 
1872-73^ but the new crop is not yet Gl for use. la the ovoii 
forests of Bhcdusgaum and Togarhalli there are the usual T&rtetiecl 
of evergreen tree^ and abundance of baini or sago-paliu. Wild 
elephants from Maisur last visited these forests in 1806. Except to 
meet local wants no timber has been felled in this group for twenty 
yeiirs. J 

The Sampokopp'Navaiiagcri group of settled villf^^ Uee to t3ui| 
south of the Uasu.vaukopp-Bbeila»gaum group in the fuurtcen mileaj 
of liill ranjjea between them and Sirsi. It inclodea the foresta of &ft» 
Tillagee' with an area of 26,9t)i> acres and a population of about 4900, 
much like the people of the Basavankopp-Bhedasgaiun group except J 
that there are more Liugayats, Most of those forests are evorgreeo^ fl 
aome of them large with fine lofty trees and wild sago-patms.^ In ' 
the best evurgreea forests iu Benage, Kkkambi, Hebballi, Gonur, 
Halgiidde, Yesale, Suganm, Kalgundikopp, Unaohvalli, Bidarhalli, 
and Xaviinagori is abundance of Bne jack, Artocarpns hirsnta. and ' 
atigeli Artocurpns integrifolia, W^r^Vitex altissima, hakul Mima- ■ 
sops elengi, and devdari Codrela Toona. In the leuf-sheddtng ™ 
forosts are al) the usuttl trees.*' They are of fair size but not to bo 
compared to the trees in tho Basavankopp group. Much sandalwood 
is found all over this groop and bamboos arc common but neither 
so abundant nor so good as iu the Basavaukopp forests. The large 
bamboo seeded in 1S72-73 and some of the new crop is fit for use. 
Timber was t^ken from the Madankeri, Malalgaum, Doddanhalli,' 
and Maviukupp forests in 18G4 and sold at tlie Ekkambi store. 
If one has since been felled except for local wants. 



* The vilUgM are Bnsvantopp, Tattihalli, GAuftdlialU, Uhitteori. Ohdgeri. Chippgpri, 
Amatgir, Oniuhgeri. Vinkpur, IvA&chikopp, Hualtuani, Attauul, BQUunb««SbAnv»Ui, 
Bijonkopp, ToDkll, Uniacligi, Tn^rhiUli, «nil UhMlns^iuim. 

^ Tliw cliit;f ulbor trses ore matii, kin/lal, hotki, nandi, jamha, htiUIt, \iodtlakiauM, 
ielati and Hindal. ■ See Above p. 40. 




fttnum, KKkanibi, Heblmlli. Mnviiikvpp. 8aDiuki>n, Kuppali, Bilar. .\uhMibMlti, Pur, fl 
UTor, Huliilevaiiaartt, linii>lhnlli, Narehul, Odn&^-ri, OoDgatte, Doddaahatli, (Jminr, V 
H»lglwl^l.^.^la'llUl^I«^, Kamaiikupji, Nurkalkupii. HoHiiri. Ijiiiilyanhalli, Rhikhuituini, ~ 
TaiAle. Bftchgavi, BaJtaHkrijip, Biljjx-nkoijp, Kiibhi, Haltdnkopp, Sug^jaom, Kalguwli- 
kopp. Viuldiiikiipp, Unadivalli. BiduiMl^ uxINavAnagiui. 
* Tku obiuT otirrgreen tnu arc gh-en nt [>. 10. ' See above p. ^ 
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Hallikopp-Kadg'od groDp lies to tlie sonth of Mundgod, be» 
in ihe Samptfkopp-Niivrina^ri gronp and the east of the district, 
id passing south to the Baiivfoi-Sirsi road. It includes the forest 
ids of thirty-three Tillages' with on area of 16,&&3 acreH and a 
mlation of about 5850 of the saiuo classes as tut<helastgroupexcept 
kt Liu^^yats are more numerous. This group has many evergreen, 
its, some of them Inrye, notably those of Bankanhal, Kandraji, 
kT^ndi, Kalkardij Becguli, I^fadarhalli, Uadligi, Kanakapur, aod 
idnapnr. Tho trees are the same as iu the Sampekopp foreat« 
equal to them in sise, and with CTeat numbcra of 6aini or 
>-paIm. Tho wild Maisur elophaots in thoir visits to Kanani 
szttlly passed through tho evergreen forests of Hadligi and 
ludi. I'he leaf- shedding forests of this gronp are fair and 
itain much excellent timber. There is no teak, bat eandul- 
3d is everywhere plentiful. Bamboos occur, but are not nearly 
rood or st) abuudant as iu the other groupa, Tho large bamboo 
led in 1872-7:1. In I8(t4 some logs ware brought from thePhilrsi 
its to the Banv^ store. Except this there has been no 
ig in this group. 

*ho Eerkopp-MogavaUi group, to the south of tho Sirai-Banvdaa 

I, includes the forest lands of twenty villages- with an area of 

^689 acros and a population of -iliiO, mostly Liug&yafcs but also 

ly of the classes before named. There is no tna^ and the leaf- 

tdiog forests are thin except those of Kalli, Kop, and Kogodn, 

t are excellent nalii, kitulal, and iuyni. There ia much 

Iwood but little bamboo. Tho largo bamboo seeded in 1S72-7S. 

hare been no recent cuttings. Many years b^ some fine 

iber, mostly hmti Pterocarpue Marsupium, was takon to build 

hoQses in Sinn. Every year as it matures, the sandalwood ia 

lered. 'l*be cost of preparing and carrying it to Sirs) is about 

t. (Rs. 7) the Ihandi of 5(i0 pounds, and the sale price varies from 

to £13 10*. (Ra. 120.Rs. 135). There are a few evergreen 

its of uu groat t<iae. Those of Bhdsi and Narur are the best. 

le condition of the western forests between tho YelUpur-Sirai 

kd and the Sahyiidris in not nearly so good as that of the north and 

th-eastern forests. The western forests have anffered from wood- 

Ltillage, from grazing clearings, and from leaf-lopptng. Wood-ash 

and grazing clearings have been stopped and leaf-loppings 

ricted to eight acres of forest or every acre of garden. Still there 

large unsattsfoctory area, and in places even firewood has to b« 

;ht comparatively long distances. It is oalcnlatcd that in this 

liviaon the area of garden land is not less than 5610 acrea, 

ig about 44,880 acres of fureat and tliree-fourths of this area is 
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_^Lt|iur, ituiltkajrtir, oinl Kkil^od. 

iXfai-'Vi]lngu«arcKrrk<>]ii», S-ini&nh&lli, U|>Iikr)p|>, Umblekopp/riilikAtti, KaIli,Kap> 
Id. SftliMrsvalli, M uniUgchftlli, KiiiiU>ij, AJmdc^ BatuMTfbir Xigaui, Lin^uuiuitu« 
Kwiir, K«Uu^, OiikUdugli, and Mogftvalli. 
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ia and near the Sabyiidris. The best of the west Sirsi foresl»i« 
KaUbdl-Uulckol groop in the north-weet. It includes the 
lauds of eleven villages* with an area of about Bevouty-Qvo sqtun 
miles and a population of about 1070, mostly Havika, MariLthns, 
KarlvakkaU, and a few Musalm&na. The forest is alt«rnatdy Icat' 
shedding and evergreen, and most of both ia good. In the 
ahedding forests thej-e is some good teak near the Muski pass 
the Bedti rirer and a fiae growth of matti, kindal, hant, ni 
and other fine varieties. The evergreen foreals have also very 
trees cspoeially near the SahyAdris and the Bedti. This bloc) 
not evcrywhei-e opop to carts. Most of it is i-ough and scarred bji 
atreams and ravines. But the timber can always bo dragged to thttj 
Bedti and floated to the coast. 

The Manj gun i- Devi mane group stretches^ with an average breadth 
of abont two miles, for twenty-seven miles along the Sahyidns; 
from near Muski in the north-west close to the Nilkand pass in the ' 
south-west. It includes the forest lands of eight villages* with an 
area of about fifty-two square miles, and a population of about I8M, 
moatly Hdvika, HarAthaa, and Karivakkals. Almostthe whole group 
ia evergreen forest crowded wit<h fine and lofty trees including the] 
Calophyllnm elatnm or poonspar. Most of the bamboos along the! 
Bahy^idris belong to the small kind. But in many parts tJie Targe { 
bamboo is common; it seeded in 1866-67. The KalgAr-Shivgivi 
group in the south-west of the snb-division, between the Saliyadris, 
and the YulKpur-Sii'si road, iucludeatlie forest lauds of eighteen i 
Tillages' with an approximate area of 185 square miles and a popa-i 
lation of 6.^31, chiefly EAviks, Jains, Lingdyats, Manithfis^ Karirac~j 
kals, Qaslars, and Musalmdns, with a few Shenvis, Sarasvats, n&fl' 
Son/ira. llio country abounds in splendid spice gardens and most 
of the forests are stripped fur leaf manure or used aa grazing 
gronndu. Here and there are some fine evergreen groves whose 
sacredness has saved them from the ase. But except in theae 
groves and some patches of leaf -shedding forest there ia UtiJa but! 
firewood. The htrda ia found everywhere but does not grow to a| 
large size. Sandalwood also occurs ; bamboos are found only along] 
streams and in cool woody spots. The minor products found in thoj 
Sirsi forests are mjrrobalans, soapnnts, honey, wild pepper, cinnamon, 
wild nutmegs, and canes. Myrobalans and soapnnts are gulhercdj 
by the forest dOpartmont, canes are free, and the other products ardj 
farmed. 

The greatest recorded export of bamboos before the 1876 faminej 
was 301,433. Since the famine the export has fallen to an average 
of abont 16O,O0U. Fires are common in the east except in tho 
myrobalsn tracts where they are well kept down. 



> Thfti-ili&gMkrcKadhiil, Stiigehalli, HAndimane, Modar, Nilkui.Niugir, Silkaaial 
Hutftdur, Deyftttm&ne, Mc-nHhiunilde .iml Hiilekal. 

' TbeTJUi^gcsarc Muiji^ui, KJiimi, Badgi, Xoppir, Uebbr«, Bflnaag&vi, nomir, aaj 
DevimuQ. 
* The Tillages aro Kalg&r, Tonui^i, HedisdmAuc, BoUaUi-Bhagi, Kengeri, V( 
i4Ae, Vnlarainp, Ags&l, Uanmuiti, ShivmllJ, Bomuth&Ui, HAungi, DandjU, MsDJj 
r-pkhuKl, Matti^t Tuctaalli and Shivg&Ti. 
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SiddApar forests, none of wbicK baro been snrveyed or dcmar- 
■re bounded on tho north by Sirsi ; on the west by Hoaarar ; 
On the south and east by Maisur. They have an ostitnated area 
10 square milra and a population of about 31,000^ chiefly Udvik 
Bhenvi Brihrnans, Ling£yatB, Jains, Harathisj Haiepaiks, 
fttkkaU, fiorade, Haslare, GmniTakkalSj and a few 
Mid Christians. Nearly ouc^halT of the forests has 
deAtroyed by wood-aah and grazbg clearings or stripped 
leftf manure. Clearing^ for urood-ash tillnge and for gmxmg 
been stopped and leaf-lopping restricted. Still as every aero 
sptoe garden requires eight acres of leaf- stoppings and as there 
61*6 acres of garden, over 40,000 Bcroa or about one-fourth 
the whole forest area is lopped for manure. The lopping and 
ipping for leaf-man are greatly injures and in time kills the trees. 
iMoy parte areas that were formerly lopping g^round are now bare 
ttnch of what is now in use shows signs of being likely soon to 
me bare. The best forests are along tho Sahy^ris, those further 
d,except some patches of preserved evergreen, being used almost 
itirvly for leaf-at ripping and branch-lopping. For convenience 
description the SiddApnr forests inay b« divided into four groups, 
ur-Nilknnd to the north of the Muthalli river in the extreme 
T\h with fiijttoen villages' and an area of about eeventy-four aquaro 
; Muthalli-Bilgi south of the Muthalli river and north of the 
' Bilgi and Gundbala road ia tho centre with twenty 
and seventy-five square miles; Aigod-Musvalli to the east of 
Sirtfi, Siddipnr and Gcrsappa pass road with twenty-five villages* 
ty square miles ; and tue Kodkani-Dodmano group in the 

iwest between tho Bilgi-Gundbala road and the Shirdvti river 

WltK fterenteen vdlages* and soveuty-ono square miles. 

Separate population returns for each group are not available. It 
k denser in the north and east, and Liugayatti are specially numemna 
ht the ea«t and Ravik Brahmans near the Sahy^ris. The Sahyildri 
foreeta in the south-west are the beat. They are mostly all over- 
witb splendid trees of great size and height I'last of the 
_,y4driB the forest*, are chiefly leaf -shedding and have been greatly 
ipped and pollarded for leaf manure. The best port of the 
' ly^dri forest is in the Kodkani-Dodmane group in the south-west 
ire a belt about four miles broad runs ^m the Gcrsappa falls 
Halemanc near the boundary of Hon&var, and thence about 
twelve miles north along the slopes to Dodmane and the Lushingtou 
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Thm villages are Balitr, Kibbti, TUnnige, Vnnch&lli, ShiTalimano, Hatgar, 
Vtumwlmane, UaUbiil, 8Kirgani, fiidnunaoe, UaUnds, Uenir, Karajgi, 
_ and Nitkund. 
le Tillages arts MnUialli, Hcamanji, Hnsttr, Kantar, Raiiaji, KiJgod, Samp^l, 
kai, Ha%*uui)aDC, Kolf;inmaao, <joi{^, Bidrak&a, Ba)({ulli, Kodgebail, Mattige, 
IF, Kadvai*), GcMiUhilii, HarigiU, and Bilgi. 

TiUagea aro Aigod, Uasrante, Akanji, Araodur. Kalnr, Hoggckop, Mal- 
[Ui^lEop, Amblikai, Killu-. Hslt'eri, lltilgod, lli'-siu-. Hulekop, Padr&nboil, 
n, Slogaodor, Sairlgi, SiddApnr, KoU^p. Kongud, Kavaohur, Nejur, RorU- 
j MnsvoQi. 

vtUagca are Kvlkani, Kurlgnnd, Matttge, Traahri, Kemnaoe, Ettac*. 
Meinahi, Balgod, KJbli, Kjadige, Talokilri, Ounjgnd, Ahlvalli, BasigoU, 
tad Dodman*. 
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falls near Hoatot, giving & well wooded area of about for^ 
sqaaro milds. All through the Gorsappa pass the rood He 
Bpleudid forest of evergreen trees of great height and balk, 
finest are the poonapar or mirhonne mara Calophrllum elatiim ; 
tnara Caloph5uant Wightianum ; the wood-oil tree or vhulUtni 
Dipterocarpaa Indious j the wild natmeg tree or jajikai 
Myristica laurifolia ; bakul mara Mimusops Eleugi ; iho wild 
or anqeli Artocarpus hirsuta ; cinnamon or ddlchini Ciimam 
Tamala; balagevtara V'itexaltissima; black dammer tree orrre/ 
fiuira Cnnarium utrictum ; doddeU wwira Sterciilia alala ; the 
Bago palm baini Caryotaurens, and all or most of the other over^ 
trees which are common to this class of forest in K6nars. 
gamboge tree or areinagurgi mam Garcinia Morollaia very commo 
u it also is tu moat of the evergreen forests of the Siddi 
anb-diviinion. In the Bouth-west block back from or eaat of 
SahyAdrift there ia abont twenty-three square rafle« of leaf^shed 
foroet of ntatti Terminalia tomentosa ; kimlal T. panicnlata ; ha 
Lageratrtemia microcarpa ; and kannai Dillenia pentagyna, b 
mostly stripped and pollarded for loaf manure and broken by h 
gardens, l^uro is also a good deal of hirda Termiuala Chebi 
vid a little sandalwood. Curiously enough, there is a little ta 
three miles down from the Gereappa falls on the northern slo 
looking into the Shirflvati river. 

The Aigod-Masvolli group in the south-east has also some over 
groon forest in the extreme south, and from the extreme south 
stretcbea north along the eastern boundary little beyond Aigo< 
a distance of abont fifteen miles by three and a half broad, that 
an area of about fifty-two square miles. Thia forest is leaf -shed 
mixed with patches of everg^reen. which are greatly stripped an 
pollarded for leaf manure. The cverRTCon tret;a are mostly of ilia 
same varieties as thosu already mentioned, only not so large, the 
leaf-shedding forests include an inferior growth of maUi Terminalia 
tomentosa, Jnndul T. pauiculata, and nuna Lagerstroomia microcarpa 
with a good deal of Mnta Terminalia Chebula, sandalwoodj an "^ 
mtuha Baasia latifolia. 





The central Mnthalli-Bilgi group with its twenty villages and 
of seventy-five sqnare miles has also some heavy evcrgrcon fo: 
on its extreme western end, and again about MuthalU and along the 
river which takes its name from that village where the trooa ara 
large and fine like those before described as belonging to the south- 
west group. Thia group, on a rough estimate, contains sometwenfy 
miles of evergreen forest, the rest is leaf-shedding with the same 
trees sncb as matti, kindal, nana, knrmal, moha and sandalwoodj 
only that the trees are better grown and there is also honna 
Pterocarpas Marsupium, jamba Xylia dolabriformis, and much 
hirda Terminalia Chebula. The leai-shedding forests of this group 
bare been greatly destroyed by stripping and pollarding for leaf 
nmnure and by being eveiywhore broken by betel gardens. Lastly 
there is BaUir-Nilknnd group in the extreme north to the north of 
the MuthalU river with sixteen villages and seventy-four square 
The leaf-shedding forests of this group are by far the best 
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Boost extensiTe of tHe snb-dJTidion, and there is a great deal of 
at \c-af -shedding timber particularly Jionm^ Pterocarpns 
>iinu whicli is n tirnt class wood and held next in esteem to 
The hinia tree Terminalia Cfaebuta is also specially commoa 
)Hp and so is the m-oha Bassia latifoUa, which, as in 
, may hereafter prove of Talue as a epirit-yiclding tree. The 
Iding area of thia gronp cannot be less than abont sixty- 
miles. Fine ererj^een forest is also found near Nilkiind 
jred over the whole area, and as in other Sidddpur leaf- 
{oresta there is much lopping of trees for manure, and 
gardens are everywhere common. Woodash tillago, which 
once general along the Sahyjidrig, has for some years been 
lly rv'Stricted. As in other sub-divisions a feeofSd. (2a«^i8talcen 
rly on every head of cattle grazed in the forests. The Sidd^por 
sta have never been worked for profit. Trees required for 
>lio works and local upo are alone cut. The only exception ia 
Iwood which, as it ripous, ia gathered by the forest department 
sent twenty-four miles to Sirsi. The foiling and carrying 
comd to about £4 (Rs. 40) the ton and the sale realizes £43 
(R0.48O-Bs.54O). 

large bamboo seeded in 1866-67 and the new crop is ready 
The small bamboo shibu or t/henie is used for floors and roofs, 
minor products are myrobalaus, soapnuts, honey, cinnamon, 
wild nutmegs, wild pepper, and canes. Ifyrobalant* and soapuuta 
an gatfaerod by the forest department ; the other products, except 
canos which are free, are farmed. 

Ad^te Honilvar and Bhatkal forests, most of which are unsnrveyed, 
|H|^BCuided on the north by Komta ; on the east by Maisur and 
'flSXhSpur ; on the south by South Kduara ; and on the west by the 
Anbian Sea. The forests and waste lands of their 13G villages 
are estimated to cover an approximate area of 300 sqnare milaa, 
W»od-ash tillage was once general and in Bhatkal has destroyed 
nearly all the forests. It has ^r some years been greatly restricted.* 
ficm&var has foroHts of both the leading varieties, leaf-sbcdding 
fomts to the south nf the Shiravati and evergreen forests to the 
sorth. They may \ye an-anged under four groups, Hinnur-Gersappa 
the sonth-east with nine villages and an area of ninety-nine 
^ 9 miles ; Hogar-Manki in the south-west with eight villages 
dtty Bouaro miles; Jdukadkal-Mahimo in the north-east of tho 
Sitx with sixteen villages and sixty square miles, and Sdlkod- 
snr in tho north-west with teu villages aud twent}* square miles. 

^TTho mnuur-Gersappa gronp in the sonth-east is the best of the 
letf-shodding forests. It includes tho forest lands of nine villages* 
with an approximate area of ninety-nine squai-o miles and a population 
of about 1170, mostly Sdrasvat and Ilfivik Brahmuns, Mardth^s, 
Kuir&kkals, Halepaiks, Gramvakkals, Shcrugars, Musalmdns, and 
stions. 
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1880^1 in HonAvtu 122 ftiul in Bliatk&l 143 actcb weT« grAoied. 
. je vfOuM sre Hinoor, KocUai, Sliickur, Khudodi, Q:^ei-i, licgodi, AoAgandi, 
katti. otid old Geiwpp*. 

ma— a 
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They contain fair teak, chiefly at Hinnur and KodflDt ; ali 
Itindatj hofii,jdmha,natuU, }wdiU\ sdgdi, holedmn.1, and kumhia,' 
of them five or six f«t in girth. There are a few »maU ovt-ri 
foi-csta and a good deal of the UUijMit palm Corypha ambrarnliffn 

The Hegar-Manki group in the south-west is an inferi i • 
shedding forest. It includes tho forest lands of eight vi 
with an approximate area of thirty sqaare miles and a popolation 
abuat <)700 of the same castes as in tho Uinnnr-Oersappa group. ~ 
trees are also the same but thinner and not nearly ao weU groi 
There is a good deal of khair Acacia Catechu^ and teak oC( 
HeggAr. The JAnkadkal-Mahinie group in the north-east froi 
ShirAvnti to the SahyAdna, includes the lands of sixteen villagw,* 
an arcaof about six^ sqnare miles. Itisavory fine evergreen : 
with all the varieties lound on tho Gorsappa hills incta' 
poonsparnnd the tuHpat palm. There was formerly macb wo( 
tillage near the village of Malume. 

The Salkod-Mallapnr group in tho noith.wost is of mixed 
shedding and evergreen u>rest. It includes the lands of ten vill 
with an area of abont twenty sqnare miles.' The evergreen foi 
of Sdlfcod nro good, and tho other nine villages in tho north-wt 
have teak miied with fine koni,matti, fcindal, hirda, nnndi, jai 
and much tdlipai palm. Khair prevailrt everj-where, except in tl» 
evergreen forests. The ou]y parts of the Hnnivar forests whici 
have boon worked for sale are about Jankadkal. Tho lai^ bamj 
seeded in 1S63-61 and the fresh crop is now fit for oso. 
Bhatkal forests have an area of about ninety square miles and * 
population of abont 31,000 of the same classes as iu Hon&var. Tlio 
forests have nearly all been destroyed by wood-ash tillage. The 
best, chiefly of leaf-shedding trees, are about Knp and GnndalkattAJ 
6fteen miles north-east of Rhatkal. There is much Hair everywhere] 
and at Bailur, twelve miles north of Blmtkal on the coast, there 
about 800 sandal trees. There are a few bamboos chiefly near Hadil* 
Thoy seeded iu 18G3-G4 and the fresh crop is now fit for use. Th< 
minor products of the HonAvar and Bhatkal foi-esta are catechu oi 
laii, cinnamon or daXchinx, wild nutmeg or jajikai, wild pepi 
honey, the vegetable-ivory or hdjerbdta, the seeds of the Corypl 
nmbrecnlifcra, and a few myrobulaua and soapnnts. All, oxcci 
the myrobalans and soapnuts, are farmed. 

The chief lif^uor-yielding tree is the cocoa-palm, ienginmar^ Cocoa' 
nucifera. It is common along the coast and is grown to a limitod 
extent above the SahyAdris, but for its nuts not for its juice. 
KirwAr, Kumta, Ankoia, and Ilonavar there are luxuriant cocoa- 
palm gardens. Near the coast in favourable soil and inland 
valleys and well watered lauds, the trees begin to bear in six 
seven years, but on high lands and iu hard and dry soil they do nob] 

> The villngea itfe HeggAr, KotA. SMikodU, Adikekulj, Chitttf, Tllgod, Giuui-nnti« 
aiid MmJcl 

'The TiUagM An JinkftdliiU, KaMiinhiikkBl. NaginHvra, HuDebaUt, Sftrlige, 
Upponi, Allanki, Kelgm-Muilkiuii. Melm-Mudkani, HArviJli, Kuki, KorvaQi, 
Cfarnkkiikwl, Mavinkurve, MeUo-Mahimc, aikI Malninv. 

»ThB vill»ge« are Salkod MalUpur, CliciitiAvar, Kekkar, Kadtoka, Hodkewrnr. 
Vaudir, Nilkod, Kalcb«, and Kadl«. . . - 
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l>ear antil they ^re ten or eleren years old. Palms go on 
aats nnd yielding juice till they are fifty or sixty years old. 
in. many cases own cocoa-palm gardena. They do not 
tap or make liqaor, but they have no Bcruple in letting 
to licensed drawers and liquor farmers. Other palm 
are H41epaika in the coast tracts of Knmta and Honkvar, 
tfaandib^s in Aokola and Kiirw&r. They have uo objection to 
tnea being tapped and themselvea freely engage in tappinf^ 
iqaor-making. Cocoa-palm s have never been separately assesa- 
Kfoftra. The garden rates which are levied on the land were 
lered uaessment enough. Similarly the tapping was a matter 
vMe arrangement between the owners of trees and the farmers 
Bor^hops. From the Ist of August ISSO to cheek smnggliug, 
anl license to tap trees was required aud an uniform rate of 2a. 
} waa levied on every tree tapped. The holders of licenses 
•Dowed to sell joice by retail at the foot of the tree, but the 
[- ■ ' ' was vested exclusively inahopkeepers licensed to sell 
,1 T. In 1831-82 the tapping fee was raised to 12*. 

tree; in 1882^3 it was reduced to Cs. (Ra. 3) ; in 1883-^4> 
ced fee has been kept vrith the restriction that instead of 
ng eoch shop to have its own distillery, only two diatillerioa 
lowed for each of the coast and one for each of the upland 
iriaions. 

1) approximate area of land under cocoa-palms is given at 

acres which iiC a rough acre average of lUO trees gives an 

ximate total of 1,370,000 trees. The number of trees licensed 

tapped in 1880-81 waa 11,718. The new system met with 

oppoaition, but it has been overcome. Juice-yiclding palma 

from 2*. to 6#. (Ue. 1-Ra. 3) a year, the yietd of juice varying 

twenty-five to forty gallons (tJ-10 im/n*). Liquor-shop holders 

Bwued to make liquor and no separate licenses are laaued for 

■^nuking. Fermented palm-juice or Uidi costs Idtoliii. (f-l 

the Quart of sixty /o/<i;. Tho two kinds of palm spirit most 

are tue chali a weak and tho fani a strong spirit. The light 

2i costs 4({i. to 6d. (3-4 on.), and the stong or/nni 9d. or is. 

- 12 <u.) a quart. The cost of making twelve quart bottles of 

{he spirit is 2s. Gd. {lis. H] and of the strong spirit orfeni is 

8. 2|]. Tho stills, of which each farmer has geuorally one or 

nnst bo worked close to the shops. 

ma grown solely for their nuts are calculated to yield on good 
garden land a not yearly profit of about £5 [Rs, 50) a hundred 
(8 as.) a tree.* 



dafeafli un : The yo«rly avenge return from 100 cocoft-pftlms ii £12 lOf. (Ra, 126) 
10 eaeeoBtttB «t the rote of Ov. (Ra.Z^) Ibo humlriKl ; liU. |IU.8) for 800 p&lm 
a« fli. |(Ul 1} the boadnd ; Mtd £1 {Ra- 10) for the husk and ihella of 5000 
ifei BMd u flrvwiKHl; making a total retnm of £14 &r. (Ra. 143). The 
MWtgi curt for 100 eoco»-p»lii» ia £2 (Ra. 20) for wtteriox for four 

Gftv tree* a (l*y on ■Itematft .lays at lO., (Us. 5) & month ; 4jf. (Ra. 2) 
t tmil'litig • well which coata »bout £10 (H«, lOO) mirl UsU for about fifty 

lOv^ <fta.5) for fenoiog ; £1 &». 6d. (R*. I2S| for tioveruuicut naeuMmeat 
9g loot friuil ecM ; £1 &*. {Rn. 12^1 fnr matiiirtii)i; 100 trooA at 3i(. (2a«.) » tTN ; 

(R*. 1^) for oluaiog 100 tr«« at |d. (i anmn] it trw ; 8*. *d. iRa. 44-8) 
bvrjng tiOooAoata foar tituM in th* fMt at ^. (t aniw} • tM* ; MiA 
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Besides from the cocoa-palm liqnor is mado irom Iho baini, 
arena. This growB aboTa tLe SaliyAdris in the evergreen 
called kanit in SiddApur, Sirsi, Yellapnr, and Snpa. A few 
found in the everj^cen forests called arnos or hms in the 
divisions of Ankola and HonAvar. The trees, which are Govei 
property, are estimated at 4(8,900. Under the system introdac 
August 18y0 the right to tap these wild palmn was HohJ at 1«. (8i 
Br tree. In 18til-S2 the tree tax was raised to 4«, {Ha. 2) and 
1882-8S it was reduced to 3«. (Rs. IJ). During the year 1S81- 
13,300 trees were licensed. Very little liquor is diatillod from 
juice of the wild palm as it is both inferior and expensive. 

Above the Sahy&dris, where palm juice is not distilled, sptrita : 
niade from sugarcane juice flavoured with the bark of the 
tree which is brought from DhdrwAr. 

The following list gives in alphabetical order the more import 
trees and Bhruhg of the Kduara forests with their botanical, Ki&i 
and Martithi names, and their chief uses' : 

1. Acacia arasioa, jdli K., bdltul M., is the well-known bfibi 
troa The wood is close-grained, dark-brown, hard, and tough, 
cubic foot when seasoned weighs fifty-four pounds. It is good 
carts, sugar and oil mills, and field tools, but is too crooked 
make useful building timber. It yields much clear gum, and its bar 
is greatly used in dyeing and tanning. The pods and leaves foi 
good fodder for sheep and cattle. 

2. AcAcu Catbcud, khairda K., k}iair M., does not grow to a 
large size. The wood is very hard and strong, and is suppoeed to be 
aa diu-able as teak. A seaRoned cubic foot weighs close on eighty 
pounds. Kdth catechu or Terra japonica is the thiokeued juice of 
ita boiled wood. 

5. Acacia cokcinna, ahige K., the soapnat tree. Its pods are used 
as soap and sell at £1 4». to £2 (Ke. 12 - Rs. 20) the Ihan^i of 560 
pounds. Every other year comes a bumper crop with an outturn 
of about 1000 khandi-8, valued at £1200 (Ks. 12,000). The coat of 
gathering and briogingto market is about I2s. (Rs. G) a khandi. 

4. Acacia Fabnesiana. Ja/i K., in hdhfil M. The wood is hard 
and tough, and from the trunk gum oozes in considerable quantities. 

o. Acacia LATBoyuu, donmnulliua jali K., dev babul M.,doe8 not 
grow to any size, but is useful for tent pegs and for fences. 

6. Acacia lei;cophl(Ea, bile jali K., hivdr M. The wood is liard 
atrong and much used. \\lieQ seasoned a cubic foot weighs about. 
fifty-five pounds. The bark is used in distilling, and yields 
tough strong fibre which is used for fishing nets and cordage. 

7. Acacia suxdra, Tcempu khatrada or akemi K., Idl khm%' M., 
much like the Acacia catechu. The wood is equally hard and toagl 
and when seasoned weighs about eighty pounds to the cubic foot. 

£R 4a. (Ba. 33) for y wriy intereat at foar per cost od a capital of £80 (Rs. 800) invoBted 
mtkiiigA total coAtnffSltb. UK (AB-89-l&<tl),&i)dyiftldioga not profit of £fifi«. li 
( Hi. S3-0-4> » hundred or about U. fd. [anaas 8^ a tr««. 

1 A oomplBt* lUt of Kftnara tree* propved by Mr. W. A. Talbot, 
CoDicrvator, is girwi io the Appendix. 
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23. Akooxi8817S latifolia, dindal K., dhaura M., is modcTKfc^ 
sized on the oatakirts of forests, but very large in favourable spdtt 
among other lofty trees. The wood is light and gometimcs bcr 
mottled and veined ; hard, close-gnuned, and very tough and l .^ u.. 
A seasoned cubic foot weigha sixty pounds. The people hold it in 
great eeteem, nKingit for all field-tools and for certain porta of their 
carta. From the bark oozes a fine gum like the Acacia arabicagma. 

23. Antiabis isaoxiK, ajjanapaUe K,, kharcni M., is a tree of 
great size, but with soft worthless wood. The bark yields strong 
fibre suited for cordage, matting, and Backing. In making sadaa 
branch or trunk is cut to the required length, soaked in water, 
and bttat till the fibru separates from the wood. It is then turned 
inside out, and the wood sawn off except a small pieoo at the bottom. 
The fruit is intensely bitter. 

24. Amacaboiuu occidbntale, godamhe K., kaju M., is the wdl 
known Cashew tree. The wood is of no value except for charoo&L 
The pericarp of the nut yields a bitter oil wbicb is used as a canstio. 
A clear gum not inferior to gum arabic oozes from the trunk and is 
used as varnidh. The roasted kernels are a well-known dessert dish. 
They also yield an oiL The enlarged crimson pedicel is also eaton 
and has a pleasant bitter flavour. 

25. AroROSA Lindlbyana, salle K., is a middle-aizod, very straight 
tree, much used for rafters. 

2G. Absca Catkchd, adike K., pophali M., the betelnut palm, 
rises in a straight slender stem fifty to eigbty feet high. It makes 
excellent rafters and shed-posts. The nut, which is chewed and used 
in many religious ceremonies, forms one of the chief articloa of trade 
in Kiinara. 

27. Abtocabpds hirsdta, Kebhalasina K., pal phanas M., is a 
very large and handsome ovorgreen tree whose massive trunk 
occasionally rises straight and cle&n-stemmed for 150 feot^ It yields 
the amili wood of commerce and is equally valuable for ship and 
house building. A seasoned cubic foot weighs about forty pounds. 
The fruit is eaten. 

28. AfiTocARPUS INTEOBIFOLU, halanina K., phanas M., the woU 
known Jack, is both cultivated and found wild in the evergreen 
Sahy^ri forests. The trunk grows to a great girth. The wood 
is yellow when cut bat gradually darkens. It becomes beautifully 
mottled with time and takes as fine a polish as mahogany. A sea- 
soned cubic foot weiglis forty-two pounds. It is used for building 
and for furniture. The fruit weighs up to sixty pounds ond is much 
nsed by the people. The roasted seeds are not unlike chestnuts, and 
in bad seasons are often the only food of the poorest hill people. 

29. AftTOCARPus I.AKOOCHA, vonle K., votamha M., has soft and 
poor wood and a fruit which is eaten in cnrries. 

30. Atalantia moxophtlla, kdn Hmbe K., mdhad Umha M., is a 
small tree found in the evergreen forests. Its wood is close- 
grained and heavy, but is not generally used, 

81. Bahbusa, hiduru gala, mcdar gala, kiribiduru gala, thtme 
hidurti gala, vonte biduru gala, galagiu kaddi K., is one of the meet 
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il of foro«t prodacts. The large or tirfwru gala Immboo is uaod 
kuildittg, for masts of native TessoUj spars, jards, and boat- 
igf.teut-poles, scaffolding, floors, bridges, ladders, water-pipes, 
for floating umber, buUow caaeH, water buckets, and many other pnr- 
posee. Themiddle-sizedormtirfar^rtlrtbamboois nstidinhouse building, 
DOorA. masts and spars for small boats, boat-decking, and scaffolding. 
Itis also split to make walla for houses, matting, and baskets. The 
■BUtdun* gala bamboo is used for battens, roofing, flooring, 
IPMcing, spear-handlee, and walking-sticks. They are also split and 
lised for varions other purposes. Tbo »hevie biditm gain bamboo 
ii solid and u«ed for roofs, battens, floors, and apcar handles. The 
wnU hidnnt r/iiiahamhoo is used for flutes, matting, and baskets, 
and th> ' ' kuddi bamboo for nena. llie large bamboo takes 
Um tc : ars to reaeh its full size. When full grown the 

^hoota ridt.- from the root seventy to ninety feet in one season. 
Idomo is of opinion that the larse bamboo seeds and dies after 
r-two years, bat according to the people of K^nara it does not 
anlil it reaches the afce of fifty or oven sixty years. Other 
tboos seed at periods varying from seven to thirty years, the meUdr 
liviog next longest to the Induru gala. The seed or grain of 

large bamboo or biduru gala is gathered and eaten and in the 

vcarcity of 18G5-06 thousands of people flocked from Dh&rwiir, 
BelgBom and Linsgur in Maiaar to gather and carry it to their 
bomf.'S. In both these years tbousauds of lives were saved by the 
txmdy seeding of the large bamboo. The seed is more like wheat 
than rice and is very heating. The bamboos of certain tracts, some- 
tu&e« several square miles wide, eeed at the same time. In K^mara 
last general seeding began in 1864 and ended iu 1875. The root 
[tlie latvo bamboo coasoa to scud up shoots one season before it 
i. The middle-sised bamboo or medur gala also seeds at tha 
le time over large traota. Its seed is also gathered and eaten. 
Baabi}!otonu JLCVTASQVtAf hole kauva K., Tndnkumba M., is 
lenrte*sixed tree, common along streams and in moist places. 
rood is reddish, and thongh tongh and strong is not in general 
A seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty-six pounds. The bark is 
Bsed to stupefy fish. 

■^3. Bassla L&TirtiLiA, ipp^ ^'t moha M., grows to a good size. 

^m other parts of India tfte wood is anid to be strong and durable, 

oot in Kiinara it is not used. A cubic foot of seasoned wood 

weighs eixty-(»ne pounds. The flowera are oaten and used in making 

^knrit. A gum oozes from wounds in tbo bark. 

^^§4. Bassia LoxoiruLiA, hiili ipp^ K., moha M., grows to a good 

sue. The wood is not used, but the seeds yield an oil that would 

moke candles and soap. 

S.). Bachinia Lawii, basiavanpad K, is a large shadEhtree with 
soft useless wood. 

)0. Bauuimia ruBrcECA, eheadla K., kanchan M., is a small tree 
th strong wood, but seldom largo enough for building. 
37. Baudisia baochosa, hunne K., dpta M., is a moderate -sized 
tree with strong closc>grainod wood* A seoBoaod cabic foot weighs 
fifty-six pounds. 
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38. Baubinia varibqatAj mamior K. and M., is an omami 
tree with vftriegatod flowers ftod hard sorviceablo wood, but 
large. The bark ia uiicd iu taaDiug and dyeing. 

30. BiXA OBRLLANAj ornottu K., IS commoD in gardens. 
yields a good orange dye. 

40. BoUDAX MALABABicriij hutla K.f mijar M., has an imin< 
8tem, straight, round, and of great length. The wood is snft nnj 
nselesfl. A dark gum oozes from the wounds in tho bark and tlio 
fmit is gatiiored for its cotton. 

41. BoKASi^rs FLABEiiLiPoKUis, tale K., talat mad M., the Palmjr* 
palm, is grown in gardens. Its bard and lasting outer wood is oscil 
in bnildtug and for water pipes. The leaves make excellent tbatob, 
and the sap is cither boiled into SQgar or fermented and distilled. 

42. Bbiedelia MOKTA^■A, a«ana K., kawirhi M., givea 
excellent timber fit for building, sleepers, and furniture, standi] 
exposure well. A seasoned cubic foot weighs sixty pounds. 

43. BaiBDELiA BETCSA, mutiu hontie K., h'mia haurhi 
grows to a large size. The wood is strong, tough, and stands 
It is used iu building and for well frames. 

44. BucHANASiA lATiFOLiA, uurkal K., rhdr M., is a modoi 
Biztid tree. The heartwood is hard, but the rest of the wood 
poor. A seasoned cubic foot weighs Oiirty-six pounds. The fi 
is dark purple and is pleasant to the taste. An oil is expressed 
the seed. 

45. BcTEA PRoyDOSA, mutiala K., phalan M., is very oommi 
and strikingly handsome when covered with its scarlet blossO: 
The flowert) yield a yellow dye, aud ibo juice is one of the kini 
gams. The lac insect is often found on its branches, 
wood is coarse and poor. A seasoned cubic foot weigbs thirty- 
pnundfl. 

40, Calophtllcm ELATtrm, siir-honne K., n^gani M., is a 
ficent OTOi-green tree often growing 150 feothigh, tho stem strai 
of groat girth, and from eighty to a hundred feet to tho first branc 
It yields the poonspars so much used for masts. Tho wood 
reddish and coarse-grained but omamontaL A single tree has been 
known to fetch more than £100 [Ha. 1000). Tho seed yields an oil. 

47. CAix)PHYLLrM isoPHTLLiTM, vtivia K., uinii M.f ifl njodera 
sized ou the coast, but often very large in the forests. Tho wood 
coarse but useful, and tho seed yields an excellent mncb-usod oil f< 
whicb along the coast the tree is gro^vu. 

48. Cau>!'Hyllum WioHTiANUM, boJjbi K., itai M., is a largo 
troo found along streams and in moist places. The wood is coars 
bat strong and ornamental. Tho eood yields an oil scarcely infi 
to the oil of the Calophyllum inophyllum. 

49. Calosanthes indica, itiu K. aud M., is a small tree 
poor wood. The bark aud fruit are used in tanning. 

50. Canariom 8TRICTDU, rdl-dhupoda K., rdl dhnp M., is a 
beantiful evergreen tree known to Europeans aa the bbck dammer 
Its rosin or dammer is used in medicine. 
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Cs»hhVSKix SEruRU. Maisnr thorn, Vor. chiUar, is n prickly 
with jellow fiowora, forming impaasable Ibickots in many 
I, often where the bambuua seeded in 1805-66. Tho yonng 
itjuna an essential oil. 

0. NuQA in a common oHmber along the sides of tidal 

C. oiKiAEU, Ver. iltvi-Him, is a email thornless tree whoAe 
yield a tanning material. It bos been introduced into Dhurwiiri 
im, and Kiuaro. Tho wood is not in general nse. 

CiitTHirM DinnrcTC, yellal K., araul M., is a handsome 
irprrcm tree with cl use-grained, hard, and heavy wood, yellowish 
ceotml masses of black. 

Cafp&rib or\ndis, tojeiU K., Icauniel M., has small wood 
oloatygrained and good for taming. It yields an oil which is 
' is medicine and fur biiming. 

Cakau.u rxTBOEESiMA, andermuryal K., panrin M.^ has 
Itsh bmwn timber, rather brittle, but very ornamental. 

Cakeya AiiiiOKKA, haval K., kambia M., is crooked and 

tted on the uutakirLs of the forests but with other largo trees 

to a considerable lioiglit and girth. Tho wood, though strong 

tongh, ia nut generally used, except tho heartwtHid for 

;ha. A acaR<ined cubic foot weighs about fifty jKiundii. The 

yields a coarse strong cordage. The fruit ia eaten by cattle. 

. Gabtota oxeks, hnni K., herli M., tho Indian st^-palmj 

mndant in the evergreen Sahyddri forests. The woud is fibrous, 

,and in general use for field-tuuls. The trunk is nsed fur water- 

Tbe pith yields a sago, the fermented or distilled juice an 

icttting drink, and the leaves a fibre. 

Oarissa caran'das, Ver. coT<n\d<i, is a bush whoso fruit is much 
uid is Bxcellsnt in tarts. 

Gassia AnHicm-ATA, talmd K. and M., is n bush or small 
rery common in tho lower hill slopes and plains. The bark is 
used for tanning. 

Cassia fistula, kakltai K., bdya M., is remarkably hand- 
•miM with ita hanging bunches of primrose flowers. In tho 
ilduid forests it grows to a conaidornble rIkb, but it Ih dwarfed 
towards the plain country where the rainfull is scanty. The wood 
14 oxtromely good, being oscoodingly hard and tough and 
be»atifully mottled. It tiikes a good polish and is well suited for 
fjimitore. A seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty-four pounds. The 
pulp that fills the pod is a Htrong purgative used both by Europeans 
, 4iia natives, A gnm oozes from wounds in tho bark, 
|HB2. Cassia floripa, ttiraal H.> is a handsome and excellent rood- 
fffm tree. The wood is dark but brittle and perishable. A seasoned 
cubic foot weighs fifty-eight pounds. 
68. Castarina EynsKTiTOLiA, sura K., was introduced into 
lia about tho beginning of the present century and ia now well 
nblished. It tbrivoa best on sandy tracts along the sea shore. **' 
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15 of rapid ^jowtK and yields an excellent heavy and bard 
brown wood. A plantation formed near K&rw&r a few yean 
8uc<»cding woU. 

64. Cbdbbli Tooka, lundn or decdari K., iodu M., growB 
considerable eize. The timber ia reddish bro^Tn, light, 
but opon-gmincd and fairly strong. It Boaso&s readily, is 
worked, aud takes a fine poliBli. It ia very fragrant when 
A seasoned cubic fout weighs tbiriv-one pounds. It is much 
for furniture. A red or y^lowish dye is made from the Bowers. 

65. Celastrus uontana, nuUkanguni K., hanmaehd jhdd M.j 
a sm^ and very common tree. The wood is fairly good, thot 
not much used. 

66. CmcKRAfiSU TABULABie, dul or devdari K., palha M., h 
immense tree, one of the largest of the many largo Ki 
evergreens. It is often foand up to twelve feet in girth with 
clean, thick, and straight trunk fifty to eighty feet to the 
branch. It is the Cbittogong wood of commerco and from its; 
cedar-like smoll is called lal or devdari in K^nara. The wood is 
oolonrod and close in the grain. It is used for every purpose ami 
mach valued. A seasoned cubic foot weighs forty-two poonds. 

67. Chloboxtloh Swistknia, maelvdla K., halda M., is 
found in Kduara, but ia common, though small, in parts of Ilc-lgoni 
and Kalddgi, where it ia known under the name of via-shval 
The wood is close-grained, hard, and durable ; excellent for tnmii 
or any fancy work which does not require large-sixed wood. It 
highly prized by the people. A seasoned cubic foot weighs about 
fifty-eight pounds. 

C8. CiiKYsorHVLLDM RoxBUROnii, hale K., lurnphat M., ia a good 
sised tree. The wood is euiployed in honse-baildmg, but is nut by 
any means in general use. The frnit is oaten. 

69. CiSNAuoMUM Tamala, dalohimie K., ddlchini tiki M. A very 
common evergreen furcst tree of moderate size. The wood is poor 
and is not uaed. The bark is alao inferior and is not the Iruo 
cinnamon of commerce. An aromAtic oil extracted from the fmit 
and leaves is used as a medicine. 

70. Coedia Myxa, chetMi K., bhokur M., ia a middle-sized tree. 
The wood is inferior and is not iu general nse. A seasoned cubic 
foot weighs about furty pounds. The bark is made into ropes aud 
the fibre is used in caulking boats. The fruit is eaten as a vegetable 
and pickled. 

71. CoKTPHA tTHBRACiTUPEBA, tdic K., tdU M., is known as the 
Talipat palm. It grows sixty to sovouty feet high. The beaten 
pith yields an edible flour, the leaves are made into umbrellas, 
aud ^e seeds, a species of vegetable ivory, are an article of ti-ado 
with the Arabs who visit the coast and buy them at rates vaiying 
from £2 to £2 lOs. (R8.20-R9. 25) the khamli of 616 pounds. 

72. Cisst's nrscoLOB ia r beautiful climber, commou in the rains 
in Kanara. It requires a moist climate. The leaves are different!] 
coloored above and beneath. 
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""■ ■ CCS HiDiCA, Vor. limhuy the common bitter lime, is much 
Uo Soli,?&dri villages. 

CiTBCS DBcuMANA, the pomelot is grown thronghoat Kinara 
reaches great perfection. 

CiTKrs AiKANTiiTM, Vct. god ndrinfff the sweet orangOj is 
thronghoat Kdoara bat do^ not produce snporior fniit. 

^6. CLKMATia ooiTkiANA, a crocpor, is Eoand everjrwhere in tho 
jQthcni Maritha Country. It flowers in the cold season. 

Clkkodendbon iMFOKTinsATDX, a common shrub fomid as 
>wtb in the Kdnara forests. 

C. nncim, a climbing shrub found on the coast whore it 
1 dense thickeU. 

Chatjcta RKLioiosA.Ver. ?ji/u«i, is a moderate-sized tree with 
)bal« lesTee and lai^ handsome flowei-s. It is found on the 
kjddns. Tho wood is yellowish white^ tongh, and durable, 

DALDEB<3tA LATiFOUA, biie K., sxsxK M.j is tho well-known 

skwood tree. The timber is one of the most valuable in 

Lia ; it in strong, very bard, cloae-grained, and of a purple black. 

^ takes a beantiful polish aud is rcckonod the best furniture wood. 

soncd cubic foot weighs fifty pounds. 

11. Dalbbboia TANiccLATA, Vor. 'podri, a soft-wooded tree, is 
ton m the dry forests of Dhdrw&r and Kdnara. Tho wood ia 
~ by more or loss complete rings of soft tissue which is used 
firewood. 

DBsxoDrnc TBiQmT&uv is a shrub common thronghout 
The pods are oovercd with bent hairs and stick fast to 
:hing with which they come in contact. 

D. PULCHELLim is a common shrub which flowers in the 
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DiLLEKU PENTAOTNA, Uaiifigala K,, harmtU M., is a 
loiuto-eized tree and very common. Whatever mar be thought 
dsewhere, in Kinara the wood is considered uBeless except 
burning. The fruit, which as a mlo is most abundant and 
falls daring May, is greedily oatou by ali animals both wild and 
tame. 

k85. DtosiTBOS Edcxcu, Icare K., abmU U., is a moderate-sized 
^ptber uncommou Ireu. The heartwood ia generally jeb blac^k and 
very heavy. A seasoned cubic foot weighs eighty-one pounds. It 
one of the trees which are not allowed to be cut. 

16. DiospYBoa MsLAMOXTLOif, halai K., tumri M., is a middle- 
tree. Only the heartwood of old trees contains ebony, 
id even that is streaked with dull yellow lines. Tho wood, though 
ftrong toQgh and fairly dumblB, in not held in much esteem. A 
mtsl cubic foot weighs fifty to seventy pounds. Tho Iruifc 
iu perfectly ripe bos a pleasant taste and is much liked. 

[87. DrosPYBOs MoirrAKA, tendn K. and M., is a small tree of 
ebony kind with black and variegated sti-eaks towards tho heart, 
wood is pretty strong but is not much used. 
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88. DiFLOSPOBA APTOCABPA, bdcJiange K., panitjara M., is a 
OTorgrocn tree whose wood is used to mako combs and toys. 

S9. DiPTKBOCAitPDS IvDictJB, chaUuM K., ta an immeuso orergreMl] 
tree which, when tapped^ yieldis au oil of oonsidenible valucu Tlie] 
wood IB conrso-graincd, soft, and selduiu used. 

90. BosoNJiA TiecoBA^ Yer. landur^, 'a a very common si 
growing over large areas in Dlulrw^r. The leaves axe coi 
with hn^lit yellow roain, but it is not pnt to any use. 

9\. EuEocARPDs rrBEKCUMTDS, rudrJj; K., is a very large tnt\ 
foand in the Sabyadris. The seeds are made into rosaries 
some Brdhmaus. llio wood is not ascd. 

92. Ei/EODEXDRON KoiDUBGniT, thAmaroJa K., is a tree of fajat 
size. The wood is not slroag, but it is used for combs and 
picture frames. 

93. EuiNOCARi'DB NuniONii, haladi adaci hhend^ K.. is a 
tree whose wood though soft is used for yokes, and the 
makes excellent ropes. 

94. 'Bbiouknuimn ANKRACTU08CM, htte fnirlu K-t pdndi 
advar M., the white cotton treo, though fairly large does 
grow to the same size as the Borabax malabaricum. The pods. 
gathered for their cotton. Tho wood is oseless except for 
toys. 

95. Kbiol£NA Hookgriana, haJ/ing K., is a small tree wit 
very tough wood commonly ased for axe handles. 

96. ERTTHBtNA SCBEROSA, Vor. pancru, is a very conunoi 
middle-sized ireo with corky bark. Its white soft wood is used foi 
planking. 

97. Erythrima indica, mullu muttala K., pangara M., is a 
of moderate size whose soft wood is only oaod to make toya 
boxes. 

98. ErcEsiA jahholana, nerZu K., jamhul M., is a very' 
large and beautiful tree. The wood is in ^neral nse for honae- 
bnilding, carts^ field-tools, and a variety of purposeB ; it stands 
the action of water and is used for well frames. It is fairly cloa^ 
grained, not very strong or lasting except iu water, and in colot 
a dirty brown. A seasoned cubic foot weighs forty-eight poondSt 
The fruit is eaten. 

99. Ehretia latis. (uiak K., is common on the Sahyddrisaj 
The wood is strong and hard. 

100. KuoENU Zetlakica, nerhal K., hh$dat M., is a middle-siaed 
treo common in streams. The wood is in nso for faouso- building^ 
and for field tools. 

101. E(7FR0BtA WVQAXA, Yer. vumha, is a rather large tree whoso I 
wood is hard but splits and docs not bear exposure. It is not maol 
need. 

102. EupHOBDU NKRiiroLU, a small thorny tree with Icaveenl.' 
the ends of the angular epiral branches. It is mooh used as aj 
hedge plant in Dhdrw&r and Belgaum. 
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. E. TniuciLLi, Vor. nevli, the nuIlE-l)ashj is tlie well knows 
plant with bitu?r milk-liku juice. 

^04. Fkrokia KLEroAKTUv, kocif. M., the wood-applo troo, ia 

*lly found in cumparaltvolv dry piuts of the dtstriot and 

^DLTiIona. The wood, which is hanl Btrong^ and laiiiing, is 

tar a Tandy of pnrposes. A j?ura oozos frcim the tree not 

■gum arabic. TUo pulp of tbo fruit makus guod jtjlly and the 

mre used in m&diaine. 

105. FiCL's ASPEBBiMAj WiaTQiis K., khartat M., is a middle- 
tree with poor annaod wood. The leaves are in general uao to 

horns and aa Band-paper, 

106. Ficcs BarcsAj ptntwU K.^ ndndruh M., is a handsome shade- 
tree, excellent for roadsides. 'Ilie wood is soft and 
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L07. Piers GLOVERATA, cdtl K., rumadl M., is both oalfcivated 
id fooitd in overgreen forests. The wood is inferior, but is often 
used for doors and well frames. The fmit is eaten and the leaves 
bark and fmit are used in native mfdicioes. A seasoned cubio 
foot weighs about thirty-one pounds. 

108. Ficus DEN0.VLEK3I8, illada K., vad M., the well known 
^■nyiui or Indian fig, grows to a greet size and often shades a 
space 150 feet and more in diameter. The banyan sends aerial roots 
from the branches which taking hold of the soil grow into trunks. 
These roots ore very clastic tongh and strong and are nsed for 
-poles, poles for carrying loads, and cart yokes. The wood is 
itimes nsed for door^ and well ii'ames. A seasoned cubic foo& 
abont thirty-tbre« pouuds. It is an excellent roadeide tree, 
groat shade and suiting itself to almost any soil. In forests 
' 9nt varietiee of fig do much harm. The birds leave seeds in 
of trees, where they sprout and Bonding down their routa 
Inally encircle and deatroy tbo tree. No fig tree should ba 
)W€d to live in a carefully preaon-'od fureat. 

Ficus rxliqiosa, arle K., jnpjMiI M., grows to a good suso 
ia not a first class roadside tree, an its shade is scanty and it 
ia not easily raiw!<l frora cuttings. It is held sacred by almost aU 

Kioft of Hindus. The wood is inferior and is not used. 
10. Ficus 8PECI08A, baaari K., a rather tbick-set rarioty 
bearing small fig-shaped fmit, is fonnd near streams. Tho wood is 
WM to be tough and to stand tho action of water. 

pVll. Ficcs WwHTUNA, jnnpari K., a tree of considerable size 
6ct not so common as the other varieties. The wood is inferior 
like all fig wood, and tho fmit is Hmall and yellow. 

112. FlACOUETiA MONTANA, AaHnu sampif/e K., champer tS.^ia & 
middlc-st£ed tree, witli red strong and durable wood, and edible 
fmit. 

113. Gabcimia Moeblla, aratna gur^i K., dardmba M., ia a 
ouddle-sizcd tree found in the southern evergreen forests. Thia 
is tho true gamboge of commerce. Tbe wood is hard and cloaa- 
plJmod but is not in general use. 
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1 14. Garcinia pictoru, hnrdaJa K., grows in 
forests aud is far commoDer and larger than the 0. morollaj to' 
it is allied. Tho resin that oozce from the trunk has been ai 
at Hadraii and is said to equal the troe gamboge. 

115. Gakcinia pa&PL'BEA, tnur^a/aK., hhirand BI., common tni 
iLoar oTorgreen foroats, is not largo; its lomon-colonred wood 
atraiglit-graiuud aud ulaatic. Tho fruit is eaten, aud a concrefee 
called kvkam is made from tho seeds and used as a medicine 
in cooking. 

110. Gardexia lucida, Yer. dipayndli, is a small tree with 
white flowers. The wood is whito, fine-grained, and good 
turning. Its resin is useful in tho troatmout of sores aud for koopil 
off flies and worma. 

117. Gaecoa I'iNHATA, halnhdJa g c K.j /eridoX: K., is a moderat 
sized tree, whose timber is poor and is little used except for fuel^ 
Tho burk is used in tanning and a gnm oozes from the tnii' 
The fruit is eaten both raw and pickled. A aoosoncd oabtc fc 
weighs &fty-two pounds. 

118. GivoTiA ROTTLERiFORMis, potki K., a mthcr smttll treei i|{ 
oommon in dry forests. Tho wood is light and soft and in Gol ' 
and other places is used to make toys. It takes paint well and iho 
eoeds yield a valuable oil. 

119. Glochidios bfbciosa, nirchelli K., does not grow to any siM^ 
and has worthless timber. 

120. GuELDiA AKBocBAj fhivani K,, shivan M.>i8 a large* and 
Taluablc tree. The wood is whitish, strong, aud close-grained, bat 
not heavy. A seasoned cubic foot weighs thirty to forty pounds. 
It does not crack in seasoning aud takes paint and varnish welt. 
It stands water well and on the whule is one of the most Talu&bla 
of Kduarose woods. The fniit bark and roots are used in nativa 
medicines. 

121. Ghemna a»iatica, kdl-shivani K., hihdn shivanM., ia a 
email tree with very bard wood, 

122. Gbewta OBLiqi'A, d^rmk K., pdndhari dJidman M., is a 
middlo-sizod tree. The wood ia used for field tools and posts and 
ropes are made from its llbre. 

123. Gb£WU tiluipolia, dadsal K., dkdman M., is a tree of 
Ooneidcrable size. The wood is a light reddish brown, compsot, 
close-grained, and very elastic. A seasoned cnbic foot weighs thir^ 
to forty pounds. It is excellent for coach building. 

124. Gbewu L£ViaATA, kaori K., is a small tree yielding a 
bivourito fibre. 

125. Hardwickia bihatea, Jcaracho or asana gurrfi K., anjuii Jf ., 
is a handsomo fitraicht-growing tree. Tho wood is a dark reddish 
brown, close-grained, hard and heavy. A seasoned cubic foot 
weighs about sjcventy-six pounds. The bark yields on excellent fibre 
which ia strong and used for cordage. Cattle are very fond of tho 
loaves. 
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IG. Hetictrrrs IsorAj havargi K., kevan M.j is a Binall tree 
w Imrk yields a fibre which is made into coarse cordage and 
ting. 

^27. Heviqtrosa camescevs, kdlu yaite R., loJchandt M., is a 
ttnoD good-sized tree^ with hard whitish wood which is used in 
i-huilding. 

18. Hktnia TRuroA, koro K., khoro M., is a moderate-sized 
with straight trunk. The wood ia soft and not used. 

19. HocoMLiA UONi'ANA, Humpnge K., tdmhnt M.., is seldom large, 
wood is white hard and tough, and is nsed for field-tools. 

E30. HoLioAENA ix3N0iK>LiA, /io/fi f}er K., »}/dra hUio M., ifl a large 
The timber is soft and ia not ased except for native boats, 
fimit and bark are nsed in medicine and yield an excellent 
;k varDiRh. 

131. Htbiscus pdrcatcs is a prickly climber common on the 
r^ris. It 6owcrs beautifully in the cold soason, 

132. HopCA WionTiAAA, fuiUja K. havBi, SL, is a tr«e of considerable 
The wood is good, very hard and lasting, and much used. 

[33. Htdkocaui-us ali-ina, ioraiii K., kd^H M., is a large 
^dsome tree, whose wood makes good beams and rafters. The 
Is yield an oil which in KArwAr is nsed for burning. 

134. Hymrnodicttos OBOTATOir, Vor. kdrvi is a large handsome 
with a closo-graiued pale mahogany colotu'ed wood. It 
ir^'ea attention. 

[35. IxoBA cocciKEA, fiame of the woods, is a common bnshj 
iys covered with red (lowers. 

[30. IsoRA PAJiviPLORA, hcniwt goTvt K., khnra M., ia a small 
imoutal tree known as the torch tree. The wood is of a 
lish brown, cloHS-grained, and used for buildings and furniture, 
loned cubic foot weighs sixty-eix pounds. 

137. JASMiNm LATiFOUuu is a common climber with handsomej 
?, Bweot-smelling flowers. 

L38. Ktdia caltcina, bellaJca K., iU]/a M., is a small tree whose 
is nsed for yokes. It yields a fibre. 

139. Laosrstiweiua micbocarpa, UU nandf K., nana M., is a lai^ 
handsome tree, very common all over KAnara. The wood is 
-red straight-grained and excellent for house building ; but if 
sod it decays and is rapidly attacked by white-ants. A cubic 
of seasoned wood weighs thirty-seven pounds. 

140. LAaXR8TB<EinA PABviPLORA, chaHttangi K., bonddra M.j 
to a moderate size and is not so common as L. microcarpa. 

wood ia light brown, close-grained, straight, and fairly durable, 
lin general use for house building and all ordinary purposes. A 

foot weighs forty pounds. 

kl* IiAOEBSTBCcinA Reoinak, hole ddgdl K.,l*iman M., ia a largo 

very omiimental tree. It is common along the KAlinadi river 

when in bloasoin in May its rich mossee of rose pnrple and lilac 

strikingly handsome. The wood is a light red fairly strong and 
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xanch nsed. A seasoned cubic foot woigha tlurty-aix to forty.i 
pounds. 

142. Lasiosiphon bbiocbphalcs, rami K., ramiia M., is a 
tree very common alon^ the Sahy&dris. The leaves are bruised ud^ 
tlirown into pools to stupefy fish. The people believe that the 
or its ash destroys the tcelb and are most careful not to oae it. 

143. LiNociKKA UALABARicA is a Small tree common in the 
green Sahyddri forests near B^ra. 

14-4. Maba NiosEscRNS, Icari K., kdia jhAd M., is a small 
remarkably bard aud strong evergreen. It is particularly prnetl 
for round rafters in native bouses. 

145. Macaeanoa tokkntosa, diandkal K., chandora U., i« 
lai^ tree with soft nsclces wood. A gam oosEes from the 
which is used in niodicine. 

146. Macuilcs uacuantha, gurndva K., is a lar^e and handsi 
evergreen tree. The wood is not used but would answer for 

147. Malloti'B I'HiLiPPiNRNSis, lnmku.ma K., shindur M., is 
small tree. The wood is not used except ae fuel ; the btirk ia 
valued for tanning, and the red powder of the capaulos yields 
orange dye. 

148. T^tANOiPBRA ismcAj mnvinaK.yamha M., is th© well km 
mango tree- The wood is of little valoe except for boards iind fael. 
It decays at once if exposed. The tree is largely grown for its fratt 
and gives excellent shade. 

149. Mkuastoua UALABABicrx ia a shrub with opposite hairy 
three-ner\'ed leaves, which is common in Kitnara above and below the 
Sahyildris. The fruit is edible. 

150. HiLiA AzEDABAca, hevina K., mem M., is & modorate- 
aised tree grown in the dry cast beyond the regular foresla. 
It is also found self-sown iu bedgc^n^ws and over ibe low hills. 
The hcartwood varies in shade according to the age of the troe, 
being sumctimcB light and often reddish. The older trees yield 
good bnildiug timber. A seasoned cubic foot weighs thirty pounds. 
The bark, leaves, and frnit arc intensely bitter and are used in native 
medicines, 'llie seeds yield an oil and the wood is safe against 
white-ants. 

151. Meua cOMPOSfTA, kari hevin K., Jtartya/ia/ M., is a larger 
and finer tree than M. azedarach, but with mnch the same 
properties. It is found nearer to and sometimes in the forests. 
The wood also ia darker and better marked, being sometimes 
beautifnlly mottled ; it is safe against whitc-ants. 

152. Melia ikdica, hare uttatto K., hidn khdjur M., is a 
large and handsome tree found along the Bahy^ria. Some very 
fine specimens are to be seen along the road at the top of the 
Anshi pass and again at Sonda between YellApor and Sirei. The 
wood ia dark and beautifully mottled, it is not felled fur building 
parpwee, but the leaves, fruit, and bark are used in medicine, and 
for the same purposes as the other two varietiee. It is also like 
them free from the attacks of white-ants. 
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MimCTWiN uifBELLvTrM, lijuUoh' K., Umha Af„ is a small 
>lDmon on the tiaiijadri^. The woud is hard and tuiigh^ nud 
flowers yield a dje. 

M^crA FKftBSA, nagn gnmpige K., ntifja rhampn M,, is a 
)ine tree with fragraot flowers. The witod is very hani aad 
ivy though not much, in ose. A seasoued cubic foot weighs 
r-nine pounds. 

1155, MicnntA Cbampaca, kola aampige K., l-ud rhiimpa M,, is 
>WT» for il« swoet-scented flowers which ore used in tompios. Tlio 
id 13 said to be good, but it is nut uticd. 

156. MiMCSurs Glekoi, baknle K., vovali M., is a Urge and 

leotal tree. The wood is reddish brown and close-grained, 

.tekes a good polish. It is used for house building aud cabinet- 

ig. A seasoned cubic foot weighs sixty-one pounds. The scoda 

lui abundance of oil and the root and fruit are U6cd in medicine. 

MoBOCAKms LONQiFOLU, Ver. kardvol, is a small tree yield- 
t fibre. 

HotnraA ptsrtoosi'Ekjia, nn^Qe K., sJievgi M., the horse 
tree, hi^a soft useless wood not even good for fuel. The, 
yield a pure Bweet oil which is used in ealads. The sap which, 
from wonnds in the bark is used in rheumatittm. 

AfoBnrDA EXSEKTA, ahk or ainshi K., is a moderate-sized tree 
'bright yellow wood. The root yields a yellow and red dye and 
wood ia inade into dishes. 

160. MuswENDA rRUNDOSA, Ver. h^hana, is a targe handsome shrub, 
of whoHB calyx forms what looks like a largo white leaf. 

161* Mtkistica MCRiroMA^ jajikai K., jayapluil M., the wild 
^ tree, grows to a great size, but only in erergreen forests. 
itmog and maco are of little value, and tfao wood is soft and 

Nadclea KLLiJTiCA, ferorora K., is a tree of coneiderable 
Ita wood ia light and yoUow closO'gTainod and in general 
for house building. It ia like the Adiua cordifoluh only 
nailer. 

163. Natclka PABViPOi.iA, hadavar K., hilamh M., ia a larger 
than N. elliptica. Its wood is light coloured and close-grained 

ud is much nsed for house building and cabinet-making. It does 
stand exposure and must be kept dry. A seasoned cubic foot 
about forty-one pounds. 

164. KspHCLinM LONaANL'X, hdnaliindaU K., is a lofty treo 
tfa atrmight trunk and fine globular head. The wood is seldom 
ed being poor and apt to crack. 

105. NoTUOTEOiA CoLKBBOOKiASA, Vor. amheri, is a small tree 
hose wood is not used. 

166. OcfiBocARPCS LONQiPOLiA, sumgi K., aurangi M., is a large 
The wood is little used, but the flowers yield a dye. 

167. Odika WoDiEE, gojel K., 7no% SI., is a modcrato-sized very 
nunon tree. The wood is poor, the heartwood alone, which is 
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a dull red, being used in boose baildiog. A seasoned cnhic foot i 
tho beartiviiud weighs fifty pounds. A gum that oozcB from 
trunk is nsod in medicine. 

168. O1.KA pioK'A, hurm nugp, K., haramJm M., the IndiiiQ olil 
ia a small tree with Ught coloured strong and close-grained wood«^ 

169. OnoKiMA i>ALBEitoioiD£B, kttri piuttala K., kiila phaUtf^ 
is abundant in parts of Kiluara and growe to a fair sise. 
wood is used for almost every purpose both in honae bui!< 
and for furniture. It is very hard strong cloBO-grnined and haul 
some. It ia unharmed by nhite-ants, and considorod folly 
to if not better than teak. A soaauned cubic fuot weighs 
fifty-eight pounds. An astringent red gnm ooses from cuts in 
bark. 

170. P^ciLONBraoN rnnicuK, HrbalU K,, is a middlc>«ii 
evergreen tree, whoso hard wood is used for rice pounders. 

171. Pajanklia Kueedu, beiidi leli K., is a rare and very 
Bomo evergreen. 

172. Phtllanthub Eubmca^ nelli K., avali M., is a Bmnll tr 
common in Kf^nara and the neighbouring forests of DhSrw&r ai 
Bolgaum. The wood ia poor and is scarcely ever osed except 
fuel. 

173. FoNOAinA GLABRA, thoT hon^ala K, Isaranj M., grows to 5 
considerable size and is mostly found along the banks of rivcTS 
and stroams. The wood is light tongh and of a yellowish colour. 
It is put to a variety of uses. An oil expressed from the seed ia 
used for lamps and as a cure for itch and mange. A cubic foot of 
seasoned wood weighs forty pounds. 

174. Pakkimbonia aculeata, Ver. vilayti Jcikart is a common 
roadside and hedge tree in Dh&rwar and Belgaum. 

175. PoLYAi-TniA CEHASoiDCS, vuhbina K., hum M., is a straight 
growing and handsome tree of considerable siRe. The wood is 
bght coloured, splits badly in seasoning, aud is not regarded with 
btvoor. 

176. PoLYALTHiA FRA0RAN8, ffourt K., is a large evergreen 
The wood ia not used, but the bark yields fibre. 

177. Proboi'is sfioiobra, ahcme K., saityxdnr M., grows 
good size. The wood is daik-rod, hard, aud lustiug. It is 
for house building and for making carts. A seasoned cubic foot 
weighs seventy-two pounds. A gum oozes from the bark. 

178. PeiDiiTH ouAVA, pt-rahi K., peru M., the gnava tree, beeidea 
its froit yields a small but hard wood which is used for ongra' 
and makes good gun-stocks. 

179. PTKRocARpns MARSiTPiDif, koune K,, (Man M,, grows to 
great aixe in K4nnm nnd is common though smaller in Bolgan 
and DhArwAr. The wood is particularly prized for idol cars 
for the solid-whoolcd timber carts which are used in the fores' 
It 19 dark, hard, strong, nnd lasting. It ia much used for hou 
building and is altegothcr a very favourite timber, A season 
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foot weiglu fifty-six poondH. A reddish gum railn which ooecs 
the woanda ia the trunk is knotra as kino or Drngoa's blood. 

PrcBospERMHH RaBiGiNoarVj vurachandn K.^ grows to a 
size. The timber is said to be used in house^buildiog and for 
c*" purposes. 

1. PuTRANjirA RoxBUROHTi, Ver. pntrajiva, is a middle-sized 
D tree. It is rather rare nnd the wood is uot used. It 
its Dime oi puirajiv or child's life, because the nuts arc worn as 
by childi-en as a preventive against sickness. 

RfcKtiiA DrMKToarv^ hare qid^^ K., qeli M., is a small tree 
id in moist forests. The wood ia white fine-grained and heavy, 
fruit is used to stupefy fish. 

Randu CLioiNOSA, pandii, K. is a small tree with white 
d wood. The fruit is eaten aa a vegetable. 

Satjt TKT&\3PEfiUA, hoch M., 19 foond generally near water 
on the dams of rice fields. The wood is soft and useless. A 
'c foot weighs thirty-seven pounds. 

Saxtalum alduv, ga^idada K., chandan M., the sandal- 

tree> rarely grows more than thirty feet high and four 

in girth. The enter or sapwood is white and useless, bnt the 

ood is yellow-brown, hard, fine-grained and fragrant. A 

oed cubic foot wcig'hs fifty-uight pounds. The hcartwood ia 

in luukiug ornamental work-boxes, glove-boxes, card-cases, 

jnper -cutters. A valuable oil is distilled from it aud it is burnt 

cense in temples. The tree is very common and grows well along 

uth eastern frontier. The wood is in great demand aud sells 

ilyol 10«. to 12«. (Rs.5-Rs.C) at/ia/t of twouty-cigbt pounds. 

ISO. Sapiniids khaboivatus, aratiila K., rila M., ia a good- 
«ixed tree with fairly hard and strong but not much used wood. A 
BBftSoned cnbic foot weighs sixty-fonr ponnds. The fruit is used as 

Rand tho nut yields an oil. 
7. Sahaca renicA, anUoka K., aaliok M., ia a very handsome, 
le-sized tree, common in evergreen forests. Though the heart- 
wood is hard and dark coloured, it is not much used. The bright 
leaflet and gold flowers are a Favourite temple decoration. 

188. ScnsKDRBA 6\ciETENi8DE8, Ver. ^noka^ is a moderate-sized 
■tree, not common in tho Southern Marlitha Country. The wood ia 
ifaard and close-grained like boxwood. It ia used for turning. 

89. ScBiBioHSRA TBiJUOA, sagad^ K., hn«amh M., is a very 

large and beautiful tree. The wood is much prized fur 

ers for sugar mxUa and prossea. It is reddish, very hard and 

, and much used for house building and other purposes. A 

ed cubic foot weighs about sixty-eight pounds. The lac insect 

found on tiie branches, and oil is pressed from the seed. 

SlUECABprR Akacabdiou, ge:r K., hihha M., the marking-nut 

does Bot grow to any size. The wood is soft and uaeloHs. The 

k juice of the fruit ia used to mark linen and as a medicine. 

H. SomiivA iTEBRiFroAj axcdmi K., rainyi M., is a tree of 

idcrablc fiizc. Tho wood is a doll red and is much used for 
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house building. It is lasting' and Btrong, thouf^h apfc to split anc 
rough to work. A aeasoued cubio foot weighs sixty-six pounds. Tt 
bark is a febrifuge. 

192. SrATHODBA. RuxBnKOHiij varaa M., ia a small tree with sofi 
poor wood. 

193. Spathodea xylocabpa, genasino K., hharaing M., grows to 
a good si^o. Its close-grained aud ratner omamtinLal wood is used 
in building aud tor farniture. 

194. SroNDiAS Makqitira> amate K., rdnambdd^ M., grows to 
a very large size. The wood is considered of no Talue. The fruit 
ia eaten by deer and ia also made into pickles. A gum oozos from 
the bark. 

195. SrosiA WiGOTii, bendakorlce K., karvdli M., known to 
planters as the charcoal tree, is a rather small tree that ftpringa Dp 
where there have been heavy forest clenrings and burning. The 
wood is of no value, but the bark yields a good fibre. A gum oozes 
from the trunk. 

196. Btkrcclia alatAj dotidole K., aopKy M., growa to an 
immense height in the evergreen forests. The wood is soft and 
useless. 

197. Stkbculia oun-ATA, havpu aavaga K., is a large handsome 
troo. The wood ia not used, but the bark yields good cordage. 
Further down the coast the bark is made into clothing. 

198. Stekcitlia Hayuii, Ver, behiro, is amedium-sized tree. Tho 
wood ia not used. 

199. Stkkcdi.u VILL08A, Bovoga K., sdrila IS., the wood is soft 
and useless ; but the bark yields an excellent iibre which is much 
used in making elephant ropes for dragging timber. 

200. Stebculia colorata, Vcr. khoveay or hhakkoi, is a tree with 
soft wood found in the dry forests south of Dhdrwar. The flowers 
which rippcar in the hot season are of a beautiful red and are covered 
with thic'k resinous stullato hairs. 

201. Stereos PERU uu Chelonoidbs, bond bale K., padvale M., ia 
a moderate sized tree with tough wood used in houso building and 
for furniture. A seasoned cubic foot weighs forty-five pounds. 

202. STERKogfEkuiiM BCAVEOLENs, kirsal K. and M., yields 
tough wood which is used for building and furniture. A seasont 
cubic foot weighs forty-four pounds. 

203. Ktbtchnos potatobcm, Ver. nermuli, is an evergreen ti 
with white fragrant dowers. The seeds aro used to clear mudc 
ir&ter. 

204. STKVcnNos Nox-voMicA, hd^arkana K., kdro M., is a 
common, middle-sized tree. Tho wood is bitter, of a light brown, 
and uiiharmed by white-auts. A seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty- 
six puuuds. It is hard and lasting, and is used in house-building 
and fur carts. The seed is the nnx vomica of commerce which yiel(^ 
etrychnine. The pulp is harmless and is eaten by hombills, oroi 
monkeys, and even by cattle. The root ia a&ed aa a mediciao. 
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!05. Tabeuhxhontina vebtickixata, ndgin kaJa K., does not 
3W to a larj^e size. The vtoud is said to be whitti, tuugb, and 
mg. 

206. TAjiARiNi>rs iNDicA, hmutsfi K., chinch M,, is a very 
idsome tree of slow grovrth, bat reaching to a groat size. It is 
ily seen in the forests but is (oand in gardens, near old templeSj 

kd along roods. The wood is bard, dark, lasting, and often finely 

unod. It is nscd in screws for milbt and presses, also for carts and 

house-building. A seasoned cubic foot weighs sevonty-nino 

inda. The leaves, fruit, and seed are used lu medicine and a dye 

prepared from the leaves. The fruit is highly esteemed and in 

loe of scarcity the seeds are pounded and eaten. Tbe powder of 

thick seeds mixed with gum makes a cement. 

207. Tbctona gbandiSj tegina K., ed^vaii M., the well-known 
tree, yields one of the most valuable timbors in the world. 

Kinara it is very abundant particularly aluug the K&Unadi 

r. where clear stems seventy tu eighty feet to the first branch 

and np tu twelve feet in girth are by no means uncommon. On the 

Oand plateau one tree has a g^rth of over tiventy-one feet and 

clo«e to it is another of nineteen feet. But anything over twelve 

fevt with a clean straight and sound stem is rare. In the Belganm 

and Dharw&r forests there is much small teak, but except a 

few square miles in aouth Belganm, nothing that will square into 

more than nine inches of hard wood. The tree grows beat on 

gmuile and sandstono formations and along ridges, where the 

drainage ia good, and the elevation up to and over 2000 feet. lb 

Is raised eaHily from seod and is largely planted. It also growa 

rapidly and well from old stools cut level with the ground. The 

wood though very hard is easily worked and is used for oil houso 

jg and furniture making. A seasoned cnbio foot weighs about 

five pouuds or two pounds more than the Burmah teak. The 

gives a good oil and the loaves yield a red dye. 

208. Tebminalia Abjitna, hole matli K., sdvi mad^il M., is an 
;nfle tree growing in or along rivers. It is also planted along 
. The wood ia used for houso and boat buildiug and for variona 

purposes. It is dark hard and heavy. A Reasoned cubic foot 
weiffhs fifty-four pounds. The bark is considered an excellent tonic 
ifT is laid on wounds. 

209. Tkriokalu bellebica, tare K,, goting M., attains a great 
height and girth. The wood is yellowish and poor. It ia rarely 
or ever osod. A soasonod onbio foot weighs about forty pounds, 
llio tree has a voi? offensive smell when in flower. The fruit is oaten 
by deer goats and cattle. It is one of the myrobalans of commerce 
and ia used in dyeing and tanning. An oil is expressed from the 

■^emels. 

^V 210. Tesuinalia CaEDin.A, alah K., ^iViia M., grows to a 
I, considerable size and is very common. The wood is dark-brown 
with a yellowish tinge ; it is hard, close-grained, and heavy and is in 
general nae. The fruit, tbe myrobalan of oommorco, is largely used 
in tanning and dyeing. The right to gather it and export it from 
I,. KaMura ami Belgaum used tu be sold yearly and in tko seven yeara 
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ending 1877 yielded an average revenue of £2488 (R». 24,680). 
1877-78 tbo nuts were for tne first time gathered by tho forosi 
department and yielded a net revouao of £7,696 (Rs. 76,960). Tlio 
total myrobalan crop of the southern division is estimated at 11,000 
khatidU of 560 pounds worth alwut £10,000 (Ra. 1,00,000). The 
cost of gathering is about one-third of the receipts. 

211. Tbruinaua fanicclata, hundb K., kindal, M., is folly 
equal in size and shape to the Terminalia tomontosa. The Limber, 
thoogh good and in general use, is lighter in colour, and is neither 
so strong nor so lasting as the tomontosa. 

212. Terminaua tomiktosa, mattt K., ain M., is a very 
straight and lofty tree of considerable girth. The wood is dark 
sometimes almost black. It is hard and lasting, and ia in general 
nso for hoaso building and other purposes. A cubic foot weighs 
sixty pounds. The bark is osod in tanning. 

213. Tbteameibs ntdiploba, jemdla K., ugdda M., is a veryi 
large tree with soft useless timber. 

214. Tetkantheka longifolia, hase hetide K., is a fair sized n 
tree, with a yellowish wood used for rafters and other parpoee«. mi 

215. TnESPKSiA popcLNKA, adavi betule K., ran bhendi M., is a™ 
handsome tree of rapid growth bat not of more than moderate 
size. The timber, when rijje, la strong tough and laatiug, and at 
one time was much nsed by the gun carriage de|)artmeDt. A 
seasoned cubic foot weighs forty-nine pounds. The capsules yield a 
yellow dyoL 

216. Tbewia mjDirLO&A, pitdri M., is a small tree with soft 
valueless wood. 

217. Tbopuis asfeka, punje K., pot M., is a good hedge plan 
but doos not grow more than twenty feet high. The wood is sai 
to bo fairly good, but is not used. The leaves are oscd to polish 
wood and ihu milk as a medicine. 

218. Ulvos iHTBOKiroLiAj Ver. vavali, is a large leaf-shedding 
tree with light strong yellow wood nsed in cart-making. 

219. Vateria indica, dhupada K., is a largo and pariioularly 
handsome roadside tree. Tho wood is inferior and not much used. 
A piney gum resin which oozes from wounds in the trunk yields 
an exceUent varnish like copal. A solid oil is pressed from the seeds 
called piney tallow or dhupada oil. 

220. Vibes axtissika, ftalage K., handlge M., is a very large and 
particularly handsome overgroon. Tho timber ia well known and 
highly prized. It is of a light brown, close-grained, haj-d, tough, 
and very lasting no matter to what use i& is put.' It is used ia 
honae-building, cart-making, and for many other purposes. It does 
not split or warp. A seasoned cubic foot weighs sixty-three pounds. 

221. ViTEX Neoundo, Ver. itirgunda, is a small tree op ahrabf 
very common along the Sahy^dris. " 

222. ViTEX Leucoxtloh, settkani K., songarbi M., is a middle- 
gized tree common near streams. I'he wood is light- coloured and 
fairly strong. A seaaoned cubic foot weighs forty-two pounds. 
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t3. Wag&tia snOATAj vdffdti K., is a common thorny shrub, 
pod if supposed to be good for tAuning. 
J-. Wbioutu tisctobia, koJmurki K., hilahtdu M., is a 
imaH tree with beautiful, white, hard and closc-grainod wood. The 
Iflftvea are said to yiuld an iuforior indigo. 

225. Xakthoxyluh Rqctsa^ jnmmifM K.> tirpHal M., is a tree 
irfaose wood is little u&od. Oil made from the seeds is used as a 
tucdicine. 

226. Xanthochtuds pictoridSj janagi or devamkaif K. bears a 
pleAsant yellow fruit of the size of an orange from which a yellow 
gunbogo-tike resin oozes. 

, 227. Xtlia DOLABBijroBVis, jamhe £., jdmha M., grows to a 
jgrcat size and is conmion. It is one of the iron woods. The wood is 
loark-rt-d and is very hard and lasting. A aeasuueil cubic foot weighs 
from ujtty to sixty-nix pounds. It i& in general use, and for piles 
for bridges and for sleepers cannot be surpassed. It is osed by the 
lac insect but is unharmed by white ants. 

228. ZrzTpmrs Jojpha, UanjimaTa K., hor M., grows to A 
■moderate size and is mostly found in grass lands and gardens in 
the plams. The wood is dark hard and fairly close-grained and 
lacthig. It is nsed in honse-building and for many other purposes. 
A seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty-eight pounds, 'rho fruit 
ecpetfially of the garden trees is extremely good. The bark which is 
Med by tanners gires a kind of kino gum, which, with the bark 
loot^ seiDd. and leaves is used medicinally by the natives. 

229. Zizti-nos xtlopybi, muHu kare K., kdnte gotti M., is a 
null common tree. It is hard lasting and of a yellow colour. 
It is made into torches and field-tools. Its fruit is used to blacken 
leather. 

The domestic animals^ of tho district aroi according to 1881-82 Domeetlc Ax^duU. 
returns, oxen (109,034), cows (111,354), buffaloes (63,773), sheep 
and goats (6756), and horses (374). Everywhere but especially 
below the Sfthyadris tho stock is inferior. On the coast the pasture 
jrields little nourishment. No Indian millot is grown, and rice 
straw is a pour substitute. lu Kdrwar, Kumte, Ankola, and Uonivar 
there are few domestic auimala of local breed. Bullocks in these 
const snb-divisions are thin weak and stonted. Horses are brought 
by European officers, and some native officials koep ponies. But 
the climate is nnsuited to horses,' which always look thin and ragged, 
llic munehU or hammock slung to a bamboo pole and the polanqain 
ire the mmal modes of travelling on the coast. A speciul class of 
men, belonging to the fisher castes, Bhois.HarikantArs, Kiiarvis.and 
Ambers accustom themselves from boyhood to carry paianqninaj 
constant usage raising a hard lump on the shoulder, which enables 
them t<i bLvir the weight of the pole without inconvenience. Above 
Ihe Snhyndris, in the forest sub-divisions of Supa and YelMpur, 
I^Bestio animals are extremely rare. In Mundgod, HaliyAl, Sirsi 
^Bsidd^pur ponies are kept for carrying packs by Pendhdris, 
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and some good bullocks and buffaloes aro also found. Both al 
and below tho Sabyddrts, tbe best cabtle aro imported from Dl 
aud MuiHur. 

Bullocks beg:ia to work at about aix years old. Carta 
ploughs aro generally drawn by one pair of bullocks. The 
cart-load variea from tweuty to tbirty wiari* of tweaiy-eigbt pounds. 
Pack-bullocks are used by Lambdnisj Korcbars, and MariSj who 
move from village to village selling rice, cocoanuts, plantaiuBj and 
salt. A pack-load is three or four mans. In the rainy season the 
pack-bullocks aro loft to graze in tho fields, but in the fair season 
they aro stall-fed on straw, gram, oil-cako, and cotton-socd. The 
price of a bullock varies from £2 to £*t (Rs. 20 -Rs. 40). Cowa 
begin to calve at about five years of age, and go on bearing until 
they are about fifteen. They give one to two pints of milk a day 
for about six months after calving. Townspeople, in some cases, 
make special arrangements with husbandmen for rearing heifers. 
The husbandman rears the Lcifcr till she is of ago and in 
rew&rd is allowed to keep the first calf on condition of sending tho 
cow with its second calf to the owner. The price of a cow varies 
from 16«. to £2 (Us. 8-Es. 20), and is sometimes as high as £2 
10s. (Rs. 25). She-bofTaloos begin to calve at five and go on 
bearing till they are about fifteen. They yield about six pints of 
milk a day for about eight months, and their price varies from £2 
IDs. to £5 (H8.25-Rs. 50). He-buffaloca are used for draught, 
ploughing, and pack carrying, and are stronger than bullocks. 
Formerly Gravlia used to roam tho forest with lai^ herds of 
buffaloes. These animals were fouud to cause mucli damage to 
saplingH, and the Gavlia were ordered to leave the district unless 
they took to tillage and kept no more animals than were wanted for 
farm work, Hubli is tbe chief bnffaloe mart. Buffaloes are also 
brought from Hubli, Rduebeunur, and Bank^pur, to Qokani, Sirsi, 
and Ilaliyal for sale; the nearer they go to tho coa.st the dearer 
they become. In Hubli tho price of a good she-bnffalo varies from 
£4 to £5 (Rb. 40 - Us. bO). liaiga Briibmnos keep a largo number 
of buffaloes as milk is their chief article of diet. 

On the coast, shoep are brought from Haliyftl, Sirsi, and Hangal, 
But the climate suita them so badly that they lose condition even in 
a single week. Good mnttoo is dear and little used. Miluh-goats 
are occ-asiouatly kept by Muhammaduus aud Christians, but they aro 
of a poor breed. Above tho Sahy^dris flocks of sheep aud goats 
can obtain pasturage and keep in fair condition. In this part of tho 
district a sheep can l>e bought for 2s. Qd. or 3«. (Rs. IJ or Ra. IJ), 
but below the Saby^dris the price is rarely less than 6«. (Rs. 3). 

In KArwdr, Kumta, and Houdvar tho Goanese anrl other Christians 
keep pigs. Those are of the common breed though better than those 
kept by Mhitrs, VAdars, and others above the Sahytidria. Pigs aro 
allowed to range about at will, picking up any food they can got. 
Great complaints are made by field-owners of the injury they do to 
their crops. A well fed pig fetches from 1 2«. to £1 (Rs. 6 - Rs. 10) . 

Fowls are kept by all classes except Brahmans. The lower grades 
of hasbandmen delight iu cock-fighting, and they feed and train. 
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birds witK great care. It is an unircreal custom at fairs, 
:iaUy at Cairs ia honour of hlar'i or Bhavdni, to offer cocks to 
g)LHldcH8. The head is cut off in fTont nf the idol and the body 
jrarried away by the wontliipper and eaten. Fowls are offered for 
^ in the Kiirryir and Knmta markets. In viUages thoy are kept 
for pri\-ate nso. A fowl in good condition costs l.v. to I*, ^d. 
1-10 am.), a half fowl tiii to !)(/. (4.ti ans.), and a chicken 2d. to 
1^ (2-3 ttru.). No eggs are exported. In KArwdr many turkeys 
B docks are reared by Christians of the better sort. Turkeys 
n ducks are aleo largely imported from Goa. A turkey-cork 
lift about 1U«. (Ks. 5) and a turkey-hcu 4s. to 6s. (Bs. 2-fi?. 3). 
tks are sold at 10«. (VU. 5) the dozen. 

i\rty^ years ago the Wild Blephatitj Elephas indicoR, dnc K., 

if.f was a yearly visitor from Maisar to Kdnara. Small herds 

to 6nd their way from Sorab, through the Chaudragutti hilla, 

parts of 8irui, and even as far north as Bhagvati, h&lf-way 

m Haliydt and Yclldpur. Three miles south of Bhagrati a 

pond on the roadside U still known as the diiehontia or 

)hant'e Pool, where wild elopfaants used to drink and sport. 

herds did not remain in K^nara thronghont the year. Their 

viait was made in ISQH. 

!'ho Tiger, Felis tigris, hehf'tiH K., vn^jh AT., was thirty years ago 
bund iu ail parts of the Bombay K^uarese districts. The n^'iJd 
Hanal reward returns seem to show that the last tiger shot in 
^HA^gi was in 1857. But the returns are apt to confuse tigers 
^fe panthers, and it is probable that tigerH continued to be killed 
FKalAdgi for some years later. In Belgaora tigors were formerly 
rary uumoroaa. As many as thirty-nine were killed in 1840-41. 

ti lOw seldom hoard of except in the south-west of the Bidi 

I II close to the Kliuara border. In Dhdrw^r also tigers 

ue now scarce. Those that are met with no doubt find their way 

EKAnara. Kanara is the only one of the Bombay KAnarese 
ids whore tigers are found in any nnmbers, and even in 
ira their number hna considerably decreased within the last 
Sbw years. Still in most parts of the district they are not uncommon 
bod if the fthootinp is properly managinl fair bags may bo made. 

PI tiger's favourite haunts are near the Sahykdris where they 
bd iu the wildest and most difficult parts. Bat they love to rest 
densely wooded river banks and iu safe cool spots in islands 
ihicV with thorns, rank graas, and creepers. It is believed that 
tigers do not differ in habits, size, or colour from tho 
of other parts of India. They vary in colour from bright to 
ly, the beautiful satin '?Vin and the sharply marked stripes of 
iyonng tiger growing dull and faiot with ago. Full-grown tigers 
from nine feet to nine feet eight inches. Five have been 
_ over ten feet, one of which was ten foot two and a half inches. 
rbe tJgreBS averages from eight feet to eight feet seven inches. 
^ ' kve been shot over nine feet, the largest of which measured 
.t two inches. 
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Of tte tiger's pairing- seoBon little ia known. The KAnara idea 
ie that tigers pair duriug the cold weather. This scarcely ngroei 
with the fact that cuLb of a few days' old have been found at aUl 
tiriies of the yoar^ and that tiger'u uaterwnnlinga are hoard at other i 
times besides the cold weather. In March 1882 a tiger and a tigretfi 
camo out together near YellApnr and were both killed. For some 
days before this many ciittlu had beeu carried oS and catorwauUngs 
bad been heard day and night. It seems probable that tigers baro , 
no particuhir pairing season. The tiger's age ia also doubtfuL 
The natives have a curious fancy that the age can be cold by the, 
number of lobes iu the lirer, a lobe for each year. As a role 
tigress haa two to four cubs, but a litter of five is by no mea 
nncommon. Tiger cabs oftcu stay with the mother till they ore 
big as herself, which support* tho view that tigresses have young oi 
once in throo years. A tigress with 6ve half-grown onba wa« she 
near Tiudi iu 1878. She came out with all her cubs about he; 
On being fired at she sprang into the fork of a tree some twelve 
feet from the ground and seized the charred end' of u dnto-tree 
which she no doubt took for her enemy. The second shot missed 
her and lodged in the tree. But the first had struck her thronc-h 
the heart, aud she fell backwards dead. All but one of tho cubs 
were shot in a few moments. On another occasion, also near 
YelUpnr, a family of five, all about the same size, came out tugethcr. 
Of the five twu were killed, one was wounded, and two got away 
without being fired at. Instances of three or four cubs of the 
same size and family are well known. In April 18S2 a tigroas aud 
five cubi^, about sovcu months old, were killed near Potcli iu Supa. 
A tigress with cubs is far more dangerous thau a tigress without 
oubs. After the birth she remains with the cubs about her for 
seven or eight weeks keeping to the same place, except to sally- 
out in search of food, till tboy are able to travel with her. Tigeri 
are over changing their hunting grounds and travel long distoucf 
during the uiglit. AVhen on tho move they keep to the roads Bn< 
pathways, and their marks may often be traced along a road foi 
miles at a stretch. Though they move so freely tigers have certain^ 
favourite haunts where they are always found year jifter year. 
Formerly tigers chiefly fed on wild animals. Now that the stock of 
wild animals has been reduced the tiger's chief food is the rillage 
cattle. Tigers take cattle out of pens or sheds and pull them down 
at all times of the day, often in the pi-escnco of their watchers who 
sometimes show tho greatest spirit iu driving the tiger off. Of wild 
animals, bison, hog, aud deer are the tiger's favourite prey. But it 
ia well known in K^uara that the tiger also feeds on the putrid 
carcass of animals which he has not killed. During the IS70-77 
famine, when the cattle from the plains wero driven into the forests 
and died there in thousands, tigere, panthers, wild dogs, even hog, 
fed on the putrid carcasses. Another curious point in regard to a 
tiger's food is that one tiger will kill and eat another. A case of 
this occurred near Kundpe in Supa on the 3rd of April 1875. 
According to the people of a hut not more than a hundred yards 
distant, there was a battle-royal between a tiger and a tigross 
with two half-grown cuba The tiger lad killed a buUuck and 
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part of it daring the night. Next night a tif^ress nnd her 

onbsj no doubt occidontally, came across tlio dead bullock. 

ay were busy eating when the tig-er to whom the bnllock belonged 

se op. For somu limo tbore was inacb noise and growling, and 

»u on nnmistikeablo fight, which lasted for about half an hour. 

Et morning the people cautiously crept to the aceno of the fight 

\d f ound much of the bullock eaten and the ground greatly torn. 

! same morning the etory of the fight was told to a sportsman 

__ Lppened to pass near the hot. Ho went with the people to the 

je of the fight and found that their story waa true. A trail in 

high grass showed that twuicthing heavy had been dragged 

mgh it. On following this trail, the forefoot of a young tiger waa 

md, and, within throe hours a tiger wa» beaten out and killed. 

measured fight feet eleven incheeand was rerj' robost. Farther 

:h diecopered the yonng tiger's head and some of tho bonea, 

;h and skin. The tiger shot was a good deal scratched and 

)ut tho face and cheat. Two daya laler^ on the &tli of April 

^another bullock was killed within a mile of the samenpot, and 

beat a tigrcaa and a half-grown cub came ont and were both 

>L This was the tigrees of the fight. She was badly mauled, and 

woands wore frosh. She meaaurcd eight feet six inches and her 

pib which WAS a m&Te measured ^jx feet eight inches. On another 

nou, in following up a tigress which had been wounded the 

ming before, one of her cnbs was fonnd badly maolod and dead. 

doabt in her pain tho mother had killed her cnb, which bod 

rhapa tried to play with her whci'O she lay during the night. 

[In attacking cattle tigers either steal in or rash on the herd from 
W neighbouring thicket. When they secure one of the herd they 
it into thEF thicket, sometimes at once, but often when they 
10 back towards dusk to feed. If not disturbed they lie up near 
the carcass is finished, nulesa he is forced to leave the plooe 
im want of water tho carcass of o large bollock will last a tiger for 
>, three, or even fonr days, and the carcass of a bison will last a 
sr for a week. Opinions vary regarding tho way in which a tiger 
ilea its prey. Some sportsmen huld tiiac the tiger seizes it^t prey 
Uio throat ; others hold that the victim is caught by the nape of 
In nine cases out of ten the animal is seized by the 
At the same time wounds seen on the back of victims and 
"sfcatoments of ht^rdnmen prove that cattle are sometimes seized 
behind, and by the nape of the neck. 

(It is sometimes said that the tiger uses his dew claws to make the 

woands in the neck and throat, and that he applies his mouth 

the wounds and sucks the blood. There is probably no truth in 

story, except that it is the case that in seizing thuir prey 

use their terrible forepaws to brin^ the victim down and 

locate his neck. It is not unusual for a tiger to kill two bullocks 

itbe same time, and to drop them within a few yards of each other 

ireo or four bullocks are also occasionally killed at the same time, 

one oaae is on record in which, in a Bpa;;B of not more than an 

s, two tigers killed seven head of cattle. It is well known that 

jtteach her young a tigress will hamslring, break the leg of, or 
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diaMe ooe or more e«ttie in ■ herd. In efttiog ita prey the tif^r 
ft role begiiu oo the mmp, ssd leascDmiiiotiljat tbp breast. Peopli 
«^ ]»Te seen tiffcrs «ftt, decla«« diat ther tear off pieces ttiiJi theii 
daws, and Ihafc lEey also Ikk and raap the flash with their roagl 
thoray toogncA. 

In abooting tagera in Kimara sportsmen take ap a positioD in 
oo ladders plMedagaioat trees, or on foot stanrfing bobind some 
or bfuh. When the sporfeiitten are placed, the part of tho forest 
which the bger is sapposed to lie is beat<!n towards them hy Gjly 
to n hoodted or more Deaters. Oocasionally when the carcasa of a 
bollock is found, tho sportsman has a seat or mecJuin made or a 
ladder pUnted against some tree within fifteen or twenty yards of 
tho carcass. The sportraun geneniUj takes his scat in tbo nf temooo 
and waits till dark or site op all ni;crht on tbo cbciueo tbut the ti^<r 
may come back to fiaiah his prey. Klepbauts aru never used in 
KAnara &s its high tn.'<es and dense scrub are ansaited to elephants. 
In a long beat a seat in a tree is generally nncomforhibla At the 
same time it ia not only safer bnt gires a better Tiew, especially whea 
the seat is from ten to fifteen feet from the ground. Standing 
behind a tree or bosh or sitting on a low seat has many disadvantages. ^ 
It is unsafe except to the most tried and experienced Kportsman^H 
A li^r writhing under a broken le^ or shonldor is most dung<!ruu3,S 
and if the slightest move is made will probably catch sight of and 
dart on the person who fires or on his attendant Moreover tbo 
tiger is by no means an easy mark for the second barrel As he 
Bpins about he is mairellously quick and bait-like in bio movementai^ 
and the second shot may not settle hini but bring him on to tb^H 
shooter, wboee position ia betrayed by the second report if not by~ 
the first. An old hand will keep a tiger down by qnick and trno^ 
shootiDg, using a second or a third gun as rapidly as if they were oi 
gun with four or six barrels, or au old hand will wait till a hoed c 
neck shut at very close quarters is certain death. But let the norif 
beware of running so groat a risk. A tiger shot through the body wil 
at times not otou speak to the shot, though the shot is mortal, and 
will rlsfib on his way straight in front without showing a sign of 
being bit. This ts not the case when a bone is broken. Then the 
tiger stops for a moment and makes a startling uproar. Another 
objection to a position on the ground is that the view is confin 
to a short distance, in OTorgreon forests or amoug kdrvi 
Strobilautbus stalks to less than ten yai-ds. A third objection to a' 
poHition on tbo ground is that in the excitement of tho moment a 
man stationed on tho gronnd>ig liable to be shot, or in firing in front 
may himself wound one of the beaters. 

The best and most comfortable position is on a light bamboo 
ladder fifteen to sixtoen feet long. This when placed against 
a tree or bush gives the sportsman a choice of views from a few 
feet to eleven foot from the ground. A light bamboo ladder with 
nine or ten fiat rungs is extremely useful, not only for tig^d 
shooting but in beating for deer and other large game. It i|H 
easily carrind by two men and can bo placed in position without^ 
noieo. Tbo higher rungs of a ladder are generally safe. But in . 
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i j^n.inin, and the t igcr is beaten down towards it, tliero 
.bio chance that the ti^r will cbftrgc*. A recently 
fficer of aoventocn years' grand esporience in Kduora, 
iloWBhip and lovd of spurt iiiadt- htru u wclcooie and dear 
lion in many an adTontore, twice ruUed over a charging tiger 
very foot of his ladder. 

for tigorsj in fact in driving for any large garac^ the 
}0)ent of the beat and the positions to be taken by 
stly loft to the local ahlkaris or native hunters. In 
ciach village or cluster of villages Iub lIb leader or leaden 
ttera of sport, and whether the villagers drive on their own 
it or on behalf of a European spurtsman, they look to their 
for direction. 

:al sportsmen have a marvelloaa knowledge of their own 

iting grounds. They know, far better than any European 

can hope to know, where the game is likely to lie ; they 

ita wajs; where it will make for when it is roused, and 

' it cou be cat off. In arranging a beat the first thing is to 

J a duzc.n or more of the meat intelligent boaters for stops or 

prs, to bo placed in troos at dtfforout parts of the ground so 

goide the game towards the guns. The rest of the beaters 

it to some well known spot close to where the beat begins, 

|bt so near as to risk disturoingtbe game. Their orders are not 

re tbe spot till they get a signal to begin to beat-. When the 

jrs arc sot in thoir trees and the rest are sent to Bome well 

>t to wait, tbe head nativo shikari^ in thu most careful 

feeds off the sportsmen and points out what positions they 

take. At each post the sportsman silently chooses the nearest 

lo treOj sets bi.s laildcr against it, aud takes his seat. On the 

both sides of the ground to bo driven, some natives are sot 

as stop-men. Thoy aro told to keep still unless the tiger 

break and should ho try to break to mako a noise and turn 

?k into the beat. As a rule when roused from his lair by the 

of the beat«rs behind him the tiger moves forward, fooling 

h( r>v,.rv stop. He moves 1^ the shortest road, always 

.^Avna oAat hannL Ho ahrinkn from anv Rtran 
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Bignal is passed hack the beat goes en as if no shot had been firod, 
Cunning' old tigora, who have been drivon before and know the 
danger ahead, try to break back. In case this should happen, it Uj 
the invariable custom to send with the beaters a trustworthy 
bearer to tire one or more shota if the tiger refuses to ba driven. 
gDTi-bearer is also expected to fire in case the forest is very thii 
and it is likely that the tiger should keep to hia lair till the beat ' 
come close to him. Every care is taken and every effort is 
to keep the ttg(>r well in advance of the line of beaters. When 
ground tluit i<) driven i:^ thin, and there is a likely place for 
tiger to lie in near at hand, the line of beaters simply passes throi 
the thin part exchanging a word with one another here and thei 
bntqaietlj, so that the sound may not ro(M)h the parts which 
next to be driven. 

During the whole heat the gunners who are in position should 
careful to keep perfectly still and alert. The tiger often si 
forwan) noiselessly and is ever quick to detect danger in front, 
slightest sound may make him dash forward, giving onlj a snap sfa< 
or it may scud him back to the hue of beaters, which is alwaj 
duu^erouH. Tigers coming from a distance should be patient 
awaited. It is well to remember this. If a long shot is taken ai 
the tiger is missed or wounded, he is almost sure to go back, ai 
the beiitcrs have no time to clear out or get np trees before the ti{ 
is on them. 

With care accidents seldom happen in tiger shooting. Six ba< 
occurred in KAuara, throe from wounded tigers, when on 
occasion a man was killed ; onoj when a man was taken some twel 
feet out of a tree by au unwounded tiger going back and breaking 
through the line after having been ilrcd at; and two by panthers. 

On one occasion a panther which wa« being followed np was 
dead off a beater ho had knocked down, and on whom he spra: 
from the shoulders of a sportsman who himself escaped with so 
scratches only on the face and shotildere by firing at and hitting the 
bruto as ho rose at him. The panther was literally blown from t 
muzzle of the sportsman's second barrel, and without a momen 
loss of time. This adventure occurred to Colonel McGillivray, 
late well known Superintendent of l^oUce in K^nara, and was 
sudden and unexpected as it was well met. 

AVhon a tiger is wounded and dashing to one aide it is by no 
means safe for a stop in a tree, unless he is well out of reach, to try 
and turn him. A few years ago near Mondgod an English sports* 
man's personal servant, unseen by his master, climbed into a tree 
behind him and by clapping his hands tried to turn a badly wounded 
tiger towards his master. In a moment the tiger had hold of him 
and bit him so badly that the poor boy died. The sportsman 
killed the tiger soon after, but the accident remained though ' 
was in no way responsible. 

It ia by no means uncemmonfora wounded and angry tiger to das 
np a tree and lay hold of the inmate several feet from the grouud. 
Near DAndrIi a gtop on a low headless tree, near a ford in a river, 
tried to turn a wounded tiger. The tiger was heard to give 
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Doa of savage ro&rs and was seen to dash ni the tree from 
l« distunccv Uo was in the tree with his cruel paws on the 
loh jufit below the man, who could climb no higher, when an 
liulk't broitghi him down wiih u broken back. On another 
)n a wounded tiger tried to pall down a boy b-om a sapling 
-7 tih«?n fwt from the ^oond. He must have ancceoded 
-■ sportsmen who were fire in uumbor run up together. 
"3X1 ^uciu{{ them tho tiger retired to a thicket, but charged the 
DOxneDt a shot was tired and was dropped within a few pacea of tho 
■tfty. The boy was taken down terribly frii^htene-dantl exhausted. 
Bporbsmen should insist on their followers always getting into high. 
tceea siTe ont of reach. 

'•00 occasion a wounded tiger got terribly enraged and went 

iwaterHfrom tree to tree, tearing a slipper to pieces which was 

kfarown at hini. At last he lay duwn, and uie sportsman, who had 

in after him, was guided to him by the people on the trees and 

led him with a single shot between the eyes, not always a safe 

cither, but there was uu help as the brute was lying on a narrow 

»way dImhiI thirty yards off, and haul just raised his head 

ftpanitory to a charp^. Groat was the rejoicing over this tiger. 

had caused much trouble, and in truth was downright vicious. 

Vbcn a tiger is wounded tho boaters aro sent to some safe plaoo 
the trailis taken up by the Bp(>rlt<men helped by the local and 
inal hhihiiriif who follow the tnu^k uudor protection of the guns. 
DO acc' - lie marks of blood or the toot-mark luft on the 

Elhaoocoffi' >ly coming across the tiger. If accidents aro to 

be gourtled again&t, the party must keep together and on the trail. 
8o lon^j: as a abarp watch is kept ahead and the tiger is Koen before 
be mokea his rush, the danger is small compared to a suddeu charge 
le anexpectudly from une aide. 

a tiger is not found within a short distonco from where he was 
ni, it may bo assnmod that ho is not badly hart. He may 
re t(i lie down but he moves on when his pursnera come near, 
snch cases the usaaJ plan is to send one or more guns ahead and 
It thom in trees where tho forest narrows, to cut off tho tiger from 
cover he seems to be makiug for. If no Europt^au sportsmen 
available native shihdris shuuld l>e sent with their own or 
th a spare gun. On uo account are beaters used after a 
landed tiger, liat a few are very useful to take up positions in 
as stops to the guns who are sent ahead. The best gnn, or 
IDOflt experienced of tho sportsmen, and another of the party, if 
are many out, should remain with a couple or more sharp 
We trackers on the trail, which must be steadily kept to. This 
perhaps the most succesfiful way to hunt down a wounded tiger, 
for he is brought to book either by the sportsman on his track or 
by the party ahead. If it is found that the tiger is making for 
■mother cover than was at first supposed the positions of the front 
guns can be quickly chauged. 

f J^u amusing incident occurred near YelUpur a couple of years 

during the rains. A tiger was wounded and in following him 

was HeCD to bo down and move on oh he was approached. 
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One of tlie two gana was sent ahead to a narrow part of the fc 
with cultivation oucach aide, where there was a pathway, and u 
known tree into which ho waa told to climb. This pathway 
between two rather steep hills covered with den»c uudergrui 
Aftor a pause the tracking was resumed. It happened to 
raining hard and the Hporuman foand the tree so uncooifortab^ 
that he came down. WTien the tracidng party drew neap voi( 
were heard below and not more than fifty yards off, which aeei 
strange as the tig:cr*a foot-marks were very fresh. The poaid( 
was soon explained. Only a few yards in front of the tracker 
the tiger crouching, looking down, and listpulng to tho voit 
below, which came from some of the beaters who were makiug tl 
way to a hut in the open close by. In a moment, but too late, 
tiger became aware of tho party behind him. A shot from an eigl 
bore went smashing into his shoulder. He made a tremendous row, 
and stmggled hard, hut he was never allowed to get on his \Qg9, and 
was smashed up with five other shots which rained in on him in 
quick succession. 'Hie moment the first shot and the answerinj^' roar 
of tho tiger were heard, the beaters, who bad no right to bo there, 
made off. Tho second sportsman manfully held to bis place though 
he could see nothing and was right in the line of fire. 

A wounded tiger who lies up within a short distanoo ia badly 
disabled. On snch occasions the chances are that if not floored in 
time he will charge. 

Charges may often be averted by the sportsman's qnickness of 
eye and resource in taking advantage of any hesitation shown by tl 
tiger. There certainly are times when thci-o i.s no averting a char^ 
as when the tigur is being ajiproached and cannot be Been. At am 
moments it is well to bear in mind that the Brat shot is evcr}rthui| 
This is especially the case when tho cover is at all thick and dam| 
fur then tho smoke bangs. It may bo said that at the last momei 
a tiger is often turned by a shot fired into bis face. No trust 
bo placed on this off-chance. If thesportsmon is not confident 
he can knock down the tiger and keep it down he had better Iea74 
the tiger alone. 

In following tigers in thick and difficult cover it is well to sei 
a couple of active young fellows up trees to examine from aboi 
the thicket into which tho foot-marks lead. In this way the donet 
cover is eearcliod without losing tho trail and with a minimum 
danger. 

On two or three occasions, when other means had failed, tigei 
have been killed by one of the guns climbing into a tree. A 
rifle and plenty of cartridges are handed to tho person on the tree, 
and the other guns either stand at the foot or are seut back out of 
danger. A few years ago a couple of young sportsmen tracked 
a wounded tigress into a very difficult place^ into which it wouh" 
have been next to madness for them to creep. They tried ev( 
means to drive her out, bnt to no purpose. At last a man wh^ 
had been sent up a tree cloeo by declared be could see the tigress, am 
as a last resource, it was agreed that one of the two should claml 
np and shoot while the other .-itayed below. As tfae climber wr 




bn^ lip tho iTOO, ont rnaTicd the tigress and was gallantly 
^ within a fow yards by hia compaoiou below. 

numerous cases tigers liavo been known to eharge, some 
little provocation and others after mach provocation . 
L*ccaaiunally tigure will not charge at all. Why they do not chargo 
li Dot known. Bat a young sportsman ahonld not trust to the ohanco 
Swi a tiger will not chargo, and follow a tiger as he fallows a deer. 
ha a rule, if not taken in time, a wounded tiger will charge. As 
lie charges the tiger utters a startling roar which is apt to throw 
the sportsman off his guard. Tho cCTcct of tho roar on tho best and 
itsflochc'st men is often shown by a step back, but this is only for 
Ae moment till the buast is fairly seeu. When a tiger continues to 
Krugglu on the ground or lies breathing heavily, cartridges should 
not bo spared. Several tigers hare 1>een lost by too great a 
lendeniees for the skin. Groat caro skould bo taken in coming 
near a tiger lying to all appearance dead or dying. Tho beast may 
be only stunned. A. few years ago on tho Vell^pur hills a tiger 
vras drirea from the top of a hill towards a young sportsman on a 
Udder. From the slope of the hillj the tiger was almost on a level 
Irith tho top of the ladder, and in the surprise of the moment was 
(Biased. Tho tiger then went galloping across a smatl bit of open aboat 
sixty yards in rear of the next gim. He was miseed with the first 
barrel, but as ho got the second he was seen to pitch forward behind 
ft bosh. Tho largo double mnzzle-looding eight-bore with which 
ho was Grod at, was then changed for a oOO express, and tho 
l^rtsmaa getting down the kdder ran to within twenty yards of the 
bger, which wa^i lying stretched at full length breathing heavily. 

taeeing this, first one, and then, afr^r pnttiug in a fresh cartridge, 
ther barrel was fired into tho beast. Qo did not show the 
btcst sign of being hit by cither, though both ballets wero 
jKOU to strike him in the flank, their course being towards the 
sat. On the second shot beiag fired, as the tiger lay stretched 
full Length with his head away from tho sportsman, a man on a 
almost immediately over him called out that ho was dead, 
sportsman carelessly walked up to the tiger. In another 
>mcui his hand would have been on the body of the beast, when 
tiger opened his eyes, and, with a roar, roared on his hind legs, 
face close to tho sportsman and hia foropaivs stretched over his 
»d. To pubh the muzzle of tho express into the brute's chest, 
11 tho trigger of the Becond barrel, aud fly down the hill was the 
»rk of a second. The whole affair, tho roar of the tiger as ho eot 
. his legs, the shot, and the sportsman's flight was of starthng 
Idenness. There was a general stampede of beaters. After a 
of abont thirty yards the sportsman joined his young companion, 
tiger was hoard to growl several times, and the stop in the 
MDOVC him called out that he had mnvod and lain down in a 
dip or hollow hard by. Just then also tho sportsman's 
mol ehihiri came up with the eight-bore gun which had been 
fired and with spare cartridges for tho express. He hod been 
to ondo the ladder and the whole affair was so sudden that 
ither he nor tho other sportsman had time to give any assistance. 
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Both ^DS now went up together^ and the tiger, thoagb Bred int 
bcfuro he had time to move, shortened the distance between himw) 
and the giioa by eoveral yards in his enduavour-H to come on. 

On examining the body, it was found that the first shot from ifai 
oight-boro had struck the ti^r where the neck joins the huod. it 
had cut through the flesh and graKiug the bone had given a sht 
to the spine without breaking it. But for the two flank shots i 
the chest shot from the exprogg the tiger would have gono away ai 
have been little or none the worse. 

For a succeasfnl season's tigor ehooting the sportsman cai 
depend on the chance of cattle being carriod on near Mu 
He must taki: with him a number of cuttle to be tied up and ns 
as ImitB. As villagers will not part with their cattle to be tied 
as baits, thirty or forty head ninst be bought in some large market 
town and taken about with the camp. Thu cattle cost to boy froi 
12«. to 14«. (Hs. 6 • Rs. 7) a head and their keep ooroea to abont StjJ 
(2 as.) a day each. It may stum cruel to tie up an animal to bal 
kiltotl by a tiger. But ercry tiger at krgc destroys not 1(>3h thaaj 
thirty to fifty head of cattle a year, and among the victims 
choice milch and draught animals worth from £2 to £6 (Rs. :*0-i 
Rs. GO). It ia the custom to bait such places only as tigers fixnjuenb 
during their midnight prowls and whore thick cover is near into.^ 
which the tiger '%» likely to drag his kilt. M 

The bait remains tied from four in tho evening to seven in the' ' 
morning. Tho people entrusted with tho work are induced by a 
reward of lUw. (Rs. o) for every kill t^j tie in the best pit 
If the bait is taken, the pet^son who has tied it up either himseli 
brings the news ur aeuds some one to the camp. On his way thi 
messongor tells the people of the vilhigoa he passes, who glwlly toi 
out with the local nhikarifi and await the sportsman somewhere on tht 
way to the kill. When the news reaches the camp one or two hours] 
law \a j,nven for tho beaters to meet and for tho guns to grj aheoJ.^ 
Then tho sportsmno rides to the place and the beat is arranged. 

Beating for tigers or other game is popular in KiSimra. Tbo^ 
ditficulty is to keep too many peoj)le from coming. When thero) 
are two or more guns it is usual to \vi anyone come who clioosC«,| 
and to pay them all, men and boys, (id. (I an.) each. T£ thol 
beat is succepsful each of the local nhihirix gets from JEI to JE2^ 
(Rs. 10-Rrt. 20), and tho persunal nlikdri who makes all thei 
sporting arrangements gets 'Soa. (Rs. 15) for each large tiger, )2(r,( 
(K3. ("0 for oncii half-grown tiger, and Cc. (Ka. U) for each cub. Ifi 
nothing is killed the ptrsunal */M7.'(in' gels nothing, but under no' 
cireuui stances do the local Kliiharts ever get less than 4/i. to S#. 
(Rs. 2-K3,4) each. Tho person who brings the news of the kill 
gets 4m. {Rs. 2). As the Oovernment i*oward is £2 bs. (Rs. 24) for 
a full-grown tiger, £1 U. (Rs. 12) for a half-grown tiger, and I2». 
(Ra. 6) for a oub, it is needless to say that tiger shooting is 
expensive. But to bo successful tlie sportsman must bo liberal and 
kind and jolly with the people, wln-tlur they are beaters or ifhikori*. 
Both undoubtedly earn all that a sportsman con give them. They 
ore marvels of patience and eudorauoe throughout the heat and 
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gf tho day, and of preat good humoar at its close. Driving 
_ no way against thu inrliiiatiim of thu people of Kaimra. It 
a pleasnrnlilo excitonieiit which they ciqoy as mucli na the 
m. They will leave ttlmost aoy work to joiu in a beat, 
of the local ghikurU it is not too much tu Bay that thon^h 
at first, their confideuce is easily gaiuedj and that when they 
sportsman they will face any danger with hitn and are 
^oroaghly to bo trtisted. 

pdos in a rognlar beat tigers are aometimes fonnd when 

uug other g&me. When a tiger is found in stalking other 

the sportsman goes a short distance ahead leaving a few men 

more towards him making no noise beyond exchanging a word 

and hi're and there throwing a stone. 

are also shot when coming to drink, or when retnming at 
to food on a carcass. Shooting over water is seldom practised 
>pt by natives ; but Enropeans sometimes sit over a kill on the 
ice that tho tiger will come back. A place is built in a tree 
ten or twelve feet from the ground and about €fteen yards 
tho cnrcaj^s. This though a tireHorae and rather disappointing 
of sport is not without attractions and difficulties. A tiger is 
shy anil cautious. Ho walks round his kill and wntchea it for 
time before he approaches. The slightest noise frightens him 
iif frightened he cither will not rctnm at all or will wait till late 
10 night beyond the patience of a European, 
[oukeys betray a tiger when he is ou foot iu a Ijeat, or when 
Vboves in the forests in search of food, or when he is coming to 
uis kill in the evening. So also peafowl, junglcfowlj and spurfowl 
ill ri^ before a tiger with a scared cry not lo be mistaken by those 
rfaoknuw it. In K^nam, when a, sportsman is stalking other game 
kod hears monkeys swearing, he takes it as a sigu that a tiger or a 
idler iM near. By moving quickly and without noise towards the 
teys and by carefully watching their movements and thediroctioa 
they are looking, he may often be rewarded by a shot. Bnt 
ikeys are not always a safe guide as they also swear at 
logs and jackals. 
Tigers hunting together or a tigress with cubs, when one of them 
B shot, often remain in the same ]ilace calliug for two or more 
This is a good opportunity for putting out a few baits, ono 
lom is snre to be taken. Tho call of a tiger to his mate is 
it from his tcotif or his angry roar. It is soft and loud in 
IB which is pt-rlmpa must nearly represented by a loug-drawn 
Efiwi, The Rouud seems t.o roll along the ground, and on a clear 
^1 and in favourable country may bo heard more than two niilea. 
made as tho animal is moving and is repeated evoir two or 
minutes round a considerable area at odd times of the night 
koming. Sometimes a tigress, when away from small cubs, 
' make this call even during the day as if to assure them she 
r. It is not difficult to cut her off and shoot her when she is 
calling in this way during the day time. 

regards the Tiumber of cattle kilted by tigers, rotnrns are 
tbie only for the eight years ending 1882. Dnring these eight 
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yoara 6527 cattle are retonicd as killed by iigcra^ thai is, an avei 
yearly loss of 810 head. 

HetuTDs oi the number of tigers killed are availablo for 
oonaiderably longer period. During the twenty-two years ending 
1877, 510 fcigorK wore killed and £8(>0 (Rs. 8597) paid in revnr^a. 
Between 1856 and 18G0, loS tigei-9, or a yearly uverago of fourteen, 
were killed and botweim 1807 and 1S77, 352 tigora, or a yeariy 
average of thirty-two, were killed. Tho number of persons killm 
during the whole period of twenty-two years was, one European 
officer. Lieutenant i'ower of the 35th Madras Native Infantry, 
forty-three of the natives of the district 

The detaik of the fi.ve years ending 1882 are a& follows : 

Kdiuira Ti{/rr», JS73-iit8S. 
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lu Kiinara panthers are eaiwcially common. Thisro are no large 
caves or prickly-pear thickets, bnt there is the splendid cover of 
some 3500 fiqnaro miles of almost unbroken forest in which they can 
choose homes and hunting grounds. Naturalists say aud mort 
sportsmen agree that there aro two or more varieties of the [mutbw. 
There is a larger animal six feet to .seven feet eleven inches whtoh 
is called the panther; and a smaller animal five feet sir inches tn six 
feet which is culled the leopard. The panther is also supposed to 
he lighter in colour than the leopard, and unlike the leopard to ke^ 
aloof from villages and frequent low rocky hills in open ground 
rather than in forests. The black panther is also thought to be a 
distinct spocies. To tho oj-dinary observer there docs not appear 
to bo any ditlercnco between the panther and the leopard; and there 
is nothing in tho appearance or habita of the pard to induce the 
belief that there are two or more varieties. Panls of bolh sizes 
are found equally often near villages in Kilnara ; and aJl alike 
prey on cattle, ponies, pig, donkeys, goats, doer, nioukoya, and doga. 
A panther over seven feet eight inches in length is considered an 
unusually fine specimen. One measuiing eight feet is said to have 
been killed near Siddiipnr a couple t>f years ago (1880), and seveml 
of seven feet nine inches have been killed. On the other hand 
anything under five feet eight inches is thought small. Throe 
black {)anthers havo been shot in K&nara aud a fourth has been 
seen. The colour of these animals can be due only tu the acciJenb 
of birth. If they are of a different variety from the ordinary 
panther, it is alnioat curti^Jn that others like them would havo been 
*een during the last seventeen or eightoen years. The pautl 
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(lie ti^oT has so particular pairing eooson . Cubs hare been 

at different poriods of the year, 'fho female^ who has from 

Euur at a birth, depoaiU her yoang in the hollow of some 

on the ground, ur below gomo projecting rock> and they 

ira with her till they are fully as largo as herself. The call of 

tther is altogether nuUko the tiger's call. It ib a succoiujion 

)rt grunt*i as nearly as possible repreflcntcd by the souDda 

t'Ovorka-Goorka' repeated at short intervals, as be travels 

^iloDbt looking for his mat«. This call is unlike the low angry 

it with whiL'h a panther delivers his charge, and it is worthy of 

AoLe that n [lanthcr will gometimes charge without making any 

rd. Like the tigc>r the panther Is roaming in his habits, and 
bim ho bos favourite haunts to which be rotumB time after 
thne and where bo stays for days. Some say that the panther 
diftUkes water and hates even to wet hia feet. But iostaucCB can 
be given uf panthers dragging their prey or oven swimming throngb 
nrter. They eat carrion or any rotten oarcoes. 
Hxhc panther is hunted in the same way as the tiger. Bat he la 
fikr more cunning, and wilt sometimes lie in a small thicket or 
climb into aome wide-spreading tree and let the bcnters pass him. 
On two occasions in. K&nara panthers have been shot out of trees, 
panther, though ho has nothing like the power of the tiger, ts 
m wouoded far bi-avcr and quicker in attack. Many coses have 
known of most dashing cbargea in the thicket, in high tree 
and in open ground. On three occasions panthers have 
doubled np at the sportsman's feet, when in another second 
would have scizod. Even whoa unprovoked a panther will 
letimes daah out and maol a single person or one of a party 
I Ihreo or f our. Recently near RAmbrani, between Yolli^pur and 
KytU, a panther sprang at a man and hia wife who were walking 
Iff a forest pathway. The man was knocked over and the 
itbcr was on the top of him when the wife seized the axe 
dch had ^lon from her husband's baud and bi-ainod the panther, 
;h nnlnckily too late to save her husband's life. In other 
nsM panthers have been known to wound two or three men one 
after tfao other. A few months ago a wounded panther badly 
anuled three men who were following him np. 

K Wounds rocoived from tigers and panthers are very dangerous 
d difficult to heal. Between the shock and the poison from their 
^tml-fcediug fangs few recover. 

?be Govomment reward is £1 4^8. (Ha. 12) for afull-grown panther, 

(Rs. C) for one half-grown, and 6s. (Rs. 3) for a cub. Thu 

ims of the wild animals killed in Ki'inara between 1856 and 

7 show that 591 panthers were slain, and £084 (Rs. 6810) paid 

krds. During this period eighteen pcoplo were killed. In 

'f the two periods of eleven years, that ia between 1856 

-53 panthers or a yearly average of twenty-three wore 

Itr^i, and, in the second period, between 18G7 and 1877j 338 

ithcrs, or a yearly average of thirty -ono, were killed. 

10 fullomng statement givca details for the five ycora ending 
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The Leopard Gat, Fclis bengalensis, vtujaii, is rarely seen la 
K&nara, It is a 'beantifal littk animal, about three feet long and 
not nnliko the panther in colour. One was shot oat of a tre« near 
Tinai in 1875. Unfortunately the specimen was spoiled by the 
exproHS bullet breakini^ and tearing the skin almost to pieces. Tho 
natives Kay that this littk- auiiniil is very Cercti aud lives on small 
deer, hares, peafowl, and jungle-fowl. 

Tho Unnting Leopard, Fetis jubata, chiia or chircha^ and the 
Lynx, Felis caracal, Khtra-ndi or ehira-ndt, are unknown iu KAnara. 
Thi^y are said to be found iu part^ of Kalddgi and in the Kod and 
Gadag hill ranges of Dharwar, bat they have not been recorded by 
any officer whose authority can be quoted. Somo yoars ago when tho 
antelope was common in the Bolgaum and Dhiirwar plains, hunting 
chiUis wore kept by tho Nawab of S^vanur and tho chiefs of Mudhol. 

Tho Hyena, Hyiuna striata, fanij! (U.), kattegirbti (K.), is common 
in Belgaum, Kalildgi, DharwAr, and Kiinara. Though con.siderod 
cowardly it kills donkeys goats and dogs. The hyena is oftea 
ridden down and speared, and in spite of its ungainly and apparently 
slow moTements it often gives an excellent run. Since ISiO 
seventy-nine hyenas have boeu killed in Bolgaum and seventeen in, 
Kal&dgi. Tho reward varies from 6«. to 10*. (Ra. 3 - Rs. 5). 

Tho Wolf, Canis pallipos, landgah{R.),ortola (K.), is not known in 
K^nara. At one time tt was numerous, and it is still found in some 
numbers in Dhiirwrir, KalAdgi, and Belgaum. The wolf chiefly prey» 
on donkeys, eheep, goats, and antelope. But it is a bold animal, 
and throe or four of them will lie out close to a herd of cattle and at 
once attack any that separates from tho rest. They also sometimes 
kill human beings. The wolf luia been ridden down and speared. 
This is justly considered a great feat. Afany sportsmen cimtead 
that on such occasions the wolf must have been gorged. But fti 
least one instance can be given in which an ungorged wolf ww 
ridden down aud speared. Tho returns show that since 1840 ton 
wolves have boon killed iu Belgaum aud 1505 tn Kaladgi. 

The Wild Dog, Kuon rutiluus, tcofsnnda (M.) kdda-ndi (K.), or jangU 
kutta (H.), is not found in Kalddgi, but is common in DhArw&r, 
Bolgaum, and Kilnara, especially in Kdnara, where packs of twenty 
and upwards havo been often seen. They grew very bold in the 
1876-77 femine and killed great numbers of tho half-starved cattle 
which were driven into the K;inara forests to graze. Since then a 
.reward of 10a. (Rs. 5) has been paid for each full-grown animal 



ie any Urge number of wild dags. It ia also true ihi 
sre will take to troea to escape from wild dogs. The people feaf^ 
of wild dogd as much as they fear almost any animal. Cases 
iks soarling aud yapping round sportsmen and others when 
at their prey are well known. 

Jackal, kolha^ Cania aureus, isnnmerons ovorywhore, OTen in 
try heart of the forests. But tho Fox, hmri or sannakenipfi' 
',K,}f Volpea bengaleusiB, is found only in the open country 
10 of Kduura. 

Porcopinp, Histrii loarura, aiilar or mul-kandi (K.), is also 
everywhere, especially in Ki(nara. 

Crocodile^ Crocodilus iudictiB, mnggar or momh, and the Ottor, 
niiir, pamii knffn or uirwii (K.), nro occai^ionnlly found in rivers 
|><j«<U. lu the Kiinam rivers they are especially common. 

:k Eleur, Ursua labiatus, knradl or rutvul, was at one time 

at numberH in Kinai-a and Ilt^lgaura. It is fast btM?oming 

tneai' thuSahyjwlris.andeventhere itiMnnlonfrcrniunerous. 

1810 aud 1S80 no fewer tbjm 223 bears w^ro killed in 

nm. Of the whole number 137 were kille«l between 1810 

&50; fifly-one between 1850 nud 1800; thirty-two between 

iind 1870 ; and throe b<:tweeu 1870 aud IS80. lu K^nara fifty. 

ears were slain betwwn 1856 and 1882, aud during that time 

f-two pcrsouswcre killed by bears. Amonff the persons killed 

un in Kunnra iviis Lnnl Edward Percy St. Muir, second son of 

nko of Somerset, 'lliis Impponed at LAIguli on the Kriliuiuli, 

thof December 1HC5. Tor DJiArwdr there are no itturus, 

were formerly found in the Kod and (Jadag hills, which 

most bare even of scrub ; they are still occasionally met in 

|iur nud Udufial into which they no donbt stray from Kduara. 

Sen 1844 nud 1801 the bear was also found iu Bagalkot, 

nd and BaJanii in Kalmigi, twenty-tiro bears having been 

luring those yrars. As far as the returns show no bear has 

illwi inKahldgi since 1861. The bear ia more feared in 

than ntniuat auy other animal. At toast in Ki(nara it is a 

k tb - ' TH do not ftttftck without provocation. Ii 
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climb into palm trees and empty the toddy jars. Bears, Hke tij^ 
aro bunted by driving, or by sitting ovor their caves, thoagh 
Kfinara bears rarely livo in caves except duriog the rains. The tu 
to ait over a cave-mouth is either in the very early muruiug wl 
they return from feeding or abont sunset when they come 
Hie best sport with bears is to track them in the early mc 
when the dew lies heavy on tbe long gmsa and Iha track ia 
followed. 

jr« The Hog, Sos indicus, dulcar or handi, is general everywhs 

Immense boars ai*e often found in the forests which would delij^ 
the hog boater in anything like a riding country. In Bauk^lj 
in Dhdrwdr and from Lokshmejihvar and Shirhutti b<dongtiig to t1 
Miraj and S^ugli states west of the Kappatgudd hill, the country is 
perfectly rideable and first-rate sport may be got in the cold wenthor. 
Hog might also be ridden in parts of the Kod sab-division in 
Dharw&r. In Kalf^dgi wild hog hare greatly increased since 1873 
when the forests began to be conserved. The wild boar is found 
np to forty inches high and about six feet long. He is perhaps the 
pinckiest of animals. Aa a rule he dies game to the la.'tt, and 
whether it is made at the hog-hunter spear in hand, or at the sports- 
man from a thicket on foot, his rush is all that is mighty and 
gallant. His flesh is much esteemed by low class Hindus. 

The Bison, GaviBus Ganms, kdda-Jcona or gava, is found over thi^ 
greater part of K&nara, but from being so mnch shot at and 
being subject to the diseases which prevail among domestic cat( 
in Kanarii, it is disapjMiaring from many parts where it abuundf 
fifteen or sixteen years ago. Formerly the bison was also found 
considerable nnmbers abont tlio Ramghjit and Chorliigh&t, and 
the Bonth-wcst corner of the Bidi sub-division of Belgaum. Now 
is rare everywhere, except in part4 of Bidi where small herds are 
found. Odd bi.son find their way into the Nagarg^Ii and Kirj 
forests under the Sid pagoda during the rains, but only to return 
Kdnara oa the season dries. It is said that many yeai*9 ago a lai 
bull was shot by the pi-esent Sir Frank Souter near to One Tree ^ 
about a mile and a half to the north of Bulgaum. tJtray bison 
Kdnara are also occa.siona1iy seen during the rains iu the west 
limits of the Kalghatgi sub-division of DhArwAr ; but ox( 
strangers, the bison is not fonnd either in DhArwilr or in KaUdgi.^ 

Bison are most numerous in Kanara aloug tbe SahyAdns and 
the forests through which the K&liundi, Bcdlihalla, Gaugttvali, 
Tadri pass. They were especially common alx>ut sixteen years Bg;6^ 
in th« Gnnd forests, and between Gund and Anahi, as well aa alonj 
the K^neri river which rises in the Kundal hills and joins the 
nodi opposite Nirsol in Yeltitpur. Two outbreaks of the cat! 
disease which is now prevalent in the Ankola forests, destroyed 
groat numbers of them. 

The bison is generally a rich dark brown, gradually changing to 
a dirty white underneath. But the old bulls, which aro magnificent 
animals, nmch larger and more roansiveiy built than the cows, gro:| 
almost black, and lose most of the hair on the upper part of 
body. The older a bulUbisoo grows iho blacker and balder 
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; and the akin girca oat a nasty oily sweat Below the 
' I -^ tho legs both of bulls and cows aro whit*, fonr 
king?, while the shape and poiuting nf the hoof is so 
and so onliko the ho^Tif of the tame cow or batfalo or 
it easy for the initiated to track a bison through a bord 
le cattle. The biaon has no bump. Tho dorsal ridgo rises 
Loolly backwards bouo five inches above the Ebuulder and then 
suddenly aboat the middle nf the bock. This gives tho animal 
Appearance of enormous strength in front and of weak and 
jping hind-qnarters, thongh when closely examined his hind- 
*i|iEartors ore fonad to be free &om this defect 

The head of the bull is much broader and more massire than the 
„ ccnr's head. The forehead in both ia grey approaching a dirty white 
in both the lower part of the face ia bbtok to near tho mnzzle 
is grey or light lavender. Among the older animals the 
iVs horns are very much larger than the cow's horns. Tbe bull's 
boms, which are massive throughout, are broad, rugged, and ringed 
to about one-third of their length from tho base, and have a wide 
sweep and broken or blunted points. The horns of the cow are 
■mootb and ringlcss, slenderer and more upright with an inward 
ctnre towards the tips. Some very old bulls have rather upright, 
if ragged, and massive horns enrving m more or less, and ringed 
the bofte nearly up to the curve. Others have very horizontal 
IS like the arms of a man raised to the level of his shoulders 
bending slightly at the elbows, the hand at the wrist being 
op and the Bngers forming a curve from the knackles point- 
tcwairds. Horns of this kind are also very Hat particuUrly in 
It, A good bull varies iu height from five feet eight inches to 
fcot two inches, and the width across the widest sweep of tbe 
is from thirty-two to forty inches. 

Jis<in are seldom scon in herds of more than ten or 6ftcen, and, 

?pt during tho rutting season between October and Deoom- 

Jfj no really large bulls a^e found with tho herds- Kzcept at 

__ pairing senaon most large bulla do not stay with the 

_cowa but prefer either a lonely life or the society of one or more 

bnlts. It is the general belief in Kinara that the solitary 

found in the fair season and tho earlier rains have not boon 

ron from the herd by tho younger bulla, but that they leave of 

ir own accord and meet tho cows at ploaBuro or when tho 

ceding season bi^na. Some solitary bulls are no donbt aged 

which have been driven away by younger rivals. But 

ico in stalking herds supports the belief that most solitary 

ire solitary from choice. The bulls found with herds of cowa 

mrely uf full sixe and vigour that it ia difficult to beliovo that 

really are tho lords and masters of tho cows to the exclusion 

be magnificent bulls of noble proportions and full vigour of 

tifo wrho are met alone. If tbe sportsman wants a pnKe let him 
to tho solitary bull, not to a herd which may end in his 
iting some young beast or a cow. When disturbed, bison are 
ilarly ahy and diffie^nlt to approach, and the extreme acutoucsa 
rir sense of smell often prevents surprise. They am also quick 
» I21S-1S 
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in finding that they are followed. Thia is ahown by their taking d 
wiud and brenking away time after time jnst ont of sight of t 
sportsman simply from ficonting dangor in the currents of 
brought to them from their pursuers. On tho otber band, wliore 
they are seldom molested, on any sudden alarm they will cn^wd 
together in tho utmost confoBionj and if the Rport«man is so inclined 
wiU give him the chance of shooting dovra three or foor of them 
before thoy have time to recover and mako ott. When auddculy 
alarmod bison give one short hissing kind of anort and then turn and 
daeh away. Rirton feed chiefly on grassen and creepers. During the 
hot months they also eat many leaves and berrioSj the fruit uf the 
aula, Phyllanthus Einblica,aud the karmal, Dillouia pcntagjna, bLM!<(r | 
eepecial favourites. They are also very fond of hot weather i- - , 
which has to bo carefully guarded against them. During the nnaa ' 
juicy young bamboo shoots are their favourite food. About this time | 
they fre<inent the salt licks which are common in every part of j 
KAnam, the natron and soda of tho salt licks being, as Jerdo^a 
6ay9j as esaentiul to the well-doing o£ the bison as common salt isMH 
domestic cattle when kept in hilly tracts. A salt lick is aboat tb^f 
beat place to which a sportsman can go in the early morning to 6nd 
and toko up the fresh foot-mark of some old hnll. 

Bison are huuted either by being driven towards tho sporUm 
by a number of beaters, or by the sportsman with a conplo of good 
guides looking for them in their hannta in the early morning, and 
not found there, taking up the foot-printa of some herd or of a_ao' 
tory bull and tracking them to where they lie for tho day. 
are also shot in tho evening when coming tu dnnk or to food. Bifii 
are seldom driven except where the cover is so close and tho 
that thov cannot bo got at in any other way. A drive for bison 
managed in much the same way as a drive for tiger, only bison are 
not driven to the guns so easily as tigers. When aroused by shontd 
bison as a rule feel their way quietly to the front. In doing so they 
make short, rushes backwards or to one side m they scent danger in 
the air. When their suspicions that there is dangor in front or to 
ono side are fairly roused, nuthing will induce them to go in that 
direction. They will stand still and await tho near approach of tho 
beaters and then break right through the shouting mob rather than 
face tho nnsoon danger in front. Bison would not be driven at all 
if they did not sometimes break to tho front and give a Bhot, but as ^ 
a rule, owing to the sagacity of the auimnl, beats for bison a^H 
unsuccessful. In a forest and among hilla tho wiud is never stoadjH 
The air eddies and circles, and this is the secret why the bison is 
able to outwit the beat sportsman. In beating for bison the sports- 
man should be prepared for disappointment and should not lay tho 
blame on the locnl shiharis who will always do their best. 

The sport of all sporta is tracking the bison in their native wtl 
either finding them feeding in the early morning or lying in th 
midday lairs. When the track takes over and round hills an 
across jolly valleys and streams the trucking is always pleasant, and 
pleasure passes to the keeuest oxcitoment and joy when a 
tuft of newly eaten grass or frcuh warm droppings show that tho 
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is aeor. If in luck, (be iportsman nm^ witi kia trophjr e&rij 

bd back ID cnnip in gociil time, frpsh and full uf Impc for tho next 

HrtTn^times he may have to track on to .1 lat^ lioor. but even tlion 

tcDs tlio toil and the miles back to camp nro walkini 

Lrt. It also sometiraes happetia thnt tht; deep shades 

GTuuiiii; ut<.ip further traokiug aud learo a durk walk homo 

iy ncarr miles. The only consolation is that all was dom> that 

he doco, and admif-Ation for the quicknesa and ttagocity of 

noUe bison. In spite of blank we/iry d<iy» such fascinations 

luaoo tracking thnt the sportsman wiU toil dny^ after day. 

a bicoD ia reached and eecu it its well not tu bo in a hurry, 

le animal tracked provea to he one of a herd, it is usual to work 

It the herd to 6nd nut the bnll whngo largo foot-prints have been 

twed. If the aoimal tracked proves to be a solitary bnllj look 

good ahut, tbu centre of the forehead if he happens to bo 

tho gun, and the neck or behind the shoulder if he ia 

de on. A hiHun will at ouce drop to the head or neck shotj 

3d if hit properly behind the shoulder, will not go far before ho pulU 

and gives another chanco. Nine inches below tho top of tho 

d ridj^ over tho shoulder will also at once drop a bison when 

c&Q be de.spat-ohed with tho eeoond shot. Uison hnro beou 

pped right and left with a 500 express to this shot. When nob 

lly wounded a bull will travel a long way and give great 

ible. He will take to the very closest thickets and have to be 

h them, and after he ia well worried and perhaps 

... i.-:t, he will lie very close and probably cliargo. As it 

"w difiindl to stop a charging bull or cow, for when provoked a cow 

rOI charge as readily as a bnll, tho protection of ft tree or however 

a olanip of bamboos should be sought There is abundant 

A of bison charging tn Kanara. On tbreo occasions sportsmen 

re been ko(>okad down, and five instauoes are known in which 

ki*2k/rw and trackers were knocked over and hnrt^ Dozens of 

UMtaoces can also be given of meet deliberate and well delivered 

^chfli^es which wore avoided by stopping behind a tree. 

1^ Simbar, Busa AristotcUs, htuinvi or meru, is common over 

t Kdnara, especially near tho Sahy&dris. It is also fnund 

lie Belgnnm S:ui)-adris and a few probably stray nnimals from 

occur in Kalghatgi in Dh&rvfix ; it is not known in KaUdgl 

sdmbar is nowhere so numerous as it was ten or fifteen years 

Tho cause of this is tho great increase in tho number of guns. 

_ re is scarcely a villa|^ that has not its one or more guns 

^usod iir nnlicenaed. During the dry Reason, especially in muon- 

\l nightSj from almost any camp iu the d^thot shots may bo 
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^mtivo way of shooting admbarj spotted deer, small deer, 
is to dig a hole close to some forest pool and screening 
with th»)m, to sit in the hole, and shoot. Natives do 
iinre to shoot at tigers, panthers, or bears except from trees. 
is D chance of tlieee larger animals coming to drink, the hole 
3d by laying logs of wood across the mouth lea\'ing a small 
from wludi to t&oot. When the fruit of the aula Phyllan- 
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' J!fc> yfaw II, thus Bmblica, the kannal Dillenis peDtagyna, die ffoliny Terminalii 

frodoetion. Ijellerica, anil iho ambdra Spoodt^ Man^feroj ripous and begin 

to fall^ naliveB make seats or vt^chdns in the troo and irom tbei 

Wild Animals. ghoot sAnibar and other deer aa tbev coino to eaU This ia deadQ] 

Sdmbar. work. With the increase in the umnbtT of ^na and the use 

SercuBaioQ gnna instoad of flint and matchlocks it mast end in 
eetmction o£ deer. 

The people of one or more viDages often join aJid beat their fnre«tM 
for sAinbar, deer, and pig. This is fnir sport and ia not disr. 
But during the dry season pot-hunting loafers from other 
come into the fnreeta and make it a buninesa to ehuot deer 
and pig from holes and trpea, making money from the sale of the 
tiesh. Stimbar are hnnted by )«port«mon in much the same way as 
bison. They arc either stalked or looked for in the forests in t 
■rrey of the morning or evening, or they arc driven Ijv Ix-ators. 
When driven by beaters silmbar show nil tho sagacity and iusttoct 
of the bison. Tboy will dash through the line of howling bentera 
yather than face the unseen danger in front or to one side whic'^ 
they have scented in the air. The s^mbar stag is all over a noble-' 
looking beast standing thirteen to fourteen hands high at the 
shoulder. In colour he is a dark alato or grayish black, and liko 
tho old bull bison the upper pflirt of the body is sometiraea neiirly 
bald. The female or hind is much lighter in colour. The K.-inam 
rutting season ia believed to begin in the middle or towards t 
close of the cold season. But young are met with in most mont 
of tho year. It ia thought that sfimbar begin to ahed their bora 
curly in April, but it is not believed that stags shed their ho 
every year, only once in two if not three ^ears. An instance of a 
Btog shedding its horns occurred at Barchi near Supa in April 1S71. j 
A sportsman out stalking came upon a large stag with fine boms^M 
The animal was lying down and looking towards him. On receiviug^^ 
the shot the stag inmped on his legs and made off, but the sports- 
xnan'a dogs raced nim into a pool of water within 2O0 yards. To bia 
amazement tho sportsman found the stag with a bullet in his ohest 
but with no homij. Tho trail was taken up and after a mn of aboat 
eighty yards one horn was foond and then the other, where he was 
shot at and scrambled on his legs. Kiinara and Belgaam sAnibar 
horns as a rule are not large. The following are tho measorementa 
(if the finest pair that can be produced: JJength of bom S-t"; round 
the horn 9"; above the horn H"; widest sweep of horn 30"j between 
points 24"; upper tine 13"; lower tine 10". Two larger heads have 
been seen, but the measurements are not available. They were 
heavier and perhaps two or three inches longer. One of tbem 
belonged to a particularly fine and noble-looking stag which was 
Irillod by Lieutenant Hughes, of tho 2nd Queen'a (Royal), in April or 
May 1876. 

• j)gif.^ The Spotted Deer, Axis maculntna, best known under tlie nativo 

name of chWal, was at one time numerona over tho whole of Kanara. 
From the destruction caused by pot-hunting shikdria shooting afc 
drinking pools and from fruit trees it ia now scarce. Ten or fifteen 
rears ago tho spotted d(x;r was moat abundant throughout tbi 
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of iho Klllin&di, Bedtih&lla, Gangdvali, add Tadn, as well as 
kg the esk^i of the disLrict, and at moet places two to three stags 
shot in a moruing etalk. 

'At Doudeli in 1S67 from a herd of not less than 150 to 200, throe 

Lid stags were picked out and ahut iu a few moments. Now, 

it the same place, the R])nrtsraan has had a Incky morning if ho 

small herd or two and gets one stag. Spotted deer were at 

tune unmcroQS in tho DhiirwAr forests along the RAnara frontier, 

it, as in KAuara, they arc now scarce. The same may bo said of 

jlganm chittal. The pot-huutiug native «AtVAirt< with licensed 

licensed guns, and some of the Guvommeut armed servants 

ithronghoat the district are responsible for the disappearance 

'ahUtnf. Both alike shoot over water and from trees, 

loth alike kill for the parpose of selling tho flesh. A. 

jttfHl deer or a large boar fetches 10^. to liis. {Us. 5-Ra. 8). 

fairly stalked the spotted deer can take care of itself. But if 

check is not put on shooting does at certain seasons, this 

iQtifnl animal, to the real grief of the forest people, will soon be 

tll«d off. This is Jerdon's firat-rate description of the spotted deer : 

guneiul colour is yellow or rufous-fawn with nomerons whito 

and a dark dorsal streak from the uajMi to the tail. The head 

ruish and the mnzdedark. The ubin, throat, and neck in front 

lite ; tho lower parts and the inside of the thighs are whitish ; 

ttfudo ol the oars is brown and the inside white ; the tail ia 

ngiah and white beneath. The basal tine is directed forwards, 

iiTin old animals has often one or two points near the base. The 

I ia abont four and a half to nearly five feet; the height at the 

ler is horn thirty-six to thirty-eight inches.' 

like tho s&mbar tho spotted doer is difficult to drive, though not 

difficult as the bison or i^mbar. Bat the charm of deer-shooting 

Iking the et^igs through the beautiful glades and forest open* 

in tho gray of the morning. The rutting season is believed 

tolrogin towards the close of the cold season and to go on till tho 

«nd of M»y. About tho end of May 1881 a male aud femnlo wero 

i^»!oially noticed. Slill many st^s shed their hurus and are found 

^^n Tclvet in the period between ^larch aud Hay. It is believed that 

^Hke tho sambar the chittal sbig does not shed its horns oftener thaa 

^^^ce in throe years. The flesh of the spotted deer is very dry, but 

^^11 head and foet aro worthy of a place on the table. 'I'ho greatest 

known length of u Kdaaro spotted deer's antlers is thirty-five inuhea. 

^^4iy honiis of thirty inoliea aud over are considered good. The spotted 

HBiwr'a antlers have rarely fewer than six points, nine have boon 

^^cmoently soon, and one is recorded of eleven. 

The Rib-fiH5ed or Barking Deer, Cervulua aureus, hakra (M.), or 
ilmkari (K), gels its name of rib-faced from two curious dark liaes 
lown the face, and its name of barking deer fi*om its hoarse loud cry 
rhfn disturbed or alarmed. It is found all over K^nara, its ^vonrite 

mot being the dark groves of high evergreen forests and tho 
lick }tatchea of kdrvi (Strobilanthas) that cover the Sahy&dri 
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burking door ia also found in tho hills of western Belgaum ; 
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it is rare in Dh^rwdi', and is not kiiown iu Kalddgi. JerdoD dcscril 
tho barbing door as m colour a bright rufoua buy, the inKido of 
limbs and below tho tail white, and the cbin &na lower jawa whitialiJ 
Iu front of tho fetlocks of all four \ttg» aro somo white Eipote. Tho 
fat-ial crensoa are dark-brown. Tho averag'o lon^th of body ia three 
and a half levl and of tail i» seven inches. The height is twenty-six bo 
twenty-ei^ht iucbes and tho horns are from eight to ton inches ^*'og- 
Tho doe is a little smaller and has tuft& of briatly hair on a knob in 
the spot where tho buck has hia horns. Tu this deacription it may 
be added that the throe inches of horn next tho head are covered with 
briBtly red hair, and that the points form a hook backwards ; also 
that there i» a small tine just above the red hair. The barking deer 
ia not difficult to drive, and it may bo met with grarjng- in tho 
morning and evening close outside of the deep forest or thicket which 
it makey its home. It is almost always atone oven two being rarely 
Been together. Whether stealing silently through the cover, or 
boun<ling across some open j^lade, the bead and neck are carried 
singularly low and tho hmd ijuarters raised. The flesh is dark and 
thought better than the ilesh of the spotted deer. A 

Tho Mouse Deer, Memimna indica, pisai, ia very common ii^ 
K&nara and in tho western Belgaum forests. It has not been noticed 
in Dhdrw^r and does not occur in KaUd^i. like the barking 
deer it is seldom seen except alone, aud the dark evergreen forests 
and the fcrfrpi (StrnbiUnthua) cover of the SahyAdrisareits favourite 
resorts. Jerdon's description comtctly applies to tho Kdnara mouso 
deor. The colour above is olive mixed with yellow gray ; below it ia 
white. On tho sides of the body aro yellowish white lines formed ofa 
interrupted spots, whoso nppcr rows are joined by acme tnmsverg™ 
spots to rows on the opiK>site side ; the ears aro reddish brown ; the 
length of body ia from twenty-two to twenty -three inches ; and tho 
length of tail one and ahalf inches; the height vai-ieafrom ten to twulva 
inches ; and tho weight from five to six pounds. Tho flesh ia very whit^ 
and is seldom eaten except by Hindus. Musalm&ns do not cati^J 
thoy say it is too like the pig. It is said to rut in June and J q1^ 
and to have two yoong at a birth. 

Tho Four-homed Antelope, Tetraceros qoadricomia. hiruuj 
ciiausin'jhdf is sparingly met in KMaru, BeUpium, and Dh^rwAr ; 
has not been noticed in KaladgL Unlike the barking deer it dc 
not live in heavy forests, being seen only in the more open and bual 
parts. Its gait or manner of bounding, vrith its head aud neck loi 
18 very like that of the barking doer. Tho Utah ia aI.'*o similaf?^ 
Jcrdon describes it as of a uniform brownish colour, bay above, 
lighter beneath, and whitish inside tho limbs, and in tho middle of 
tho belly. The fore-legs are dark, also the muzzle aud edge of the 
ears which are white within with long hairs. Tho fetlocks are dark 
within with more or less distinct whitish rings. Tho length of bodn 
ia from forty to forty-two inches ; and tho tail is five inches long j ^U 
ears are four and a half inches long; the height at the shoulder ia two 
feet to twenty-six inches, and a little more at the croop. The 
anterior horns are one and a half inches long aud tho posterior horns 
fruin four to five. 
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Tho Indian GakcUo, Gazella Bonnettii, chinkdra, is not found in 
It occurs, though spuriagiy, in the open hilly parts of 
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Ig»uiD, Vh&rw&T, and Kolddgi, aud where there is brai4hwocKl 

nd sniftH treea It is not a forest-lo^-ing auimal. In tho Kod and 

ag hill ranges of DUirwAr herds of eevoQ ftnd eight bava been 

'■eeo, but they are shy and diQicuIt to get at if they ouco 8oo tho 

iportBtnan. Jordou describes the Indian gazcUo aa of a deep fawn, 

brown above and darker where it joins the white on the sides and 

bottocVs ; the chin, breast, lower parts, and buttocks are whito. 

e tail, knoo, tnfts, and fetloclcH are bliick. There is a dark brown 

t on the nose, and a dark lino from tho eyea to the mouth, bordered 

by a light line above. The length of a buck is three and half a feet ; 

d the tail eight aud a half inches; and the height twenty-six iuchesat 

c shoulder and twenty-eight inches at the croup. The ears are 

inclies long, tho head nine inches, and the homa from twelve to 

tliirteen. The horns of tho female are small, rarely more than six 

inches and usually between four and live. They are slouder, slightly 

wrinUed at the base, and incline backwards with tho tip bent 

forwards. 

The Indian Antelope, Antilope bezoartica, haran or chujri, is 
mmon in tho plains but docs not occur in £&nara. At one time 
ntelopps were found in great numbers from one end to the other 
of tho Dhiirw^t- plaina and to a less extent in Kahldgi and the north 
of Belgaum. It is now scarce everywhere, but is commoner in the 
nth of Dhdrwiir than elsewhere. The black bnck is a beautiful 
Lnimal, and it is not difficult to get within 120 or 130 yards of hira 
long as he is approached in au in-aud-ont sort of way. With, 
ttoe tbis way of approach rarely fails. The does as a rule aro 
e first to take alarm, and when a doe in noticed stamping her foot 
showing any other sign of disturbance, tho sportsman should 
gradually draw away in such a manner that the 110111 will at ouce 
idorstand that the object of their alarm is going from, not coming 
wards them. The black buck's horns are seldom more than twenty 
ihes loDg. Perhaps the largest pair ever seen in Kinara belonged 
the bio 3lr. Sharkey of the Civil Service. They were good twenty 
ven inclifs, but they were brought from Gujsrdt not killed in 
o Kanan-se districts. When black buck arc fighting they are easily 
approached, aud it is sometiroeii also easy to get near them, when 
-■he buck is intcut on keeping the does from going to join some rival's 
lerd. It is curious to notico this and also to see how does are 

.owed to join a herd while the buck is driven off. Such domestic 

cliaoges and disorders are tho a|K)rtsmau'a opportunity. 

Jerdon descrtbea the Indian antelope as with long horns 
ging, with five flexures in old indiriduals, with strong rings at 
base and smooth tips. The colonr of the grown male, nbore and 
idea, is a rich dark glossy brown; beneath and iuaido of 
.- they are white ; the hindhead, nape, and back of thn neck 
K hoary yellow ; the nofte and lipe and a large mark round tho 
iy«s aro white ; the length of the body is abont four feet aud of the 
ttil soTon inches. Tho height at tho shoulder is thirty- two inches, 
d the ear ia fire and a half inches loog ; the horns are twenty to 
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twenty-sovon inches long, and diverge at tbd tip from oioe 
eightocn inches. The female is somewhat Bmaller, and is » 
yellowish fawn colonr above, white beneath and inside the liml 
and with a pale streak from the shoulder to the haunch. Betvi 
PiLnchgaon and Kalfldgi, on the road from Beldam, a white 
was reported some eight or t«n years ago, but not seen» and a conj 
of years ago in Kod in Dh^rwar an ofliccr of the Southern Mar 
Survey «hot a doe antelope with horns of an irrogular shape. 

K£nara Beoa^ arc of four kindH, iogar'Jeinu or totte-jeinu, iui 
jeinu, kol-jeitiH or iaili-htilla, and numtfri-jninn or tntxri. Of tl 
four kinds of bees the togar-jeinu is the largest, being three-fonrtl 
of an inch in length. It has a black fore and hind part, and is of 
dull red about the centre. It is particularly fierce and will oftei 
attack people even when nut molest^^d, and once fairly roused 
swarm becomes dangemns and difficult to shake ofE. The toge 
jeinu fastens its combs to the upper limbs of the loftieet trees, ofiei 
150 foot high, and as many as from twenty to thirty combs km 
Bometimea be seen on a single tree. The combs are also foi 
attached to steep and difficult cliffs and to the sides of high bridges 
and oven to the walla of honsea The swarms generally leave thci^j 
neata aboat July, and find their way to the parts of the conntijfl 
where grass and other favourite plants are found. They alway^^ 
return and rebuild in the same place year after year. The siiia of 
the comb varies with the sibo of the swarm, each comb being 
separate, from a foot and a half to three feet long and from eight 
inches to two feet deep. The bees gatlier honey from the blossoms 
of many timber trees. But their favourite plant is the hirvi or 
Strobilauthas, of which there are seven or eight kinds in K^uara. 
They abound along the Sahyfidria and blossom at periods varying 
from thre« to nine years. When the Strobilanthns is in flower the 
whole air near the plants seems alive with bees. A full comb of the 
to</im-j<nnu bee contains from eight to fifteen beer bottles of reddish- 
brown honey and from one to two and a half ponnde of wnt. Tho 
honey and wax are harvested during dark nights, twice in the yeary 
once just before or after the sotting in of the rains in April-Mai ' 
and again in October- November. The October-November how* 
Is called the grass harvest, and tho April-May honey wh( 
many trees and shrubs are in flower the main harvest, 
combs are taken from the high trees with the help of loD^ 
bamboos whose side branches are cut short to serve as ste 
These bamboos aro tied all tho way up the trees and right on 
the branches to which tho combs are fastened. The tree ia climl 
in a dark night, the climber carr^'ing a flaming torch which ho 
passes across tno swarms of bees to drive them off. Tho combs 
are taken and either lowered by a rope or put in a basket tied to 
the climber. Tho bees ai-o not destroyed, only scared by the glare 
and smoke of the torch. The climber must show no fear or hesitatioHj 
though he seldom comes ofiE scathlass, and is often badly stung. 
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HPProm bi^h cliFTa hnnoy is taken either from below hy bamboo 
lnJderf), or frnm above, the boney-gatherer bein» seated in a basket 
act let down over the top of the cliff by a ropo. 

Tli*» Re<xmd or tudahi boo is iib<nit half an inch long wilb a black 

-^ and a. Ktriped lilnck aud dirty y^lhiw hiud |iart. It bnilds 

i:is in tho hollowB of trees and in old walU. It is not so 

as tho lofjnr boo and its sting is less paiofal. Its honey also 

mure eatecined, bnc the combs are far smaller and do not hold 

loro than from ono to three beer bottlea. Tho bcea are gonemlly 

lokcd (>ui liut (lipy are sometimes bUtwu out by the bruatli of the 

loney-tflkor's mouth. The romba are removed in open day, the 

(ORoy-taker's hands being often covered with hoes. 

The tiiird or kol bee bnilds ite combs on thorn bnshes or small 
llants. It is RnuUler thnn tho iudalri hoc, and pi*odiicr8 loss honey 

id wax, tboiiffh it is of a finer qnabty than the other two. The 

nnb which holds at the most abonta tea-cnpful of honey ia generally 
bll before tho beginning of the hot season, after which tho 
jToung flwarms come out and finish the honey, and the comb is 
leflertetl. WTiore tho aupply of flowers foils the bcea mostly die, 

jongh oome move to other pla<:es where the rains are lighter or 
lowers le^s scarre. The insect stings a little, bat is easily driven 
"off, and the branch on which tho comb is found is cut away with a 
knife or other bliarp instrument. 

The fourth or nuMarri or inisri beo ia not larger than an ordinary 
ibick ant. Tt is found in the hollows of trees and in walls. The 
Kjnoy, which is used as medicine, is whitish, and tho wax black: 
'his little insect, or so-called bee, does not sting, but at times ia 
fery troublesome in its endcavoars to get iuto tho oars, nose, aud 
re?. 

are never thnronghly domosticafciid. In some small hill 

iu a white mit^s nest or more i-areiy in a hole made for tho 

irposc*, an earthen pot is placed with its mouth down and a small 

ting made on ono side. This completes the hire. It is left to 

ince whether bees take up their quarters in it or not. If they do, 

oro allowed bj remain unmolested for some time aud then the 

lb is extracted, cJiro being taken not to disturb Iho part iu wliich 

jting bees are lodged. In this way the bees do not get 

mea and remain for a year or two. They seldom stay longer 

ler through carelessness or greed tho young bees are disttirliod 

'the old ones fly oH. This honoy is mostly usod for home 

medicine . 

The right to collect honey and wax is yearly ^med, and higher 
bids are made for tho farms in years when the karvi or 
Itrobilnnthus is in flower. The revenue derived from honey 

tring tho four years ending 18S0-S1 amounted to £1914 
». 19,1-10) or an average yearly iucomo of about £478 (Ra. 4780).* 
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The estimated yearly ouUum is aboat 568 cwt. (113 
and Gvntnn) of honoy, and 290 cwt (58 hkajiditi and IJ man*) of' 
The honey selld at i^d. to ijd. (1-4 amwa) tho ordinny quart 
ftccordiag to quality. There is little local demand for honey, moati 
goes to Bombay. The wax is made by soporatiug tho honey froi 
wax by squeezing the comb. This is heat«d in an open pan oror 
firo, melted, and made into small black balls. Hieae balls areaf^n^ 
heated and strained, and tho wax i& put into square or roond holi» 
in the ground, where it forms hard yellowish cakes from a (}imrter 
of A ruin to a man in weig-ht. A man of wax. coatii to make aboat 
16», (Hfi. 8). Wax meets with a ready sale, most of it being sent 
to Goa and made into tho candles which are burnt there on tbo 
altars of tho Roman Catholic churches. 

The district is everywhere infested with snakes both poisonoc 
and harmless. The cobra, nag (M.), ua/jada or miijhavn (K.), Najl 
iripndians, is found everywhere. The cobra is held sacred by 
Bindus and is not killed except by Christians and MoaalmJ' 
Other Tonomous snakes are killed by alt classes especially' in 
hot season, when they come for air into the open and are easily seet 
The number of persona returned ^ kilted by snake bites 
twenty-Boven in 1871, nineteen in 1872, twenty-seven in 1873^ 
soTeuteeu in 1874, twenty -throe in 1875, twenty-sis in 1870, twenty^ 
four in 1877, tweuty-Gvo in 1873, sixteen in 1879, and thirtocu 
1880, thus giving the total of 217 persons killed in ten years o( 
•m average of ahont 2 1 persons killed in each year, Tho number of 
cattle killed by snake bites is returnod at twenty .five in \87b, 
fifteen in 1876, sixteen in 1877, twenty in 1878, three in 1879, and 
three in 1880, a total of oighty-two deaths in six years, or a yearly 
average of abont 14. In 1S75 ninety snakes were killed at a 
cost of 15«. lljri. (Rs. 7-15-6); in 1876, sixty- eight for 1 U. 9rf. 
(Re, bl)i in 1877, thirty-five for 5». 6Jd. (Rs. 2-12-6); in 1878, 
fifty for 8». lOJti. (Re, ^) ; in 3879 sovonty-sw for 13a. Vd. 
(Be. ^)i and in 1880, 113 for £1 0«. 4Jd {Rs. 14J) giving a 
total ot 432 snakes killed in six years at a cost of £4 5*. Zd, 
(Rs. 42|). Government have lately (1379) discoutinued the grant 
of rewards for tho destruction of snakes, and municipalities are 
required to pay rewards for snakes killed within municipal limits. 
The following is a list of the chief venomous snakes found in tho 
district. 

The Cohra, nay, Naja tripudiaoe, is ot two kinds, tbo black 
or kdia and tho white or pdndhra. Mr. E. Mockenzio, Assistant 
Surgeon, Kumta dispensary, in his report for 1873-74, giree the 
following details of a fatal case of cobra bite. The patient, a boy, 
was admitt^td at 11-40 and died at 2-30. Though more than an 
hour had passed since ho was bitten, when ho was brooght to the 
hospital, the symptoms, though urgent, did not seem to point to a 
Ifetal issue. The most marked symptom was paroxysms of puin 
stretching up the limbs. The boy was lively and talkative, bat 
tliere was an uncontrollable drooping of the upper eyelid. The 
breathing and circnlatioD were unaffected. From his admission till his 
death the symptoms become slowly but steadily more serigns. Tho 
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of tbo eyulid becamo more marked^ the boy dragging it up 

fhea be wanted to use bis eye. In the p^roxyBina he sfaoated {rom 

Next he mombled in his speech. T}ien the tonguo lost foolinK 

id the speech grew dim till the toug'uo moved without sound. 

trenthin^ became heavy and spasmodic, Lhe throat and tongus 

■cdf ho grow drowsy, fell in a swoon, and was dead. 

EohiB csxinBta, f una or dulbakra, tonnd mostly on tho coast, ia 
loDtical with the RatnAgiri fursa. Furaa bitea are not always or 
oren generally fatal lu severe caaes tho chief symptoms are a rapid 
■WL'lling, diacolouration, ecchyniosis, and swldeuing of tho bitten 
^^hiiih. Next COUIC3 a couutaiifc uuzing of dark watery blood 
^Kom the bitten part, gangrene spreads round tho wound, blood 
^Kimes from the gums, tho nkin, the bowels, and the stomach ; tha 
^KrcalatioD ia depressed, and cold clammy sweats and dizziness end ia 
^H Ewoon. Two species of Dal>oia elogans, liudnil or kumdn viandoJj 
Ipnd rakfa mandfti, are identical with the Ratndgiri ghonaa. Tho bito 
of tho first catiBOs a alonghing of tho bitten part and that of tho second 
^lood vomUJQg and other symptoms like those of the y7ma bite. 
tdneta or Ajimanera, Dungarus C4£raleus, altio called j)a»ko in the 
Zonkan, is identical with the Ratnilgiri mauyiir. Shenifasiip a dark 
jlonred venomona snake, suukpall, jogi, surgnnd, and ajgar a 
)Ocic« of boa, have not been identiBud. 

Ar or hfebbdu, tho Indian python or boa- coast riotor is found xn 
forests somotimcs of a very great size. Malund or tmadi, 
tho Batn^'ri dutoiida. Vivad, Ptyas mncosna, is harmless but 
believed to have the jmwor of killing some animals by blows of 
'lis tail. It is identical with tho KatnAgiri dftdmati. Uevale or 
vale, Ophiophagus elaps, is tho Ratnagin lidhcliij and ha»rahau or 
tarpaiolla, rasserita myctcnzans, is the green tree or whip snake. 
"niero are many snakes both venomous and harmlees which have not 
been identified. 

Except in Supa and Mundgod, where tho rivers are not well stockecl 
with fish, both salt and fresh wutor fishing is extensively carried on 
bbronghoat the district, lu tho BhfLvangiri pond, six miles south- 
west of Siddfipur, which is about one-fifth of a Bquare mile in area 
and lined with stone masonry, the fish are held sacred and some of 
jjAMbem hare golden rings fastened to their fins.' No one ever 
j^^atchos them. Some are said to be of enormous size. In no other 
''^tivor, stream, or pond are tho fish hold sacred. The coast fishing ia 
carried on with vigour from Octuber to May; but in the four stormy 
xnontliH from Juoo to September few boats go to sea. Tho chief salt 
water fish are tho mirmai, mullet, sardine, sole, and pomphlot. In 
K^rwiLr the karcha ia held sacred and brought to stock new wells and 
ponds. It is never killed. During tho stormy months when sea- 
m n shing is stopped largo nambors of people throng the rivers and 
I^Bbrooks where hsh are abundant. 

^™ Prosh water fisheriea may be roughly divided into pond and 
stream fisheries. Pond fish are found in large numbers and of great 
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size, especially above tho Snliyadi-ia. Fish are foiintl in nil str 
and inlai-ge uumbcrs iu the iC:kIiii(idi.Gang(ivaIi/radri, and Shti 
The deep pools and brgo rocks of the Ktilinadi and Shinivati arc 
pai-ticularly Btiitctd for sheltering fish. Fish are iranght by uet^ 
in Fcbi'uary, March, April, and May. Id tlio hot season when thfl 
pouds are low people catch fish by a net-work of slender stirk^^ 
From Jono to Stptoiuber, when the rivers and poude are full or 
ovcrflowiug-, liaher:i stand at tiiglit on tho edj,t! of ponds and on 
river banks with a light and a sickle in their hands and hju^k th^ 
fish with tho sickle as ihey rise to tho mirfaec to gazo at tho Hghlfl 
During tho rains when fish ]>a3a through water channels frotfl 
aniall to lurgi? jH>ndH the fixhcrs either spread nuts or set up a 
neb-work of slender sticks in the channel and catch the fish as the 
poas. In places where (-mall strcanis join rivers, the peopt 
catch fish by narrowing the stream by sticks and matting, leavii 
small holes to lot the tlood water in.' Fish are rarely cmight ii 
nets during October, November, December, and January. In th& 
fair season when tho wnt^^r ia low, fish are canght in deep renchea, 
either by angling or by poisoning tho water, Sometimes fish aru 
poisoned by throwing into the pools tlio bark of the ehapnl htru oS 
the ijarmla k'nrarla. In July and Angnst, when the rivers ai^ 
BwoIleUj the big fiinh, which have btK.'oiue imprt'gnated in March ntnl 
April, run ugainst the jlood to the higher partii of the rirer, whe 
they spawn, and iu October, when tlie waters begin to fall, they di- 
down to some deep pool or reach where they Uu during the b 
weather. 

Fresh water fi.sbing is carried on by Musalmiins, Halepoil 
Byadar:!, Kabbers, Unlers, and Chdmbh^rs. The regular salt wat 
fishers ore IthoiH, Gabits, Darjis, Anibora, KliArvts, Mngers, at 
Harikantars. liosides these local fishers, men of the Kulikat cue 
come frtim Dhdrwdr or Maisur iu March and April and ratch fij 
in the rivers of \'ar:lda, SAdc, and Snpo by diving, and by nol 
hooks, and lighted torches. 

Fresh fish are generally sold for Itjcal use, either in tnarkots 
from door to door, and salt fish are sent to the dintricta above tl 
Suhyiidria. Most Gsh aro jjaid for in cash and some in grain, 
fishermen aay that tho supply uf fish is smaller than it used to bo. 

Tho following is a list of the chief fishes- found along the KAi 
GoaBt. Tho first number after each uumo refers to the Tlntoa 
Dr. Day*s Fishe.s of India and the second to the figuro 
Plate : Ohnr machi. liatea calcarifer, 1, 1, grows about six f« 
and is funtid both in the sea and iu river». It i 
well tasted fish. The largest fetch up to 4«. (Up. ^'' 
Cromiloptes altivelis, 1, 2, grows alwut Iwelvo t 
feet broud. ThdmbiUta, Scrranna Kduneniti, 't, - 
fish gwwfl alx>ut eighti'en inches louff. "/'A 
boelung, 7, 2 grows to one foot to length. £"< 
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>oty, 7, 3 ; Ditto K'irel, ADtUias mullidonSi 7, 4; Ditto Eondva, 
kratiust«s DnoQtnlis, 9, 1, U less than a foot long. Kumhar 
Lind.}, Ambite (1£lu].), DiplopHon biEiuciatum, 9, '2, Iosb than 
pbtcon iuchos lon^. Khuri'Iia (Hind,), Kdrai (Kan.), Lutianaa 

0, 3, STOWS to two foot long. PalUf Lutianua erythropterus 
igr), 10, 1, grows to a foot long. Ghnrval, Lntitmiiu 

rUiroptLTus {u<lult), doca not grow more tlmu two foot long. 

ttkri (Hiud.), LutiaunH liueoIatuH, II, 1, does u'ot grow more 

lan tbrcG foet loDg, Thumbnu (Flind.), Lntianns rivulatus, 11, 

Ditto Tjti*n, Lutianns IJogtossns, 1 2, 1 j does not grow moro than 

ktf & fool long. KiXufhuk (Ilind.), Buruia (Kaa.), Ambassis oamaj 

V, 5, never above four inches long, is found both in suit litid fr(iah 

r&tor. Khanip (Hind.), AtnbaHais rau^a, 14, G, about four inches 

>ng, ia fimnd only in aalt water. Shetftuh, Gerres .setifer, 2i>, I, novor 

»on> than four inches long ia found only in suit water. Khdrai, 

Jluctodon plebins, 2Ci, \ ', lifuirkdl, Chojtodou guttatiaaimua, 27, 4, 

rer more than a foot long. Kdnchuk, Peinpheria mangula, 42, 3, 

rer more than three inches long, Darin Ravnng, I'olynpmns 

lisentj, 42, 4, grows six feot long. Sfiuyulula, Kurtua indicua 

■12, abont six inches long. Jamp Itaenmt, Polyuomua 

stylus, 42, 5, grows six feet long. MazanlarE, Umbriua 

1, 4t}, &L'ldom moro than a foot long. ThupeTU, Otolichua 
7ul)tti]<;, 44>, \ ; within six tnchea long. Tfiarousa, Hiatiophorua 
rirosiris, 47, 3, a salt water fish eaid to grow to twenty feet long. 

jMa, TricharuB savala, 47, 4j never more than two feet long. 
ire, Caranx crumenophthaluius, 40, 1, abuut five feet long. 
ia, Caranx gallus,51, 3, uuver more than eighteen inches long. 
rwmtid<if/ui, Seriolichthya bipinnulatua, ,5Ia, 1, found in salt water 
ily, grows np to six feot loog. JanijuUtQol, Naucrates ductor, 5 Ia, 2 ; 
>itto Shirlitd, TrachynotnB bailloni, 51a, 4. grows up to threo feet 
m^. Film, Platax vespertilio.OlA, 5. /2e/</u, aspocics of Pomphlftj 
?*fittttus tiilcifornils, 51a, G. Siinikap, Platax ieira, 51b, i.Phatharkdp, 
ila liuei'lata, 6l(r, S. Chan Unit t/a,v/hiUi Pomjihlet, Stromateus 
?ns (immatiiro), 63, 3. Ifaha, or Ur.orgn, black Pomphlet, 
Stromateus niger, 53, 4. Putiahnp, Meno mncnlate, 53, 5. Bitna 
hdar, Scomb^ mierolepidotus (young), 54,3. Knvla Gedar, Scomber 
liorolepidotus (ndult), 53, 5. ^nrmaior ^rij'ura, Cybinmgnttntura 
ig), hb, 1. Afor*^(Ma, Elacate nigra, 55. 2. Mekri, Kehaucia 

ayptora. 55, 3. Gfmma. lehthyscopug inermo, 55, 5. i*ip, of the 

Trxiar npec'les, Pelanjys chileusis, 5ti, I. Khulkulu of the Snrmai 

^■cit'B, Cybimn iuterruptum, 50,3. ThamvaT, Cybium knhlii, 50, 2, 

ip to eight foet in length, generally ugod by the poorer classes. 

?0Noii/«i, Cybinm commersonii, 5G, 5, np to eif?ht feot in length, 

MieniUy nscd by the jworer classes, huchah-, Echeneis ncucmtos, 

r, I, about four foot in length. Nutjll, Sillago sihamo, 57, 3. Shtrcta 

[Kutx.), SUrvi (Hind.), of four kind». black, wbito, pt7*w, and Jiip i 

lagil Biwigleri, 74, 1, jf'o/i, Fialularia scrnita, 76, 3, np to 

)or feet in length. Slutra kuUa, Cynoglossus olongatus, 90, 5, 

rithin a foot in letigth. Sfi&va jamp, Cynoglossus stndensis, 90, G, 

rithin a foot in louglh, Okampti Lep, Callyodon virideacens, 90, 3. 

^akoA, Psettodoa erumel, 91, 4, within a toot in length. Jdmp Lep^ 

^Bcado rhunibuii, Ul, 5. Ditto 6VW(i, Broginuceros otripinnia, 91, I, 
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within a foot in length. Shtngalaf with tbo species (1) Pocru, 
ChidUva, (3) Kharpi,&n^ (4) Uavas, Macronos vittatua, 98, 
Oonijuva, Ghaca lophioides, 112, 2, wilbtn two feet in lon^h. 
skiitgli, l'lot«3us cauiiis, 112, 3, withiD throe feet in length, foi 
both in nTflm and in the stia. Bcndki akinqaJa^ Glyptosternum telchlt 
116, 3. BoDibeol (Bombay Ducks), Harpodon uehcreus, 118, 
within a foot in length, excellent when dried. iSohara (HindJ 
Vindas (Kan.), Scopolas indicas, 118, 2, within three inches 
length, Kaial (Hind.), Toll (native), Belono choram, 1' 
4, within three feet in length. Sumba (ITiud.), ToU (nativ« 
Hemii-auiphus cantori, 1 19, 1 ; both a fresh and salt water fifth, witi 
a foot in length. K'ildl, Belone aunulata, 120, 1^ a salt water 
grows about three feet long. Bhdrvt, Hemiramphns geoi 
120, 2, a salt water fish. Panur (Hind.), Pa^ {nstiye), Ex(— 
poDciloptems, 1 20, +, np to fonr feet in length, fonnd aloi 
coast. Jlrai (Hind.), Kami (Kan.), Bxoeoptns ctoUds, 120," 
6»h watcT fish, grows about four feet long. Hcrahi (Hind.] 
Homaloptora bmcei, 122, 1, a salt water fish, grows alK>nt fonr 
long. Gubri, Clupca chapra, ICl, 1, both a salt and fresh 
fish, grows to aboot fonr inches. JJyedh {Uind.), Tharli (1 
Glupca lougiceps, IGl, 2, within four inches in length, found 
proat abuiulHUcc and somctimca 3old as cheap as 100 for a i .__ 
Vdnsi (Hind.), Pcdi (Kan.), Clupoa Hnibriata, 161, 3, grows up to 
six inches long, both in rivers and in the sea. Kosir (Hind.! 
Pdlpedi (Kan.), Clupea variegata, ItJl, 4, grows up to four fc 
long, is both a salt water and a fresh water fisli. Binui, Clupoa lU, 
]C2, 1, grows tu throo inches long, is a saltwater Gsh. Pala (Hind.] 
PdlpctH (Kan.), Cliipea toll, 162, 2, a salt water fiab. Bhig, Cla| 
kanagurta, 162, 4, grows to about four feet long, a salt water fi: 
Dodla (Hind.), yirnt (native), Clupea sindonsis, IC3, 2, grows to 
two foot long, a salt water fish. Patttlia (Hind.), BddsftAt (Kan.), 
Kacoudarusuelliaua, 163,4, grows to a foot in length; it is geoerall' 
dried. Oira (Hind,), Pedi (Kan), Clupoa brachysoma, 163, 3, as* 
waterfish, grows to six inches in length. Bodai (Hind.),Opisthoptei 
tartoor, 103, &, a salt water fish, grows np to two feet long. Kat 
(Hind.), DaihuH (native), Chiroccutrua dorab, 166, 3, grows 
about five feet long. Ghoda, Hippocampus guttuIatUB, 174, 6. 
Bile, Triacanthns breviroatris, 175, 1, a salt water fish, abont afoo^J 
long. ^A^nrf (Hind.), TTrw/ifrrt. (Kan.), Tetrodoninermis, 180, l,bot|^| 
A salt and a fresh water fish, not used for food. Dharvat (Hind.), a^ 
species of Mori, Oarcharias nienisorrah, 184, 3, a salt water fish, 
grows to ton feet in length. Kaksi (Hind.), a species of ?nort, 
Coj'charias lirobatua, 184, 2 ; Ditto Zourt (Hind.), Anmiwutfi (Kan.), 
Zygeena blochii, 1S4, 4. Shirdt, a species of inorr, Corcharias 
eorrah, 185, 1, a salt water fish, grows up to fonr feet long. Pouiior^^ 
a species of men, a salt water fish, grows up to five feet loDj^| 
Khoudecba, a species of niori, Carcharias tricuspidatnSi 186, I, ^H 
Bait water fish, grows up to twenty feet in length. Shitra, a spocie^H 
of merit Mustolns rannazo, 186, 3 j Dittorrtr(iic/irt,a species of mon^ 
Zygfena mallens, 186, 4 ; Ditto Thamdsi, a species of mori, 
Carchariiis gangotious, 187, I ; Ditto Shivra, a species of tru 
Carcharias dussumicri, IS7, 2 ; Ditto Vagdl^ Trygou 2Dgci^ 100, 
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rBklt water 6«h. X'in^, Uhinobntas thonini, 190,4, growa to aii 

in length. It'iili (Hiud.). Oenaja (ufttivo), Pristis perotteti, 

1, 1. MorcJia (Hind.), Vaaala (Kaii.), Dicorobatis orogoodod 

3, 1. 3^dha, Tryprou knklii, 195, 2, a salt water fi»li. Batya, 

m iiarotih, 11*1, 1. Siienvlha, PtoropIat«a nicrura, 194. 2. 

, ^lobatia nnriuari, I9i, 4. AmUa, (Hind.), Trygon aephoo 

ij 2. Minqla, Urogyuiuas aaperrimus, 195j 1. 

The chief fresh water fishes are, Kurff which grows up to three 
fcot in leujjrtb, SAiyrnupto eight feet, jT/h'^ht wifchina foot, Kharcki 

»r/(/i withiu afoot, jhilia up to four inches. Vamhu (T) ButU 

itbin three feet, and* (11) i/am6i up to ten feet, Khoula withiaa 
foot, Thambanaa witbiu thr(H3 feet, Kdna up to throe feet, Iiulh 
Op lo eighteen feet, Sindala (I) with broad head, up to three feet, 
(fl) Jifiiiiluk up to two feet, (III) Gvdmugn up to three foot, 

hiiiik. within six inches, Karat within six iuches, Kanga within 
inches, Dondija within two inches. Moral up to three feet, 
£en within two feet, and Jithkosi up to three feet 

The fiahermen of KAnara do not, as a rule, venture into the deep 

acttfi but keep within two or throo miles of the coast. Hence they do 

not make very large hauls and do not catch Gsh of any large nize. 

ig the fair peaRou largo shoals of Bardinea frequent the bay of 

'ir and are caught in large numbers. The best months for 

are November, December, January and February. Baringf 

ono^'July, August and September boats cease altogether from 

going oat to fiah with ueta but many persou!< lish with hand lines 

in the bays creeks and estuorieB and have fair spin-t. 

Angling with the rod and fly or spinning with the phantom 

wiODow and natural bait are not impossible in the Kduara rivers. 

At the Bamc time it is not the contemplative peaceful sport which 

" B ?nnl of Taaat* Walton loved, for gix'at labour and heat mnst bo 

idnred and much patience expended before any Bucceas can bo 

The most highly prized of KAnara river fish is the ttialmr 

is called in K&norese karroo or hcraho minu. Tho beat Bcown 

fishing is immediately after tho rains when though the water has 

nred the rocks are still well covered and the rapida running 

The iish are then numerous and take well. Full iufornmtion 

the best way of fialiiiig for mahsir is to be found in Tho 

in India by E. C. Thoma», Madras C.8. All his remarks apply 

to north K&nara. 

The present object la to inform tho angler whereto go. Gmbark- 

ig at KodibAg pier on a warm October afternoon in a boat with 

,roof lo shelter him he will run np with the sea brce»o and. 

Radibfig a small village on tho Kiilanadi eighteen miles from 

K^rwiir. There a comfortable forest bungalow affords shelter. 

Eisiug about five in the morning a walk of two miles along the river 

ik, paeit the teak plantations brings him to the rapids whoea 

r directs his footsteps to tho spot. Here keeping to the bank 

. wading carefully lio may have over half a mile of good fishing. 

The fiy is not recommended but a small fidh on a treble hook 

Ibould be used on a spinning trace. From Kadara tho angler 
honld cross the river and ascend tho bills to Barbah. Thence to 
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GAnonhjadi nbovc the Bahyddris and so on to TolUpor. 
ydlApur he shonld go ten milefl to I^l^li where lio will End (wo 
three uiilos of very good ri per, RltprnntoTiipidB, pools, acd wai^r- 
falU. Great cure must bo taken not to got a fall on tho nn-Ui^. It 
IB also necci<sary to hnro a niau nt baud who can 3wim and divr aa 
tbe hook constantly catches in hidden rocks. A not and a frift 
phauld also bo kept in readiness as there are often no sane 
shelving banks where a lisb can be lauded but only shallow- 
with high rucks nil round. From Lalguli the angler may go to 
junction of tho Tiittihal and thence to Vincholi where again tl 
are boautifpl falUand plenty of fish. The next place is Bnniaz' 
where is a small hot constrncted b^ General Anderson, late Si 
CommisKinuer. From Bamanhalh a walk throuf^h magniBi 
forest leads to Dandllli n'here is a good rapid and a mile lower doi 
at Korvad is fine fishing ground in tho right season. From Dandi 
tho angler ehonld make Tot Siipa where the white and hiaek rivei 
join. A neat little bnugalow stands on the bank and comniant 
a lorely view. In tho lake which the rivers make at this point 
vator i& immensely deep and large fish may be caught by trolling f 
a boat. For two miles below tho junction there are good rapif 
and pools. Very little can bo done after Christmas, until the maoj 
showers come about mid- January. If at that time the river is in fl< 
and again eleara gi-cat sport may bo bad. Another river which 
favorable to the angler is the ShirAvati which leaps over 
Sahy&dns at the famous Gairsappa falls. 'Vhe way to the best fishi 
ground id to walk about two miles from the bungalow along 1 
Talgnpa road and then strike into the forest on the right when tl 
river side is reached. The angler may walk several miles into t' 
Maisur terrilory fishing carefully. He is liable to Iw disappoint* 
for although the water looks perfect fish are scarce owing to tl 
slaughter which goes on among tho young fish in the rains and 
the poisoning of tho pools in the hot weather. A few yoar.s ago 
during the Christmas holidays a young Madras Civilian cnngbt 
very fine mah»ir in this part of the river. It is useWs attomptii 
to fish in the magnificent pools below tho falls during the eul 
'weather. Tho rucks are so slippery^ no one can stand, mut-h lt'Hd_ 
climb with safety ; the wind blows with snch violence that a 
cannot be held up against it and the spray beats liko the monsc 
rain so that tho too venturesome angler is not likely to cat 
anything except a fovor or a cold, or perhaps a sprained ankle. Bi 
in April and Muy when tho river has run low the pools below tho 
falls may Iw fished with comfort. It is advisable to have a coracl 
or a collapsible boat which can bo carried and launched on the poo( 

Shoals of fish may be seen feeding on the bird lime which £b11 
from the rocks above whore myriads of swallows and pigeons mal 
their home. A long line is necessary as tho fish run large and 
pools are immensely deep. A bait which will tempt the larf 
fish is a yonng swallow ; thoy sometimes fall into the water and 
taken down at a single gulp : only a swirl in tbe pool shows whcro 
tho monster silently rose. The fly may be used with success whoi 
tho wind is favourable. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION.' 

AccoRDiKO to tlie 1S81 census tbo popnlation of tbo district 
421,810 or 107"85 to tho aqnare mile. Of those llindns tinmbei 
382,997 or 90-79 per cent; Masalmdns 24,283 or 5-75 per cei 
Christiana 1*,509 or 343 per cent; Juwb 35 ; PArsis 17 ; and Otht 
10. The percentage of males on the total population wa« o2 SG 
of females 47*13. The corresponding retnras for 1872 were a t< 
of 398,406 or 94-07 to tbo squaro milo. of whom Hiudns nnmbc 
8G+/102 or 91*40 per cent; Musalmfius 21,755 or 5*46 per coni 
Chriatiana 12,189 or 305 per cent; Jews 35; and Parsis 3{ 
Compared with tbo 1S72 returns the 1881 retuma show an iuci 
of 23,434 or 6-88 per cent. 

Of 421,344) (males 223,005, foinales 198.835) the total populatii 
372,805 (males 192,«'20, females 179,979) or 8837 per cent wei 
boru in the distnct. Of the 49,035 wlto were not born in the tlifitrU 
17,232 were born in Dh:lrwir ; 7172 in Madi-aa; 670U in Bel-,Tiai 
6582 in Goa, Dauiau, and Diu ; 4125 in Maisur ; 2S9G in 
Southern Marfitba States ; 1815 in RAtnigiri; 601 in Kal^H^ ; 
in SbolApur ; 189 in SAtAra; 146 in Poona; 44 in Ahmadnapir ; Hi 
in Bombay ; 179 in Gujardt ; and 770 in other parts of India an^ 
outside of India. 

Of 421,840, tlie total population, 244395 (130,270 males. 1I4.62J 
femnlen) or 58'05 per cent spoke Kilnarese. Of the remainii 
176,945 persons, 152,774 or 3G-21 per cent spoko Martithi ; 17,458 
4"13 per cent spoke UiiidustAiii , 4275 or 1*01 spoke Tclugu ; 7* 
spoko GnjarAti ; 624 spoke Hindi ; 316 sixike MalayiUi; 229 spol 
Portugncse-Konkani or Goane.'M; ; 215 sw^ke Tnln ; 180 eytok^ 
Tamil; 95 apoke English j 26 spoke Kodgi or Coor^; 23 sjh)! 
Arabic ; 17 spoke Chinese ; 7 i$poke Persian ; 2 spoke PanjAbi ; ai 
one spoke German. 

The following tabic gives the number of each religious cb 
according to sex at different ages, with, at eacli stage, the percent 
on the total population of the same sex and religion, 'llie columi 
referring to the total population omit religious distinctions, h\ 
show the ditference of sex : 



^Thk chapter ia compiled from mttoriaU oolIeoteJ liy Mr, P. F. DeHoou 
aanitant muUr K&nrir Bohool. Mr. P. FvnwDilut. clerk uf tlio C<jJliJctor'« depul 
tneot, liaa also auppli«U naelul information. 
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Tho following tabic shows tho proportion of the peoplo of 
diirtrict who arc uuniomcJ., married, taid widowed : 

KAnara Marriage DftaiU, J8S1. 
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According to occnpation tho ISSl census retnrus divide 
population into six clas.<M»t : 
I.— Employed uudcr Government Bcrvico, learned profeaaiPiiB, litcmturo, 

arttf, nnmboriD^ in &)1 G&65 souls or l'&5 per cunt of tie ea 

pnpulnUou. 
n. — rorflons enj;afrod in domestic Borrioe, 5931 or 1*40 per <!<mt. 
111.— In trade and oommerce, 443« ot llW por cent. 
IV.— In afrricuUuKt, 160,302 or 35-60 per cenU 
V. — lo cniUi and industHe», S0,81-i or 7'30 per cent. 
VI. — In iudufluito and uupruductiTo ocuu|)aiiou including c^Udron, 

or 53-07 per cent. 

BralimaDB, according to the 1881 census, included sevent 
elasscs with a fttrennfth ot 62,313 or liT? per cent of the Himjul 
population. Of tlic^o, ten clossca with a Htrcngth of 42,432 wera] 
Dravid or aouLhem Br&timans, and seven with a utrength of I9.88l{ 
were Gaud or northern. 

Tho following statement showa the divisions and the strength o£j 
each of these main groupfi : 

Dntvid and Oaud Brdhmaiu, 18SL 
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HavigBnihman.'i, numbering 39,710(20,649 males, 19,061 femalei*) 
^To found in all ports of tho dLstrict, but cliielly in HonAvajr, 
Kiimta, Sirsi, Sidd&pur, YclUpur, and Sujmi. They live in hilly^ 
villages ou plots of land suited for the growth of caiNlamom-s, peppcffl 
and Ixitelnnt, which re()uire innch water and rich inanuie. TI>o^ 
chief centres of the ctwte arc, Agrahilr, SiUkod, Uosjikuli, and Karki 
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HonivAr ; BniiTiLsi, BhartanhAlli, and Sonda m Sirsi ; Kalclu 
Bolgur in YelUipur ; BUgi and lionir in Sidd^pur ; Achve in 
caU ; and Gukom iu Kmota. 

kccnnling to their own tradition, they were lirought from 
>rthfni Ii\dia alwut tlie close of the seventli century (a.d. 680 to 
)) l.y Maj-urvanna, the foundt-r of the KdtiamlMi or eocoud 
(ianiha d\aiasty of Banvdrti Another tradition represents theui 
be the viescentlanta of Brahiuaus by womou of the Udlvakki 
ida caste of KAiiarcswj-apfaking hu.sbiui<hnen.* Thtiir home speech 
'Kjinnnjtsa Rpoken with a MalayfkH Accent, ninnlar to that which 

Biviuh* on the Malal^Ar cotint, 
tho nameft in coniroon nae amonj? men arc, Sabhayya. lUmbhatta. 
ivapphegdc, Gohbhattat Fai*ainbliatta, Pftrmhc;jtie, Israpphcgde, 
Mikl Shivr^ubhatta ; and among women, SubUimma, Puttamma, 
ikaiuma, Dc-vamma, Tiintiia\'^'a, Lakshmavva, liiii^amma, 
ima. Gangavva, and I'lhAgamma Their family stocks or 
Kashyap, Vasislith, Gautaiii, Jamdagni. Vishviimitra, and 
Lojauen fuUl to their names the wor<I hedyc or headman, 
tlic word hhalta or the learned. Their chief suniamtut 
lit or councillor, BfailhyaHta or mwliator, Avahhrit or 
Bhag^'at or staj;e-inanaj;or, TAntrik or charmer, GriUu&- 
or village head, llebbdr or great BrAhman, Jdji, Adi, Gopi, 
[i, Diksliit, Biid Apparta Karant.^ They Imvc no separate 
nchold or family ^otJ.s Hke Gaud BrAliuians, t>ut keep inia^BH of 
lesli and other ^rAhmanic goda in tlieir houses. They often visit 
r jtatron deity Ganesh at his chief ahrine at Idogunji six miles 
01 HonAvar. 
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* Baohuun (MyMr, TTT. )f>2), nn tbe ftnlbority of a Uavlg hiitory, irt&tcn that 
]^UB<htirim ctT-Jitcd Hiiiya at iba aatuo titiiu thnt be fnniml Tulav bqiI MalAl4r, 
•od appointed BrthmMB to inhabit thcMt luda. Tutav he save to the Mittu 
^BnkhJiuuu Attit Hiuj$ft to thoM coIImI Ni^^adi Mid Madtis. The NfthyiUIri Khiuid 
VII. venK>9&9-01) oarrates that. pruLwbly about a.u.TOO, Havigs woi'e brought 
mnna tba father of Maynnrarma, tlio founder of the aeoond dyiuuty of 
. Katlatnhwi. tosnifjtliuit tno tlnthmans iif PanutliDRim, wlmkad hooa dpcraded 
vhampiuD ia conacanenco of thdr wont of tnut ia hta (>r«uuiM.n. (Wilaon'k 
Collfrctiou, 2ail ltd. r>0). The Hivign vlaiin aa thoir origiuul no»t Ahirh- 
I as aacieot aod ruiued rjty in KohiiXhand in U{ip4>r India, dow best knoirn 
_inasar tCotmiaghftni'a Ambient Ceograpliy, I. .I.")!)). The origin of this claim 
I k> Iw in the (act Uiat (Binl's tjistury ot Oujantt, 8} Ahi-lum-tra ur Snnko 
waa an old wuao of tho Kinara ct^<a«t, UdvH m the KAnarcw f<*r anakc and 

rxidiDg Word in thn buniu-tniiguc of the Kinara Kunbis. It xpunia 
Hatga the local nam«a (or tbu Xorth KAoara coast couio from thc»o 
hraiakoAad Uial Abikahetra ia ttui Sanskrit tranalatiMO of thu oarlier 
or SiialtR land. Tlio Havin kvvu Ux'ir family rvconU in tliu MalaytUi 
and therv ia a strong AlalAvili element in th«ir homa spoccb. Their 
it pnaititin and tbe tnwlitiuti aod history of liioir dintribution bU|i|>ort the viciw 
; tbv Havijn came to KMara by Bes. [Comparv WiIboq's Mackcu/iu ColU-ctioa, 
Ed. 61 i Uice'a M^aor. I. llfi). Tho MalaviQi elemwt in the llaviga la diflioulb 
cxi>lain. HaUyAli may in fomtvr time* have been the KAnaia coaat laognage. 
\ any caae it Mama better to look for the origin nf ths Uaviga from tho north rather 
^rom Uta aautb. Ai^i-rmling to Wibtim (Mackenzie O>tleotion, Aid Kd. 60) 
iHa^B; tnultCioaaitatc that they cami- to K;(iinr» from Vabthhitinr. Tliisnooms 
Mil ~ !' ' ' <,wn VoUhhipur in eoutb-east Kithidwiir. And tho deatniotioii 
|) :itly by Arabs in tbn fttnenth or eighth oeutnr>-, fumtshoB a 

.-Liniii of the Mittloinont of northern BrAhinaim on tJiu KAoan and 
' cMUtA ainut tho 1w>^ii)iiiii^ i>f Ibo oi^htb t^riitniy. 

Ir widows anj called abbe or molhvr, Uwir U>y« tmim or boy, Alul Ihoir girla 
'orfawAd chikl. 
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Thoy are divided into four aectiorw, Havigs, Kots, 8akUpuris, 
Shivalli.s, Excopt the Rjikldpiiris, who haw lately qnarrollud 
the Havijjs and j(iven up puhlicly eating with thfin. all eat U>j;e' 
but do not iutciiuarry. The cause of the separation of the Kots 
said to Ik! loug isolation from the main stock, and the causo of 
Acparation of the ShivalMs and SakUpum is said to bo 
dispntoa. Tbo Uavigs ore further dividea into priests and 1 
who eat together and intermany. Porsoua bearing fcho 
surname and pursouslkiloayingtothe-sainu family stock cannot in 
niarr^'. The men we fair, short, and epare with well-cut intcUiwc 
features ; the women are like the men except that they are fau 
Their home speech is an incorrect and nnidiomatic KAnarese wii 
HO strong a MalayoU clement both in words and tone that Knn 
p<;4)pk' who du not know its pcculiaritiL-H do not understand it* Soi 
speak Himlu-stiini and many understand Tulu, the language of Sou 
Kainarat in which in MalayAli characters their boolb* and family 
records are written by their fauuly priests.* Tliis Malabo oleuu-nt 
in the UaN-igs is not easy to explain It may either show tliat their 
comiectiou with the south is closer thau they acknowledge, or it ma; 
show that, before its conquest by inland Kanarese-speakiug rul" 
the M(Ual»ilr lan^^iago and letters wore in use in Haiga. 

&lost Havnrjs live in one-storied houses mth mud or laterito wal 
and tiled or thatched roofs and wooilen ceilings, overlaid with earth. 
They liave verandas and a front yard in tlic middle of which statiii.-* 
a Bwect basil plant The bouses are hndly aired, but the want of ulr 
U of less conscmience a« in the hot weather the inimites sleep in 
verandas or in the yards which ai'e covered with sha-ies or chchaprds. 
The Ihxjrs of the houses and the yai-ds are carefully cowdungeJ and 
rublwii with stones till they are polished Close by tlie house btand-j 
tins cattle-shed, and near the shed the dunghill which is very 
carefully prepared in altt^rnate layers about six inches thick of 
cowdiing, grass, and green loaves, gathered from the nearest 
forest. The situation of their houses in low damp valleys and the 
neighbourhood of the liadly cleaned cattlc-sht.Hl.s arc jwrlmps the 
causes of the malarious fever from which they sutler so severely. 
The interior of their houses and their funnture do not differ much 
from those of the Dcccan Karhudds. except that the lJa\-igs use 
earthen cooking vessels. Their staple diet is rice, rwji, vegctobles, 
and whoy. Tlicy take three meals a day and are great caters, their 
love for whey, molasses, and pepper Iwing proverbial Tlicy bi*o 
strict vegetarians and iJo not drink Ii()uor, though .wmo in Haliyiil 
and TellApur smoke hemp and Jrink hhdtuf. A common dish with 
them as with other husbandmen is cold food left from the previous 
evening, either cooke^l rice strained diy, or rtit^i-gruel made by 
boiling rdgi meal, split pulse and water in an eartheu vessel JBofi 



leir 

I 



' Tho following oro exanpAs of iho mcoliu- forms and pbnuci in uae MDong 
UftvigB. For tho ICAnftreM apyia, (atnor, tiio llaviga a&v appayya ; for fiompi 
■utMVf, to oar honsc, th«y nay (/luniwiwjc : for niniK, yestenUy, nintr- ; for litatdi<Utat 
who h»d oanic, boHUUddtlo ; for aj|F^, sir, vada ; for suitUMap, who h»<l wni 
suUidflo. 

* BBotunun (Myior, HI, 213) uyi ibo Havfga nao tbo gmnth^ of Kcral ia 
booka of Mieuco. 
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is boileU iho Roar in mixed with water, and kept for aboat 

Ightcon honrs til! it j:jrow3 aour liv fermentation, llavigs live 

}r than other linUiutaus. Their holiday disliuu arc ^iit'jra or ricti 

t.«nml cociiAiitit iiiilk C(X>kc>d Ujgothcr.aiid fZojrAcjtgr pan-cakes. 

*y ^'ivo ciiHti! fi'jists un tlir»;ad, marriage, aud death corcmouit^H. 

?hi\vcat with all JJravi'l Brdlimans. 

Indoors tlic iiion who work in the gardens wear a loincloth and 
er the loincloth a narrow wai.stcloth colled ^fl«yc worth about 4JfZ. 
fjrjA>, which is worn falling to the knwj either with or without 
r^ it lit'tweeii thi' Ic^'s. Their oitUnary onUloor drt-ss consists of 

_loth, a shonl'l''ix-loth, and a hciulacarf with a wallet-liko 
eh under the left arm containin<; betel leaves and nuts and 
>bacco. A set of these clothes coat^i about 4*. (Ra. 2). The well- 
to wear richer clothes with silk fringes. Some also UHt! broadcloth 
lot]<;^loth coatA called angie, jackets called handis, and eandals. 
eir favourite colour is white- The women wear a loincloth under 
e rol<e liku the women of the Halvakki caste. Below the Sahyddiis 
,e women wrap tlic; lower end uf the robe round the wai.st anil 
t it fall to the knee like a petticoat. They draw the upper end 
the rolw over the chest, and pass it like a tippet irom the 
ft sbouMer to the right covering the shoulders and upper part 
tbe Itack, and either tucking the end in the folds of the i-ol>e at 
e wai-it or letting it full loose in front. Above the Sahyddria 
est HaWjj women keep only a short end of the rolw to cover the 
per j>art of their bo<ly. This thi?y draw straight acrons the 
ost, and, instead of passing it over the shoulder, fix its end in a 
ring worn round the neck, the whole appearing like an apron, 
nder the robe they wear a loose fihort-slceved bodice, open in front, 
ds tied in a Knot an inch or two ulwve the navel, \\lien in 
ress the face and the pai-ts of thn waist and legs which remain 
ertd ati: aUvaya yellow with turmeric paste. They keep 
black j,'lohsy hair well anointed with cocoauut oil, and wear it 
[bd in a hraid which liangs kx^se on their back. In these braids of 
, on holidays uud on weddings aud other high ceremonies, they 
namjttgfi, ah/ivantif mallige, ftitrgi, ioji, and Qorte flowerH. 
le favourite colours for a married woman ft dress are dark-blue and 
rk-rixi with yellow fringea. Widow.n wear re<l rolwa and cover 
ir shaven h.yuls with one end of the if)l»o ; they wear no l>ndice. 
for« mettls ahiiost all men and women pnt on a yellow waist- 
oth of hemp or wo«>l. Boys dress liko men and girls like women. 
"ornaments men wear gold earrings, finger-rings and .silver girdles 
,d boys in aildition wear silver bangles aud anklets. Women wear 
Ideu nosi-riiigs, i?Jirrin;rs, uecklets including the lucky bead 
lace. wristloLi*. and glass bangles. Girls also wear a silver Iwlt 
d .silvur anklets. TItey are simple, liardworking, and htMu:.st, 
t fund of going to low, and unscrupulous in the steps they take to 
ipport their claims. 

More than half of the TTavig« are priests, a.strologers, and punhi 

ffrvloTv. The priests, wlien not engaged in their religions dutie.s, work 

Im and spice gnpien.s,tht:ir wive«doingthobulk of the work 

at they du uut climb the trees. A pric-itiif he cbooaes, may 
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give up his religioua profession and l>ccomc a lajmian. Almofife 
thu Httvi-j laity work us husljaiulmcji in palm or KptLc ganlurjs. 
are most skilful {^aniuiiLTs, growing fine pepjicr cariUiiioniH 
Ix'tolmits, and arranging for tli« wattr and .sha<lo of their gardi 
with the most cea.seleA» care and conipletc success. They are 
very expert in climbing the bctcl-pamis to gj^ther the nuts and 
pepper whicli is trained up tlieir atems. Their working sea.son 
fi-oin June to (^tol»er, September and October bein^ their biuq( 
months. Their Klack time is spent in holding thread an<i luarrii 
ceremonies and in visiting neighbouring vnllages on llie occasions 
car-festivals. Their women, besides doing hou;je work, boe, wt 
carry manure, and water the gardens as efTectivuly as tlic men, at 
are adepts in curiiif^ pepjX'T cai'damoms and betelnuts. Nc^r tl 
coast many of the Ha\igs who own largo tracts of riee-hind enipK 
labourers for the iield-work, themselves supervising and their wouji. 
attending to the iiouso. Some also arc in Government service 
clerka, some are village headmen, and some are traders a 
moneylenders. 

Except the few in Qovornment serWce as clerks and some of I 
village headmen, moneylenders, and traders, the lav Ilavi^'^ ci 
neither read nor write. Of the priests a few can read Sanskrit, b 
most are content witli learning by heart the texts required for t 
diflTeiv-nt ceremonies, llioso who are family prioats tcnow TigUi 
or Tamil characters and have to writft the records of the families U 
whom they act as priests. Acconling triBuchanan, all Ha\igs wei 
formerly well reotl in Sanakiit and were force<l to give up tlieii 
priestly oIliccM and take to husl>andry by the oppre-Siiion of Halwhi 
and Holeya rulers. Tlieir widows have more freedom than th< 
widows of most castes. Tliey often live by themselves, keopinj 
mildi-butTaloes and boarding-houses,* All who arc ongagca ii 
tillage are well-to-do. They have steady highly-paid work, anf 
mid to their earnings by priestcraft, trading, and moncylonding. In 
consequence of the desire of many of the lower clas.^es to have Iheii 
wedding and death ceremonies porfomieil by Brdhnion.?, th< 
services of the Havigs aro in great demand and ore highly pojdj 
Of late they have begun to send their children to piiblic school 
They rank with Sheuvia and oUier BrdhmonB. They eat wii 
Konknasths and other Dra^nd Bi-ihman.s and hold aloof from nT 
Konkani and flindustAni speaking people, especially from Christiana 
and Muhammadaus and the lower classes of K&naresc and Konkonf 
Jliudus. 

Tlie cultivators rise early and go to work in their gardens, eating 
a breakfast of cooked cold rice or ni/ji-gruel either before they 
start or between nine antl eleven. The day'.s work is generally 
over by sunset, and supper by eight. After supper they listen 
loudly sung K&narese pieces Ukcn from the RAmiiyau or 




' In tbo fifteenth cfioturv the practico of woinoii kwpirtj^ iimn aeoma tn hnvc 
oolniuon in the Dccobd. Of tho oouotrv bat'treen Che^al in Kolibs and Jnaiur 
Poona till! ICuHHiftii tmvelK-r Atliaruuiiua Niltitin (1474) svntcR : In tb<t Und of lo'lia H 
ta the (matnm for foreign tnulcre to stop ot lutu). There tho fuvil is cookt-d (or tb4 
guesta by tho laadUdy, who alsv mokoB th« bed auu ikvpit with the itruger. 
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^HhltibhArAt. Prioats, when not cn^^a^ed lu religious <lutie.s, tcacli 
^(ItoyH Sanskrit texto or mantras and prayers or Htotrajt. The monthly 
^expenses of a family of five vary from £1 to £1 4a. (R8.10-R«.]2).* 

They aro Smirts in religion, that is, they are followers of 
Shankurftohdrya, the high-priesl of ihaadvait veddnt mof ,the docirlno 
lat God anil the .soul are on«, anil with equal remlincss worship 
'ifihnu, Sliiv, and other Hrtihinaiiic goits.^ 'llicir cliief deitiuH ara 
^shnii, Sliiv, Par\ati, Ljikshuii, Uiuipati, especially the Idgiinji 
ipati," and certain village motliers or amma.<< whom they regard 
their family goddesses and to whnm they offer fruit and dowers, 
sometimes fowls and sheep. The names of their chief village 
^tn or goddesses are Dui^amina, Honndvaramma, Karkiamma, 
tt&inma. and Bhairamma. They believe in witchcraft and 
^__ iviiiff. Pritists of thtur own caste officiate in their teniple!*» 
lOst of Which contiiin iini^jca of Shiv in the ling form for every- 
ly worship and in the humaa form to bo set on the car on ^q 
great yearly car-festivoL 

Two points connected with the religion of the Hindus of North 

KAnara, which aru characteristic of the district thouf^h not peculiar 

it. ar« the wornhip of Kjtiritual puideit or gurtig and a fon^lness 

car pT ralk fcfltivala. The account of the.*«; two rcligiooa 

^bservauccs which are common to almost all classes of KauaraUiudoa 

ly Mnveniently be given under the account of the Havigs. 

rtdes their family and temple prie.Ht.s the Havij^ have gurus ot 

lal glides. Their head puido live.i in celibacy in the Shaiv 

•tery at Rjlinchani:lnipur in Maisur. He aflds to lus namo 

rord likaraii and is a llavi/:; by caste. Another lives in the 

iry at Sonda near Sirsi and Ix-ars the title of SaragviUi, 

who live in Sirsi^ YelUpur, and Haliy&l olxiy the guide 

Sondo, while thoae who live in Sidd^pur, Honivar, and Kunita 

followem of the RAmchandrripur guide. The guide has 

iwer to put any of his followers out of caste and to let 

icm lack after performing certain ceremouies. Ue also settles 

11 religious and social disputes that are referred to him. The 

ioasteries are generally close to forest b'pring8. They arc built 

. two blocks, an outer and an inner, separated by a courtyard. The 

iter block is a high narrow veramla, surrounding the inner 

ilock with a singto entrance facing the door of the shriue, and with 

\ high winduwkaa atoue wall on the Hide farthest from the shriue. 






* TUm hk) ttw other cttinwtu of moDth]; c«it of lirin^ ure fnmod on. the buis 
"* th« Vumlj ha* to buy retail the unun aod ntltcr krticlea it uses. Tho Actual 

psymoota nf tho hulk of the mtJdtc ■nd lower onlcre who ritlirr gmw gr^in 
■or Art whi^y or MTtly pud In grmin mtut thoivfore Iw cQiiiir(]«nibly Icra tlian the 
— tlg»t«f. The OgnrM montioEUMl in the text .nrc tint inor« than rough MtiniAtes of 
tha rahi« of tho artielM which under ordinuy drcamstaneea thu (liffuront cUaM* of 
~~>« Mopla oonfnoM. 

* Sluukk«r*chiTyB is belie\-e4l to have been bcini mt Kranganor on the MaUhj^ 
— ' attber in a.d. 677 or a.d. 737. The heatl-qnarten of tbe Smirt aeot vhich he 

' are tho Sringeri munutory iu uorth-w«at Maianr where is a itatne of th* 
er eeated like a Ba<Mhi«t or Jain iroa^ Tho line of pontiffa i» atall kept up. 
EOb dmat occaiuoDK dio {H>utilT waars a' tiara like tho Popo'a covered with Dearli and 
' iwwe, * tKiftil owktaoe, and nlrcr coTored saodala. Rioo'a M yaor, I. 378*379* 
> UgUii ia nx BtilM eaat of Uoalvar. Tho |irie«t ia a Hftvij. 
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And with wooden piU&rs ob the tade nearest to the shrine to sup p ort 
the roof. The inner block Is divided into two parts, an ouU^r room 
where worHhippers meet, and the »hrine of tlie god. The atfairft of 
the monastery are under the charge <A a manager called purupati < 
The guide dresses in an ochre-coloured waintcfoth, the end lalliii;^ -.1 
front without being passed hack between the legs. Uu holds a bam I - >o 
wand in his right iiand. He appears in public with great ponip^ 
elephants, horses, banls, musicians, and a large number of priests 
blowing conch-shells and carrj-ing on their heads ami in their haodn 
boxes containing the gods of the monastery. Thu guide passes in toor 
through the country. WTien he draws near a village he ia wclcfuno.i 
at its boundary by his followers who come with bauds of music He 
atars two to six days in each village and receives gifts from bin 
followers, and gives them to drink the water in which his 
have been washed. When he grows old, or if his life is th 
by sickness, ho chooses a Ha\ng l>oy as his successor. Should 
recover the guide-elect acts under his instructions as his bel 
Ourua are buried, not burnt The death of a auru is an occasion 
rejoicing not for mourning, and his corpse, which is kept for m 
time decked in the gayest apparel that hecomcfl an aw»de, 
worshipped by the people. His soul is believed to he absorhe»Mn 
ilio goil-soul and he receives divine houonrs after his death as he 
has done dnring his life. The first eleven days after his death ato 
held as days of rejoicing. 

Almost all Kiiiara temples have their yearly car-days, wlien 
images of the gods are mounte*! on huge wooden chariots called ti 
and dragged in procession. Of these car-festivals tit* teen of 
importance arc ncld at Ookarn, Uegdc, Runita, Agrahar, Hal 
Karki, Uon^var, Murdeshvar, 8hirdli, Bhatkal, Dhdreslivar, Boiiv 
Idgnnji, Maujguni near Sirsi, and Sirsl. The gatherings vary from 
SOOO to 6000 accoi*ding to tlie character of the season. Maitt 
of the cars are connected with Shaiv temples, hot there are also 
several Vaishnav cars, and the car at Sirs! belongs to the goddess 
Sirsiamma, nppanmtly one of the t^arly local mothers. To this car 
alone animal sacrifices, inclnding the sacrifice of Ituftsloea, are offered. 
The festivals take place during the fair weather, from January U^i 
April. The cars are about seventy-five feet high and at the middlJH 
fifteen feet broad. They weigh thirty to fifty tons. Some of thei^B 
especially those at Ookarn, Maujguni, Idgunji, Agrahfir, Uonivar, 
and Banv^i are of considerable age, and are aplendid specimens of 
wood-carving, painting, aiid other ornamentation. Tliey conMist of 
five principal parts, the wheels, the V<ody, the shrine, the dom*\ and 
the spires There are four or six wheels about five feet in diameter 
and nine inches thick, solid blocks of wood fastened by croas bars of 
iron and nails. The wheels are attached to two wooden axles formed 
of the projoctin|; ends of the front and back beams of the frame on 
which the base is fixed. The base of the car, which is generally aboufc 
fourteen and a half feet square, rests on the frame. It is ornamented 
with eeomctric and leaf designs, and coarse or indecent mythologieal 
and htstoric picturea In the front and back beams massive iron 
rings are fixed to which strong coir ropes are fastened to 
drag the ear. Th/s body is surmounted by au eight-coroered room 
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tniulo of eight {rames oE wood which are fixed oti tho angles and 

lirtd togt?ther by eight tie-beauis joinCHl to a polu alwnt 8ixty feet 

Ijij^h which rises from the centre of the bony of the car to tho 

jKok of its spire The frames are alternate epaces of planldnff 

aTid open ftrc!ie3, wliich aervo as doors. The whole is covered 

with painlingH. Close to the pole which rises from tliu centre 

^^f tlie wcKxlen pudental or body, to the top of the car-»plre, ia 

^Betool or altar on which the iinage ia set ThecarhaH adomod 

^Ktof Diwie of pioc*H of betel-palm wood tie*l by coir ropo and decked 

^Brith white and red flagn. The dome ix crowned with a spire which ia 

^■bovcred with white cloth and tinsel plates. Car-fcstivau, like othot 

^^mlrH ID K&uara, last for ten days. On the tirst day a tlog with a 

jiicture of the bird-man Qarud, vislinu's carrier, is hoisted on a pole 

in the canrtyard of tlie temple. The morning and eNtning ceremonies 

are performed with more pomp than u.suai, and the image ia carried 

^^lirough tho chief streets by the people of the neighbourhood every 

^fkight between six and nine. On the eighth, niuth, and tenth days 

aft^T morning worship, offerings of turmeric water, rice, and Vitcx 

nrgimdo, nirgumla, liyivea are made to tliu dtior-keeper or dviirpdlak 

of the god. After worship, on tho tenth day, the temple priesta 

^^kindlo a sacred fire to purify the car, which they also sprinkle with 

^Hho fivo products of the cow. The image, which is richly stndded with 

^^old and gemn, is brought from the temple in a palamjuin, and tho 

chief priest, dressed in a rich nilk waistcloth, takc-s it lu his hand and 

ciiinlis a ladder which is placed at the front of tlie car. Ue tmin the 

I i maji^ tin a Ht<iol or altar near the pole, oaid breaks a cocoaimt iMifnre 

^^, waving a lighted lamp amid the shoots of thn pooplc. After 

^■his, all except the lowest caste-s climb the car by the front ladder 

^Pbid offer eocoanuts and plantains, going down by a ladder at tho 

^^^ck of the car. When tne offerings are finished the ladders oro 

taken away, lea\'ing on the car tho temple minlttrants, the 

^■{itritual guide if he is present, and a few people of high local 

^^asition. Then 300 to 500 men at each rope, and soma 

women who have maile vows, drag tho slow-moWng car amid 

loud shouting and with musicians and dancing-girls performing in 

front As the car moves, largo quantities of nowers and plantains 

are thrown over it The cor is generally drawn two to three 

hundred yards along flat ground near the temple. The ropes are 

tb«a changed and it is drawn back. \Vhen tlie car reaches tho 

^fltwtinff point a ladder is set up, and the priest waving lighted 

lumps Iwforo it, carries tho idol in a palanquin into the sanctuary. 

iijoon after tho feast the car is dismantled and the parts aro 

cou^fnlly kept in a shed uear the temple, and after a year are 

■gain taken nut and washed with cocoauut oil which prevents tha 

wood from decaying. 

Tlie chief family ceremonies performe*! by Havig Brdhmans are on 
_»iho oocaaioas of pregnancy, birth, naming, thread -girding, marriage, 
igiri's coming of ogc, and death. When a pregnant woman drawa 
bar the time of duUvei-y, part of the veranda is prepared as a 
ring-in room. The ]>atieiit is attended by a midwife, who is 
lly a low-caste woman and who in addition to a robe 
Is. to £8. (8 arw,-Re. 1). Haviga observe the same birtfi 
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Uirow garlands of flowora round each other's nccka ' 
and mother of the girl Lheu present the bride^pxMm aud brii 
with cluthes. Hio Hacred fire or horn is kiudlt'd by the priest, 
the nuwiy married pair, with theenda of their f^rmentu tietl tog«tbi 
the bridegroom in front and the Inide behind, walk three til 
round the tirtihand in hand, and then march SL'Ven paces before 
firt.- while the priest chaata texts from the Veds, The parents of^ 
both bride and bridegroom then distribute money or dak^ana 
the priests. Thb ends the first day's ceremonies. The coronet is thi 
taken off tlie bead of the bridegroom and kept near the boiuboo baBk< 
which contains the marriage gutls, and the guests are feasted. 
thLi the newly married couple sleep near the marriage coronc 
Hfixt day at uoou thuy are rubbed with turmeric pa»te and faoUied 
by women who sing merry Honi^ Tht; bridegroom a^aiu puttt on tlio 
coronet and aita on the raiseo seat with hU wife, when all marrif 
women sprinkle rice on their browa and wave lighted lampn befc 
their faces, and the priest rekindled the sacred fire and dinner 
served. On the third day at noon the bride and bridegroom go in 
procession to a ncigbboariug pond throwing rice into the water and 
when the fish come to eat catch them in a doth. They let all go 
except one with whose scales tht-y mark their browa If there is no 
pond near, they make a ti^h of wheat-flour, drop it in a pot full 
of water, and catch it in a cloth and mark their lirows with the 
flour. They return to the bride's where the rice-sprinkling and 
light-waving ceremonies are repeated. On the fourth day iho 
rice-. sprinkling and light-waving ceremonies are again repeated 
at the bride's, where the party remains till the fifth morning. 
On the tift}i day, generally in the morning, the bride and bridf»- 
groom, with relations and guests, go in processiou to the bride- 
groom's. On reaching the bridegroom's the priest worships Ganpati 
at the threshold of the door, and breaks a cocoannt as an oHering 
to him. They then enter the house and prostrate themselvee 
before the gods. Immediately after this the priest worships 
Lukshmi, the goildess of riches, by placing on a heap of rice piled on 
a plantain leaf a copper pot containing »ome silver or gold coios 
and topped with a cocoanut resting on mango leaves. To thi« 
repreaentation of the goddc^ betclnuts and leaves and plantains 
are offered, and a cocoanut is broken. When this is over the gucste 
arc treated to a rich feast, and the marriage coronet, which he haa 
worn during the procession from lus father-in-law's house, is ' 
otf the bridegroom's head and tiinl to one of the main posts _ 
Hupport the ridge pole of his house. Nest day the party returns 
the bride's, where after dinner her father formally makf-s her ov 
to the bridegroom's parents. She remains with her husband in her 
father's house for a few days and then goes to the bridegroom's^ 
rctizming to her parents on all principal holidays till she coiuca ojH 
age. ^ 

\Vhen a girl comes of age she Is kept separate from the rest of tho 
house and news is sent to all women relations who come with flowers 
and sweetmeats. The girl is decked in her gayest clothes and 
ornameuLs, an<l, with lamps burning before her, is seated in a sqaoi-dj 
marked with (quartz powder, and presented with a variety 
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brouglit by viators. On a Incky day four or fivo days 

flhc Ih dressed in a new robe and seated with her husband on 
leu bUkiI. With the help of the houseliuld prit^st the 
ia kindled and married women till the girl's lap with rice, 
,and betel leaves singing Bongs a« tliey do on all other 
occaifions. In the seventh month of her fir.Ht pregnancy, the 
13 dreRae<l in a new robe and a bodice, adorned with gold and 
fCTs. and seated with her husband in front of the family priest, 
kin(l]*'-s the sacred fire. She Ls then token for her coniiueniont 
father's, where she remaiua till hor child is about three 
old 
!D noknesa pasaeR beyond hope of recovery, the family priest 
ttbe dying man the panchgavya or Bve protlncUof the cow, and 
kSTreium receives money, clothes, or cattle according to the means of 
Lhe family. The dying man is then brought out of the house and 
aid on the floor of tlie veranda, which has been freslily smeared 
Irith cowdnng and strewn with eacrod graj«. When all is over a 
ip i« Hchted and kept in the house covererl with a bamboo basket, 
1 "31 begins to make ready the sacrod fire while friends 
■JOB wash the body. WTien the washing is finished a 
iboo bier ia made and the body is tightly boond to it 

tft coir rope, whose enfbt are tie<l to the poles of the Htter at 
head and feet Meanwhile the widow, who sits wailing with 
* members of the familv, has her ornaments stripped off and 
bead shaved by a barber, and after bathing in cold water is 
m a red robe, which she wears ^snthout a bodice, drawing one 
Ad over her shaved head. Kour male relations, or in the absence 
t>t relations four friends or neighlxmrs. bareheaded in sign of 
SKNUning, raifte the bier on their shoulders, and start for the buming- 
^KNmd which generally lies near water at some distance from the 
lown in the midst of evergreen trees and bushes. The chief mourner 
holding in his hand a wide-uiouthed earthp4i vessel 
^ Racre<l fire. On reaching the burning-ground the funeral 
halt for a time, lay down the bier, and raising it again move 
Bpot where the fuel baa been made ready. Here the priest 
ties on the ground the live coals carried by the chief mourner in 
earthen vessel, and adding fuel makes otferings of whcaUllonr 
ibe >Tnrits of the bunung-ground and to Yama the king of the 
dfiad. Tlie funeral pile is then purified by water which has Iveen 
Bsnciified by reciting sacred texts over it, and the Vxwiy Ls laid on 
jfaa pile, the head to the south. Balls of wheat-flour arc laid in tho 
Holh, and on the shoulders, breast, and navel. Billets of wood 
IK piled on the body and when all is ready the chief monrner 
lights the pile at the head and then at each comer. The burning 

Hiree to twelve hours according to the weather. When 
Y ia burnt to ashes, the chief mourner walks three timea 
he fire carrying the earthen vessel in which the fire was 
full of water. As he walks round the pyre he pierces the 
nth a small stone so that the water flows slowly out At 
the end of the first round he gives the vessel a second blow with the 
•tone, and a third blow at tlie end of the second round. At the 
end of (he (bird roond he drops the stone at the hood of the pile and 
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dftaheA the rcjwcl against it Then he offers the ileceased li&Ds 
eooked rice and young cocoftniits. After bathing in n Jitrtam or 
the party returns hotne,thochief wnnmcrbringingthestone wit 
and suiting it in a safe place. All the mourners abavc their 
and faces, and evexT day for eleven days the chief raoarner oilers at 
the bnming-^ounu cooked rice and voung cocoa&uts, and ha.\\K of rii 
to the lainp which in kept burning in Uie house. During the^e 
days all the merobcTB of the hnnsehciM are cmmidered impure 
tbehoosehold gods remain unworshipped. On the eleventh _ 
tlie cliief moomor throws the etone which he brought back from 
the bumin;;-^*ound into some spring or pond, and all the mend* 
of the house take the purifying prodnctfi* of the cow, the famil 
priest kindles the sacred fire, and ca^e people arc feasted. On tl 
twelfth day the lamp is once more worshipped and its light put oti 
This is believed to secure the passage of the dead direct to heaven.] 

The Havigs are bound together &a a body and their 
disputes an* Hettle<l at moctingB of the adult jnembers of the caal 
held under the gtii<lance and control of tlie Shaiv head of t1 
RAmchandnlpur monn.stery. or under the hea>lman of the caKte vl 
is appointed by the spiritual guide and who hold.H power as h\ 
legate. They send their boys to school and a few of them U 
English. The caste is improving and has good pra-^pecta. 

Chitpa'vans or Konknastha, numbering 854 of whom 44^ 
are males and 406 females, are motiy found in KArwi&r. HahyAl. Sir«i. 
aitd Kamta. They are immigrants from Goa and the Bombay 
K^i&re^ districts and form a very small community. Tl)e names in 
common use among men arc, Dhondopant, H&i^yaxiHio, Uovindnk>, 
ShripatrAo, Lak^diamanpant, Shridharp&nt^ and VinAyakr&o ; anol^ 
among wntnen K^lhfLbiU, Bhimab&i, YashodabtU, KrishniiblU, Sitil 
and Kukniinibidi. Their family stocks, their hnn.sehol<l grMls, 
their surnames do not diflVr from those of the Konkauastlia 
Rotmlgirl They eat with all Dra^-id BnUimans, but with none 
the Gaud claauea. They marry willi ihc. Konkanasths of Rati 
and Ooa, from whom they differ in no respt-ct except in 
They are spare and middle>s)ze<l, with regular features aof 
skin. The liome speech of tho60 who live in KArw&r ia 
Konkani ; of those In Ualiy&), MaMlthi ; and of tliose in Slrsi. 
lUnarese. They live in one-storied houses with mud or latente 
walls and tiled or tliatdied rooDt. Their hon-ses are not so 
as Ha\-ig hou.sts, and they have courtj'anl.s in front, 
staple diet is rice, pulse, and vegetaUeA. They are good cool 
ana mo^lerato eaters. &?oept those in Govcnuucnt service, w) 
dress like Shenvis and Kushasthalis, men wear the waistclotl 
shouldercloth, and headscarf. Tliey are shrewdy hanlworl 
clean, and ambitious, thrifty in tlitir habits never spi^nding rooj 
than they must. Some are employed in public offico^ and 
are family priests to men of their own community and 
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The n(jw -comers are all employed In Oovcmment offices, 
ko£ them iu the Public Works and Cmitoms departments. They 
Brly well-to-do. Tliey niiik with Deahastha and Karli^Ios with 
n aiid other Draviil BrAhnmns they oat hut do not marry. They 
e*rly. and, as in the Deccan and Konkan, V»athe imniediatt.-ly 
"and atU'iid to tJieir household duties without taking breakfaftt. 
1 five spends about lis. (Rs. 7) a month. They are Smdrts 
•.•ither iu belief nor in customs from the Chitp&vauA of 
They art! hound toother aa a body, social disputefl 
'linnl into at mectinrrs of the men at the caste an<] settled 
f ■ thu opinion of the majority. Their spiritual guide U 
ut thy Smart monastery at Snringeri in west Maisur to 
the proevcdings of caste councils arc reported for ordera 
sy fiend their bo^s to school, and teach thorn English. On the 
lolo they aro a rising class. 

DoshAStb Br^hmanA, numbering 601 of whom 392 are males and 

females, are found thinly scattered over the district. Their home 

is Kf&nareso. The men add to their names the Telugu title of 

which corresponds to the Manltha Jtdo Sdkeb and seems to 

Etha4 their original seat was iu the East Deccan. Tlie iianieB 

> family stocks are Ka'^hyap, Atn, Bh:iradvAj, Vishv^iraitra, 

itam. Jamada^, Va^ishta, Kaushika, Vatsa, Kaundauya, Mauna, 

gava, Vishnu vardhana, and Uarita. The names in common 

tong men arc, Kcshavrdo, Madhavr^o, Krishtrdo, Uuchchrdo, 

ivAsnio, Govindr^o, Sviiniir^o, Hamnantrdo, Vy^r^. Gudurto, 

>pa.Tiuuaappa, Dimdappa, Krisjitappa, Futiarma, Anantdch^ri, 

iriaitAi&n, A-shvathnchari, and Chidamhar-Ffbd^tri ; and 

'^iHMMlg women Sh^uU-ramma, Uukmiuamma, Sdvitri, Padmavati, 

imi, and Yashoila. Their family g^Mls and gmidiisHns are 

iha of Kopa in .Maisur, Venkatrauiana of Tinijiati in North 

lot, Mallikiirjunaof Shrishail near Rumbhakan in Tanjor.Renuka 

Ytdlainuia uf Saundatti in Belgaura, and Tulja-Bhavdni of 

iljApur in the Nizdni's dominions. They eat with ail Dravid 

^filinianr*, Havigs included, but do not marry with them. The men 

)rt, swarthy, and as a rulu round-facud. Thu women ara 

lo men in face, and regular fcatnn^i, though not so fair an 

^Xookanaitth women. Their home tongue is K&narese, the same aa 

spoken by the Dcshasths of DhdrwAr and Kal^dgi. Their hoases 

lirfi are one or two storied with mud or laterito walls and 

itched or tiled roofs, difler little from the houses of other 

maiui. They are good cooks, their staple food being rioe, pulse, 

clarifltMl liulter, and molasses. Tliey dress liice A'ndhra 

1 and Kusha-sthalis, and are clean, hot- tern jwred, intelligent, 

id thriftless. They are priests, landholders, and Clovemment 

rv&iiLs, They fonuerly tilled the highest places under Government, 

|t they are now sutferiitg from their slowness to adapt themselves 

the new .system of education. They rank with the Andhr&s and 

lur Dravid Bralimans and are respected by all cla.s.ses. Their 

ilv lif*: ^KK^H not difliT from that of other Dravid BrAhmans, A 

miy of five .spen<ls £1 to jCI 10^. (R*. lO-Rs. 15) a month. In 

kij^un some Deshat'ths are Valshnavs of the Mmlhva sect and 

ier*i are Sm^ts. The htad-fiuarters of the spiritual guide of tho 
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KAiiam, Tlie religious gimle of" the Smart DeshiifltliH ii^-os 
Shnii^'t'ri. Their reli^ous ceremoniea are performed I ^y priest* 
dcftdri/as of their own cnstc. Polygamy is allowed anJ prac 
ADd widow marriftgo Is forbidden. On the third ilny of tlie wt-d 
the bride aiid britlegroom paas in pit>cc^ion through tho c 
partH of the town, the hridetpw>m on horseliack and tiiu bride in 
palanquin. On this occasion both bride and bridegroom wi-ar tho 
Muhammodan dress, the >x>y being anne*! with a dagger in Mo^^lcm 
fo^Jiion and tho girl being veil^. ITiis practice waa prol^My 
adopted, perhaps ordered, in times of Moslem rule to prevent the 
risk of insult or annoyance. They daub the faces of the dead with 
pipe-clay calleil ghedi mannu in K^narese. In other respocta their 
customs do not differ from those of the Shen^Ta Breaclics of 
ca»te rule-s are punished by their religions guides to whom all 
mattcTS in dispute arc reported by the community. They are on the ' 
whole a falling class. ^m 

Karna'tak Brdhmana, who seem in tlie 1881 census to have be<^| 
iucludetl under DeKhasths, are found in tlie town of Siddilpur (UK^l 
in the \'i!lago of Kondolgi in the Sidddpur «ul)-divwiniL Theii 
name proves that they have entered KAnara from tho wtst, bnt the 
is nothing to show whether their former home was in thu Mmi 
or in the Bombay Karn^tak. Their home KAnorese does not diffi 
from that spoken by Kdiiarese De.shastbs. Their family deiti(a 
BAuuhankari, Lakslimi, Durgi, lahvar, and NarVmha, whose ch 
shrines are on tho lianks of the Krishna. They also siM^ciall 
worship Venkatramana of Tirupati in North Arkot Tlit^ir olaii 
or stock names are Vasisiith, V'lshvAndtra, Kaushik, Bhftratlvtyj' 
Kashyapa, Atri, and Gi^utama; and their surnames Hosnad 
Bobbarti, BadagauiUlu, Ai-A'attu - Vakkalu, and Shirnddu. 
names iu common use among men are, Shesha, Ki-ishna, R&mi 



Lak»hman, Ananta, Ourappa, Qanesh, Shsma, Virupiik.sha, Devap] 
iiippa, Bhi^htnppa. Blmirav, and Qopdl ; and nmong wonit>n, 8i 
Guuri. rji ' '' " 




Anmii'pa, Bhi^htnppa. Blmirav, and GopAI ; and nmong wonit>n, SitaT 
Lrvati, Killi, Durgi, Shankri, Nap, and Lakahmi. Men add 
Joshi, Bhat, Ayya, or Rdo to their names, and women AmmOk 
Akks, or Avva Tliey are divided into SniArtA and Vaisimax'S, 
who eat together but do not intermarry. Most are dark and 
middle-sized, with round faces, and disposed to stoutness. They 
live in ono-storied houses with mud or latorite walls and thatcht^ 
or tiled rooia. The furniture consists of low woollen sttKiK bri 
and copiKT poU, and brans lamps. Their staple diet is rice, bh 
gram or udtii, and buttermilk. They use no aniiual food, 
neither drink stiumlants nor smoke nanxitics. Tlie laymen 
temperate eatei-s, but most of the priests are gluttons. They arc 
gooa cooks, their favourite dishes being kadbit a mixture of plai^_ 
rice and gram, shikadba the same with sugar added, hur^M holi^^M 
wheat cakes stufTt-d with gram-paste and molasses, cfrnMi ne^^ 
and black gram meal fcneotiw togetht^ and fried in clai'ified butter, 
hwndi Uiddit sweetmeat halls, dofhe pan-cakes of rice and 
black gram, ckUrdnna spiced and boiled rice, dudkydttna rico 
mixed with curds, pditia sweet rice-gruel, and vtid^ frir* 
cakes of rioe and gram. The men wear the waistcloth, 
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^houMcrcloth, and the headscarf ; and the women the rohe with the Ghapt«r 
)wer end passed back between Ihu feet, aud a Ixxlice with short Popnlatioiu 
(uevea and a back. They are fond of wearing flowers. Before 

^ ! pirla wear narrow roltes whose lower end is not passed back "^' 

fcwiHin Uio feet. Of ornaments, the men wear cold earrings, silver *«nw4 

lea, and gold finger-rings ; and the women t£c same ornaments 

those worn by Shenvi women. They are neat and clean iu their 

Their clothes, which arc of Indian make, arc bought of local 

)kceperti who bring them from DhiLiw^r and Biilgamu. Tliey 

clean, thrifty, orderly, hoapitaltle, aolwr, and weU-behttved, 

it hereditary profeaaion is priestcraft, but they also work as 

ivermnent servants and trailers. Some trade in cloth, grain, and 

groceries, and some are moneylenders. Women do no work except 

the honse. Boys begin to be of use between twelve and 

The trader's busy season is between Novemlwr and May, 

id his »lack time l>etween May and November. Most of them own 

which they till by hired labour. Their profits are good and 

well-to'do, though to meet the expenses of weddings and 

ceremonies thoy Iwrrow at six to twelve per cent. ITiey 

with Beshasth:^ and Shenvis and eat with all Dravid 

imaufi except Gujarat Brilhmans. The men follow their callings 

from sunrise to ran-set. They take their first meal alwut ten in 

le moming^ and their second about seven at night. Boys begin 

Iwim KAuarese when they are about seven j'ears old. Tho 

oionthly expenditure of a family of five is about 16s. (Rs. 8). They 

^^e a religious people, keening all Brihman liolidays and worshipping 

^Hhe usual Br&hman go«ls. Their chief object of worship is 

^B^enkatramana, and their great holidays arc TugaxH in March-April, 

^f^Ag'panchami in July-August, Qave^h-cIuUiuihi in Augnst- 

Soptcrabor, Dasra in September- October, Divalgt or DivMi in 

October- November. They make pilgrimages to Benares, Rimeshvar, 

Tirupati, Pandharpur, aud Gokarn. The religious guide of tho 

raishnavs is a Tulu Brflhnian, who lives in celibacy attlio Vaishnav 

at Udipi in South Kdnara; the Smirbs follow the 

le Shringeri monastc^ in north-we.st Maisur, Tliey pay 

reflpoct to their guides. On a j/urit's death he is succeeile<l 

a disciple whom he has chosen to l»c his .successor. When they 

in the presence of the guide they prostrate themselves 

Tore him, apply sandal-pasto to his feet, and ofier him flowers. 

also worship their house gods, whose images thoy keep in their 

and offer them fruit, flowers, and cooketl rice. They have 

faith in soothsaj'ing aud consult soothsayers, who ai'C of their 

caste, in timr;» of sicknefts and diSiculty; they do not otter 

Wood sacrifices. They ol)serve tho sixteen Bi-fihninn sacraments or 

Kun«bdr8. Girls are married before they come of age. Widows " 
*vt) the head, and tho dcarl arc burnt and mourned for ten days, 
tor which the family is purified by the family priest They havo 
no hoaduiart Tlieir mmai <lisput<'s are emiuii-ed into by the caste- 
^ncn aud reported to their guide for orders, Slij'ht breaches of 
^^ute^it lira punished with fine, and eating with lower castes Ijy 
pxpuHon. They send their boys to school to leani Marithi aud 

C, but do not take to new calliuga. 
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Sarha'da'a, nnmhering B56 of whom 286 are malefl fint\_ 
fomnJes, arc tounj in .sioull iiuiiil>crs throughont tlip ilistrict. 
are said to have come fn:iin Kwhad utthu iiieeLiJin of thi- Koina. 
Krlslina in SatAra. Tliuy both cat and niarry with Sdtdra Karli/cl 
The names in coniuioii usi- among men arc Huchniu, Kt^havi 
Blumr^, Shivrdo, Vcnkatrdo, Sheshappa, Veiikappa, Timuiapj 
Surappu, and Mniappa ; and amon^ women, Sit/lbui, Lakshniiliiii 
KiLshindi, Gangi^b&i, Tippnninm, Md^amma, Tulsaiiinia, Kri.s}uiaiu 
and Wnkamma. Thc-ir tumily stocks are Vasishth, liaitruya, Varun.' 
Kaundanya, Kan.shik, Kii^hyap, Bh^radvfij, Atri, Gautama, and 
VishvAmitra. Except in Hjic«ch i\m Karh:ld^ of K»inara differ little 
from tho KarhAdAs of SAtAra. They eat witliall Dravid BnlhniaiL4 
but not with Gauds. Thougli not atronj^ly inad<^ they an' capfdilc 
of enduring fatif^uc. They ore fair and short, with regular fenturtaa 
resembling in all i-espocts the KarhadAs of Ooa. Thosu who li%-e uij 
Kumta, lialiyAI, Siddapnr, KArwAr. and Gokarn, speak MarAth 
freely mixed witli KAnuiese words. Tlioy Iiave a sinking int<iiiatioiii 
and when they speAk, seem either to i^tammcr or to nave somethinj; 
in their mouth. They can also apeak Kaiiarcse and Konkaui, ht 
neither fluently nor correctly. The languase of the other Kaoi 
Kai'hAdas is KAnaresc, which docs not differ from the hoin< 
tongue of the KAnara De.sha.sth.i ; tliey can also »poak MarAtiii and 
HinduKtinL 

They live either in one or two Btoried honxes with 1atorit« or 
mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their houses are ^^enerally 
built in a circle round the temple in which they act aft prie-st**. A 
few families of landholders. Government servants, and viUa^ 
headmen livts In large house-s in ganlens. The KarhAdAa' ordinary 
fooil CiinsiKts of rice, puLse, and N'efjetables. Tliey are good cooks, 
but those who are mere temple priests live poorly like oifHnaiy 
Havig BrAhmans. Tho l*clief that KorhAdtl^ poison human beings 
an sacrifices to their patron goddesses AryAdurga, MliAlasa, ami 
Vijaydurga is etill strong enough to make people reluctant eveJi 
to drink water at their honse-s. Tliose in Govermuent service 
dre.ss like Deshasths, hut nmst wear the waistcloth, shouldercloth. 
and hcadh»carf. They are cleanly, hardworking, and thrifty. 
Most of them are prieste, some are landholders, and a few are 
village headmen and Government servants. All ore fairly otf 
earning more than Ls required for their ordinary expenses. They 
save and seem not to be obliged to borrow to meet tlie cost of sptxial 
ceremonies. 

Tlie priests ri.sc early in the morning, bathe, and go to gather 
flowers either for the god of tho temple or for their owu household 
'coda. They then pcrtorm tlie uandhya or morning sei*vice. woj-sliiy 
the g«l, and dine about eleven. AfUT dinner they sleep, and spenc 
tho rast of the <Iay in reading a ^mrriTi, niakicg sacre*.! threads, i 
paying \-isits. At sunset they say their evening prayer, and aftel 
a^ain worsliipping their god sup about seven. After supper 
about niuo they sit chatting, or they teach grown boys tl 
oeremouial ritual and texts. The life of those who are in Gov* 
meat service and of those who are Landholders is much the same 
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of other BnUiinan land]iol<i«rs and Oovemmf 
lily of five npencU about 16«. to £1 (R& 6-Ib. 10) a inontli. 

Thoy are Smdrttt and worsliippcre of Sliiv and Shalctis ; hut 
,-y d.. nni foltcvw llif ritual oljservetl by orthodox Sh^ikts. THuir 
1 !e is tlie head uf the Smart monastery nt Shrinj'irL 
iinir own ijfifsts who oru much n-^peck-d, and ttn-y kt-^-p 
I' nmial Hindu hnlidays. Tliu hridej^room haa to pay £10 to £:W 
lOO'Ra^O) t« the hridb's pai'i-iita. In other rfspecUt tliuir 
in« do not ditier from thoso of Deshafitha. They are bouml 
iW as a hof\y with nUt;s and ordiTianccs much the same as 
of other Brilhrimtis. Social di.spui<t.s art; settled at meetings 
« ini-n of thi? caste, a presidont naun^l hy those prf.*wiit 
[ling acconiinff to tht? opinion of the majority. The proceeding 
ore fiuhmiltvd to Uio giiido, whose decision is enforced under thitat 
f exconunuiiicaliou. Slight otfuuces arc excused on pardon being 
ked, or are punished i>y fiucs of ctx»auut3 and plantains to bo 
fered to the go<i. ThoM' who are priestH do not nvnd their Imys 
school, hot educate t)ii'm in thyir houses, and bring them up in 
heir own profewion. The others scud their boys to school and 
ttch iticm a little English. 

Kot Br^huians, nnmbcringSSO of whom 185 arc males and 204 
are found chiefly in the Houdvar, KumUi, Aiikola, and Sirsi 
^siuns. Tliey take theii* name from Kot or Kott.shvar, a 
fiixty miles south of Man;?aIor. Their name is intorestinjj as 
poils the view that the tribe of Uavigs is more closely conneete<J 
Ih the Halabdr COtot than their traditions kIiow.* Their 
k DauiOH, their god.s. an<l their customs do not ditfer from tho.sc 
the Uavig» wiUi whom they eat and marry. In appearance. 
Ires.**, and cu.stomfi, Kots do not differ from Havi^, and 
111 they own Rpicc ^aniens. As a class they aro well-to-ilo. 
They are orderly and skilful cultivators, and hold as good a 
tion among linUimotKs an the UavigH. A family of live spends 
ttbottl "i-is. (Ks. 7) a month. Liko the Uavigs, they aro Sm^irtH 
in re.lif^on and practiKO tlae same ritea and cu-^toms. Thoy are 
lirmnd ti^gether a« a \tot\y, and have an here<litarv heatlman who 
prcaidcA over caste meetinjife and settles social disputes. They 
lUTO of late i^^guu to M>nd their l)oyH to school, and on the whole 
A rUiny; class. 

Joishis or Astrologers, numbering 21 3 of whom 1 11 are malcsand 
102 t'cuiales, ore found in small numbers, chiefly in KdrwAr and 
The name Joi^hi is a corruption of the Sanskrit ^o/rfAi on 
_ r. The names of their fajuily stocks are Kashyap, Vasi.shth, 
Jfcinfttlagni, and Bhdradv^j. The names in common use among m<.>n 
am Shridhar Joishi, PAndu Joishi, Krishna Joishi, Shaiikar Joishi, 
H4dhav JoiRlii, Vislinu Joishi. Bdlappa Joishi, Devappa Joislii. Gana 
Joi»hi. Bab Joishi, Nilkant Joishi. and Venkappa Joishi. and among 
women, Yeau, Aniiapurrd, Bhagiratbi, tjatyabhima, SAvitri, 
Taohoda. Jdnki, and Kukmini. Their family gods aio Durg^dcvi 
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in Kervidi, Vithola in Pamlhai-pnr, and Az&tlarga in 
They claim to have come to North K^lnara direct from the bani 
the Goddvari to act as priests to the class of hasbaD<lmen 
Habhus. But they seem to have forraci'ly bcloiige*.! to Nilcahvar 
South Kinara, auJ .still kcup their counuction with the Joishl 
of Nilushvar ealiiig and tiiarryiiij^ with thum. Jolshis form ■ 
filugle class who have neither social distiuctious uor rcligioi 
sulKliviuious. Their features arc well cut, aud they are fair, 
middle stature, and strongly made. Like tlie Cliitpdvans soi 
have grey eyes. In 8uppoi*t of their claim to a strain of Deoa 
blood, tbey wear the Deccan turban. Their home speech is 
Ranarcso much tike that t)»ed by the KomirpaikB, and tbch 
houaeado not differ from those of the Habbus and wc'Ii-io-'i< 
KomdrpaikH. Except tlie Sliakts, who eat meat and <Ii-mk countrj 
liqnor when they perform the woruhip of Shakti, they 
vegetarians, their staple diet lieing rice, palae, and vegetabh 
Out of doors the men wear the waistcloth, the sboulderclot 
and the Deccan BrAhman turlian, but indoors they wear a pit 
of unbluachud white cloth of country manufacture called panje 
Tliey are clean, orderly, hardworking, and weU-behave<l. Th«] 
are imd to have formerly Ijeen almanac -readers. They now draw' 
np horoKopes and act as family priesta to Habbnn, Komdipaikn, and 
other middle class Hindus. But most are landholders superinteudinff 
the cultivation of their fields aud gardens or leasing the land 
to tenants. Some are village temple priests. Aa aj^trologera 
and family priesU they make large incomes. Tliey rank ainom 
Dravid Brdhmans and hold the same pasition as Havigs, thougl 
the two cloijses neither eat together nor intermarry. Except wl 
they arc called to perform marriage or other special ccremouii 
they visit their employers' houses early every morning. As soot 
as the Jolshi comes near a house ho is met either by the eldest 
male or the eldc-'it female member of the family ancf asked his 
advice on any important matter. The Joi^hi gives his advico 
without misgivuig or hesitation. He tells the people what time is 
good to begin sowinjj, reaping, or ploughing, what they should do 
to ward off the evil influences of stars, and how in general thoy 
should conduct themselves. They marry their hoys between twelve 
and twenty, and their girls between eight and ten. Polygamy ia 
allowed and practised, and widow marriage is forbiddt^n. Liko 
HavigH and karhdd^ a man has to pay XIO to £30 (Rs. 100- 
Rfl. 300) for hia wife. They burn their dead and jnouni for ten 
days, purifying themselves by swallowing the five products oi 
the cow, and feeding their caste people. Their ceremonies do not 
differ from those of other Brdbmans. Social disputes are settled 
according to the opinion of the majority of the men of the caste. 
who meet together under the presidency cither of their guide or of 
his representative. The decision is tinaJ and any member who doca 
not obey it is put out of caste. They are a prosperous and rising 
class. 

Sakla'puris, numbering 9G of whom 55 are males and 41 femalos; 
are found in tlio Kumta,Hoadvar, and Ankola sub-divisions. They 
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*Ionppcl to the Hftvig community till About lifteon years ago tliey 
T Oioir ftlle^iaiico to the ilAuichau^^Iriiiur luoiuistery, and placet] 

1 I . L's under tliL* Saklapur mona«k;ry at MuiidalH a suburb of 

thatkal whose name they acioptcd. They do not differ from 
FaWgs in appearance or in speech, and their stock namea, 
snmamea. and ^>ods are the same. Tlicy have no dtvisious. Tlieir 
booeos, wliich arc built of latcritc or mud, are thatched and in a 
few cases tilwJ. Like Uavig houses they are badly aired, but they 
mru clfftu, eHi>ecial!y the floor, of which tliey take {Treat caro. Their 
^staple food, like the Havi<j}*, ia rice, pulwe, and vegetables, and their 
is the same as the Ha\ng dress. They are orderly, simple, 
smperate, and hardworking. Tliey grow and trade in bcteluuta 
id pepper which they seT) to Kmota merchants for export to 
^hay. They are fairly off. They hold the same position among 
imana as Havi^y. though Havigs regard them as inferiors. 
men and youths work all day in tlieir gar<lens, stopping ouly 
icala The women, besides attending to the house, look after 
le cattle, of which they have large numbers, and help their 
luabaiids iu their ganlciut. A family of livo upend al>out 14tf. 
7) a month. Exeitpt that they have a wjpnrat*» religious guide, 
leir cunionis and their religion are the same as those of the 
ixi^ti. mid their community in all points follows the same rules 
fcolwervances. They aend their boys to school and on the whole 
a rising class, 

A'ndhr&S, numbering about a hundred, are found in Sirsi. 
They arc said to have come from Kadpa in Mailros in the 
L?girming of this century. Their family stocks do not differ from 
of tiie Ueshasth Brahmans. The names in common use among 
ill ore, Bhujang, Narsing, Bangappa. lUghavcndra, Shriuivdsnio, 
^eflauli, SuhrAya, and Shivrfimappa, and among women, KamUbdi, 
ikuiiuibii, lUdhiihAi, Renukavva, Yashodavva, and Sd\itravva. 
['heir jwirent Ht*)ck is still found in largo numbers in Telangana, 
fith whom they eat and inttinnorry, but the numlier of Kaiiarexe 
hras is said to W decreasing. The Andhraa found in Kiinara 
one class without divisionR. Both men and women are short 
and dark. Their mother-tongue was Telugu, but few of tliem 
jow understand it, and K&narose has become their liomo speecK 
me know Mai^ithi and can both write and speak it j others knoTT 
[indnstjini. They live in onlinary one-storied houses with tiled or 
led roofs and walls of mud or of latc^rite. Their staple food is 
Ise. and vegetables. They are good cooks and are particularly 
id of hotly spicetl and sour dishes. They wear the same dress 
tho S&rasvats. They are neat, clean, hot-tempered, and hard- 
In the beginning of Bntish rule the Andhros 
lised Government service, and a few still serve Government 
they no longer hold the high posts they once held. They 
not well off, earning only enough for maintenance, and 
often forced to VK)rTow to meet marriage nnd other special 
Tliey rank with other Brdhman-s, eat only with Dravid 
tmanS) and always marry in their onnn caste. Being almost all 
Cerior Government servants, their daily life is the some aa that 
the S^RSvatd. They live in better Htyle than the Havigs. The 
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monthly expenditnro of a family of fivo varies from £1 4(i. to 
lOt. (Rs. 12 -B^ 15). Their mttmagc coremonies cost £.3 to 
(Rh. 50 - \U. 3(X)) ; and their funeral ceremonies £3 to £10 (R* !1 
Rs. 100). Their family priests belonj^ bo their -OHti class aiul 
hekl in hiyh reJiiMict. They are Siu^Hs ami in religion liitlVr in _^ 
respect from the Kmilrt f)eshasths. Their customs do not differ 
from those of Desha»th briihmuuH. Social disputes are nettlt-d at 
meetingn of the uum of the castu according to the opinion of the 
ronjority. They .send their lioyH to school and teach them a lit 
English. They are a 8tearly hut not a rining clasa. 

ShivalUs, Tminlit'ring five, are found in Hondvar and Sii 
They take their name from Shivalli, the ancient Santpur. a vil 
aliout uiue milos from Sirsi. They are a branch of the HavigR wKo 
separated about forty years ago in conaequonoe of a relijriou.t dispute. 
They have no .subdivlsioua. They do not differ in appearance from 
the Havigs, and like them speak Kiinare-Ro with a strong mixtunj 
ofTulu. They live in onliiuiry one-8torie<l houses with mud or 
latcrite walls and thatched or tiled roofs. Their hoiLscfi are clean 
but badly aired. Their staple diet is rice, pulse, vegetables, and 
buttermilk. They are bad cooks and great eaters, and are fond 
of sour and hotly apiced disheH. Both men and women drt 
liko Havigs. They are quiet, hospitable, and orderly, less foi 
of law than the Havigs, V)ut equally unscrupulous wdion once th^ 
embark on a law suit. They are cultiviitors, tilling gardi 
which yield cardamoms, bcletnuts, popper, bettd leaver, oratigt 

C)mcllocu, citrons, murijais Gorciuia purpurea, and mtes Artocarj 
koocha. CanIau)OU).H, Iwtitluuts, and jiepper find their way 
Knmta for transport to Bombay and the Maiabtlr coast ; 
other products are used in the local markets. Their ypices yield th< 
large sums, and as a class they are well-to-do. llavig-* proftsw 
look down ou them, but among other Bi-alimamt they hold tli 
position as Uavigs. Their daily life does not differ from that 
tUo Havigs. A family of tivo spends 14*. to IHa. (Rs. 7-IU. 9)j 
mouth. They are Madhva Vaishnavs and their spiritual 
is the head of the Sonda monasteiy in Sirsi. Tlieir maunent 
customs do not diliei* from those of Havigs. Tliey are lx>i 
together as a body, and have the same caste rules as Havi| 
Social disputes are suttled by caste met^tirigs of adult m( 
members under a heailman whose oflice is hereditary. The decisi< 
of the headman is acconling to the opinion of the mi^jority which.] 
enforced on pain of Iors of caste. They have of late begun to 
their boys to school and are a prosperous and rismg class. 

Habbus. See Hust>andmea 

Sa'sasbtka'rs or KonkanigS, numbering B858 of whom 4H 
are males ami 4'2!)5 femHles, are found over the whole distri< 
chietiv in HonAvar, Kumta, and Kirwir. Ther take their name (it 
Shatanashti, or the province of sixty-six villages, one of the fot 
districts of Uoa, Like the lower orders uf Hindus the unmarried gi 
of most families shave their hea<is when a special pilgrimage is nie 
to the family gods. Among other unusual practiciw the bridegrc 
wearj a small net of white cotton thread fastened to the wedt 
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nei, and on Cocauiai-<lay in An^st they eni wheAt-Qour 

^ tJiapod liko a fish. Their sumamca arc Prabha. P&i. K&tnat, 

~'4}, B}ian<Uri, Hcmlo, Shenai. Kudav, Mhillo, Bhagat, Pa<liiir, 

B^go, PhiIv&I, A(;ni, Zdnzlo, an't Khailio. The imines in 

n use ainou^ ni^'n are, 8aDta^^*a, Ganpay^'a, SheAhappa. 

pp*. and Ram»han&i ; and amnn^ women, SnMitori, Hddna, 

tf^mum.Tuiiu, Pundh&ii. Mathura.Rukuiini, and Vcnkanima. 

^t^onge appears to have been made in their nauii^ They 

no a loud and hurrit^td way o£ Hppaking unlike Die home tongae 

er of the Shfnvii* or of the kiwhaAthalifl. TheyusefBWpr K£nar«Be 

than the KiwhaKthatis and more than the Shonvis. Their 

ly gOtls are lAkhsmi-NitMyon and Dfiniodhar, and their faznily 

Mah&uii, Mha]»a, Kiiutradevi, and Haiiulakshnii, whaso 

are iu Goa where they occasioimlly go ou pilgrimage. 

and B^mn4th whoHe sJirines are in uoa, au(i I^kahmi* 

a whose shrine is at Uanmotta in Ankola, are the family 

most of the KonkaiuL'S. But their favourite god is Veiikat* 

whose chief temple m at Tirupiiti in Nortli Arkob and who 

qieoiiU shrine iu every village and town where Konkaiiigs ai*o 

So great i» their <levotion to this goil that the Kunkanig^ 

e composei) many versea in his praise, which they sing on lUl 

with much eamostnOvSS. Tney lielong to seven family 

Bliiiruilv^j, Kashyap, Vatsa, Jamdngui, VishviUniira, 

tarn, and Atrt No family can marry with another of the Muue 

Thpy n-presont the original Konknni Bnihmaas, the B^esk^lrs 

being otlshoota. Both men aud women are fairer than 

; or Ku^utfthalia ; their featm-es are well-formed like 

of the Konkawulhs, and like Uiem some have grey or, as they 

eaU«d« cat's eyci. 

ey speak Konkani with those who know it and Rilnaresc with 
Knnan'&c jwopU'. A few speak Hinduatdni and MarAthi and most 
^^ut rea«l aud write K4nan\se. Their houKes and furniture do not 
^^Her frDin those of the S&rasvata or Shenvls. Tlieir ordinary 
^^pd in rice, vegetables, and fish except on Saturdays aud fast-days. 
Hbov n«?ilher <;at meat nor drink liquor, and contrary to the practice 
^W oil excLpt a few KAnoreee Brdhmans, they never toucli garlic or 
onions. Tliey are great eaters, but are not such goo<l cooks as 
Uie S&TfiHvatH. The men usually wear a wai.stcloth which is shorter 
n that worn by the Sheiivis, a ahouldercloth, and a headscarf, 
r lioltday drcas Is a short coat, and a rich waistcloth, headscarf, 
i ohouli lerclotJi. They ai-e fond of gay clothes, but are proverbially 
tiug in Liifite and .skill in wearing them.* Tliey woar the Vaiahnav 
r arm and chi-st marks, the conch shell, the discus, the mace, 
the lotu9. and like the Mo'lhv^ they mark their brow with an 
riglit Ude of charcoal in o^ldition to the i^gular &&i round Vaiiihnav 
k. They ore banJworking, tlirifty, hospitable, and hot-tempcrod ; 
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Thmn u ft EoDkani laying. * Konkaui Hrdbm&nft tutu topi sbobuis ; Koakny^hyft 

0, tntukft nc«iik BaoijAnA ; P^cli hAt kipacltmuubyajfLUf^-uk pAvajia ; SftglekApM 
cbe Aofi rlhjlkatia ' That ia Koakuu Ifrilunui. yvur hat iUh^^ nut fit yuu; Kuaksui 

1, you do not kaow how to drcm. YoQ can't hide yourttii^h» withatmftllrobe, 
you Ituive four limbs Imiv avcu when jour robo is fnU-Rized. 
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but they have a poor name for honesty, and ospodally thoaa 
are Hhopkeepers are held in auiq^icion by their neighlmurs. 
a forest is overffrown let IcKvse a goat ; if a town irt over-pmspero< 
let loose a Konkana.'^ Most of them hold land ; some are viltns 
headmen, and some arc traders dralin^ in rice, cocoanuts, ; 
pepper, fjinger, giiij;elly-se*Hl, wmdalwood, «alt, oil. \a-\- 
ctirrystuffs, and sweetmeats. Some arc priests and a few are 
Govcniment aemcc. Many keep shopi and retail the a)x>vc 
mentioned articlcit and some hawk hcadloads of betel leaves, fruit. 
an<l iJowers. Among them are some ricli and well-fco-do famiHirs 
bankers and lanJe<i proprietors, and others hold good poidtions 
agents and brokers to Diiarwar and KaUiIjji cotton -growers. Thei 
is nothing special in the daily life of those who are in tJovernnici 
service. Boys go to school about six and learn to read anil writ 
Kinar&se. Perhaps what is most special in their biin^ln^ 
V) their father's fondness for teaching tliem fragments of h^nDil 
from the Mahiibhiirat tnmed inW Kdnsrese by Jajndnl 
Sjt-*ashtkAr or Konkanig betel-dealer rises before daybreak. wn«h< 
his fao-. and, nftur eating rice left from the previou>* in. 
ctinU 111W cliilltt's and salt, goes to some neiglil»*>uring vil 
buys l>etel leaves, jaekfrujt, mangoes, plantains, and vegetabl*?.-* fi 
the growers, and rotiurns with a hea*llnad about noon. He hathf 
says his prayers huiTiedly, takes a hearty breakfast of rice p 
vegetables, fish cuny, pickle**, and wafer biscuits called fui}^ 
yrt/Kwi*, and after chewing bet«l h,'aves, nuts, and tobacco with 
goe« to shiep ul-HJut one. He rises alK)ul bair-|»a.st two, washf 
tAkns Ids mifidav meal of cooked strainod rice, cnrrj*, veget 
pickles, and wafer bisctdts. During all this time his son or 
relation sits in the shop.- He then goes to the shop, and sells 
articles he has brought either wholesale to other shopkce|iers 
retail to customers. He stays in the shop till ha]f-]>usL 
nine aud then goes home and sups. After supjx'r he -, 
hour or so reading soint; KAnarcse epic or siuging vcmscs. 
famil}' of five .speniU about 16«. (Rs. H) a month. Konkanigs 
Vaiahnavs in religion, adopting the Madhva d<x:f.rine that Vislii 
is greater than Shiv. though they do not show special resiKKst 
Madhv&charya's descendants. Besides their family gods and 
desses, whose shrines are in Goa, they worship ail local gotU 
Shiv, paying special reverence to Yuukatramana and hi.-* att 
Hanumant. Their family priestn and their religious teachers beloi 
to their own caste.' 



' KAda bcIiilArc ftdu bidaWka ; Uru beliditre KonkftDlg bliUbeku. 

* Th« shop ia on oblonn buiMiiig ftbuul ten ft^-t bni^wl, twoitty r>*wt Imij?, ani\ tfieX 
Imti biffh, witliout wiiiilowF or iMick ilodrs. The waltn »re oi lat^Htu am) tlic cvihr 
6i Udok wooden |>laiik6 nAiluil ttt joiaia mad overlaid witJi a thin layer oi far 
In front U a v»rau<ln nliont six feet Uviid in which, cane bukoU foil of hco n 

other nrnioB iro arrangetl on tienof wooden ehelvL'*. The apaet iinOer tha shelvi 

ifl fitiM with lArgo pota ol Biigar^ niolKsses, uid oil. and the looiikei-pvr lounge* on * 
lung Wjich ill Miu niiilillo. 



• Thoy arc said to havo formerly boon Sniirtfl and fullowera of a Slienvi t6a<Jter, 
ad to havb *mbra(.-eil VaiatiiiAviAm and liiid n tcachor of tlioir own CMto ioitiaUd hy 
\m VauIiohv li«ad oi thu Udipi iDODiu(t<:j-y iu 8»uth K;Vtiara. ^^_ 
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'nVtV,' the KnshiisthaUH the S^soHhtkars tie one end of the 

It; thread to the bride's hair and weave the other eud in 

'■■- over the. bridejjroom's head to the weddiiif* corouet. 

; y do iiot kcL'p Rny holidays oiiservefl by tlie Smarts. 

■cli Vui.slumvas aud halt; Sliiiiv gods and gotldesaes. 

I or the yreat idglit of Shiv (March) they diiic 

: 11-1. . I and nmrkiiit; their brown w'ith tlic rc<l vt>rtical 

;.;iL iau'i .scaling their torearma and chest with a clay stamp 

ig Vishnu's marks, they go to their Siu&i-t neighbours as if 

purpose to taunt tbcin. They have no regular headman. Social 

lieH are M>ttl<^ by their teacher, who, bviiig the head of their 

■lecision.^i ou nnwecdiiijjs submitted to hiuL The 

y is at Part<jiili in Ooa. Hh enjoys a hirge income 

tly frvui land c'ndo\vmfnU. partly from monthly subscriptions. 

so intelligent a cla&s they are not well-to-do. Competition has 

srcl the protitH of their tradt«. and they make no etlbrt to teach 

childivn or to gain a share in Government service or other 

biott-s. 

Ibenvis or Sa'rasvats, numberin^^ accordin*; to the 1672 
»7li9 of wliom -J-WU are males au<r4^ilO females, are found in 
nmuber» both in t<>wti» and villager in K&rwar and Ankola on 
and inland in Haliydl, Supa, and Sirsi. 

are &aid to have tied to Kinam early in the sixteenth 
y when the Portuguese took Goa. Their origin ia doubtful. 
■ - to tradition the founders of the caste, called Bharmas, 
;lit with their family gotj and goddeiw by Pai*a:ihur£u, 
icnrnatitm of Vishnu, from Trihotra, the modern Tirliut 
. to help him in performing ceremonies in honour of his 
jrs. The memory of the Shnrlnfi.'j survives in figures which 
placed brforc the imagf.'i of the god Mangesh and the goiideas 
itAlurga which the Sliarinjls are said to have brought from Tirhut 
' Go*. These f^ures are much revere<l by W-sitors and by the priests 
'the temple who pay thorn divine hououi-s, offering them plantains, 
rcrs, cocoanutM^ and cookud rice. According to the Shenvi 
Hint, the caste gixl and giKlde-ss, Mangcsh and SliAntAdurga, were 
fill, from Btsiigal. But the Mangesh-maliatmya seems to show 
they were local Goa deities whose worship was adopted by the 
founders of the class.' Again, the Shenvis state that their 
le comes from ninety-six, the number of the families of the 
l^nal Bengal settlers. Another point whieli, accoi-ding to the 
- >iiitri t^) a Bengal origin is tno use of the honorific hdb which 
iVy with f.idlni. But^t6 isatermin common nseamonc many 
it cast*^ on the west coast and does not seem to be specially con- 
with bdbtu So oldo the e4iting of rice-gruel and auoiutiiig the 
body ore not, as is sometimes said, signa of a Bengal origin, as they 
fconimonpractices amongother west-coawtclassea. According to the 
JVdiJri Knand. the Shenvis wore first called Silrasvats and had the 
iBrabmanical tights of making gifts, (M»; taking gifte.jM'aftf^raA; 
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HacriHcing for one-solf, ijajna ; sacrtficinjj for others, ydjan ; loamii 
thcVtKl8,rtfltAyfit/ufi; an(UeacbnigthcVc<ls, aJ7i^(i/mn. They ojsofttxra 
to have been called Kti.shasthalis, a name which is still bomt.' I-, i 
Iti-auch of the Shenvi community, now commouly knowii a« SSra,- 
In one pas»a^' the fatherland of Dcvshaiins, one of the ori^' - ^ 
iniinigrnnt*. isApecially st&ted to have been Kanaoj.' They U;Ioii;_; ! 
iliroc family stocks, Vat6A,Ksn8liik, and Kaundinya, The men mid 
their uames either the word BAo or Siienvi, The word ruo, whu 
they seem to have borrowed from tlie Mojiithls, sccma to 1ki» 
eormpt form of the Raiutxe-se rdyartL Their prinei{>al surnames u 
N^kami or village headman from the Kdi^re^e nadu a vi 
or \illage accountant, DuljAsh, Doshpande, Mmaimddr, Kulkan 
Deshmukh, and Dcisai. Other suruanie« are Vfijj or tigt^r, Vagh 
fish, Vaidya a physician, Pandit a schnlar, Dalvi a conimandt 
Telang hrlonginjj to the Tulangana, Kokre, Lild, Sanz;:oit% Khot 
lUjii'lhyakaha, Dhuroe, Ougiil, (Jiiitonde, Rege, Siikhardaudc, 
vindo, Varde, Mone, Sauni, Qabhir, Tdki, ann Shendi. 

The names in common use among men are, MAdappa, Pa< 
Uingba^ Annappa, Radra|n>a, Man-shimvi, Shivap]ia, Unr^^uppa. 
Rimappa, Mangesh-shenvi, Pundlik-shenvi, Vaiktmt-shenvi, Phoud- 
8hen\i, Martob«, Bhdskarappa, Ohanasham, Bhimrdo, Yashvant 
VdmanriU), Datbitriio, and DdburAo. The niai<lon names of fpi 
an:, Vcni, Tubii. Oanga, Vamna, Salu, Ya^ha, Sli^ta, Undt 
Gaja, Kitshi, and Dviirka; and the name.H j^riven to women aft 
nmrria^a are, Rukmini, SatyabhAnia, T>i-anpmli. Suhhiwlra. Pirvat 
J&nki, Sita, lUxlha, Lakshmi, 0()ptka, Aimapuma, and Uma The 
Sheuvis of KAnara marry with the Shenvis of Ooa and Boml^y^ 
they also cat and marry with SiisaNhtaktira They are divided tntotl 
two clasHUH of lay or ijrahasiha and cleric or hhai, A cleric, lie«id( 
what he earns as an astrologer a family piiest or a reader of 
books, can work as a ti-ader or a Government servant, or he 
altogether give ap his priestly office and earn his livinf^ iw a laymi 
On the other hand the son of a layman may train him»elf 
practise as a priest 

The present six cla^iscs of Riinara S^rasvatH formerly formed only 
two cla»se«, VaishnttV3 and Smarts. Among the Smitrts wttre the 
Knshasthalis, 8tii;nvi.H, and Kudiildenkirs, and amon<v the Vaislmavf 
the Sdaaahtkars, Uard^wkArs, and Pednekara. There woro no resti 
tionaacainst these classes eating together, though intermarriage 
forbidden. They afterwards separated into.sbc distinct commmut 
with more or less strict rules against eating together and int^ 
marrying. Shenvis are Smiirt Siirasvati who for long neither _ 
nor married with any other cIoks of SArasvata Of late they ha^Nt 
begun to eat and marry with S^sashtkiirs. 

Moat of the men are about the middle height and have well-cut 
features. Their skin is generally wheat-coloured, but some are 
nearly as fair as KonkanosLhs. The head and chin ore clean sliaved. 
leaving the top-knot, which is allowed to grow to its full lengdk 
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U tieil in au oblong koofc. The mou^tacho is often long and full. 

II arc HhorttT than the men. but neither stunted like the 

-r corpulent lik« thu Gujardtis. They have round shuuKlorK, 

iJer wiii^Ls, black shining and neatly dresHed hair, and dork 

eyes. 

borne ton^^ue is Konkani which is now considcre<1 a distinct 
leei from Alaruthi Konkani appears to have been a written 
Ijcfore <j«M, was conquered by the Portuguese. The 
euipltiyed waa tirst Devnacari and then the old 
alphaWt The Shenvi's accent in speakin*^ differs much 
the accent of other Konkam-spfukiiij^ Briiliuiaiis. Tliuy spfak 
fiu»t with a .'^iii^iig toiip, and they use an unusually small 
iber of fort-ign and Dravidian wonls. The Shenvis use Mar^thi 
in keep their reotmlfi, to ivTite horoscopes, houfiehold aooonnts, and 

Inmsof important events. They can al&o speak Kfinaroso. 

Shenviii ttie idea of home is more sacred and bludui^ than 
in w.Ut must iiativea of Kanju'a. They are remarkably eorefiU to 
•idf* themselves with suitable dwolHiigs. Their hou.se-s are of 
U. The first are two-.storiyd with laterite walls and tiled 
ing about £300 (Ks. yOOO) i the second, with laterite walls 
hod roof, are one-storied and co«t £100 to £200 (Rfl.1000- 
. and the third, with mud walls and thatched roofs, cost 
lO (Ra. 200-R». 500). Thq walls of houses of the first 
.d class are plastered with cement and the floor is at 
■ a wet'k wa.shcd with eowdung dissolved in water. The 
WfttLi of hoQMCS of the third clavs ai-e likewise washed with a mixture 
of cowdung. The hom*iu* have little outward show. They stand in 
gardcuA enclosed either by stone wallx or fences of wild castor 

EUqIa or niilk-bnshes which arc pruned every year, and bamboo 
edgvA which are renewed towa^ls the close of the monsoon, and 
h*v»? gat*:^ or slilr-,>* plaeed at tlie entrance. The ganlen i.s generally 
wee^leil and kept cl'-an. and. is thickly shaded with jack, mango, and 
eoooanat tret>s. A roofed porch four to «x feet broad, serves as a 
•Tf.iting place for the lower classes who are not allowed to enter the 
"-, and aa a shelter from the glare of the sua In the centre of 
I '.a few st^'pH hjading to the door are the only means of 

itnl Waving the house. Close to the steps is a yard which 
I and swept every day, and ornamented with pretty 

liy of trees and houses. At one comer of the yard is a 

Will of laterite or granite stones. Behind or to the side of the 
iKMise are a few beds of vegetables and flowering plants such m 
h)t/tji^ $hei^aniif mogriy and aboli. Festoons of rice ears and mango 
lertvt. * are hung over the lintel, and the threshold and the lower 
hrtlv. s 'if the door posts are marked with dota and streaks of 
Lste and red powder. The threshold is sacred to Lak.fhmi 
.'CO of wealth, and all Hindus take care not to tread on it 
thftr in entering or on leaving a house. The doorway is almost 
■■ ' — ind lA SfhioTO more than five feet high. The door frame is 
e scantlings deeply carved, and the door is made of thick 
planks Every room llankiug thu outer wall has a small window. 
Each of the inner rooms has one door which is much shorter than 
Ire main entrance. Inside of the main door is a lobby or entranco 
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baU with a room on the right and on the left This part of 
hf>U!>L> in called the vturo or receptiou h^ Except id nnndoi 
circumstimcfN, au when a doctor comes to «ee a patient, no one 
lowfi- caste than the owner of the house m aUowed to pass fiirOiei 
Next t<j thiiii partition ore two to four rooms cue of which is 
atiari for the family gods, and one or rooi**, according to the nixt i 
tht? fauiily. for sleeping, cooking, and dining. The back vci-ant 
18 divifhiil into partitions, one of the apartuientn being usol as a baU 

)ni and the other an a stable. A few hinises have Hepantt' 
JJach house haa at lea-^t one rattan Imix coMting 3>f. (Rh. I 
wooden box worth about Gs. (VIa. 3) for keeping clothes aiiii jewel 
A few houses haven tnbioworth about H^. (lis. C) and a chair or tw 
wortha1>out os. (Hs.2^) each; and in the veranda of aU is a broad liei 
which Hei*veM as a seat and cusUi about £1 (Its. 10). Except Awlugii 
cots which ai-e found in some of the richer houHe.<t, Iwdsteails or cot 
kftre never used. All sUjiep on inat« spreati on the floor. They ban 
^Aonie stools called ■mdndits about two feet long and half a foot broo 
and one and a half inches from the ground, on which the inniutcs sil 
whik eating and worshippinj^ the gods. These cost 6d. to la. eacb>' 
(4-8 ana.). They use plantain leaves for plates at a cost of about 
3d. (2 a»«.) the hundred. Most families have one or more bra»> chain 
hanging lamps which cost G^. to IG*. (R«.3-R8.8), one laive copj>er 
waniiuig pot costing 10». to £2 lOa. (Us,5-Ua25) and holding 
twenty gallons of water, a coui>le of copper buckets costing Cs. to 
8k. (R*i. l-Rs. +) for drawing watvr, two or more small copper pot*t 
worth 2(t. to 4«. (Re. 1-Rs. 2) callfd lotdtt holding two to two and 
a half pints of water, and a variety of other brass and copper pots 
for cooking. The copper pota are made in KAnvdr, Sadtlsliiv^d, 
Ankola, and Kumta, and coat alout £1 128. (Rs. IG) the wan. The 
brjwsware comes fi-om Poona and costs a Uttk leas than the copper. 

Accoi"ding to their means Shenvis have one or more house Rervantn. 
In middle clasd families the only servant is a woman of the Batkur 
or B^<)i caste, who with food, a to1>c woith about 4a (Rs. S), and a 
bodice worth Gd. (4 an*.), receive.8 12*. to 30«. {R«. (3 - R*t. 15) ayenr. 
Poor people employ B^dis only to clean the cooking pot**, paying 
them al>out 12«. (Rs. 6) a year. Besides one or more Bandi servants, 
the rich employ a cook of their own caste on a monthly wage of 
8«. (Rs. 4} with foo<l, and also a bhai or priust of their own caste 
on the Ramc pay, the cook to help the women in conking and the 
prie.st to penonn the worship of the family gods. The Slienvi'a 
staple foo<i is rice and vegetebleji^ ; but some of them eat fish 
except on Mondays and Saturdays and on great days. 

' Ric« is of tn*o kinds, t-u'rAj/i or ukJo vattAo of puddy h&lf-bojlcd before it is pounded 
to removd the chaff, And Mtijior »ufai, mitde without boiliiia tbu[Mil(Iy. Tho ininnpal 

Wttgetahles *n bhilji, (/Aotud^', padul, nUnyans tirbrinjalg, mid whitu and red pumi^iu. 

P!AboT6 the Sah^i<HB, th« Sbenvia loJco two nuNnIs, one at t^ui in tliv morning wd the 
other «t eiffht in the evt-niiig. On the Cfost thi-y tnkf three meftU, bfitween ten stid 
eleven in the tnoming, between one and three in the aftemut'n, and between eight and 
nine in the evoiiing. The uhief dish in the morning nii'^l U uhli or connc ricv-iKimdgc^ 
A email ijuniitily of rice boiled in » liirgo qaautity of water to which Mlt is ad<lp<l2^ 
This ricc-porridgo in eaten with niaii>^ picklo or loitdtf and wa/er bJscuita mncl^L 
of u<tid Phaacolua nmngo, chillies and bmIa, or with dry-tiah roasted on the hr«^ 
llieir Moood mckl, betwew ow aiul three in the alterooon, conaista of boUcd ric 
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Indoor dress of a Sheii\'i is a white cotton waiKtrloth 
Ut eij^hleeri feet loiij' ami two to three hnwd, of varying 
», and with a red or yellow border either of cotton or of silk, 
from 2«. tf> 12fl. (Ro. 1 - Ra. 6). It is elalxjrately puckei-ed in 
li-l being folded narrow and passed lietween thu Icffa and 
thr waist K-liind. llie outdoor iliuss lias the addition 
4»uuJ-UTclotJi which costs Is. Gd. to 2tf. (Mnns.-Re. 1) and ia 
worn round the nt-ck aiul hangin|^in front like a wai-f, and a hhail- 
duih costing 3«. to £1 (R«. l^-Rs. 10) and loosely and j^racefnlly 
toUcil round the heotJ. The boy's di-e^s is tht^ same as the man's. 
SlMuivi womc'n woar a single robe calltnl kapdd or cloth of Itright 
a£!k-«lgtil cloth twf'iity-four to twenty-wvfn feet long and thivti 
and a bolf to fonr and a half bi*o«d. costing 7«. to His. (Ra. 3J- 
R,"(. &). With the robe is worn a borfici- with short sleeves and 
• bock which generally costs Iff. (8 aiig.). The robe is drawn 
raoud the waist anti one-half la allowed to fall from the hips to 
-^MHA by folding the end in puckers and paflsing it l)etweeu 
-'s; the other half is brought over the breast, the left 
'ler, anil thi* (jack, and tucked into the liand at the waist. 
iws wear cither a wliitc or red robe, the upper part of which 
»c head like a veil. They do not wear the bodice and the 
tintiit'4 they are allowed are a copper linger-ring and a pair 
it otpi^j* bangles* or pdtlin, covered on the upper part^ with a 
ahet?t of gold. Among the Shenvis men in Government service, 
of the tdiouldercloth, wear a long white or block bromlcloth 
and sfunhds or native :ihoes. Some who are coiitraetoi-s and 
'inuIerM we-ur .short coaUs of native cut : hut niout voung men who 
know English wear shirts, waistcuatH, and coats in Euroix^an 
fashion and generally havn Poena or TihitrwAr Bnihman shoes. 
Tlic men's tiining dress is a single scarlet silk waistclotb, generally 
Willi white hilk bonlers or .silver or gold locc. On ceremonial 
kiocMKtotu women a.s well as men wear silk robe» and bcHliceii. When 
and taking their uieaLs, both men and women wear .sacn-d 
called mukt-U tweJve to Hixteon feet long anrl thive to 
I tour feci broad for men, and fifteen to thirty feet long and four 
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\ iby ttod nt«D witii vegetable or finh cuny and one or two dry dialios oaJlod 

The carry is nude o( tufa or notnti vc^ctablo fried uid Masoned with 

x, oocAk-kerncI, oortuidur, tarrncric, and tiUDitriml. Tbuy arc foDiUr of )iot And 

eondimeota tluui of milk. oUriHc<l l>atti!r. and cocoonnt*. The Cliird or 

«v«dag HMkl. wfatcfa is taken b«tweeu eigbt and nine, doM not differ fnim t]ie 

tm\ittanj Mftarnooii uh-aI. lliiiir viKx'ial iUsIipr arv ijotldie, that la tinlMiilfJ rice- 

fMRidjje Diixed «Fith rnoUHes »qu cociuuiut iiiiUc ; smaU round ciik«a fric<l in 

Tfjt^Annt nit c&Ued *(ttld» ; and macaroni- 1 ike atriiij^ of rico and uflul dnnr wotind 

■ of a WAtcli ; rhitvtlii^, (riwl vlicnt-flour wafers overlaid with n thin 

: vtvrin Bhijjcd Ukti Imwh and mado of rice or wheat ilour and 

iuiitj<->i itiiii ->i.r&p4^] i-(K<>»-ki^iiel nttd i(K>taj(ftL-Jt ; tjuljtiifHuUt liidln miuin of tlie llniir 

of ruaated pvco ;,T*rii ijt -mvf/ Phaawlus riidiAtu«, and mulaMsea; utipilmtv or niiddiiif^ 

MoVnl 111 •!■ Jill 1 31. >1 'k ,',!.< or [>aoeakea of rice, cocoftnut, molaaoca, and tuUd. Soua 

nrii 1 y ocuwions and nil on apccial ocunaiona snch aa nmrriiigva, 

z^t \i witfa Umv and tolMcco from Nand^d iu Uelgaaro. 

I , ^jjLo atuii^u ci^aretttM and tbo hublilc-Iiiiblile and aomc uae anuff. 

19, who worship .Sbakti or IJiin^a the wife of Sliiv, wt nivat and drink 

fittt, r>ut aji tbia fortnepftrt of a religioni rite, it ia bcliovcd not to compromiao their 

hity i^ BnUuujiiifi. Tli« ordinary nwrngo doily cxi>&uaM of a Shetivi'a food aro 

" tuu,) lid Oil holidays about Is. (8 aiu.). 
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to six feet broad for women, raado of hemp, wool, or silk, and 
4*. to8^(RH.2-K.-j.4). 

Girls till five and boys till six years old mn alxmt nakefl. 
five, girls wear a small rolie calltjd kirgi worn like a pwtti 
hanging from the waist. The clothes in ordinary use both l>y mi 
and women are made in ShApur in Belgaum anrf Hnhli in Diiarwit 
the silk ceremonial rolws come from Pooua and AhinfidalMwl, »( 
the b«Midcloth worn by «ome of the younger men, fi^jiii Euro] 
Of ornaments, men wear gold finger-rings worth 6*. to £2 II 
(Ra3-Rs.2o), and gold or silver girdles, the gold worth £I0 
£30 (Ka. lOO-Ra.300) and the silver £2 to £5 (R8.20-R«.5f 
Yonng hoys wear silver £1 (Rs. 10) and cold £3 to £5 (lU 3( 
Rfi, 50) bracelets and necklaceA, and silver anklets either chains £5 
£20 <Rs. 50-Rs. 200) or massive rings called vafdg I^r. to £1 (] 
R«. 10). Young girls like the bo^'s, wear silver £1 10*. to 
(RaIo-Ra. 25) or gold £5 to £15 (R-*. 50- Rs. 150) waistWl 
and silver anklets 12a. to £1 10*. (Rfl.fi-Rs.l5). Married woi 
wear a gold nose-ring or Hn//i-£l to tlO (R«. 10- Rs. 100), a couple 
earringfi called kdps £l to £5 (Rs. 10- Rs. 50), a necklace called 
lucky thread or innn'tahutra. i\ numltcr of strinin of muall hli 
glaHfl lieaits witli a large gold bead strung in the middle £1 ]0«. 
£5 (Ri 15 - Rs,50), ajid glass lumgleji 6d. (4 fln.*r.). Bi-side-s tht 
the well-to-do wear in their hair gold tirj>iphnlA 14*. to £3 (Rs. 
K% 30). ehandrakorg and hgat^ £1 to £3 (Ri lO-lU 30). 
bhdvguaheifhjfhuh to io £20 (Rs.oO-Rii.'200) ; in their ears IheprU 
£1 to £4 (Rb.10-Rs.40), mugml and kdrdb Utt. to £5 (Ra. 
Rs. 50) ; round the neck a golil collar or thiim, one of the mc 
peculiar and noticealtle ornamrnts worn by Shenvi women, £6 
£25 (lU 60- Rs. 2oi)). puthtaucho mr £1 to £20 (Rs. 10- Rs. 200] 
htrjaUiiidnj mr £20 to £50 (Rt. 200 - Rs. 500), and mri £2 to 
(Ra. 20 -Ra. 80) ; round the wrists gold liangles pdtliji £.\ Ui £2 
(Rs. lO-Rfi. 25), paulpatli £4 to £10 (Rs. +0-Rs. 100), nilpaUi £3 
£0 (Rs. 30-R^. fiO), and chude» £3 to £6 (Ra30-Rs. 60). and froi 
five to tcm fing4;r-ring3 made of gold studded with pearl.t ai 
precions stones. In the liack hair, licsides ornanK'nt.s, tlic wom< 
are fond of wearing wreaths of flowers, chietty red yellow or wlii) 
Buch as $urgi, ocliy champif ehevanti, mogri. dboti, and kevdo, which 
peneraliy cost IJrf. to Gd. (1 -4 on#.). They are clean, thrifty, hot- 
tompered, brave, and hardworking, but leiw tidy in their dress thau 
Chitp^vona. 

During the whole of the year, it is not oncommon U 
Shen™, while travelling fram one place to another, to go to tl 
houses of their acquaintances expecting to be cntertaine<£ Wlu 
B stranger comes to a house ho Is asked if he wishes to stay. If lie 
wishes to stay, the guest is given water to wash his feet, ia seated 
a mat spread in the veranda, is given water and molas^^es, and 
afterwards sei*ved ivith pdn'^upari. If his caste rules allow him 
cat with the men of the family, he is asked to batlic and is fumif 
with a Bilk cloth which he wears at meals. If he cannot eat with the 
family he is snpplicd with cooking pots and uncooked food. 

Moat ShcnvLf hold lauds which they rent to husbandmen. 




ivt in tirabftr hnd prain ; some contract to supnly the Pnhlio Works 

leat with ' .' . 'iictal.and I'uiUutiy roat€riak,and to 

(U and liri I ■ it timWr from thu fonisU. Some are 

or ahkdri cuntracturs aud moucyleinIt-Tii. some aro plciwiera, 

.inM HIV in Gov<*riiment servicu as clerka, village accouutants, 

veDQu and jnilicial officcm, scboolmastcrs, and paiela or 

venue collectors. On their arrival in K^iiara. judging from 

■s, like the Shenvisof MahrirA-shtra and the Koukan, they 

i"jcu umployod as ^nlin^o accountants and in ttiu higher 

and military pwta. Tlie iutoJUgouce and perseverance 

'lenn-i i^ sliown by their success ininauy professions and 

'^*-< in Bomliay. 

^, who are landed proprietors and traders, rise early in 

ly Hud go to work. They return at tun, and, after bathing 

-liippin", take a dish of ricc*-(>ruel or jtcj. They re«t for a 

and diuo aix>ut two, yoto work al>out three, come home at 

I. and after supping about eiijht or jiiue go to bod. Those* who 

!i Oovomineut servico take a moniing- meal at ten. go to offioo 

'■ ' ' Jter, and BUp on their return about six. The women rise 

•ruing, sweep the house, and, after bathing in hot water, 

p{>er cooking and driiikingves.selstoi)eetlmtthe Hervatit 

hem propuny, and make rice-gruel or pty for tho 

diUdrtm who bnjakfast between eight and nine. They next prcpai-o 

'JJ-M-.-r, and in their leisure of aljout four hours between dinner and 

r (1-5 P.M.) prepare l&mjp-wicks, moke flower gai'Iands, and 

t^ttint with their neighlmurs. Buya licfore iiix are allowed to play 

■hoot tlie honse; afu^r .sL\ they ai-e sent regulariy to school The 

ordinary monthly expenditure of a family of a husband wife and 

thnw children ia about £1 (Rs. 10). 

la religion Shenrtn are Smdrt^, followers of Shankarich^rya* 
Iding the doctrine that God and the .soul are one. Before any 
igioos ceremony the Hmii or burnt nacritice is offered. This 
^nlice consists of burning diflfwrent kinds of woo<l Mdth parched 
cooked ricL*, darbha grass, and clarified butter on a square frame 
nki of a nlantun Htem 6Ued with earth. They worship tho 
Hnary Bin<hi gods, ettpocially Vishnu, Gonpati, and Piirvati. 
«ir family irod is Mangf-ah and their family goddejis Shitntidurga. 
■ 'ing of religious obst;Tvances is the recitation of the 
.1 of the daily .service or sandht^a. This prayer is 
«rwl Iwfuru the morning meal after bathing and putting on the 
_^ diniug rolie. The prayer consists in repeating tlie twenty- 

^X names of VUhnn, in reHtraining the breath for a certain time, 
closing tho nostrils by the lingers of the right hand, in naming 
place where the prayer is said, and the time day and month of 
it is said, in otiering water to the sun, in repeating the 
I tiniL's, and, lastly', in auluting the g\iardian deities of 
ten qnarters of the world, lliis prayer, wdiich takes aljout half an 
to n^peat, is oiFereil a secoml time in the evening before supper. 
of them are ShAktA or woifihippers of Shakti or PArvati, 
wife of Shiv. They worship tne nhrichakra, the emblem 
PArvati, as the /in ^ is the emblem of Shiv. They offer to the 

■ 121S-I9 
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Shakti cooked meat and liquor, on whicli thoy aftorwards 
SliL-nN-is who ai-e not ShiUcts consiiier tliis worship a form" 
M'itclicraft, and the SUikiN perform tlieir ceronionitvi (*o socrollj 
that it is not known even to their npjirest neiyhl»ours. 
the Ramo time, n» the rites are celebrated mider the nanie of Uii 
service, the Sh^ts are not puutahed for hreaklug caate 
They also woi-ship the gramdevtitd-a or village d*Mtieft, which 
manifestations of Parvati and her sul>onImate spirit^.' Shenvi 
have a great dread of incurring the anger of these powers 
careful to win thoLf favoui- l>y sacrifices. The most dread* 
these Bpirita are Alvantin and Brahmu-rdkshaji. Alvantin ia 
ghost of a pregnant woman who has died Itefore her confiutiment, i 
tlie Brahma-rtlkflha«t in an unmarried youth who lias been drownc 
or died some other violent death. They l»olievu in witchcraft 
Boothsaying, and employ sorcerers and exorcists.^ They also rei 
Musuliudii saints or plrs, offering thorn plantains, cocoanuts, fri 
cense, and uiolasses. Theii* favourite shrines are in G«)a. Mai _ 
Saptakoteshvar, aiul Sh^nt^urga ; in Uokaru, Mahululeshvar] 
in KAmeshvar, Rflmling ; in Benares, Vishvushvar j and in Uaya 
Allahabad, llu<lrap£>i 

The principal holidays are Sanhrdnt, the passage of the sun into 



the sign of Capricorn (Janiiai-v 12th) ; 5/(('paru/ro or Shiv's night| 
Mdgh vadya thirteenth^ in I^ehrnary- March ; Shimga, the Indiad 
Cupid or Kama's day, Pfuilgumhiuldha fifttwnth, in February-March* 



Samvatgar Pddva, New Year's day, Ckailra sKuddha pratipnda, 
in March -April ; Rdmiiavmi, RAm's birthday, Chaiira shud'lha 
ninth, March -April; AahCulha ekddashi, the fast on AttkdJha shitddlm 
eleventh, in June- July ; Ndfj-jmnciiami the Ojbm's d&y, Shrdcati 
ehuddha lifteenth, July- August; iS/iniivtnt ud-urm'ma, cocoauut full-^ 
moon, in July- Angusfc; Qokutfisfitami, Krishna's birthilay, Shrnnat 
vadifa eighth, in August-September; Qanesh-chalurthi, Oaiipati'a 
bii-thday, liftddrapad shuddha fonrtli, in August -.September ; iJnwaJ 
the festival of Durga or PArvati the wife of Shiv, Aghrin shuddfid 
tenth, in Septemlwr-Octol>er ; Diodli or the feast of lights, Anhvln 
vadya thirteenth, in Octolwr-Novemlxrr; TuUi-puja, the wtMlding 
of the holy hasil, Kartik ehtuldha twelfth in October-November ; 
eclipses of the sun aud the moon ; and jdlraa or yearly fairs." 



* The wortliip of villng« deities sootiia Ui Itolonj; tu Uik osrl y pre- Aryan tvUgU 
The t/Tiirndfealtu ar« dcitict which sre believed to protect tii'Ms, villA^w, uid ton 
froia eril amrita and to ward olT pla^e, lire, ami flood. The; lure rcgftrded u ntuibWI 
h> bestow blflMflng^ bat ks «l>la tu prvvciit vWla. All ffritnulevahiii arv femalfs and 
are ktH}«*n u ammoi or mothvn. Xnc principal ore AiikleMnniA,SJndiuuinn, Bliumi- 
(l«v)vt», Rc>iiAvnRunm&, and KailaraniDiii. AiikViiti thi? Kmiluin! f<iri» uf Ankxln ; 8trai 
is !iin\ ; BltumirievBta, U from bftvrni the eartli mid iteca^fi g'»l>tesK ; Hdiuivar ii 
the town of that name ; and Kadra the fort and town iu the north of th« dutriot. 
The rillogu-moithtn's haw two ottuudants, Jotfja and Khunti. Jatjja m the spirit of ft 
division uf a Tillage, and Khunti of a Bub-di%-iuon of a viltAgts. lloUi aremalfw and 
mibjcct to t-ho ordtira of the village- mntlivre. Thiwt ftpirita have nn temples. They live 
in «tbv gnuiito or latcritoutlLirB which «tuid to tne least fra^uented part of U» 
vUlajM generally under thu bEiuIli of a large banyan tree. 

) The aootluayent aroGiulili^ or Komilrpiiik^. They jnmorally cooaalt the village 
deitiei yMmdevatdt and eometimefi flpirits whom tlicy call tHfidms. 

' ThesD holiilays change acciirdiiig to ihe lunar months. Iu Hindu leap or 
y«ar« th« hoUda^i are a month hitvr than their uiual tiow. 
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_^__ »'te or family prieste belong to their own caste.* 

■re called hhata or learned men, and arc ireattHl with much 

The priests ar« under tlie authority of their spiritual 

wr who is a dovotee or panydgi irho Iive« in celibacy either 

litdkoU in KArwir, at Khiinfipnr in Belganni, at Kaula in 

Iftr At NAsik. He was the only spiritual yuide of the whole 

*val conmiunity in Southern India before the Shunvia cams 

to KAoara. lie i* a Shenvi by caste. Uc is exwcted to Iw a 

man of leoniing. well versed in Sanskrit, and in tii8 3-imth neither 

nor coat is spared in training him. He enforces caste rules and 

by panishing the rofi-actory with fine or oxcomutunication. 

aJso power to restore those who have iK-en exp»?Iled from 

When Shcnvis appear before tlieir imiritual Teacher, they 

tc lh« g'lfhOing, that id they clasp their hands and Itow their 

I, and riK^tiive from him a nle.ssitig or lixhirvid. He takes only 

•&« meal at noon with some slight refreshment at night Uis 

lings are passed in reciting prayers, worshipping nis gods. 

reading sacred books or purdng. After bis niidflay meal be 

a while and then (lisposes of any que.stion of discipline 

'other subject that may liave lieen referred to him. In the 

be again perform.s his devotioHH. The teacher or gum 

lo hi^ntst rank in the community. He receives from his 

jllowers and discirlts marks of veneration in no way short of 

tloratioa He seldom appears in public without macb show, and 

fhcn he goes on a religious tour through his district he moves w^ith 

pomp. He is dressed in an ochre-colourod silk waiatcloth 

from the waist, a sbouMercloth, and a woollen or red silk 

F. and as he is an ascetic his head is shaved without leaving 

knot He is usually carried seated in a palanquin with large 

! ^ hanging over hia breast from the pole of the palancjuin. 

J. ,«iii is like a double-backeil easy cnair and ha-s a polo 

cur\es upwarda. It is ornamented with beautiful carving and 

[Dot differ from the Dt'ccan i^Onka or ido\-pdlkhi^ Before him 

ftvvral bands of musicians playing on all sorts of country 

lenta. Ho has a guard of mfss<ingei*s armed with swords 

rgnn:^. His opeu palauqtiiu is carried on tlic shoulders of six 
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'A mrohU fixoa the proper time for begiuumi; ceremonieft. He tunia uido the 

««il iaftuauw of anlhudly sUra ; be nameti children, telU their fortunea, prepare! 

Ui«7 luroMOpM, Ummii Iioiiflcs wnlls aotl poiidn, r1ii«iin(-i> nnd cOTuwcmtvs Wmpleft, 

•ad IwMthiM lfa« dmne tptrii into imajfo*. The uiuge when tint brought from Uia 

anker m pnriiied by woahirig with the Hve nnMla>;ta of the oow, and kept in a copper 

•Bt fntl m wKter fur twrinty-four hours. It is then token out lui J tho BAi:r«d lirv is liL 

While the tJK ii I'uminu the priests chaat vcrwa. The imAgo is kept haried umlor a 

Wtp of ric« tat AVrrmt nAlf &n lirmr ninl tli«t> overed with a Milk oloth. The prieat 

Ikm kFUchiM tlio iiiiK)(n in .ill the liuibv uid liiially brcAtha into Ita mouth. Th« 

ikCTMl (Int i« ajfain lit md tbt.' in)»ge ia fit to receive divine honours. Tho primt also 

rr>.U tU<- alinAiuu-, And din^^t^ liirth.marriafifc, pubiTty, thread, and death ooreinnmcs, 

^ditioo to giiU of tcntn and other articles, he is paid in cash as 

.-:, OJ. (4 ofu.) for Htmple puriHcation, U. (8 atv.) for a pub«r^ 

i::t;ruDr,y.4, ( fia. iJ| for a thread cerumoiiy. 14*. (Ra, 6) for* imtrriage, andGj. (R». 3) 

r a death. This is the Itaat they pot, and large luini are paid hy thuir richer patrone. 

■ TUi* i* a richly carvnd and <inuuueiitod open palaotiuin. It roevmblca two eaiy 

Mi lace to laoc with a bamboo pole arched in the nuddlo and straight at th^ 
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beaiBTs of the Hsliomian casto. It ia uhaded hv a largo . 
siik nmbi-ella ami Uagx «E diHi^n>nt colours aiitf ox-lailfly- 
oro waveJ ronn*l liira. Sorao of his retainers callf?<l hhdfi* or 
take tho load, singing in his praise and warning the people to 
hiiu due reverence. The bards are followed by two men 
silver staffs, Tho gura is styled piinco-aecctic or raj^au 
his monastery is spoken of as a throne or nnAa«»n, nr 
adds to his name the title SarMvaii or His Eloqironoe. B- 
the luace-bearers and the palanquin vralk four men, each caiiyiiig 
a liox about a foot aquan:, covered with red broadeloth. These 
boxes contain the god.s which the Teacher worships uud ttie 
vessels used by him in woi-shipping. From time to time ha 
\'imts the places where his followers live. In viijiting hin followen 
the Teacher's chief object Is to collect money. Besides the fines 
which are levied from persons g;uilty of offences or breaches* of rules, 
he takes contributioou of 2s. to £5 (Ue. 1-Rs. oO) from each family 
of his followers. Those who demur are induced to yield by tbe 
threats and perauasion of tho leaders of the loctd community. A» 
the Teacher draws near the creek or hill that marks the boundary 
of tlic village or town his followers come ont in a band to meet him 
with mu.sic. One of \\in people, generally one of tho richest, asks 
the Teacher to honour him by staying at his home. When he 
enters his ho.H's house the Teaclier's feet are washciJ and the water is 
Rprinkletl on all persons present. Afier the meal the Teacher fpves 
the hostess about a pound of rice and a cocoanut which he has 
brought with hini. While he stays at his rich disciple's house, the 
poor followers and people of other castes raise contributions aod 
send him presents ox food ami money. Before he leaves for Ilia 
next station a great feast is held, and at starting he is presoited 
with £1 to £5 (Ba. lO-Rs. 50). His colloctinj' and visiting t*>ur 
is over l>efore tho rains set in when the Ttocher returns to his 
head-tiuartcrs or goes to cue of his other monasteries. On the tenth 
day of tlm brightnalf of J'f»A/Aa(June-Jiily) of every vewhe feasts 
all his followers and withdraws into retreat for the next four 
months.^ On the tenth day of the bright half of Ashvin (October- 
November) he leaves his monastery and goes in state bejwnd tho 
limits of the \illago in which the monastery where ho has spent tho 
four months of his seclasion Is situated, lie returns to his dwelling 
after halting a short time beyond tho boundary. On the day when ho 
goes into retreat, on the day when his retirement is over, and on the 
commemoration day of deceased Teachers or punyatUhi, he sit-^ on a 
chair and gives to the assembled people holy water in which his feet 
have been washed. The Teacher's gods arc, the bdn-ling, an oWong 
stone found in the Nartjada ; Otuiujmli, a red conical stone found in 
the Narljada ; the Shaligram, a black oval stone with one of the sides 
Hat and marked with a natural hole, found in the Gaudaki in Nepal; 
the Suryakanta, a transparent crystalline spherical stone;the Chokra, 
found in the Gomti ; and other pebbles and images of Anuapuma and 



> During thcM foor months tbc TcikIiot rnttrply aroida bTI Bociol roatten ertm 
^-hat flODoerna the atTftin* of the tnoautory. lie kcopi himBcU wboUy ia ooamUDioa 
vith the god ol tiio moattUry, 



kAnara. 



m 



l-kriafana. and Biun and Sito. The articlen U8ch1 in worship 

ft hrnsA hell, a suioll couch sholl, a silver tray and pot, & 

lamp, and a !ip«>t>iL Thu TcacberK nNtalillKliment consists 

VK c I L*rk called piirupattfUijilr or manager, who looks after the 

'^' of the monastcrifji and the Teacher'B household ; two 

'■-sinj^cra ; two 6Ad/ bojrs learning the dutic^s of bh/xtii ; 
lyil bfiLliiuKu called tfuUiln; musicians, bearers, and messengers, 
i for th« horsefi, and a cattle- keeper for the cows and 
The TLi^acher has ninnasterte^ iu Chit^kula and Halge in 
r. in Kftula in Goa, iu Kh&nApnr tn Belgauin, in Hombayj in 
wij in Benares. The monasteries have landed property the 
of which, after defrajing the expe>nses of the cstabluihmcut, 
itiod by the manager Lo the Toadior. Tho only Sheuvi 
institutions in KAnaraare the ww^A* or monasleriea of their 
in Cliitukola or Sad.i.sluvgad and iu Ualgc in KiirwHr, 
we buil-lings of about 200 foet square, consisting of two 
, mn inner aud au outer, with tiled roofs. The outer building 
It aixttiun feet brood aud ten feet high with enclosing walbt, 
rutidu except at the back, the roof Iwing supported by pillars 
wocmI fir Ktono. ThiJi is .sot apart for tliti u»e of the ca8t« people 
d occasions when pnltlic dinners are given. The back of the 
* [a divided into rooms, which form the Teacher's dwelling, 
enclose a large courtyard whieh is wanted for light and 
speciftlly on holidays when largo numbers attend. Iii a 
let of tho courtyard i« a large well near which the Teacher 
tho other inmaten of the monastery wash. En tho centre 
ids tho temple of the god or SaraBvati OhaJcra to whom 
tuoimstory is dedicatod. This is on oblong building divided 
into two nnartiuents. The front f»ortion, which is the larger of tho 
two, w the place where worshippers meet. The inner ia tho 
ouictuftrj' of the god and is acceasihle only to the Teacher, the 
prieata, and the Brkhm&ns. These monasteries have a manager who 
LS a Shenvi by cotite, one thingi or horn-blower, one sweeper, 
0D« IhiU or bard, and ten musicians. Wheu the Teacher grows, old, 
if his life is tlireatened by serious illness, he chooses a disciple, 
rho ii* a bov of the Shenvi caste, and appoints him his successor, 
juld the Teacher recover, his HUcce.»wor acts under his orders. If 
Teacher dies without appointing a successor, the community 
one, and with the help of learned Brdhmana who instaJ him 
the empty throne, invest him with the powers of a prince -ascetic 
rajannyj-isi. As soon as signs of life disappear the Teacher's body 
broui;ht out aTi<J seateil on a I>ackiid stool strewn with sacred 
. iles^engers are s(;nt to neighbouring \'illages aud people begin 
jr at the monastery. When a certain number have arri^'cd 
iy is washed, clothed iu ochrc-coIourcd silk, and seated 
on a canopie<l ^tool with a silver sceptre iu its hand. Lamps oro 
bghted. mu.sicians play, and people worship tlie body, oftering it 
pUDtoiuA and oocoanutt, and acting as if the death was a Joyful 
event A grave is dog in the conrtyard of the monastery ami with 
pomp, seated in its canopied chair, the body is caiTic<l to the 
tLtid worshipped. It is set in the grave in a sitting position and 
Teacher strlkc« a cocoaxiat on the ctowa of its head and 
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Chiiptor IIL ni&kes an opening in the skuU in whicli a ghdligram stone i& laid.* 
PoDolation. grave is lialf filled with salt, cement, and camphor, it is complot 

covered with mud, an J an arrow or hdn linff is planted on it au( 
lights are kept bumiiip.^ For c-loven days aft^r tho Teacher's dt 
the nionasttry is the scono of public rejoicings as the Teacher's spii 
is believed to join tho divine essence. Li<jhU ore alwayskeptbuniin 
on tlie graves of all the Teachers, and, as is done to the gods, rice i 
offered and lights are waved over their graves every day before 
murniug meal is eaten. 

The most important of Shcnvi usages come under the beads 
customs observed at bij*th, during infancy, and on oocac«ioiis 
thread -girding, marriage, a girl's emningof age, and death. \Vhen tl 
time of delivery draws near the woman is taken to a temporarj' rooi 
of liamboo matting marie for her in the veranda, and a midwife 
sent for. The miilwife, who la either a Christian a Musalmifiii or 
low -caste liindu, remains with her patient for six days, and receives ; 
her fee 2«. to 4*. (Re. I -Rs.2) with food for the six days and tht- ml 
worn by the woman at the time of her delivery. When a child is boi 
the time i» carefully notod, and tho family priest is told. " 
comes to the house and prepares a horoscope in which he notea 
birlh-hour, day, month, year, and era, and the position uf the t 
After some days the family priest brings the horoscope spriiikh 
with vermilion powder, lie gi^L-rally congratulates the parents 
their child Iming Ixtrn at .so luckv an hour ami foretells the powc 
and wealth to which the child will rise. 

jBrrfJ. If tho child is V>orn at an unlucky hour, which is osccrtainwl aa 

soon 03 the family priest comes, the father is not allowed to see the 
child's face until he looks at the child's reflection in a cup of clarifiec ' 
butter and gives the butter with 3d. or 6J. (2 or 4 a/i^.) to 
Grjihman beggar. This is done to avert the e\'il consequen< 
which might follow the birth of the child. The family prit 
receives some sugar and Sd. to 10*. (2 ans. • Rs. 5) in mone} 
according to tho circuuislances of tlie family. Sometime-s when th< 
planets are specially unfric;n<lly the cliild is passetl luuler the belli 
of a cow and i^lven to some one who is not a member of tlie familyj 
and after a while, hronght into the house, and gifts of money, grain] 
and cows are ma^^lo to BrAhmans. In a few coses of extreme ill-omei 
tho child is given to a costeman who agrees to adopt it. 

On tho occasion of a birth neighbours and relations come 
uninvited and are given sugar and betelnnt On tiie birth of the 



'1 It !■ bolMvod thAt Mtiydtfii or yoyiji irhose spirita paas thrADch tlitu crown 
the h«ftd go rttnight to benveo. The Hitidui bcuovo tnat a hiiman heing by . 
PTKctiMi of AeU-oeuiAl ftod AUiiteritk-a ran attnin tlio power uf cciitrriiig hiii »oi 
m the crown of his bead and of dying &t wiU, when the Boal leavBS the body throncb 
a minute opaaiiig called Brahmaraitdhm, Tbcy farther lx*l>«va th«t a nmn wfco 
roaches thi«atato bovumM iuHCiutitjlu to all bodily BoSc-ringg and though cm 
dead ii capableof U^ing for a time without food or drink, even \nthout br 
ITenco tbe soul of the Tvaoher is bclievnl to dwell in the cruwD of bis hud, 
Hkull ia uracked by a cocoonnt or vonch-Bhcll that tho spirit may eacapo and «at 
heaven. 

3 It ia an oblong platform two feet broad, six feot lone, and But iacbea bight with 
sweat liOKl plant pljuit«d on on altar about 2 ft. x 2 ft. x 3 ft. 
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the midwife euU the navel cor"l with a knife leaving a piece 
iree inches long which is tightly tied with a cotton threa*i. The 
iUii is thfrn wrappcii in a cloth and laid in a wiunovring fan witlj 
bj iron nail placed under the pillow to ke+'p off evil spirits. When a 
Irth takes place in a honsc.tne wlioli' family arts considered unclean, 
U, on the eleventh day, the priest gives tbcm the five products of 
le cow. During the tirst three days tlie child is naTseu by giving 
the end of a rag to suck, the other end of whicli rests iu a saucer 
'rico-brotli and uiolawscs. The mother is given saltleas rice-porridge 
lid uiolaMfCS for the Hrst three days. On the first, second, and 
hird duy the child and the mother am littthe4l in warm water, and 
on the fourth day the mother and child are rubbed with cocoannt 
|(il anfl bathed in warm water. The mother is fe<l with rice, curry, 
id godnv or sweet gruel made of rice cocotmut milk and molasses, 
id vegirtabliis. From this day she Itegins to suckle the babe. 
aUiut two months the mother and the infant are rubbeil daily 
ith oil. and bathed, and cvci-y day the mother is given a decoction 
pt-pIK-r, ■.by ginger, cloves, and other spices. On the night of the 
Elh day neighlmursand kinsmen are a.sked to supon adish oH h hi chili 
le of rice, split green grnni, ctxwa kernel, molasses, and chirifit^l 
itter. Tlie satii ceremony is perfonned by w^orshipping a 
11 copper pot full of water on which mango leaves Hoot and 
mouth is stopped by a cocoanut daubed with vermilion powder. 
>me plantains and betelnuts, and a wild red ilowor called 
ttk<Ui, are placed by the side of the copper pot which represents 
^mhma who is Ijelieved to come in the guise «)f an old dame to 
rritt? its destiny on the child's forehead. A blank sheet of 
ipcr. a reed pen. an inkstand, and a penknife are also left near 
le offering, and the elderly people in the house keep awake 
le whole night lest any evil shouUl happen. The men read 
iligious books and the women dance the circular pkugdi douce, 
dancing the phugtti the women hohl a copper water vessel 
their haiuls and blowing across the mouth of the [)<>t, make 
luHinse sonnd- At the same time they move rapidly in a circle 
tding to half their height, leaning forward, leaning to one side, 
lost falling on their knees, and again drawing tbem^ves to their 
ill height. 

Next day before four o'clock iu tho morning tho offerings arc 

kkcn by the midwife to her house. Besides the offerings the 

idwife gets Gd. (4 ans.) in the case of a girl, and la. (8 an«.) in the 

use of a l«ov. Next day the child is kept rjuiet without lieing either 

ibbfl with oil or bathed. On the eleventh day after cleansing 

mse with a cojiting of cowdnng and bathing, all take the five 

ct-s of the cow from the hands of the priest. A burnt offering 

horn is made ready and two to twelve coatemen and women 

fcAstcrd. This is called the Brahman aantarptin or tho 

<fying of Brdlmiaus. A email obtong granite stone is rubbed 

ith oil and laid in the cradle, and tho mother, taking the lialw in 

hand, stands on one side of the cradle and says to a woman 

<b* on the othi;r side, 'Take (Juvind and give GopAL' 

.. l:i- vvouian receives the stone and the child is laid in tho cradlo 
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by the mother. On this the father, or if tho father is dead, the 
of kill, approaches the cradle, and after whisperinj? a nanie in 
chiJd'H ear, calls it out in a loud voice. Tlio naino wliich ia fixed 
theuIdt*rsof the family i» generally the name of a decenseil grand 
great-grand parent. One day, between tlie naming ceriauouy 
the thirtieth day after the birtlx, the mother goes to the well 
rulis with red [mjwiIlt the beam across the mouth of the well, 
waving lighted lamps drups into the well two Initel leaves and 
nut. This is calleil the worship of the wutor-j^fxldoKs ut JaldevattL 

When a boy ia three yearx old, on a lucky ilay fi:^ed by the pri 
his hair is cut and his head shaved except a ttift on the cro 
about three inches long and two inehoa broad. Before perfo 
the shavinw ceremony, Uaupati, Varun, and the MdtrikAfl shoold bo 
worshipped, and a burnt offering or ^m performed. If thoHi 
ceremonies are not performed a money payment has afterwa '" 
to be made at the time of the thread ceremony. The !»ar 
receives rice, molos&es, and a cocoanut, and 6(i. to 4s. (4 aN#.-Ha 
in casli, and a new waistcloth or a headscarf worth 2s. to 
(Re. 1-Rs. 3), While bis head is being shaved the l)oy is seated 
the lap of his maternal uncle, or in his uncle's absence, on h'lH father' >« 
lap. After the shaving i.s over the boy ih bathfd and the children d 
neighbours and relations are feasted Girls are never shaved. 

At some time between eight and twelve a boy is girt with the 
sacred threa<l. Alwut a fortnight before the thread-girding the 
parents of the boy tell their friends and relations who ask the boy to 
aiuner and present him with clothes and money. This preliminary 
ceremony is called kelvun or entertainment. Large haliK or shells, 
called mdnthavg or pendals, ai-c built over the court in front of the 
boy's house.' An elder of the family, accompanied by some women, 
the priest, and musicians, goes to invite friends and relationa On 
reaching a house the party is met by an elder, and the men are seated 
on mats in the veranda or the receiving hall, and the womeji in an 
inner room. Then the family priest on behalf of the boy's parents 
asks the people of the hou.se to attnml the ceremony, meutiooing the 
time fixed for its celebration, and from a silver cup droppuig into tfi^ 
hands of the eldest male a little vermillion-colourefl riee. If none 
of the men of the house is at home the message is left with the 
women, and the coloured rice is laid on the threshold of the froni 




* Tlie hatl U gcDorally about Bixiy foot loag. thirty fmit broiul, and fiftoeti fti 
lugh. It is a rectAngnlu aca9blding of barabroi bound by coir ru]w nnil sniifMii ^ 
M po«U of botul-lHilin or other wood. Tbo walls u« ntuls of split Iwml 
oovmd viih paiiii Icavei. Tlw ntot u Out and thatdwd by pUitol jtalm Icarea,' 
It haa twodivore and either four or eight windows whoM lint«U «re EostoonM 
with mango luavi-a. On onch side of the door« are |itaatain trees oat acroM at tho 
root bearing bunches of fruit. The iruiidc is hiin^ with cloth whit-h H Um bort. li|i 
poor is supplied aud put tip by thfWAdhvnuan, and if the bostii weU-to-Jo by atailo^ 
The inside vails aro nung with festoons of p^ipur of dtlTervat huus, au<l ad«nifd witr 
wax cre«p«ra and tinsel omamente. Facing the oast itauda a bower-Iikv altar 
wwnIh/i with four, six, or eightooraorsacoortiiDu to tlw host's toBte. ft* top la don 
and it rests ou bamboos or on bvt&l-u'wts, with ns many arches as then ore comers. I 
in duoorated witii dtnigns cnt tn ouiuuri-d papor, tinsel, and mica or biting. The 
of the hall varies from ila. 20 to Rs. 90 and of Ibo altar from Rs.S to Ka. 15(K T 
poor gensrally borrow tho bamboo*!, oooouiul karea. and poata, aod ipaad little 
omament. 



ir. Tlie women of the house complimeut their visitor^) and 

jy rub pink powder, tnmieric pastu, and Bandal oil on their 

»ws, liands, and necks. Then in return the women of the bonae lay 

the lap of the oldest of the inviting party a little rice, a coeuaiiat, 

iuie Wli'hiuta and leaves, and a piece of turmeric. The wliole 

gathered in a l»aHket which a servant carritw on liia head. Tlie 

^oachtr is also in%nted. If he attends he doeH not act as a 

rie^t. He is seated in a conspicuous place, his feet ore washed, 

id the water is sprinkled over the guests. He is also worshipped 

kd is presented with hamlsomc gifts in money or in clothes, 

in gold and silver vessels. Thread-girding ceremonies 

rally take place in the fair season, Matjh, Phdlgun, Chaitra^ 

'aisktikfi, and jMhth. The time chosen is in the morning at any 

>ar between six and two, which the priest declares to be fortunato. 

le day liefore the ceremony tlio father of the boy, helped by the 

luily priest, worships the family deity and feeds some men and 

of the caste. This is called devkdrya or the god -propitiation 

lony. About two hours l>t:fore the ceremony the musicians 

!gin to play on one side of the hall anil the dancing-girls begin to 

ice on another side, and Imth muHiciojis and dancing-girls keep 

■rforming during almortt the whole ceremony. Th*i musicians 

ro paid Gs. to 12«. (Rs. 3-R8.6) and the dancing-girls 8*. to £1 

s. 4- R^. 10). The guests begin to como half an hour before the 

lOny begins. Tlie men and women are seated separattdy in 

fux on mats. Tlie l)oy, after I>eing rubbed witli scented oil 

id l»nthed in the l>athing-room in warm water by one of the family, 

taken to the cook-room where he sits on his mother's lap and 

Ut rice, vegetables, curry, and sweetmeats with his mother. This 

tlie lost timu a boy is allowed to take food that has been tasted 

' anoUier persoiL After this he is leil into the booth stark 

ikod by his maternal uncle. The father takes a razor and in a 

>mer of the booth scrapes some hair from the boy's head. Thi-i 

lir with sacred gras.s, snami leaves rice, wheat, pulse, and millet^ is 

id in his mother's hand who puts them on a lump of bullock-duug 

rhich has been placed in the hall for the purpose. The boy's head, 

iQvpi the top-Knot, is then shaved by the barber who receives 

/. to is. (4-8 fiim.) an<l a pair of wtustcloths worth 4*. to £1 

If*. 2- Ks. 10) with food for th(; day. llie boy is again bathed 

itsdilo of the booth. After bathing, he is brought into the booth, 

d SL-atod near a raised platform facing the east with his father 

thf right side and the priest on the left opposite him. Tho 

priest thoD performs the planet-propitiation or gra/ushatUi by kindling 

i horn and burning rice darma, rumbad, palas, khuir, rutfi, 

ghnmi, durva, and jnmpal wood, clariHed butter, gingellv-seed, and 

-tee.' The boy is then led to the platform, and wuile he and 

r and tho priest sit as they sat in performing the planet 

^remony, tho sacred tire called upanaifan horn is kindled by the 
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priest by burning the fireldzids' of oonsecrated w<$od find claril 

Tlie boy then throws himself down before bis father, and tAiucbii 
hifi father's ft?et with his hanil hvga to be tau|^)it the duties of. 
Br&hmau. The father, taking the boy on his lap, and covering hims 
and the boy with a white sheet, whispers into his ear the Gtiyati 
the sacred prayur to the sun. Ait«.*r tliis, the family pi-ii 
girds tho boy's loins with ihtrfiha grass and put« the sacn 
ihrt-ad aoriMs the Iniy's left .shoulder, and fn^ttfus another threa*l 
tlie end of a ntaff of pulwi wood and hands it to the father 
the boy who posses it to his son. telling him that he is lu 
a BnUinisn, and that he ought to earn his livelihood by beg^ 
Tlie. priiisfc blesw^s the Iwiy, and he, hohlinf^ a metal ti-av in oi 
hand and the indaa ytaff in tlie other, snys Bfinniti hh'tkjtdn d^M 
' Be pleased to give alms.' The mother draws near and 
rice and some coins into the tray. ITicn the guests drop mont 
into the diali. Tlie mother's ahus are given to uie priest, and tl 
rest is kept by the hoy and made into an ornament which he wpj 
as llie fruits of hia fii*st earnings. His sistens and women rt'Iaii* 
wave lighteil lamps ronnd his face, and from .'V/. to 2«. (2 an^.-Re' 
is distributed among difFeivnt clashes of Brfthman.-} who come * 
large numbers. The guu.sta then i-eceivt: sweetmeats or ptckt 
of sugar, plantaiiLS, betulnuts and leaviat, ami lime, an| 
kvtire. Sometimes* tlie gne.sta are feasted before they leave. 
h dinner is always given to certain priests who have kept ll 
day as a fast and £ave not joined in the entertaiimicnt ni tl 
evening the boy is bathed and uses his new BrAhman puwera i 
presenting a burnt oHui-ing called vutktana hwn, in wlnrh twit 
of the nmthiid Fieus glomerata are burnt. ITien the father ti 
boy and the priests dine togethor, anil presents are made 
tho priests, the ceremony Ix^ing called m-uhmasaniaTpann 
satisfying the BrAlimans. During the next thrt?e days the 
playa the part of a i-ehgions beggar, bathing in the morning 
evening, and holds a tray in his hand into which female relatioi 
drop sweet balls. On the fouith day after a morning iire-sacrific 
the boy is di-essed in new clothes, the waisteloth worn hangii 
from the hi[»3 without the end being passed Ijetyreen Uie legs, 
then takes the po/rw staff and starts for Benares. After he 

fone a short distance, his maternal uncle follows him and persuade 
im to give up the pilgrimage, promising him his daughl 
in mamoge. The boy is persuaded, and when 4ie comes In 
presents the priest with two suits. Then a jkiUih twig is phuil 
in a small hed alx^iut a foot sfjuare, and a new cloth, two heU>f leav€ 
and one betelnnt are laid near it It is then worslupped aiK 
given to the priest. This concludes the ceremony, after whicli 
the people of the caste who have been a.sked to dine are feasted. 
Before the feast begins the guests go to the well with their dining 
robes and drinking cups, and after washing put on thinr dining 
robes and tilling their drinking cups go l<ack to the hall. In 



"^Tb* fiv« kiiuU 6f wowl u«, mao^. Wiytu, jntml, thami, auJ •m^or. 
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the mats have boen ri^movtiil aiid plantain loavra laid on the 
lund in long rows. The guests are asked to seat themselves 
ither on low square atools called mdndias or on platted palus leaves 
t opposite the plantain loaves. The men sit together in one part 
the hatl and tlic wouicn in another part When tlm gue»ts are 
some men dresw-d in diiiiug rolies come and serve salt, 
ckle5, rice, curries, and oonfectionK. The host and the 8ons of 
o house move among the men. and the hostess and the daaghtera 
t the house move among the women« each of them pi-cssinir the 
fst>9 to make a hearty meal. Before beginning to eat> each of the 
le gue«t8 takes a little rice iu his hand and atitws it on five spots 
the right as an offering to propitiate Yania's meiwngers, who are 
id othercv-ise to detile the rooii hy tht-ir touch. This in the last 
iWrvaoce connected with the thread -girding. 

Boys are man-ied between seven ajid seventeen, and girls between 
ux and eleven. The girl's parents privately propose the match 
I- from the boys parents his horoscope to compare it with 

I ■ ^. The comparison is made either by the family priest or 

some professional astrologer. If the horoscopes agnte a foniml 
sal is uuule by the parents of the boy. Then the parents 
ft what gifta or tnrtffikshana the bride's father is to make to 
e bridegroom, and what the bridegroom is to settle on the bride 
nirUlhan, Then the parents of the boy go to the girl's hou.se in 
!jig with friends, relations, aud ft priest, an<l adorn her with 
a ceremony which is known as the betrotluil or noirik. The 
ty then snp on a special dish of sweet fried cakes or god vwids. 
here is no fixed interval between the betrothal and the marriage. 
jicii a lucky day has been fixed for the marriage, both at the bride's 
d at the bridegroom's, large halU arc built at a cost of £1 to 
(Rjv lO-Rs. loO). An altar or niantap is built in the middle of 
de's hall fm'ing east. Ttie priest fi.ves a lucky moment, and 
.uilding of the hall is begun by planting at the south-weafc 
X a |H)st crowned witli au unhusked cocoaniit and some mango 
After this, until the day before the wedding, their friends 
and relations ask the bride and bridegroom to feast Au before the 
rea*l ceremony, invitations are is-sued and care is taken to pmvide 
foe all who are asked. On the morning of the day before the 
^e, they perform the dwkdrya to propitiate the family god 
le pulse or wild ceremony to please Oanpati.^ ThesQ 
onte.s take place both at the bride's and the bridegroom's. 

The evening Ijeforethe wedding day the bridegroom, accompanied 

male and female friends and relations, the family priest, and 

-girls, walks some distance beyond the village limit and 

in procession with the bauds playing and dancing-girls 

cing.' At the lx>undary thev are mot by the bride's party who 

come witli similar show. Botli parties sit on mats provided 



' In the pabc or ud'vt muHa ocreiiiony, a cocoannt, thrM twtclniiti, twn helel 
Ikbtu, ajid Mino moDoy with rice are lud on a plnntAin leftf to rsprvHot Oknpnti. 
Xta«ae uv wanbippvd by an elilvr of tliu Imuse anu given to th« piiist. 

* If A bridtmom belong! to a distant part \>l llie cvaulry he cvue« »oai« time 
htfon ud \w$m ue«r tli« village. 
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by the bride's father, who, while fireworks are U*l off, 
the bridegroom's feet, rubs him with sandalwood paste and 
and applies colonrod rio; to his hi-ow. The}- then cm Ui 
bridegroom's house and are served with sweetmeats, an«l ln't*?] 
siipijlied by the bride's father. This ceremony ia called 
boundary worship or nmfxntpvja. 

Early on the wediHng day at both the bridt-'s and bride^^ 
musiciauu begin to play, Bnd the bride and bridegroom are nibl 
with turmeric paste and l<athed iu warm water. 'I'he priest* "* 
make four heap8 of rice and worship Ganpati, or the cvilavf 
god, by laying on one of the heaps a cocoanut representing ~ 
Uid two betelnuts and two betel leaves representing the wivi 
Gaupali, Siddhi and Riddhi. On two of the remaining rice heaps 
set a copper pot full of water representing the \rat*>T-god or Var 
with a betemut, a silver coin, some mango leaves, and a cocoani 
resting on its brim, and two Iwtelnuts and Ixitel leaves with 9ev< 
more cocoenuta and two silver coins laid close besides it. 
fourth heap of rice is laid in a flat basket On the top of 
heap are set twenty-eight l>etclnuts representing the mrffnA-u*. 
cocoanut, two betel leaves, two glass bangles, a wooden comb, thi 
email cups with vermillion turmeric pow<ler and black eycftidyj 
and a robe or bodice. These are worsliipped to gain the good] 
of the female divinities or mdtrikds. Then, to gain the g( 
of the spirit of the hall or the mantttp ikvata, some mango M 
are tied with a cotton thread to a mviomi twig and laid in the 6i 
bosket by the aide of the rmUHica heap. Then, to win the influcm 
of the evil eye, a new earthen pot full of rice with a betelnut^nd 
a piece of turmeric ore laid in the basket and worshippwl. 
is called the evil-averting sign or avighna »nnjuik(i. Lighted li 
are ilieu waveil round the rice heaj>s, and those in the basket 
taken into the house and kept in the god-roora. Tlie. other hcaj 
with the articles placed on them, are also laid in a basket and tAki 
into the sanctuary of the family god, a small quantity of rice bch 
strewn under the basket Then the influence of the spirits 
dead ancestors is conciliated by offerings of f<x>d and by feedh 
nine BrAhmans in their honour which is called mhidi-^ffirddiJl 
Then the intlucncc of the planets ia made friendly by burning rn : 
palaSy khait; ruyi, siuivd, durva, pivipiU, and clarified hni 
nngelly seed, and cooked rice in the horn (ire. In their own hot 
the oride and the bridegroom are rubbed with t\irmerie. At the 
fixed as lucky by the priest, the bridegroom, wearing a waistcloth, 
shouldercloth, and headscarf, of scarlet siik, and the marriage 
coronet or bhdaing} enters the god-room, and after bowing to the 



■ The bhdging ia a coronet mad« of the pith of tho white conk, bendu, ^&chynoinea« 
•a|)ora, illicit grown in frosh water pntida iu Yull.tpiiF and Bonvifli. It ia Mtft 
ajul licht, and cui )>e cut into very thin aiiftete Jind tinv fraguicuta. A load wcnghing 
nil Indian mna c^mta I6t. to £1 12a. (Bv. 8- K«. ll>). Tlie tliitikeat piaoc is about a 
quarter uf a foot tludz and the loDg«ataboat twelve feet long. The weddiog corowati 
or bLdAtg oousists of two pieces, a lower and an upper. The lower half, whicl 
alxiut «ix iuvhee bro«d andtivc inchoa iiigh, ia like baU of a round tube rut lenp 
viae. Thia, vhich forma the trunk or baa* oovuriu^ th? brow to the ear*, ia mad'*] 
about ten platea each half an inoh Mttara oun-i-d to lit the bn>w-, and laid ov«rU{ 

■aeh other, joined by vdid parte, and oocoa pftlm-loaf ribs. It la bordertd bf two 
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start* for the bride's vnth friends, rclatioiw, the family priest, 

i)C-prlh. *niJ musician^.' Thoy pa-ss in pnwf.*iion with inu.sic 

the liouyf* of tlu^ Widt!^ tlie mother of thy hride^oom carrying 

bcrr hiuid & lamp of five wicks which has been kept burning 

Tore the houaehuld god^ from tbo beginning of the ceremony. 

The party is met at t)ie entrance of the bride's booth by the parents 

pf the brido. Ttie father of the bride, dressed in rich silk clothea 

iraabvit with water the feet of the bridej^room, and the mother of 

Ibe girl wavL'S round the boy's face a ti*ay containinjj lighted 

lamps and a cup of red water. Theu the girl's father holding him 

by the right band leads the Ikiv to the altar or iiunitap, where he 

*' ■ "ited on a bench and bis feet are af^iii washed by the girl's 

r with water poured from a pot by the girl's mother. His 

■! neck are rubbed with sandalwood paste and dusted with 

r, aud he ts sprinkled with rose water and presented with a 

I rich clothes. A pajwr, on wliich the lucky moment is written, 

^hippeil by thn two fathRr?. The parents of the brido then 

1 raw to rub their elder sons-in-law with sandalwood jxiwder 

>il, and present them with new clothes. A curtain of white 

is held l>efore the bridegroom which separates the hall into 

two. Tlie bridegntom then stands, and the girl's maternal uncle 

tarries or l'*ads her to the hall deckwl with omamonts, her head 

in particular being embellished with a profusion of jewellery and 

fl-.rvi-H. She is drc3se«.l in a fresh yellow cotton robe' the skii-ts 

.; from the waist like a petticoat, a bodice with short sleevea 

1.1: 1 » back, and a white shoulderchith wrapped round lier neck and 

biuiginif in front like a mantle. Her hoail is docorate<l with flowers 

ments and her brow is crowned with a coronet or tondla. 

opposite the bridegroom on the other side of the curtain. 

[Tiests repeat texts or mavfjfi-lAsfttfdv and one of them sits 

,. ...^;unga water-clock near the sweet basil plant on a square marked 

with quartz powder. When the lucky moment comes, at a sign from 

'' : the musicians raise a great din, and the priest, after chanting 

lie textt, five times over repeats the word Sdva/JJidn ' B© 

lii. Elach time thi.i word is repeated, the priests and guests 

i_r verm ill ion-coloured rice over the couple. The curtain is 

withdrawn, aud both the bride and the bridegroom take a garland 

of Howers from the priest and throws it round the other's neck. 

nevM Abntit )iAlf ut iocli thick and one inch broad. At the lower eixln tlivftf pioccs 
OMW* cu-veii f»cv« uf liuUB Irnm whioli twn [iiLh tawuiU, lui inch and n h^Uf in ttiani^ter, 
hang to the ooUar-boao and fceop flwiaglDg with the moiiaD of th« bead. At the upper 
waia of Uwac tMiicila are two amnga to faaten the coronet t<i Uio IicjmI. To the upper 
rim of the hftM, convex pieoet, about half ao inch thick an inch broad and «ix Incnn 
hutf^ vn fastened \ty tiioms called (/dldi ttintf till the curved biwie Is coinjilet4.<ly 
eovcred. The ahapv o! the ba«e make* tt look like a m'-ncock's tail. Tbu whole la lined 
with aheeta of pilfi of th« tliicknaw of fooUcap. The upper oilge ia embvUinheil by 
alt«nute white taiuctit alxiut an inch in dinmeter and upikoa cuvei-nil with linsvl. 
Itbm wbola nirface in atadded with small ti^irea and flowers, with baoda of pith laoe of 
vamaa breadth paBtMlonvovur tin- <jtLer like afri«w, painted green, yellow, and red* 
Wia erabeiliabed with papvr anil mica with here and there ponunnte of fake pearU. 

' The danciiig-girU aud uiuaiuiaus attend from the first to the fourth day. Tbo 
•Lkii..'iii;;-;^rla aTv [utid eight to thirty rupoen, aud ttie muHioiana ton to twenty 
■ 1 ratioiu called ^K/po. 
tL- ii, i;ivcn Ut the otficiAting piioat on the fourth day when tbe girl rcueivea 
the clothM of a ouurned woman. 
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Thon the parents of the bride como back to the hall and the 
of t!iu bride joias the riglit liandit of the bride aiid bridegroom, 
tho iiiotlier pours water ovor them, catcbinj^ the water in a 
and at the enr! of the ceremony, pouring it at tlie i-oot of a 
palm which is one of the bride's marriage gifts. The priL-st rcj 
the names of the father, the grandfather, and the great 
father and tlie family stocks of tlie bridej*room and the briti 
the girl's father says to the bridegroom, ' Fi*om this day she is gii 
to you ; care for her and provide for her comfort.' This is caU( 
the kinijfiiddn or giving the bride away. Wh^-n this ia over 
parents nf the bride give the bridrjjroom a waistcloth worth X2 , 
£5 (Rs. 20-R.s. fiO), a Rhonldercloth worth £1 10*. to £3 (Ha. li 
Rs. 30). and a hea.J«carf worth £3 to £10 (Rs. 30 - Rs. 100). all 
silk. They also give him a pair of gold bracelets costing £4 to i 
(R& 40-R8. 100), and a silver waistband costing about £S II 
(Rs. 25), or if they are rich a ^Id waiatbauil worth £15 to 
(Ra 150 - Rs. 300), Rich fsthors-m-Iaw also give a silver dish woi 
alwut £6 (lU 60) and a cup worth alwut £2 (Rs. 20), WTicn i 
is over the officiating priests wind cotton yarn in s double circle 
figure of eight several times round the necks and the waists of Vt 
bride and bridegroom, repeating verses from the VeAs. ^V^len 
figure eight ia formed the. yarn la cut at the points where the thrt 
cross. Tho upper half is drawn over the necks of the pair and 
lower half is drawn over their feet, Tliesc threads are oftetw; 
twiated into separate cords, and pieces of turmeric are tied to both 
ends. The upper half i.s bound round the left wrist of the ^rl au( 
the lower hair round the right wrist of the boy. These are called 
hatHcayjrddr or wristbands, and are tied with the object of keepii 
the boy aud the girl from chance impurities while the ccremouit 
are going on.* The fathers of the boy and girl then di.stributo mone] 
or u/Jisfiana to priests of all cliu^es, most of whom cotnu uniuvitLt 
The amtmnt given varies from 3(/, to 4«. (2 ftrw.-R^. 2) according 
the wealth of the family. The officiating priest then prepares the 
sacred fire called the Itija hum or parched grain fire in winch parche* 
rice or Idkyd.tvfiga and leaves of Butoa fnindo-sa jxtlns, samlalwc 
and clarified butter are burnt, the pair walking thrice round tht> fii 
and promising to be faithful to their lives' end. Then the br'^ 
holds the hand of the bride and both walk seven paces bofor. 
During this time the priests are chanting hymns, calling Atfni tb( 
god of fire to witness the couti*act. This is called the eajjtiijKidi ol 
seven-paces ceremony. The newly married couple are then seated 
on the l>ench in the altar, and female relations and friends whose 
husbands are alive sprinkle rice on their foreheads and wave lighted 
lamps round their faces. The rice-strewing is called shrs and thdH 
light-waving drti This ends the first day's ceremony which last^^ 
about three hours. After the ceremony ia over, sandalwood oil 

f}iuHte and powder, rose water, plantains^ sngar, and beteluuts andj 
ea^'es, and lime are handed to all the guests. On this 
bridegroom takes off hi^ coixmet and sets it in a square tnarkf 



> Clianc^ impuritiift an cftused hy e birth or a doAth within Um Mrentb degree 
reUiiuoihip, 
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,th onartz powder collod talav, near the spot where the spirit of 

e hoD or manlap dewita is worshipped. Soon after this the guests, 

mg the pannits of the hridt^room, retire, IcaWng with tlie 

room soim* young men of his ago as hw Le.st-man and ono 

"ftiit who is cftllod ilhf'do. On this and the two following nights 

e bride anrl bridegru»jm sleep near the coronet on the square 

taacked otf with lines of quartz powder. 

Early in the morning of the .second day at both mar^'ia^e halla 

mu^iciauK play for alxmt an hour. Tlie bride'.s imrents Hen<l lK>y.') 

ask CAste pt>ople to dine, and a party of men and women from 

o bride's house, attended hy musicians and daucing-girls, call the 

iple from the bridegroom's hou.se. After the bridegroom's people 

i rt:.st of tlie guests come, the bnde and bridegroom ai'e seated 

the altar the bridegix>oni weai'ing the coronet, and rice is sprinkled 

their brows and lighted lamps waved round their faces. The 

net is tiien taken oil* and the pair ai-e seated on two low stools 

close to eaeli other, and women guests apply turmox'ic-tuited 

ut oil to their foreheails, temples, cheeks, shoulilurs, wristH, 

ins, and feet. A large copiior can filled with turmeric-tinted water 

placed between them, and into this the brideiproom dips his left 

nd and the bride her right hand. The priest then holds a gold ring 

iiig to the bridegnK)m and a betulnut in his right baud over 

. and Kuddeidy dn>p.s them into the water, when the bride 

d bridegroom struggle to pick out the ring. If the bridegroom 
iccceds in picking out the ring the bride has to pick out the betel- 
it and give it back to t)ie priest who also receives the ring from the 
ridegroom. This ring-pickin" is repeated either twice or five tiraea 
The last time the succes-sful picker of the ring is loudly applauded. 
the bride is successful she keeps the ring. When tne ring has 
fished out the bride and bridegroom splash each other with 
ater from the can. The brother of the bride then takes his sister's 
lace, who retires to one of the posts of the hall and closj^s it in 
er hands, while the brothers-in-law keep splashing each other till 
>i in. Then the bridegi-oom goes to bis wife and drags her 
to tlie liath-roora where thoy arc bathed in warm water 
iheir female relations. Every evening for four days games 
U und evens are played. A dinn«r calK^d hmydddn «>jrwtn(£- 
or the daughter-giving dinner is then served, and, about four 
afternoon, the bride and bridegroom's people sit opposite each 
. one party headed by the bride and the other by the bride- 
oom. Cios* to the bride and bridegroom ai-c heaps of betehmta 
\ which they nlav at odds and evens, wJiile their partizan.s cheer 
applaud, and tlie musicians and <!ancing-girls play and .sing. 
fa-sts till one of them wins all the nuts, or till evening when 
game is drawn. When the game is over the women of the 
bring twii trays, one with sandalwood oil and vermillion 
and the other with betel leaves and sticks of dry molasses, 
ices of cocoa kernel, and a betelnuL The bride then washes the 
idegroom's feet and rubs him with .scents. She takes a folded 
>te] leaf in her right hand and puts one f^nd in the bridegrooiu's 
alb. lie catches it tightly with his teeth and she bites at tlie 
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other end and tries to pull it from hid month. This is done 
times over and the same thiii^ Is repeated with the kern* ' 
sticks of molasses. These games give the guests mnch amu^>- ^ - 
Thon tlie bridegroom takes the betel-leaf cigars, the sticks of 
uolaAst^s, and the cocoa kernel in his right hand and puts them into 
the bride's mouth. \S^'n this is ov«r, the bridegroom pick<< Uii 
bet«lnut from the tray ami hides it in his dress and the brid« 
searches for it. WHien she finds it she hiiles it in her dresa and he 
in turn looiis for it. This is calleti the betelnut game or ■ 
khel. Then the bridegroom puts on his coronet and sits wit i. j _ 
bride in the hall, women i^prlnkling rice on their brows and waviiu) 
lighted lamps round their face* At about eight the guests. lnAh 
men and women, are entertained by a party of dancing-girls who sing 
and dance to the music of pipes and guitars.' Tlie guests then go U» 
their homes. 

On the third day the second day's ceremouies and entertain mento 
are repeated, except that instead of the kanyddtin M>jnATdf1h 
dinner is given to the relations and friends at the liride's 
During or al'ter this feast the bridegrtxini tinds fault with i\w v. 
bride's people ai-e treating him, ainl feigning anger leaves nun 
taking* with him his best-meu and servants, and repairing to a 
temple or to the house of a friend at some distance from the 
marriage hall. He is closely followed by Ids brothers-in-law, who 
entreat hlui Uj tell them what has annoyed him and to return. After 
much pt;rsuasion, he agrees to return on coodition that the bride's 
brothers and sisters come to him with their wives and husl>antis, 
each pair tying together the ends of their shouldercloths. The 
brothers-in-law go home and return bringing their wives axA 
Asters with their husband.^, and dancing-girls musicians and 
some trays of refreshments. On reaching the bridegroom all take 
their seats, the dancing-girls singing and dancing ana the musicians 
playing. After refreshments the i'rothers and sisters-in-law come 
to the britlegronm and coax him Ui rL-tum; and the eldest brother-' 
in-law, with his wife on hin left, takes one of the hridegroom's 
hands in his. and bis elde-st sister-in-law with her husliand on her 
right takes his other hand in hers and escorts him back. Then the 
brows of the bride and bride^oom are daubed with rice, lighted 
lamps are waved round their faces., and games of chance are played. 
On the morning of the fuurtli day musieiau-s play, and as ou-the 
second and thin! day the bride and bridegroom are bathed in 
turmeric water. Between nine and ten the mother of the bridegroom 
comes to the bride's house accompanie<l by women, boys, dancing-girls, 
and servants caii-ying winnowing fajia, betel leaves aju! nuts, 
oocoanuts, and pieces of bodice cloth. The bride and bridegroom 
are seated in the altaror «Mi/i/«^j, on two low stools with tlie parents 
of the bride and the mother of the bridegroom. The priest woj-shipa 
the heap of rice and the betelnuts, in which dwell Ganpati and Varan, 

' Buidei what the lioit sivm them tlia dAncin^-irirb get money from the ciiekta* 
0]i& of Uto guraits gives ft iliDicer nioiu-y ami xkIch her to call out the iium ciMm ' 
other gnest, She caUb out h m name uddiog JJaulat jdtia ' May bis wealth innmmr , 
MwlhoMcordiiigt^ibH mb&Daor hiBtuiupur gives ber from 34. k)'.!^. (2an9.-Bo. 1). 
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id they are fiven to Mm along with some silver coina The parents 
Fthe bride tnen place at the feet of the couple a flat square basket 
rith nxtcen lighted turmeric-paste lanipej and, after worshipping, 
jivf it to the mother of the bridegroom saying, 'May yourpoaU?rity 
rospt-r throuf^h the merits of the gift of uur daughter.' Tjie priest 
ion tiiked a little. «ilt aiid wheat and sprewls them on the tloor, 
drawing two figures of elephants with his forefingei-s. One of the 
|te^hanta belongs to the bride and the other to the bridegroom. The 
sgroom then lays a robe on the bride's elephant and the brido 
B a .shouhlorcloth on the bridegroom's elephant. They then 
ontheir ri,'sp<?utive elephants. The bride's brother puts a bodice» 
a cocoanut, a bet^dnut.two lietel leaves, and a silver coin in each of 
l^jixtevn small winnowing fans called supt ie, which, under her mother' 
^^B-Uw'b directions, the bride gives to women whose husbands are 
^Blive. ThcKc married "women, or eavd^hiTis, come up where the bride 
^MandA and receive the present after having their foreheads marked 
with Vermillion paste. This is called ahiHniddn or the gift of the 
go>i>.le8s Laksliuii. Then while musicians play and daucing-girla 
dance Che relatiomi of the bride give clothes and money to the 
ide and bridegroom and the bride's parents make return presents. 
e bridegroom's people then go home and a feast is held both 
t\w bride's and the bridegroom's houses. About one o'clock, 
ith great ahow, the bridegroom's parents send sweetmeats, fruit, 
" leaves and beteluuts, plantain leaves, sugar, and butter to the 
> of the bride and aiik ca»t4^ {HiOple to lunch in the bride's house, 
where at about four the bridegroom's people come in procession. 
~Vhen the guestti are met luncheon is served, and, as on the second 
td third day, until six o'clock games of chance are played with 
mta. The bridegroom's people then go home and after supper 
burn in proce-nsion to the bride's house, where they entertain the 
\» on their own account To this entertainment the bride's 
lie, who pm-posely remain in the house to avoid being asked 
Join the otiier guests, mockingly refuse to come until they are 
tentlv pressed to do so by the bridegroom's parents. After thia 
I bridegroom puts on the coronet and sits with bis wife in the 
redding altar, whei-e rice is daubed on their brows and lights are 
ivfti round their faces. A larye number of cocoanuts are heaped 
' ktt in a corner of tlu! Iiall and tlie five-wicked lamp or 
'.w, wliich was brought by the mother of the bridegroom 
on the rirst day of the marriage, is set on the top of the heap. 
The brido distributes the cocoanuts first to married women 
rlioeo fathers and mothers-in-law are alive, and then to all other 
riod women. The women then pass the upper end of the 
tt's rolje, which has hitherto been wound round her waist, over 
^breast, left shoulder, and back, and tuck it into the folds of the 
on the riglit side : they also pass the lower end of the rolte 
veD the legs and tuck it In behind. Curing the distribution 
cocoanuts Oie bridegroom leaves the hall on some pretext, 
id docs not rettiru for some time. While he is absent the bride's 
jple take the bride from the hall and hide her in some sea'eb 
rt of the houae. When the bridegroom returns liia father-in- 
law t^lls him that his wife is missing and that he ought to find 
a 121$— 21 
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her. The bridegroom and the best-tntui set out in seareli 
taking the luckj' five-wickwi lamp or »hiikundiifa. lu the net 
U>ey lay hold of sundry things of Irifliug value and curry Llioin 
as booty. When the bride is fouud the bride and hridp> 
back to the hall and join the gin-st^. Before tlicy rem.-h tliu 
bridejCp"Oom's sister stops tlieni and prtvents tliem from im 
till thoy promise to give their daujjhter to her son. After this 
bride and bridegroom Eiroseatod on plantain leaves iu the hali oot«i< 
of the ]>ower with ten women and tlieir husbands, Uie ends of 
women^^robe8bt^intftiedtotllu5rhusbauda*shouldendotha. Thewf 
of the house as well as some women euenU tlien sprinkle rJ. 
brows of all. Thisi.s callej the dduddiyfivtli 8he« or rice 
on a plantftin-lcof stalk. The liridegrooms father then clu 
eight uien of his family stock and makes them »tand in a 
heuled by the bridegruom. The bi-ide then lays a plantain It 
before each, aurl on the leaf puts sweetmeats and fruit, 
then lays two betel leaver and one betelnnt id the hands of 
and WQvca a lighted lamp round their faces, .She next ti^ea 
narrow-necked bottli; full of heated clarilicd butter, and wftll 
from her huslmnd [X'Uriiif^ thv butter uri the plantain leaves, withot 
breakiiiij the fall from the tir-*t U) the la.st The eight j^iojit^ th 
eat. This is called ajtfitavurffa or ho-spitality to eight meniliera 
the family stock. The bride and bridegi-oom then come and sit; 
the men of the bridegroom s party, the parents of tlic bride folh 
iheni, and the mother of the bride ifKciirt^ tlie mother of 
bridegroom from the spot wliere the worapn «it to the meu'.s asMuml 
TJiert^upm the prifist, on behalf <)f the bride's parents, repeats 
following verse : ' We have cared for our child till now, aiw now 
give licr to j'our son. We pray you to treat her wiUi a mothei 
kindness,' The bride's father then makes the bride sit on the lap > 
the bridegroora'.s father and her mother maho-H her sit on the bnd< 
groom's mother's lap. This is called opui or making over. The boi 
mother then lays in the bride's lap five cocoaiiutH, a little rice, 
bodice. Then the ends of the bride's and thn bridegroom's rttbes 
knotted together. The pair ri>fe and enter tlie hous4>-, when; they b 
to the gods, and then to the parents uf the bride, toncliing their fe«t 
with their hands and receiving their blessing. On this, with thftJI 
bride's friend.s and relations and the bridegroom's people, they go i^M 
proces.sion to the bridegroom's house. On arriving at thebridegrooro'^H 
the party stands close to the front door, llie bridt-grouui's mulho^l 
enters the house and retunw bringing in her hands a metal cup full 
of water and a tray which contains the five-wicked lummng lump 
and four rice-flour lamps. She first waves the wat<;r round the faces 
of the couple and throw.s it in the courtyard, and next, after waving 
the lighted lamps round their face.s, places the hanging lamp in the 
bride's right hand. Then the bridegroom, followed by Uie brid^H 
walks into the house, care lieing taken that the bride does not trea^l 
on the threshold and that she flt<-ps into the house with her right 
foot first. On entering the reception hali, the bride hangs the lam| 
to ft hook which has been placed there to receive it. Two suuares i 
quartz powder, one about one and a half by three feet, the otbf 
•bout two fe«t by three aud a half. ai*e di-awu on the hall door . ~ 
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>anr] a half apart Ou the smaller square two plaut&in leares 
little ricf ou each leaf, and five copper pots, are piled one 
lihe other, the lowe.st put Lt.-iiig the smallest aud the nppci-most 
Olio of these coppvr wts contains a g-old ring. The 
^and bridegrwmi sit on two low gto«la in the larger aquare. 
'jridegroom t&kaa a metal tray, and spreading rice on it 
name. Thi^D, which Is the bridu'i^ married name, is read 
«od tho letters in which it h traced are worshipped. Then 
M* rlr4> the poL-*, and the silver coins are given to the priest. The 
: in tidcea by the bride and the copper pots are kept iu the 
ki>u>e. i'he bride is next lieated iu a baaket full of rice, and 
uht and ri.'l»tiomi present her with uriiameuts ami coins. Then 
the gods' room, ami, after liowinj^ to the gods, return and 
Lt r scat* on their stools. Their garments are untied and 

^jroom takes off his raorriage coronet, which is separated 
cord and tied to the main post of liis house, where it ia 
^k to decay.' A amall dinner party la tbeu given to rcktions and 
rsenda. Early in thi> uiorning of the lifth day the family priests, 
m the bride's and bridegroom's houses, worship the basket coutaining 
lothers or »iufr/Zrd9 and the apiriU of the bower or mantap 
■•is, and throwhig a little rice on the basket take it away. A 
of men and women from the bride's house come to the 
im'a to ask his parents, himself, the bride, and the people of 
ouflo to dine, while bo^'s are sent to invite costemen and 
■n. Wlion the guests arrive dinner is sen'ed between two and 
iti th'- nltcrnoon- The first row of guests is heaxled by the 
ith hin wife on In.s k'ft, and the second row in headed 
„.. Kim's father. The bride pours a little heated clarified 
r on the palm of the bridegroom's hand and sprinkles some more 
■—''uud. Tho bridegroom oflers rice and pours out a little of 
:, which he sips alter Iaj"ing a gold coin ou it. The brido 
- tiio gold coin and rctirua to whei*o the women take their 
V After Wis meal, wheu the bridegroom rijies with the male 
the brido comes to the bridegroom's plantaiai-lcaf and cats 
lof the food he has left and ruceives £1 to £3 (Ks. 10 - Ka. aO) 
her husband. After sunset, wheu the hall is lighted, the 
fde, with her mother in her train, comes to her husband with a 
BY containing small lighted lanip.<< called nirdvjaii^, and waves 
>ni first round the bridegroom, his father, and his next-of-kin, all 
whom give her gold and silver coins. Tho brides father and 
Kfthor then give Sothes to the bridegroom, and his parents and 
istuen. Then the bridegroom's parents and kinsmen go home 
bving tlirt bride and hridt^oom in the bride's house. On the 
ruing of the sixth day a party from the bridegroom's parents 
le to the bride's to invite the bridegroom, the bride, the bride's 
"parvDts, and her relations to dine ; castcmen and women ore also 
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invited. After <.Uimer presents of clothes are made by the 
groom's parents to the liride.aml her parenUt anil relations. The j^ 
then retire. On the morning of the tenth day the bridei 
worships the north-west post of the wedding booth after wi 
dinner is given to relations and friends and the lxx>th is dia 
Till she comes of a^ tlie bride passes most of her time in her fathc 
house. During the first year after marriage the bridegroom goes 
his £ather-in-law^8 on all great holidays, and is presented with net 
cloth e.H. 

Girls generally come of age between thirteen and fifteen. Wbc 
a girl comes of age she is decked with ornaments, flowers, and 
costly robe, and seated in the front veranda with a pair of lami 
burning on both sides of her. and musicians are called to play 
front of the house. News is at once sent to the husband. Fenu 
friends and relations bring rich sweetmeats, sucli as 'nevris 
ckavdas, and prcseut them to the girl who is made to cat a pe 
of them in the presence of the visitors. From the first to tl 
fourth day she is treated in the same way, but ia considei 
impure, and those who touch her have to bathe and puril 
themf^elves. On the fifth day castewomen are asked to dine, _ 
the girl is bathed and the garbhdddTi or pulxirty ceremony is 
perfonneil by making her sit with her husluuid on stools in th^ 
front veranda. After the ceremony ia over the husband either : " 
at the girl's or takes her to his own house, and performs the hi 
sacriticc. Her parents-in-law or other next of kin present the bi 
with a rich robe and a bodice in which she dresses. When 
ceremony ia over the quests are feasted, and the young pair 
seated and friends anri relations give them presents of clot' 
After this rice is sprinkled on their brows and lighted lamj 
waved round their heads.^ 

In the morning of one day in the seventh month of a woman's 
first pregnancy the women of the husband's faniily go and ask 
castewomen to dinner. After dinner the pregnant woman ia 
presented by her husband's parents or his nearest relations with 
robe which she puts on. Women guests then lay in her lap, 
cocoanut^, betelnuts, and betel leaves. For her hrst confinement 
girl generally goes to her father's. 

When there seems no hope of a sick man's recovery, gifU arc 
made to the family priest and other Brdhmaus as an atonement 
for the sins of the dying man. In the case of the well-to-do the.se 
gifts consist of cows, furniture, clothcji, metal vessels, money, grain, 
and Bometinies land. The poor give copper coins and things of 
small value. While the gift« are being made the nearest of kin sits 
close to the dying man and comforts him, assuring him that his 
family will bo well cared for. Just In^forc death a piece of gold is 
laid in his mouth and a few drops of Ganges water are poured into 
it, and the lips, ears, nostrils, and eyes are touched with clarified 
butter. Witn the first signs of death the body is brought out of 
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■ The (lubenrty ceremony ia performed eittivr at the baibuul'i or th« hther'i booM 
Kt whichereT ths girl h»ppeiu to be «ta;iDg. 
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and laid with the head to the north on a part of the 
previously washed with cowdung strewn with sacred 
and covered witli a wooUea cloth. The dying man is laid on 
cloth, and the name.s ot Kim and Ndi-^yau are uttered in his 
liear, and if he can, the dying man repeat^! them. When all ia 
(he chief mourner liathes in coltl water and shaves his face 
has head except t)ie toj>-knot. Attu r shaving h« again luUhes in 
Wttter and sew a new earthen vt'ssid at the feet of the corpse, 
which, with the help of the family priest, the son or next of 
who is tlic chief mourner, prepares gnndgni or hou^hold tire.* 
,1,,. .1 f-eased leaves a widow she sits m a corner in the veranda 
t oecklaoe or Tnarif/atgiUra, with which her hu»t>and adomet) 
f wedding day, is Hist removed ; then her bodice, her glass 
iid olhi-r ornaments, one hy one, by the eldest female next 
i hvr liead is shaved. The necklace, the bangles, and tho 
itrti in the botlice and laid near the head of the dcccacicd. 
-11 bathed in cold water, and dressed in a red robe whose 
• lid covers her head like a veil. Except the adult male 
y<vrs of the family who are younger than the deceased, or those 
' ' r than tho deceased and whose fathers are living, oU 
up to the seventh degree shave their heads, beards, 
, i.juataclie. A >iftmboo bier la made ready, and a white cloth is 
jht to serve as a shroud. The body ia tirst washed in warm 
r io a sitting and itien in a t^tandiug position, and dresse*! in a 
new cloth. If the deceased is a married woman who ha» died before 
h«r husband, she is seated and decJcud with Howers and ointment, 
saodalwoud oil and r^^d paste are rubbed on her brow, and rice 
coeoonats betel leaves and betclnuts are laid in her lap. Tliese 
honours are not shown to a widow. All ornaments are then removed 
by the chief mourner, and, under iustructiomi from the priest, the 
t-Viv is wound in the shroud by friends and kimcpeople. It is laid 
on l^ie bier, fastened to it by a strong rope, and a copper coin is tied 
to the end of the ^roud at the feet. Bamboo batons arc tied 
tog-.-ther by coir rope in the shape of a triangle and on this'an 
oarthen jar with a burning cowdung cake and some live charcoal is 
: 1 i^L Thia frame the chief mourner carries in his right hand 
m; .: from coir ropea, aa he walks in front of tho bier, which is 
i.r Hfdon the .shoulders of four men of the caste. The priest walks 
t.< 'jind with the fri<"nda and relations of the deceased carrjTng in 
iii- hand some of the materials r(;qnired for tho funeral ceremonies. 
Ail of the funoral party go bareheade<l in sign of mourning, 
llif chief mouiucr drawing across his left ahonlder a wet piece of 
the cloth which was tx)ught for the shroud. Some of the funeral 
party, who arc either relationa of the deceased or ai*e inferior in 
p'"-ition to the reat of the party, carry a metal cup or panchap<if ra, 
a metal tray or tdmban, a low stool or mdruii, a small water-pot or 
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> AocxinllDg t<^ the rnlM of his religion cvenr Bribman ought to keep alight tb« 
fifw tluU WM kio-iled on tb« A».y at hin thre«a*c«rctnonv. Bat like othar Brumuu 
the KiUViLr Sbeti>'U, oitvr luttiii); t\f- fire g<^ nut on the lourth day after tlio thread 
oprvifUMiv, rekimllo it ou ihoir marriage day, on thv day of • putwrty ceremony, on 
!})« btrtfi of a cbtltl. and on the day of luuntng th« child. Fioalty it is light«(l on Um 
lUf of death and a^un on tht eleventh day after death. 
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tdmhio. a cooking-pot or cJtarupdtra, and rice. When the I 
partv have left the honse. the widow accompanied by all of 
f»iiitly i.H led to the l}ing-in room or to some seldom vised part of 
house, and this is h (.-iicf forth set aside for her ase. On appr* 
the hwniing-i^ouii'i the biur ia set ou the y;round for ft hliort 
when the bearers change places and the coin in the end of the sh 
is untied and laid on the groond. On reaching the burniiig-jBTOuni 
tlie bier is set dowu aud a spot is efaiXien for the pyre and sprinki 
with cowdung water, and three liuea arc drawu on the earth wi 
au iron nail. The earth is then worahipped and a hole is dug in 
girrund and fille<l with water and blades of >tacred grass. Then cloM 
to the hole the chief mourner empties the burning cowilong cake 
and live charcoal he has brought in the earthen vessel and prepares 
a fire called manlragni l>ecauac the priest con»ecrates it by eliauti 
verses. Keanwhile \ng» of woml are hea[>ed together and the bod 
JH untied from the bier, j<tripped of the shroud which is takeji lij- 
Mhiir, and laid with the hea<l to the north. After tljiM the w; 
baud of the garment is loased and five balls of unbaked wheat-Hou: 
are laid, one ou the brow, one ou the mouth, two on the shouMe 
and one on the che.st If death )iap))eued at an unlucky hour 
figure of a man made of wheat-Hour is placed near the body. T 
chief mourner lights the pile from the ore. at the head if it is a m: 
and at tho feet if it iu a woman, and then at each of the corne 
fanning the Hxa with the end of his shouldercloth. Ue then tak 
some water in a metal cup fi*om the hole that was made close b 
and walks once round the pile spilling the water in an unbroki... 
stream. When the circle ia completed a layer or two of heavy logs 
ue heaped on the body and the bier is pulled to pieces The funeral 
puiy remain on the spot till the body is completely consumed. 

When t!»e body is completely coiisumetl, the chief mourner fi 
Vkith water the [lot in which he carried the tire, and, setting it 
his left shoulder, picks up a Rmall stone which is called the aahm 
or life-stone and holding it in his right band walks round the pild'' 
beginning Ids round from the left of the head if the deceased is a 
man and from the left of the feet if a woman, and making a small 
hole with the stone in the bottom of the pot through which water 
trickles. When the first round is completed tlio hole is enlarjred by 
a sec' nd blow of the Hfe-stone, when the second round is finished 
it is further enlarged iu the same way, and at the close of the third 
round the vessel is daahed to pieces on the ground. The life-stone 
is wrapped In sacred graas and carried home by tlie chief mourner. 
As soon as he has broken the vessel the chief mourner .strikes his 
band on his mouth and cries aloud. He then sits on a low stool 
and ofiers the life-stone rice, cooked in the cooking vessel and made 
into a ball. With the rice a ball of unbaked wheat-Hour is offered 
to the stone, and water is poured from the water pot into the metal 
cup. The whole party then go homo taking with them the life- 
atone, the metal vessel, and the low stool, which are kept togethe; ' 
in a safe place. The corpse-bearers remain with the mourners tt 
the^ can see the atars, and, after touching fire or niinl-iivc leavi 
which the chief mourner sets before them, they go to their horn' 
The mourners take the simplest food, without milk, clarified bu 
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-■ - iM I ^' I p on GOata. The chief moumur takes onlj 

1 1 1:', .iiljout u>iiu» salt, au(i alwtains fruiii all social 

.'■ •:■ : • T\ tenth 'lny, Uif family gods being worshipped 

MJiii \^].•. I- Fi'.t a kiiistnaii. At the besinning of each luoal 

*fuQOuraer otters A ball of rice to the lamp which is kept 

on tlie spot whi'rt' the deceased died, and covers the lump 

le ball with a b&nitjoo basket. The basket is taken otT every 

ndoK the nioiinier v4ta, and is again put on after otferin^r a 

tjall mid reiiiuviiig tlie old one. On the sc&md day the chief 

»r. aeeouipHJiii'd by the priest, goeji to the buniing-ground if 

is wat*T near it, or to some convenient spot by th« aide of a 

or rivnlet, with inotal vessels, fire, rice, and the life-stone, 

)king the rice oHci's a ball with water to the stone. 

On the thinl day, after otFeriug rice-balla and water, the chief 

Uii/Uruer n^in goea witii the priest to the burniiij^-gnjund, sprinkles 

nth the five prodncts of the cow the apot where the IhmIv was 

irnt, nnd gatners the ashe* into a three-cornered monnd and 

hla^ies of itarbha prass uvor the mouml. Near the heap ho 

ive unrifH- cocoanuts, live wheat-flour balls each on a blade of 

thrive in a line and two at right angleii. Near the 

. ^imall earthen jars or (/fiJ^rts are wt aloncf with the 

dl& and the sacred f^r&ns, and near thcin a l\all of rice is laid 

numtwr of small yellow tiags are planted, and a second ball 

ric>d and twuid water are offered to the stone, wliich ijs kept close 

the monnd of axhes. The mourner, after asking the deceased to 

.'pt the offerings, leaves the Imniing-grouud taking with him the 

the bones gathered in the small jar, and the a-sne-s in a vessel. 

'l»one-gatlu:ring ceremony is [».*rt'<jrmed on thy third, fifth, 

ftveath, or ninth day after death, hut generally on the thinl. The 

are thrown in a spring or river and tlie bones are kept 

jfuHy till an opportunity otfers of taking them to Benares or 

>kan) to be thro^^-n into the Ganges or into the sco. Fi-om the 

L»h lo th*; ninth day riee-balls and water are offered, with an 

Iditional hall of wheat-Hour on the fifth, Reventh, and Jiinth day. 

On the teuth day five iinripc cocoonuts, with five lialls of unbaked 
^hemt-Huur and tive blades of saerud gi-oss, are offered in addition, 
tlie liall of rice which is daily given to the life-atfme from the 
to the tenth day. The stone is nihlied with Hesaiiuini oil, rice 
rc oficred, frankincense bunied. and lightwl lamp.H waved 
it. The crows are asked to take the baJls away. If, even 
much praying, the crows do not come, the mourner takes a 
of the sacred grasH in hia right hand and toucLes the right 
rith it He carrio-s the Hfi!-stone to some pond or river, and 
^g with his fact- to the east thiv^wa it over his heail so that 
* inUj tlie water. Then he grws lionie and puts out the lamp, 
kwlng the burning wick baekwanU till the flame is dead. WTten 
J light is quenched the people of the house raise a cry. On the 
avuntl) day all the inmates of the house receive from the fauiUy 
iust the five products of the cow, and perform the ghrdddha or 
muriul ceremony, wluch consists in feeding and presimting the 
xtnily prieat and other Br&hmans with cowa, clotnes, umbrellas, 
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shoes, water vessels, and money. On the twolfih day balk 
cooked rice with wat<;r are olu'red to the deceased in hU hoi 
and thrown by the cliiof mourner into a river or .spring, and ) 
caste people are given a feast which is called The Heaven Feast 
Vmkutttli gomnrddkana. If death came at an unhicky oiomeni 
the house is left empty fifteen days to six months. For twelve 
months* after a death, the last day of every month is markwi bj 
a ceremony called nuisik or monthly, when l>aUs of cooked rice ant 
water are offered to the departed soul, and two to twelve BrAhu 
ore feasted. At the end of a year a i^pecial ceremony is performs 
called vanhtk, and this yearly ceremony in repeated during the lifi 
time of the sons or next of kin when two to twelve caste peoi 
are feasted. On the twelfth, the thirtieth, and the last day of M _ 
twelfth month after a death a person of the sex and age of the" 
deceased is fea.ste<l ami, in the name of the dead, is presented with 
a complete suit of clothes. After the death of the next of kin, his 
heii-s include the dead for whom the next of kin nfw»d to perform 
Hpecial ceremonies in the number of their forefathers or pUru, 
who are worshipped every year in the dark half of Bhddfajiad 
(Augnst-SepttiiilK-r). This Heason la^ts for ft fortnight and is called 
inaKdpitripakjtJia or the great commemoration time. 

The Teacher or guru is the head of the Shenvi community. 
Social di-symtes arc inquired into at meetings of adult males, the 
proceedings are reeortlud and reported to the Teacher, who passes 
his decision, which is final, and is enforced on pain of loss of casta 
Only in very stirious cases does the Teiicher make a personal 
inquiry. At present K&nara Sheuvis are not prosperous. But 
of late many have begun to study English, and as they arc an 
intelligent, ambitiou.s, and pushing class, they are likely to rise. 

KuBhaathali or Sa'rasvat Brdhmans, numbei-ing 1 131 of wh 
arc 695 males and 6W females, aix: found in Kflrwar, Kumta. HonAv, 
and Sirsi, thinly scattered over the whole coast between Goa an< 
Malabar. They take their name from Ku-shasthali, one of the 
tidrty villaffe^H of the island of (ioa. Thpy are comninnly known oi 
Shenvipaikis or people of the Shenvi class. But they disHke thi' 
name, and prefer to be called Sj!ira*>vatH. a name common to 
branches of Qaud Brdhmans. They are said to have come 
Rdnara after the establishment of the Inquisition (1580) in Qo«; 
but th((v. or at least some of them, probably came earlier cither 
when Coa fell to the Portuguese in I/ilO or when it was taken by 
the Deccan MusalmAns in 1469. According to their ow-n story 
they separated fi-om the Shenvis long after their arrival in K^nara. 
The cause of separation wtm, accordmg to one account, a propertj^| 
dispute between two leading fainilieji. According to others, th^* 
split arose about 150 years ago out of a religions nnarrel reganling 
the choice of a spiritual Teacher, as the former Teacher had two 
disciples and failed to name one of them as his successor. Tha 
whole Shenvi community ranged themsulvea on (oie aide or th^H 
other and ill-feeling rose so high that they agreed to .separat^l 
one side keeping to the north and the other to the south of the 
Gang&vali river which runs thi*ough the present sub-division 
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The two branches are still keen rival^ especially in theit 
'Vt for Government ft»?r\-ice. Tht'ir family stocks are 
ivaushik, Kauiulanya. Bliaradvdj, and Atri. Their family 
oniJ p>idesscs are, MAng;c»h, Sh&ntndurga, Mahalakshmi, and 
imi-N£niyim. Their profcs-sional swrnaines arc Kulkarut or 
itAUt, Niidkarni or vilLagu headman. Mauevii-U; orchainlK^rlain, 
cluutuane or chamhorlain nf the heir-apparont. and Ugrandavani 
or steward The three last surnames are said to date from the 
tiao of the chiefs of Ibkeri or of Bednur in Maisur (1560-1763). 
Bwy are said to have formerly borne VAgle. Pandit, V'aidya, 
TeUng-, ami othur Shenvi surnames; bol few of thcae, except 
Bamiit, aro nmr in nnc. Two families named Bbaradv^j and Atri. 
wbo»e household jfjJdess is Mhilsa, are said to be SiUashtkArs 
whn have amalgamated vrith the Kushasthalis. The shrines of 
Uip pod Hangesh and of the goddess ShAntAdurga, vrho arc the 
tiuld deities of the Kaundaya, Vatsja, and Kaushik stocks, 
: Of>a and are the same as those of the Shenvis. So also the 

■ of iriiAlsa, the patron go<ldesa of the Atri and Bhilradvcy 
^.'i, is in Goa and is the same as that of the S^isashtkArs of the 

i« two stocks. Some Kushasthalis are also votaries of Lakshmi- 

finivan of Uaiiuiotta in Ankola, and like the Sd-sashtkiir votaries 

oi this god, are buuiid to shave, the lie^ds of their unmarried girls 

when they take them to visit Lakahmi-NArAyan's shrine. The 

n,\tM.>=; iij common use among men are, SheshgirirAo, Vithalrio, 

dxiio, LakshmaurAo.SubrAo, IMmchandrardo, Fadmandblmj'ya, 

' . vii,Ganpavya,Sheshgiriapf>a,andVenkappa. Common pet 

y^i\K aro, ^uttu, Biilu.aiid Che-rdu.and for yirls, Ammani, 

_^i. Formerly the common honour-giving endings to 

were the KAnarese appa father and ayya sir ; these 

have of late been almot^ entirely suppliuitcd by the Mar4tha rdo. 

^' "'so, in addressing^ women, the KAiiare^e amma or mother has 

1 place to the Mardthi brii or madam. The KAnarcse antma 

' emotiu in women's names, Durgamnia, Kdlamma, Devamnaa, 

utbera, being not lesa common than such Mai-itbi forms aa, 

RaiitAlidi, lUdhibdi, and Lakshmibdi. Marriage is forbidden 

beiw^en families of the same .'niriiamo or stock name, and the 

Kuahasthalis neither eat nor marry with other divi^onsof SAraavats, 

Exrppt a greater tendency to stoutness, which is speciaUy notable 

MK'.tig the women, and a greater love for neatness ana show in 

dreoa, Kushastlialia do not differ in appearance from Shenvis. 

Though their home tongue is Konkani, they read and write 

KAnwrem and Maratbi, and many of them know Knglish and 

HioduKtioi. Their houses and their furniture do not differ from, 

those in use among Shenvis, except that Kushaathalis have 

-•— r-roUy more cows and she-buffaloes and a larger establishment 

■ vants. Tlie staple diet is rice, cocoanuts, clarified butter, milk, 
uiuUtssea, pickles, split pnlse, and spices. Those who are SliAkts, 
like the Shenvis who are .ShAkts, eat the ilesh of fowls and sheep 
and drink liquor when they worship the goddess Durga. Most of 

^*^ m break their fast on rice-gruel and piclcle, and dine and sup on 
Bned dry ricu with curries ur vcgctanlea. Their holiday dishea 
richer and ^^Her than Shenvi mshes. The men use anuff, and 
m LS18-22 
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both men and women chew betelnnt and betel leaves. Their clot 
are i^ayer, and their ornaments finer, riehc-r, and more neatly w< 
than those of Shcnvia. They are clean, hardworking, ctinni 
and intelligent, and as clerks, lawyers, and Government aerv 
hold their own with any class of natives of Western India. M 
of the lucn arc in Government service as clerks and iu<Ucial 
revenue officers. Some ai*e pleaderfl, aome are lantiholders, v 
headmen and accountants, and some are traders and brokers, d 
in cotton, rice, and other OTain. Tliey are the most intluont 
natives of the district, though of late their influence has sumewb 
declined. They rank with Shcnvia and SasashtkJlrs and 
considered the social equals of liavigs and Kuukauobtha. 

Both men and women are uj) h^- sunriae. The women mind 
house and the men, who are not in Government aervioe, go 
work as dealers, clerks, and law agents. They return to breucfi 
about ten Those who are employed in Qovemmcnt offices 
wheat-bread and cotTce or tea in the morning about seven, breakfi 
at ha]f-pa»t nine, and go to office soon after breakfajtt. In ti 
afternoon, they have cake or bread, aome home-made Hweetmeata, 
tea or coffee. All womfin. and the men who are not in Govern: 
service, take ricc-gniel between nine and ten, and dine bot 
one and two. After dinner the men rest and the women pass i 
afternoon in cliatting, visiting tlieir neiglilwurs, or sleeping. All 
men return home after auiiHet and after supper go to bed a' 
nine. Most girls go to school till they are eloveu years old. 
almost all boys receive a good share of schooling. Tlie ordi 
monthly expenaes of a family of five vary from £1 IOa to 
(Bfi. 15-Ra. 30). They arc Smfirta and worship the same gods 
keep the same holidaj-s oh Shenvia, except that they do not 
fairs ot jatrag and hhand or hook -swinging festivals. Their pri 
belong to their own caste and are treated with less reapcet than 
among other linihmans. They have a Teacher wlitwe monastery is 
at ShirilU in Homivar. who seems to have been chosen by them 
after they separates) from the Shenvis. He is a Knshasthali hy 
costo and is unmarried. His position is the some as that of the 
Shenvi Teacher or gum ; but his authority ia said to have ktely 
declined. 

Except in the following points, their ceremonies do not differ from 
those of the Shenvi-s. The bride's people generally advance Jt20 
JR100(IU.200-R^.1000)to the bridegroom which he invests in jewc 
for the bride. Instead of on the foui-th day of the tluvad ceremoni 
a boy pretends to start on pilgrimage to Benares on the momi 
of his marriage day, and is induce<l to return by the girl's 
who comes in procession and promises to give him his dat 
During a marriage no ceremonies are pei-f ormed in the bridegroom's 
house, except the sprinkling of rice, the waving of lights, and thi 
feeding of relations and friends on the day the bridegroom retm 
to his house. The bride's people send to the bridegroom's house 
the materials re^juired for a grand dinner. These are carried 
procession with much pomp ana the bridegixwrn goes by himself 
nis father's house and is present at a dinner to the caste people 
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ght, on his return to the bride's, lie has to find his wife, who is 
newhen; in thn honsc, and a Imy dreAse<l in wonian'R cinthea 
.•"i in her place in thii Wfidiiig hall. When the bride^ooin 
ltd the briile thuy worship Hve nnijcalU-a or cobras made of 
On the evening of the tifthday the bridegroom, wearing 
iage coronet for the last time, sits with the bride in the 
booth. The evil-averting threads are taken off their 
and the bride hands eocoaniits to the guests. Ou the last 
thh wi-Nlding, iMther the fourth or the seventh day, while 
enti^i and relatives are feasted in the marriage booth, tne bride 
i»d brid^room are bathed in turmeric-water and served with 
inner in the marriage booth or mdnthvi or manlap, the bride going 
b the ceremony of ta5tting some of the food left in her 
bajod's plate;. A special dimier i^ givi-u to the people of the 
m'a house, when the pirents of the bridegroom present 
' iter-in-law and her mother with clotltes. On the eighth 
ftfter the marriage a procession is formed and the bride and 
m are taken to the bridegroom's house. On entering the 
the same cerumouies are performed as among the Shenvia^ 
f^oda are worshipped, and a costly supper is given. After Uie 
eeremonio-s are over, and until she comes of age, the bride 
most of her time in her father's house. WTien a man is 
ed a second time, the marriage ceremonies last for only one or 
o dayni. 

Thpy have headmen or adhijdkshds who summon and preside over 
ct'tiog^ and settle social disputes, their opinions being subject to 
eontinualion by the rt^Iigious Teacher to whom all procee^iings are 
suUmttud. The dcei-sion of the Teacher is enforced on pain of 
loss of caste. The SaraMvats are influential and well-to-^io, and 
being harrlworking and ambitious, are likely to rise to the higher 
grades of Oovemment service. 

Ba'rdeska'ra, numl>ering G67 of whom 340 are males and 317 
fenuU*"i, firi! found in small numbers in Honavar, Kuinta, and Sirsi. 
They take their name from the Goa BArdesh or twelve villagea, 
between the Panjim river and Savantv^i. They are said to have 
e into Ktoars from Qoa and still have intercourse with those 
caste who are settled in Goa. They are a division of the 
ilcAnt,and their names, suruumes, and family gods arc the same 
ihowof the SaiuwhtkArs. They have nosubdivisions. Till lately 
kh«y did not rank f<o high as the S&sashtkilrs who neither married nor 
ale with them. Now the two cla-sses have begun to dine with each 
ur and to lutermarry. In their Qppeai*ance speech and food, in 
ir dre.ss, and in the make and furniture of their houses, they do 
ditfer from S^Ua.shtk^rs. They are hardworking and thrifty. 
of them are traders, the rest are landowners and village 
en. A few are weU-to-<lo. The monthly expenditure of a 
fWniily of two ailults and three children averages about £1 (lU. 10). 
Like the 3A»(ashtlalrs they are Vai-nhnavs, reverencing the bead of 
Partgili monastery in Goa and employing Sisashtkdrs as family 
ts. Their customs do not differ from those of the Sasashtkars. 
<>y have began to teach their boys English, and wre a prospcroas 
And riMug da^ 
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Kudaldeska'x*Si numbering; 324 of whom 1 67 are males and 1 i 
females, are fouiul in the Snpa Ruli-ili vision. They are Kftid lo )i&i 
been originally settled in Qoa. They take their name from Kuf 
a villago m Savantvddl, vrhcre they stayed for some time aft 
leaving Goa. The origin of the di\nsion is said to have been 
social dispute. Like other Stii-asvat Br^hmaiis they seem to hA> 
come from Goa on the conqueat of the country by the Pot 
Their stock names and family god.s and goddesses do not 
from those of the Shenvis. They have no subdivisions, and in 
appearance do not differ from Shenvis. Their home tongue ia 
Konkani much mixed with incorrect Mar^tlii. They can speak and 
write Marathi, but their spL-lling and pronunciatiun are bad. ^b^Sflj 
live in one-storit>d hou-ses with mud walls an<i thatched roofs, witi^ 
a coiinyard in fronU In fofwl and dress they do not differ frmn 
Shenvis or SdeashtkArg. They are mild, simple, temperate, aiu 
orderly. Tliey own land, whlcK they till with the help of labouroi 
and live on the profits. As a class they are well-to-do and fr« 
from debt They take f(Kjd cooked by Shenvis and Sdeaihtkiire 
but Slienvis and SAsashtkars do not eat with them. The men lool 
after the fields, the women miud the house, boys go to schmd froi 
seven to sixteen, and girls help their mothers. A famih of tive 
spendii aluut \2s. to £1 Ss. (l^. G - Kf^. 14) a mouth. The}- 
8m4itfl in religion and look on the head of the Sm^ monastery 
Shringeri in west Maisur as their spiritual Teacher. Their custou 
do not differ from those of the Shemda. Tliey learn to read 
wrjtt! Kanarcsc, and have begun to take to trade. 

Fedneka'rs, numbering 102 of whom 45 are males and S^J 
females, are found in small numbers in KarwAr and Rumto. I^cj^f 
are .said to have been originally settled in Ooa. Tliey take the^^ 
name from Pedna a village in Qua, whieh is said to have lieen Uieir 
first settlement in the Konkan. They are said to have split from tlie 
Sjls^ashttcAr oonmninity on aeeount of some social dispute. In 
appearance, itpeech, names, and dress, they do not differ from th^| 
Sksosbtkars. Their ordinarj' food is rice. puW, v^etables, artd tial^' 
Tliey are not such good cooks as the Sarasvata or Dushastlis, and are 
less fond of eating. Tliey drink uo liijuor and eat no animal f< 
except fish. They are landhiildt-rs and petty dealers in spic 
grticeries, rice, Tn-telnuts and leaves, and vegetables. They are not 
well-to-do and do not hold so good a social position as the SAsasht 
A family of five spends about 14*. (Rs. 7) a month though thede 
of the daily life of the two classes differ little. Tliey are a religio 
clans ranking as Vaishuava or followers of Vishnu. They obey tl 
head of the PartgAli monastery in Goa, and do not differ from \hS 
S&sa-ihtkdrs iu their religious obsen'ances. Their customs and 
social rules do not difft-r from those of the SdsashtkiLrs. They 
teach their boys Kf^nnrese and are contented and well-ioHlo. 

Sanoja Brdhmans, numbering ten, are all strangers, paasing as 
religious beggars from Upppr India to RAmeshvar and other holy 
places in the south. Tlioir family names, family go«is, and surnames 
are the same as those of their main stock, the Upper India 
S&rasvatd of Kanoj. The men lu-e tall, muscular, and wf 
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in appoamnce, and with notably long hair. They sometimes 

ut'ittuT tiii' head uor the face, and with their long whUkera 

moQstachoH look more like Rajputs than Brfihmans. Their 

tongue is Hindi, which they use among themselves and in 

to the people of towns and large \'illaKes. In small 

and in the extrouic south, where few understand Hindi, 

Ihey ©ipwss tliemselvea chiefly by signs. They have no houses, 

halting for a day or two in roatl-side ^^Ilftgc^ and towns, cooking 

l!i- ir fiXKl in rest-houses, in Brahmaus' coui-tyards, in temple 

uriM, or under river or lake-side trees. Thuir staple diet is 

■ - -ilse. and clarified butter. In K^nara, where these articles 

lit to get. they live on rice and vegetables, which they 

.t, the housCsS of Br^mans and VaifihyAa. They drink no 

1 utid eat no tlesh, bat smoke Indian hemp flowers or bhang, 

,ich they are so fond that tliuy go without food rather than 

.„. jut bhang. They are olistiuate and gree<ly, but hardy and 

brmvt*. and have a surpriung power of enduring fatigue and hunger. 

*' * of them are beggars. Unlike Gos^s and some otuor 

i 'US beggars they almost never acquire wealth. Any money 

lh*^y get is s[>ent on blidng, tobacco, or opium. 

Probably because Upper Indian pilgrims ami beggars of all 
CAStctf pass themselves off as Kanoja Rrdhmans, their position as 
BnUimaus is disregarded. The local BrAhmans do not allow them to 
dine iuhiilf their hoasea, but give tliem their food outside, generally 
in thf servants* dining place. Tlu:y generally sit till one or two in 
til'- nioniiug, singing song.s in Hiudi. Tht-y are uj) before dawn, 
an-l ofivr bathing and embelliahing their brows and arms with sect 
ulurkHt, go bt^gging from door to door in Brahman streets or to 
Vai-^hyu sjiops. They return about uoon, and after dressing their 
fotxi. take a hearty meal, amoku ydnja, and sleep til! about fonr. 
In the evening they wander begging, and return at dark with 
firewood and pulse. Tliey eat the pulse either raw or tooked. 
And then sit in a circle drumming, suiging, and smoking till after 
midnight The onlinary monthly expenditure of a smgle man 
ia uboat B«l (Ra. 3). They are generally Bh^g\'ats that is believers 
in «^>nai the theory that Ortd and the soul are one, and that all 
floda ftte equally worthy of worship. Still they regard B.&m and 
Kri shna tui their spocial patrons. They Wsit all sacred placca 
whether Slmlv or V^aishnav. Their customs do not differ from 
thoae of Upj'er Intliau tiiirofivats. They are miserably poor. 

Traders inclndod fourteen claasos, with a strength of 8978 
flS'i* males. 4124 foimiles) or 2i2 per cent of the Hindu 
j.. riiUtton. Of these 3332 (males 1 770, femnles 1562) were BAvknle 
Viihis; 1917 (males 1057. femnles 8(j0) Mallavsj 1082 (males *)55, 
females 427] Banjigs; 527 (males 2.57, females 270) Eannad. 
or Vaishva Vanis; 477 (males 260, females 217) IWndekdr V&uia; 
467 (males 236, females 221) Telngu Banjigs; 322 (males 170, 
females 152) Ndrvek^r Viinis; 272 (males 143, females 12<)) Lild or 
Saryavaanshi Vanis; 112 (males U7, females 45) Bhflti&s ; 102 
(males 45, females 57) Pednekdr Vanis ; 59 (males 29, females 30) 
Lob^niis; 37 (malea 21, females 16) Gnjar^t V^nis; 261 (malee 
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125, females 136) Komtiga; and 21 (males 19, femalea 2) 
Vauia. 

Ba'vkule Va'nla, numbcriug 3332 of whom 1770 are males a 
Ibd'l foinahis, are found ouly in Karvrir. They aoem to bare CO 
from Goft at the same time aa the Shenvia. They take the wnrd « 
after their names and belong^ to the same family etooks as the B4d 
k&rs. Thonamosof monai-o, Knsht, Oulba, tiaua, Pbatta, Pundh' 
ItUoba, Il^ma, NdrJiyau, and Mnrno; aud of women, Uiilbe, B&ij 
Lakshmi, PtJirrati, Ucfvki, Rukmiui, and Kashi. Their family 
are SliivuAth of Angdi in Karwiir, and Mhdlft^of Mddadul in 
They hnve no surnames, and persons belon^ng to the same 
do not intermarry. They have no subdivisions and neither eat n 
marry with any other trading class. Both men aud women a: 
eliort, wheat -coloured, strong*, aud regrular featured. Their home 
tongue is Konkani and they can speak Marathi. Their houses ore 
gi'uerally small with walla of mnd, narrow verandas, front yard^ 
and thiitchcd roofs, not different from the dwellinji^ of Koknas an 
other cullivating" classes. Their every-day food is fiiih, rice, veget 
"bles, and condiments, and their special holiday dishes aro pt'tig 
or khir that ia rice cncoanat milk and molasses cooked togetbe 
Kod vadda or pulse and rico cakes fried in cocoanut oil. They eat 
animal food, but do not drink liquor. Thoy aro moderate eaters, 
goo<l cooks, and fond of fish, tamarind, aud chillies. They dress 
m Brdbman fashion, the men wearing the waistcloth, the shuuliler- 
cloth, and thd headscarf ; and the women the bodice and Llio roba 
whose lower end they draw back between the feet. Like Kaonad 
V&ma they wear flowers as well as gold and silver omomente. 
They are clean, hardworking, thrifty and even-tempered, hut like 
other traders not very honest, thongh they are less hard and exact- 
ing than the Bandckiira. 'llioir hereditary calling is trade. Most 
of them go hawking, canning headloads of rice, oocoanuts. fruit, 
spices, betel leaf, and cheap sweetmeats. They also own and till 
land. Some of them who have landed property are able to meet 
the cost of birth marriage and death ceremoniee without riiunin 
into debt, but most are poor and forced to raise loans to meet epeci 
expenses. They rank with B^udek&rs. Their ordinary life doei 
not differ from that of the fidndek&rs and other Konkaui-speaki 
tradera. A family of five spends about lOjf. (Ks. 5] a month. The 
are 8m4rt« and consider the head of the Shringeri monastery thei 
spiritual Teacher, employing Konkanssth, Joishi, or Karhida BrAh- 
maos to perform their ceremonies and showing them much respect. 
TTiey have a strong faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, and sorcery. 
Girls are married between seven and twelve, and boys between four- 
teen and aighteen. A boy is girt with the sacred thread on his 
wedding day. ITieir other wedding ccrcmooiea last for six daya 
and do not differ from those of tho Sheuvis. The bridegroom haa 
to pay £2 to £20 (Ra. 20 - Rs. 200} to the bride. They burn their 
dead, and, after ten days' mouming, feast their oaste people on 
the twelfth. Widows* heads are shaved and they are not altowed 
to marry. Their other cnstoms do not differ from those ofjtho 
Btodek^s. Social disputes are settled according to the opinion of 
the majority of the caatomoa. They formerly made mucn money 







if coblmband trade in salt. Since this has boeu stopped their 
a>nditton has declined. They hare lately begun to send their 
children to school. 

Mallavs, numbering 1017 of whom 1057 are maleii and 860 

ft>T~ii\1,_MS, ajf) found iu amaW uambera in Sirsi, Siddapur, Haliydl, and 

ntir. Like the Banjigs they seem to hare come from (he 

i*s domiuiuQs. Their uames^ suruamos, and family gods do 

. . Her from thiiso of the Banjiga. Persona of the aame family stoclc 

do not marry. They are one of the Ling&yat classes enting with all 

lingnjatA except Ilnj^ms or barbers, Dhobta or washermen, Gaulis 

or Tuilkraen, Kudvakkals or husbandmen, and P^tardavaru or 

dandng-girU. Their homo tongue is K&narcso with a large mixture 

of Miir&thL Their honae, food, dresa, and occupation, and their 

leli^oaa and social customs do not differ from those of the Banjigs. 

Thoy are Tiingilyais by religion, a branch of the Panchams&lis, and 

' obsorvers of Lingayat social and religious rules. They aro 

isfal as traders and landholders and aro well-to-do. 

Banjlgs, numbering according to the IS72 census 10S3 of whom 
~ and 427 females, have in 1881 been included under the 
.ingayuts. They are found in Sirsi, YoUapur, Ualiydl, 
ilSiddupur, and in the petty divisions of Supa audM uudgod Banjig 
the Ktiuaroao form of Vauia or Vi,ni from the Sanskrit hanik or 
vanik a trader. They are said to have come from the Nizam's domi. 
"■'-? during the rule of the Lingiyat chiefs of Sonda in SiraL They 
mo family names, their surnames being taken from the names 
it.'os or uf callings. Their house god is Virbhadra and their 
L' goddess Parvati whose shrines arc found in all their villages. 
The names in common use among men are, Miirgapjia, Virappa, Madi- 
TAlappa, ShAntvirayya, Virbhadra, Imppa, Chanmallappa, Hassappa, 
Garappa, Virupakshuppa, Shivappa, Appayya, and Channappa; those 
among women are. (jauramma, Shivumma, Iramma, Bassamma, 
Gurammn, and Chauviramma. Formerly all the men's names ended 
in ay\i<i or appa, now some of them adopt the word fhetti fi-om Ouja- 
rnt limdu traders. Banjigs aro divided into aijy as or priesta and 
' or laymen. Priests and laymen of the Shilvaut Bcction eat 
: .^.;her and intermarry, though a priest does not marry hia 
daughter to a layman. The pricf^ts or a\iya» are divided into 
gurit8fhatdavarn or married and t-iraktaru or unmarried teachers. 
The unmarried teachers or monks are generally children of the 
married cltrgy, but, in accordance with avow or for other reasons, 
a layman may make hia Bon either a monk or a priest. The 
laymen are divided into Shilvantsor virtuous from the Sanskrit sAi7 
rirtuo and Banjigs or traders. The Shilvaut« are those who observe 
certain rnlcs of conduct and receive a sacrament from their bishop. 
Thi-y are con&idored superior to the onoonfirmed Banjigs. The 
)<: ]' -Ls or ayijajt and the Shilvauts intermarry and cat together, but 
the Shilvnnts do not tako food cooked by Baujigs or give their 
duughrers in marriage to them. The whule caste both priests and 
laymen roof their wells so that the water may not be seen by the 
sua. They aro also careful not to let any one sec either their food 
or their drink. Both men and women are dark short and strongly 
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made with ratbcr liigit cheoV-bones aod short noses. Their 
epocch is E^arese with a large mixture of Mardlhi words. 
have a slngiag or drawling way of speaking. 

They live in lines of one-storied hoases with mud or laterito 
and tiled roofs without front yards. Their common food is rice ao 
luillot. They do not use flesh, lish, or liquor, and they are caref 
that uo one even a firihman shall touch their driakiug wa 
Their holiday dishes arc tjodhi hugyi or boiled wheat mixed wi 
molasses milk and cardamoms; shdvige or macaroni, that is wheal 
floor beaten into dough aud drawn into long threads wLii'h a 
dried, curled round sticks in the sun, boiled, and eaten wii 
molasses aud milk } shdvige sandige or vermicelli, kneaded noe-floor 
pressed through a metal plate pierced with small holes^ and eate 
tried or roasted with molasses aud cocoa-kernel ; rnddttlt orange-st?. 
balls of roasted wheat-flour and split gram with, sugar or molasses 
aud holigc, wheat-tluur cakes rolled round a lump of sugar an 
baked. Tlie meu wear h. waii^tcloth, a shoulderclolh, and a head- 
scarf or Tumdl. Women wear the ordinary robe worn like apettjcoa 
"without passing back the skirt between the feet and with tne upper 
end drawn over the head, and a bodice with a back and short sloeves-j 

They are less neat in their dress than Brdhmans and are speciHll 
fond of dark colours. The dress uf the priests ia an ucbro- 
culoured robe hanging from the neck to the ankle, with a shoulder^ 
cloth, a headscarf, ana wooden sandals. The men wear gold earan 
finger rings and gold or silver girdles. Married women vrear n 
and ear rings of gold, the lucky necklace of gold and small blac 
glass beads, and glass bangles. They are honest, thrifty, hai-d- 
workiug, and well behaved, but not cleanly. Most of them are 
traders dealing in cardamoms, peppor, cloth, oil, Hco, bctclnuta, 
and spices. tSome are brokers and some are cart*drivers. Rich 
women spend all their time lu the house; those who are not well 
ofF, besides cooking, attend to the shop, and the poor grind com 
earning about Sd. (2 ans.) a day. Thoy are well-to-do, many of 
them owning land. They rank as traders. Though Brahmans do 
not consider them in any way superior to Shudras, they have a 
high idea of their social position. They do not allow even Brahmans 
to enter the inner parts o£ their houses, and will not use water 
touched or food cooked by a Br&hman. Except a few on the Dhkr- 
wAr frontier who employ Joishis, their ceremonies are performed by 
LingAyat priests. Their daily life does not differ from that of other 
traders. A family of £.to spends about 14#. (Ks. 7) a month. 

Ling^yats are so called from wearing the ling or emblem of Shii 
in a small silver box round the neck or tied in silk either on the 
upper left arm or round the nock. Women wear the emblem in the 
samo way us men. Tboy never take off Cho ting except when bathing, 
and thtiu they hang it up so that it may not touch the ground. ThoLi^| 
priests, who are called ay gas or jarujams, belong to their own caatoH 
As already noticed they are of two leading classes, unmarried or 
viraktarit and married or gurusthaldavaru. The unmarried or monks 
are divided into tfaroo classes : hirevuxlhadayyjaa or priests of the 
highest order or of a great monastery, patt<uiayga9 or managing 
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charantig or wandering priosta. Tho married clergy or 
ivaru are divided into a^ivirmatJMdayya^ or priotits of a 
itisand temploa, nurttnutthadai/yaa or priests of a hcmdrBd teoiplea, 
' oummDu ayy<vs. Tbese are tho three lower orders. The monks 
unman-it>d priesta are the sons either of married clergy or of 
len who ander a vow or for some other cause have as children 
)n devoted to a monast*;ry. The abb<jt or head of the monastery, 
is cnlled hiremathailaj/ya, always livofl in tlie monastory pray- 
for the welfare of hia Dock and that after death they may ba 
from transmigration. The abbot's coadjutor or pattadavar' 
'o called pattadm/ya or paUadapjm, lives with the abbot 
,- to the monastery, and training novices and boys who are 
Sc^uL Lu it for religious education. ^t«r dinner ho always readfl 
sai;n?d books to tho inmates of tho monastery and to any one else 
who chooses to attend. In some monasteries the headman \% a 
l*'tiindayijn. The charafdis or acolytes keep constantly travelling, 
vliitiug Liugiy&t settlements where they are entertained by the local 
t-'Hiiimunity. OuLmntiR are occasionally placed iu charge of monas- 
(. Tit^a. The married clergy or gurusthafadavarn solemnize marringo 
nud death ceremonies and teach Ling&yat children to pray. Their 
cfiUdron pass their time iu retigiooa studies and iu atteuding on 
the ctruklaM or unmarried priests. There are three lower orders ot 
marriod clergy whose duties are hereditary ; Gaiuichairs, who bathe 
and dress corpses and call people to feasts and funerals; gamddht^ 
iM^jru or scxtous who dig graves and eatry corpses; and tcmplo 
|>ri^-^t« or pujtirij!, the ministrants of the god. Unmarried priests 
liurin^' their life uhoose one of their dit^ciples to succeed them, 
Ktc'pt this thpro is no promotion from the lower to the higher 
orders. The higher priests, both married and celibate^ are considered 
80 «Jicrod that the touch of their feet is believed, not only to purify 
evtrything unclean but to impart divinity to an image. The touch, 
of a LiuLrty^t priest is also considci-od tho highest honour to an 
iniaj^e or I'lul. Instead of Brahmanical offerings of fruit, flowers, 
frankincense, and hymns, it is not uncommon, ou grand occasions, 
tu SQ'j an ayya or jang am layiug his foot ou the head, of Shiv's bull 
or batav and asking him, la it well ? 

Their chief holidays are iShiviraim in February -March, Onuri't 
day in Hvitlcmhcr-Ociohcr, Ganesh-chaitirthi in September-October, 
New Year's day in February- March, i?iWit in October-November, 
IJoti in April-May, and the jatrds or yearly fairs in honour of 
Virhhadra and Baeav. Both men and women mark their brows 
with cowdung ashes. Their high-priest or Teacher iathe head of the 
Liugdyat mouastery at Chitaldurg in Maisur. Like other Hindu 
TeacherSf he chooaoa a successor during his life who acts under 
his orders so long as he lives. The Teacher may belong to any of 
the higher classes of Ling&yats. He lives iu celibacy in hia monastery 
at Chttttldurg in great pomp, and receives divine honours from 
luA folluwenj. He goes ou tour once every three or four years, 
receiving contributions and in return giving his followers the water 
in which his feet ai-o washed, which they rub ou their eves and 
drink. Unlike BrAhroan religions Teachers the Lingityat ^IVacher 
performs death and marriage cercmouios. In other respects hia 
B lSlft~S3 
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position and relation to hia followers do not difier from those 
BrahmaDJc Teachers. 

Ling4jatB make pilgrimagos to Beoares, Gokam in Eumt 
Chitaldurg io Maisur, and Ulvi in Yell&pur. They throw asiti 
the whule system of ceremonial impurity. Neither a birth, a dtait 
nor a woman's monthly gickncas makes the beiies'er impure. Widol 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised ; polyandry 
unknown. 

Just before a child is born a midwife is called, and immcdiat 
after the birth word is sent to the priest who either comes at one 
or w&ita till the fifth or the thirteenth day after birth when he inv 
the child with the ling or emblem of Shir. A feast ia given 
women on the fifth day, and a second feast to priests and friends 
the thirteenth day when the child ia uamod. Boys are married 
between twelve and twenty, and girU between nine and sixtee; 
Lingnyats do uut hold that a girl need be married Iwforo aha oom 
of age. Proposals of marriage come from the boy^s parents. Wh 
the offer is accepted the bridegroom's people^ after consulting 
jangam or a Brdbmaa astrologer, go to the house of the brid 
The time for the marriage ia fixed ; the bride ia presented with gol 
and silver oruaments a robe and a bodice; and the bridegroom's 
people are feasted by the bride's parents. Large booth.s are built in 
front of the bride's and the bridegroom's houses. The murrio^ 
ceremony generally lasts for four days. On the first day the brid 
people come to tlio house of the bridegroom and rub hiut wi 
turmeric paste, nud the bridegroom's people do the same to 
bride. They then tie roots of the turmeric plant round the rig! 
wrist of the bridegroom and the left wrist of the bride. On 
second day the family god or goddess ia propitiated by both t 
bride's and bridegroom s people. The family god or goddess 
brought to the houses from the house of thcpuivants tluit is purohi 
or priests, who are either laymen or priests and represent tho hea' 
of Lingiynt families. The priest hanging it to his neck by a co 
brings the image from his own house where it is kept aud seta it on 
low stool in a square marked off with lines of quartz powder. After 
this, either leaf-worship e/«fpjyc, or frankincense-worship (juggu1pvj% 
isporformed. The leaf-worship or elcpuje ia performed by persona 
wnoae £aniily goddess is PArvati, aud the franlcin cense- worship " 
those whose god is Virbhadiu. Leaf-worship consists in eoveri 
bamboo screen with the green leaves of the basn Ficua speciosa^ 
the waved leaf fig tree, by forcing the leaves between the slips 
bamboo. In the frankincense ceremony the bottoms of two new jara 
are taken off and laid as lids on their mouths; they are filled wi 
wheat-fiour, and eight sandal sticks about a span long are plan 
in the flour in tho shape of an octagon. Pieces of cloth are tied 
the ends of the sticks and spread tightly like the top of a drum, 
on the cloth are laid small quantities of camphor and frankincen 
and round pieces of cocoa-kernel. On the pieces of kernel are 1 
two white rags soaked in oil aud spriukled with water mixed wi 
oowdnng ashes. Tho iara are tlicn set on a piece of white clot 
spread on the ground in the god's room. In performing this aa we 
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ID performing the leaf ceromony tlie priests danoe and sing 
! irese hymns bcfort* the god or goddess. Whou tbo worship is 
11 Ccaat is given to the caste peoploj ihe special dish being t/odh.i 
J 1 of wheotl milk and molasses. 

iijarly next morning the bride, accompanied by her house people 
•Dd fnouds, comes iu procession to Iho bridegroom's house. Then. 
t'i-* i-iiod rags which were laid on tho pieces of cocoa-kernel are 
ligiitod, and tho bridegi'oom and hia mother and tho bride and her 
moihor, each carryinc^ a pot or a bamboo screenj go in procesHioD 
to the tomplo of \"rbhadra or of Pirvati. In front of the bride 
and bridegroom go dauciug-girlsj musicians, and priests, on each 
' '£ iheru are men, and behind them are women. The proccasiou 
Loually halts on tho way when the dancing-girls dance and 
tiu;::. the mosicidns play, and the prie»tR dressed like Mar^tha 
- ' iii-'ra sing hymns in honour of Virbhadra with a chorus of Kade, 
Virbhadra^ aj^parcatly Kanda Vitbhadra, that is Victory to 
< iioiiadra, When they draw near tho tomplo tho parties outer 
leaving the dancing-girls outside, and the bridegroom and bride 
RU'l their mothers walk w^th the pots or bamboo screens on their 
he;»d« roond ibo chief priest, who sits on a raised seat in the most 
notnblo placo. After finishing tho third round they drop the jara 
or bamboo screens on the door and put out tho lights. Then, after 
either leaving the pots in the temple or distributing the leavea 
a:ii<jng the guests, the bride goes to her house and the bridegroom 
I ' Viis. Soon after this a party from the bride's come to ask the 
bnt-.-ffnx'ui to her house, lie goes with tliem, and, at the lucky 
L"Ui, iho bride and bridegroom sit in the marriage booth on a piece 
of whito cloth spread on the gronnd before the priest or ayya who 
HiUi on a raised seat. On tho floor, between the bride and 
bridegroom and the priest, millet is spread, five small earthen pota 
are set, and a long cotton thread is passed several times round the 
necks o! the (xit^s. One of the ends of tho thread is given to tho 
bridegroom to hold and tho other to the officiating priest. ITie 
priest also holds in his hand a tray of millet or rico, which he blesses, 
giving the bride and bridegroom a sermon on the duties of the 
married state. At the end of the service the guests draw near the 
priest and take a little millet or rice from the tray in the priest's hand. 
kwShe ends of the bride and bridegroom's garuients are tied into a 
^^Bot, and a dancing-girl thi-ows the lucky necklace round tho neck 
^^K the bride. The priest then says ' Live long in peace and unity,' 
Void blesses the ])air, throwing some grains of millet on their heads. 
The guests follow his example and shower millet on them. A dinner 
is Boon after served and the ceremony is over. 

On the fonrth day the bride is hidden and the bridegroom is 

lEtade to find her. Afterwards tho pair are seated on an ox and 

en in procuasion to the village temple. After bowing to the god 

g<>ddosa they visit the bridegroom's. Before they enter the house 

ly aro stopped by tho bridegroom's sister who makes him 

mise to give hia daughter in marriage to her sou, though he ia 

no tncuns bound to keep the prouii6e« A feast is then given to 

iouds and relations. 
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With the Ling^yatB death in a season of gladnnsa Tho b^lievi 
has left the oviU ol life audhaii^ne to enjoy Sbiv's huaT«>D or A/iiftU 
Wbeu futui Kyraptoms ^et in prieste are called and the dyiug man is" 
bathed, rubbed with cowdnng aahes, and laid on a square marked 
off ^-ith lines of quartz powder. Linj^j-at priesta are feasted and 
DJoney is distributed among them. 'J'his is eolled tbo rU'htiti of 
asbceremouy. Soon after death the bodv-dresser or jortrtcAiirv and 
thegrave*diggeror iHinifiJ/tii/ar waeh and dref^s the curpfw and leai 
it against a wall in a sitting posture with lighUt bnmicig before i1 
The officiating priest then atmes, and, while musicians plaj 
mnsiCf reiuovcs tho silver Hug box from the neck of the corpse, tif 
it to the right ami, and purifies tho body by pliicing his feot oa it 
thighs, and throws a gurlaod of flowera round its neck. Meanwhil 
all the atjyas or Lingiiyat priests in tho country, who have heard 
the death from the body-dre«aer, flock to the honse and pU 
their feet on tho lap of tho corpse for which they are paid tit 
to 4«. (4 uns.-Rs. 2). The body is kept in ibe hooHC one to fot 
days till all relatioas have come to take a last look. A funt 
bier, like acaunpicd chair, called a iHindn or balloon, is made read] 
and the body set on it after it has been again purified by having thi 
head touched by the prtost't» foot. Then tbo people who come ii 
largo numbers Ihniw lluwera on the body. The chair is lifte<t' 
by the grave -di}rgera or gaiinuUiiyaiarus and the men of the family, j. 
Before them walk a band of mu):iicians and close bohind the Uidt^H 
follow tho wife and a party of friends accompanied by the j^dtuie^iuiriH 
and other priests. At tho grave tho body is stripped of its rich 
clothes and oruatiicnta and is put into a calico sack tho mouth of 
which is tied in a knot over the corpso^s head. Before the body ia 
hiid in the grave it is set at some distance to one side. Tho priests 
divide iuto two parties, one to send the dead man to heaven and tho 
other to ensure his cntrauce. The paity who send him to heaveu 
Btaud close to the body and c-all to the other party, who stand near, 
the grave, ' This man has done well and has earned a place t 
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heaven.'* Tho receiving party answer : ' If this is true ho s' 
certainly have a place in heaven.* The body is then curried lo the 
side of the grave and placed in it in a sitting posture. The oUicialing 
priest again seta hid feot on the corpse's head, bal leaves are thrown 
in, the grave is filled, and the funeral party return home with 
the clothes and ornaments of tho deceased. Social disput-ee are 
Bottled at meetings of the men of the caste under tbo presidency o{ 
tho headman and hia secretary, both of whom belong to the cast 
The headman has the title of gaudii and the secretary of patnajth 
or chief trader of the city. Minor offences Bgainst caste rules 
punished by fines or warnings. In serious cases the proceedings 
Submitted to the Teacher, whose decision is final. Those who r«fus« 
to conform are put out of caste either for a time or for ever. 

Kannad or Vaishya Va'nis, nnmboring 527 of whom 257 are 
males and 270 females, are found in small Dumbers in Sirsi, Snjia, and 
Sidddpur, and in greater strength in Uoudvor, Ankola, and Kumta. 
They seem to have come from Goa. They add the word 
fo their names, and, according to their tradition, came 
Oudh to escape the wrath of a low-class king who was ref 
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the hftnd of a Kannad V&ni maiden. Their hoosefaoM goddoas ia 
MluiUa wboso sbriao 18 in Goo. llioy have no subdiviHious and 
acicber eat nor marry with any other diviaion of Viinia. They 
ftn aburt, stroDg, J&rk, and regular featured, the woinet) cloBoij 
rBAcmbling the men in features and coiuploxion. Their home 
(•-'n^nio is K&nareBe ; bat thuy can speak Alaniihi, Hindntttdnij 
Aod Konkani They live in one-atoried nouses with mud or latohto 
walls and thatched or tiled nxifs. Their ordinary food is rice and 
fi»h, and they haro the same special dishes as BMhmans. lo other 
respects us regards food, tbey do not dilTor from Bdudukars. 
They are inodej'ulo ealcra und good couks, being specially fond of 
fish, tamarind, and chillies. The mou wear the waistclothj the 
shoulderclothr and the headscarf. The women wear the skirt of the 
robe drawn back between the foet, the backed bodice with short 
BJccres> and oniamcuts of gold and silver on the head, neck, ears, 
noso, arms, wrists, ankles, aud toes. They are alsu foud of flowom 
ef all colours. Tht^y are clean, hardworking, thrifiy, even-tempered, 
and kindly and considerate to their debtors. They are petty money- 
Utuders nnd shopkeepers dealing in rice, cloth, spices, and grocerioa 
They are well-to-do, moat of thorn owning land. They rank next 
CO Itribimtna. The men go to their shops at sunrise and stjiy 
till about nine at night, coming home at noon and going hack after 
three. Thoir breakfast, which is of simple gruel is taken about 
noon ; their dinner of strained rice aud vegetables or fish curry 
about three ; and their supper, which does not differ from thoir 
diuucr, about hulf-j^t nine. A family of five spends about £1 
(lia. 10) a month. Tbey keep the ordinary Hindu holidays, worship 
all Bi'flliman and local deities, and have faith in soothsaying aud 
witchcraft. Their family gnda are Mabdlakshmi of Ndgeshi, Ganpatt 
of Kandv.-iljanci ShAnteri of .Mtidadol in Go». 'Hieir spiritual Teacher 
id the head of thf? 8hringeri monastery in Sfaiaur. He seldom inter- 
feres with their atfairs and deputes his authority to subordinates who 
are called pdntpatyagdn or gluUtria. They employ Chitp^van, 
Karhfiiis, J>?BhaHth, Havig, and Joishi Br&hmans as their family 
priejjts, and treat them with much respot^t. Boys are married 
Uitween fourteen and eighteen, and girls between eight and eleven. 
Boys are girt with the sacred thread between eight and eleven. 
Tho heads of widows are shaved aud they are not allowed to marry. 
Polygamy is allowed but is seldom practised. Tbeir ceremonies 
frntu birth to death do not differ from thoae of the Sasashtk^s and 
Shenvia Breaches of caste rules are enquired into and punished 
by their community. Many are largo landholdei-s nnd are well-to- 
do. Tbey have begun to teach their children Kuglish and are 
better off thuu the Bundek&ra. 

Ba'Ddeka'r Vanie, nnmhering 477 of whom 2C0 are males and UiimUHr Ft 
217 fenirtles, are found in KArwar, Ankola^ Kumta, Honiivar, 
and lialiyal. They arc said to have come from Goa at 
'igtiese conquest iu 1510. Like other VAnis they take 
the words *A*( and jiajuiiY after their names. The name Bi&ndek&r 
comes from KAndo a village in SivantvAdi, which appears to have 
heeo their former home. The names in ordinary use among men. 
are, IMbanshet, Anantshot, liingshet, BAmshet, GopAlshct, Dulushet, 
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HAmttpandit, Bhum^pandit, and Manjaipandit ; and among wotai 
Saraavati, Lakshmi, Rama, Kaveri, Ganp*, Yamoi, and Pandhi 
Their snniamcs are, Pukle, Taishet, Sirftdt, Mnuj, Audi 
Mh^pBckar, Veugurlckar, B^dodek^r, Norki, Teli, and Kushi 
Their family gods are Kudalcshv&r uf Kudal in SjirantradiJ 
Bindeshvar nf B&ndti also in Savantvadi, and Rdmnath 
Mh&psa in Goa. Persona bearing the same sumama do n( 
intermarry. They have no subdix'isions and neither marry m 
eat with any other trading class. Thoy arc rcp^nlar featured, ehoi 
stout, and somewhat darker than Shcuvis and S^atahtkilra, am 
their women are like the men but fairer. They &peak Konkani 
with an accent much like that of the Kuahasthalis or SanuTats, and 
can also converse in K^nareso and Mardthi. Their houses ar^U 
liko those of the SiUashtkArs. Tbeir common food ia fieh, ricc^H 
vegetables, and spiccsj and their special dishes are the Banie 
as those of Sdca^htk&rs. They do not opoaly eat flesh or drink 
liqaor^ and are moderate eaters bnt not good cooks. They dress 
in Brahman fashion and keep costly clothes in store for holiday ii 
wear. Thoy are clean, hardworking, calculating, and miserly. Thoj^f 
have a poor name for honesty, and in their dealingH are almoa^^ 
as harah and exacting as Mdrwdr VfLnis. They are petty shop, 
keepers selling rice and cocoanuts. A few have opened bosineiss 
as genera! merchants and a few have entered the public service as 
dorks. They spend their time either in their shops or in prepHring 
for sale roasted rice or rhunniiri or mundakki, beaten rice or ar/aA' 
and cheap sweetments oE pulse and molasses. The women pE 
their time in house work and help their hnRbanda in beating an 
roasting, the rice. With few cxcentionB they are poor. The 
rank next to Br^hmans. Their daily life doca not diDTer froi 
that of other VAnis. A family ot five spends abont 11 (Rs-lO) 
month. They are SmArts or followers of ShankardchArya an 
keep the ordinary Hindu holidays. They are special believcri 
in Ganpati and in the host of village gods which ore worshipped 
by the lower orders of Hindus. They have also great faith in 
Bootbsaying, witchcraft, and ghosts. They employ KarhAds, 
Havig, and Chitpavan BrAhmans to perform their thread, marriage, 
pubei-ty, and death corcraonies, which do not differ from those of 
Kannad Vd-nis. They show their priests great respect, especially 
their high-priest or Teacher who is a Havig Brahman of Haldipur in^U 
Hondvar. Children are named on tbe twelfth day after birth. Boy4^| 
are girt with the sacred thread between seven and twelve, and^^ 
marned between twelve and eighteen. Girls are married between 
eight and eleven, and a ceremony is performed wheu lliey come of 
higQ. A ahradiiha or memorial ceremony ia performed by a priest on 
the eleventh day after a dealh. Their practices do not diner from 
those of the Kannad Vanis. The heads of widows are shaved and they^^ 
are not allowed to marry, but polygamy is permitted and pructisedjH 
Social dispntea are settled by the maiority of the caate men th^^i 
proceedings being submitted for the confirmation of the Teacher. 
The competition of tho Siisashtk^ra has reduced their profits aud 
their condition is somewhat depressed. Some of them read and 
write Kanarese and a few have began to teach their children Kngliiih. 
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TolUfi^ BanjigSt nombering 4o7 of whom 236 are maloa and 
221 leiuuleaj ara Ivuiitl io the bub-diviHions of Kaimra above the 
SKbjiidrin, especially at Mundgod, Sdmbniui in Ilaliy&l, Siddipnr, 
TiUi in vSir&i, and Yelliipiir. They tako their name from the 
ugu cuuutry io the oS'izAtu's dominions. According to their 
they are dest-euded from PriiJivi Mallchatti a Shaivito 
Be wife was a votary of Vishno. Their names are the eame aa 
ihoso of other Uaajigs, They have no sabdivisions. Both men and 
wumcQ are abortj dark, and Btrongly made. Their home tongue la 
K^uareae. They bve iu small houses with mud walla and tiled or 
thatched roo£», aud while travelling put op under trees in small 
tents. They eat meat and drink liquor, but their common food is 
rice and pulse. They are muderute eaters, but not good cooks. 
The men wear the waist<;loth in Mar&thi fashion, throw a cloth 
over the shoulders, and tie u scarf round their hcadu. The women, 
wear the akirt of tho robe hanging like a petticoat aud draw tho 
upper end over the he^ like a veil. Their bodice haa a back and 
short sleeves. They wear rich gilt and silver omamenta and Howers 
on holidays. They are clean, sober, hardworking, and honest. 
They are pedlcrs carrying beada, penknives, locks, silk thread, 
toys, riccj aud ^jnues. Buys begiu as appreuticeu. On beginning 
tlieir apprenticoship they ore warned against lying, 'stealing, and 
cheating. They also work as field labourerA. Though not well off 
they earn enough for their maiutonauce. They seem to have once 
hceu Luigdyats, but Ling&yat priests have now uo iulhience over 
thL>m. E.\Lt;pt some of the women who stay at home to cook, 
men women and cliildren go out to sell their merchandise ia 
am&ll bands. A family of five spends about 10^. (Ks. 5) a month. 
Their spiritual Teacher Is the high-priest of the Shri 7aishnuv 
BrtVhmaus. Their chief deity is Vishnu ; they also pray to Dharmartlj 
apparently Gautama Buddha uudor the guise of tlm eldest P^ndav, 
and offer animal sacrifices to Mariamma and other destructive spirits. 
They marry their girls when they are between ten and fuorteen, 
there being no rule that a girl should be married before she comes 
of age. Their boys are married between twelve and twenty-five. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed but seldom practised. 
They either bum or bury their dead. Breaches of caste rules arc 
puuiiihod by their own community. Their calling is poorly paid, 
and though sumo of them send their childrou to school as B daea 
they aru not well-to-do, 

Na'rveka'r Va'nis, nnmbering 322 of whom 1 70 are males and 
15:^ females, are found in Supaand Yellapur. They take tho word ff^ej 
or trader after thi/ir names aud are said to have oomo from Nirve in 
Goo. Their names, suruames, and family gods do not dilTor from 
those of tho Pednokiirs, and like them persons of the same stock 
do not intenniirry. They have no subdivisions and neither eat 
n 1- marry with any other olass of traders. Both men and women are 
', wheat-coloured, and weak. They speak Koukani indoors and 
i^aii^ui»e out of doors. They live iu small one-storied houses with 
t:i>.p1 walla and either tiled or thatched roofs. Their common food 
, vegeuibles, and fish, but they eat meat and drink liquor, 
.^^j arc moderate caters though not good cooks, being excessively 
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fond of Hoi rcHsbeft and oocoauat oiL Tho men mar the 
cloth, tho Bboaldercloth, and the boadacnrf, and the women j 
the flkirt of tho robo back belwecu the feet and wear a bodice i 
short aleeves and a back. Tliey are thrifty, bardnorkiug, 
orderly, but have not a Rood name for truthfulness. They are p 
dealers tike the BAvkuli VAnis, and are not prosperoits. Tlicir rai 
and their daily life do not differ from tboso of other Konkani-' 
speaking traders. They worship all Br&hman and village gods, 
tneir favourite goddess is Mhilsa whose ehrine is in Ooa. Tl 
employ Havig Brabmaua to perform their birth^ puberty, marrit 

and death ceremonies, wliich do not differ from those performe<i 

Kannnd Vanis. Their npiritual guide is the Sm&rt head of tha 
Shriiigeri monastery in Maisur. Their boys are girt with tho sacred 
thread between ten and fourteen and ai-e married between twelve and 
tweuty-five. Their girU are marned between eight and eleven ai 
B ceremony is performed when they come of age. Their ceremonil 
do nut differ from those of the Kannad Vanis. Widow marrii 
and polygamy arc allowed and practised. They burn their del _ 
Their cante disputes are scttle<l by the opinion of the majoi-ity uf tho 
men of the caste. Th^y are illiterate, and as they neither send tbi 
children to school nor train them for higher employment thoir st 
is not likely to improve. 

La'd or Suryavaunshi Vanis, numbering 272 of whom \\ 
are males and 12'J females, are found in Yellapur, Haliydl, and Sii 
They say that they are the children of Surya the Snn, They 
said to have come from Benaree to Maisur under pressure 
famine about 700 years ago. But their caste name seems 
show that their former settlement was not in Benares, but in Soi 
Guiar&t or Ldt Desh.^ They are a br-anch of the Ljtd commoi 
of Maisur with whom thoy have social intercourse.* They have 
eubdivi.sion3. Both men and women are tall, dark, and stroi 
They formerly sp{>ke Chaur&si, said to be a dialect spoken north 
the Kriehna, perhapn a reminiecence of tho Surat Choriiei ; thoy 
spoak Kfinarese. They live in one-storiod houses with mud walls i 
thatched or tiled roofs. Their staple diet is rice and pulse. They 
the flesh of ammal» slain iu sacrifice and wild pork, but do not di 
liquor. Thoy are great caters but not good cooks. Tho men wear 
ordinary waistrlotli, the shoulderclotb, and the head.>*carf ; and 
women a bodice and robe whose skirt they we^u* like a petti( 
without passing the end bat^ between the feet. l*hey are ht 
working, thrifty, and orderly. They were formerly troopers tait 
horse-dealers, but they are now chiefly engaged in trade, dealing iOg 
vice, cloth, spicea, and groceries. They are woll off and rank "^r^tM 
other traders. The men trade and the women mind the houam 
A family of five spends about 14*. (Ra. 7) a month. They are 
Bmirtd or followers of Shaukar^li^rya, and employ KAuareao Joishi 
Br^mans to perform their puberty, marriage, and death ceremonies. 
They worship all Hindu gods, but their favourite deity is BhavAni 
whose temple priests are of the Lad caste. These priests do not. 
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ftATTy iind walk aboni almost naked. Th&y offer blood sacrificeit 
nit'l "ometimcs make bnmt oJferingH, oatiug [lart of .them and gieiof^ 

rtirt Co Ibe worshippers. They are Raid to hare formerly opeoly 

iced animals, aiiU porformod sfiakii cercinanicB, but these 
are said to hare fallen into disuse. Their family god ia 
'i wboso chief sbrjoe is at Ttrupftti in North Arkot. They 
i'cal god8, and fast on Fridays. Boys are invested with 
the Eacred thread at eight and married at eighteen; girls are 
•!"'''fied between nine and eleven. Their eustonis do not differ from 

1 of the Rtlcbevdrs, a Tamil-speak lug military class who ai'o 
t'jiind in KirwAr and Afaisnr. They burn their dead. Widows do 
not marry ; they tiscd to bum Mrith their husbands. Ca8t« disputes 
are settled according to the opinion of the majority of the men. 
They tt-ach their boys to read nod write Kdnarese, and succeed as 
traders in grain, eluth, and ^rrooerics. 

Bha'tia'S, numbcnngll2 of whom G7 are males and 45 females, 
are found in the towns of Kumta and KArwiir. Their mother- 

try 19 Cutch, but most of them have come to Kitnara from 

bay within the last sixty years. They claim, probably with 
right, to belong to the triho of Ilhati Rajputs whose bead-quarters 
are in Jesalmir in Rajputana. The men add the word ghet to their 
Mames, They Ray that there are eighty-four family stocks in their 
'-'-"iiry each with a distinct family god, whoso slirines are in 

sar. The Kdnara UhAti^ still intermarry with those of their 
cKi^s who have remained in Catch, They have no subdivtsiona. 
They ore strong and fair, and speak Cutchi in their homes. They 
live in one or two storied bouses with stone walls and tiled roofs^ in 
stylo like o Bombay house, Their stiple food i.s rico, wheat, pulse, 
and butter. Like other natives of Gujardt, compared with the 
people of Kdnaru, they are great eaters, fond of clarified butter, 
milk, sugar, and molasses, but they are not good cooks. Their 
holiday disliL's ore diHereut kiuds of country sweetmeats, l^e men 
wear Uie waistcloth^ the long coat, and the Kdnara headscarf or the 
Bhritia ovnl duublc-peakod turban. The women wear the skirt of the 
robe banging like a petticoat, and their bodice is open-backed and 
short-Bloevcd. They ore vigorous and enterprising, bat hot-tempered 
and considered nnscrnpulous. They aretradersjdealingwith Bombay 
»nd Malalwlr and even with Europe. They are welloff and pros- 
perocB. They rank with the local trading classes. The men rise 
about seven and sauntor about their honsea for an honr or two. 
They breakfast at ten and go to their shops or otlices. They return 
after snnset and sit writmg their accounts till ten or eleven and 
sometimes till midnight when they sup and go to bed. The women 
mind the house. A family of five spends about £2 to £3 (B^. 20- 
Rs. 30) a month. In religion tbey are Vaishnavs, respecting all 
"' 'luav and local deities and keeping the ordinary holidays. 

i family priests are Gujard.t Brahmnns. But their religious 
Teachers or maJuinijdji, to whom they pay the highest honours, 
a&d who at times visit them and collect contributions, are sonthora 
or Trlugu Brdhmans, descendants of the great Vaiahnav teacher 
Valla bhAchAryn who Uved about the fiftoenth centnry. BhAtifls wear 
^Iho sacred thread and make pilgrimages to Gokaroj Benares, R^m- 
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Dshvar, Gayn, and DwArka. They many their girla between ten and 
fourteen, and their boya between sixteen and twonty-five. Widow 
marria^ is forbidden, but their widows do not ehavo the head. 
They bum their dead. Their social diapotes are settled by meetings 
of ftdnlt ca«temen. As a class they are well-to-do. They teacb 
their ehildrca to read and write and keep their accounts in Uujarili. 

Podnoka'r Va'nis, numbering 102 of whom 4>5 are males and 
57 f(;mah;s, are found iu Kirw^^ AukolA, Kamta, Hon^var, and 
Sirsi. They are inimigranta from Pedne in Goa and acem. to hare 
come to K^nara in the beginning of the sixteenth century. Like 
other trading classes they place the word shet and ndik alter their 
xiames. Their family stocks are Atri, Bhdradrdj^ Kasbyap, Kaushik, 
and Kanndanya. Marriage is forbidden between persons of the 
same stock. The namen in common use among men are Anaataj 
Rdjnchandra, Vittayya, lUbu, Snbriya, Vithoba, and Krishna; and 
among women^ r^rvati,Rukmini, Satyabh&ma, Lakshrai, Dovki, and 
Sarasvati. Itopi-caontativos of the old community remain in Pedno 
in Goa. They are a distinct branch of V&nis, and neither eat nor 
many with any other subdiviHiou of traders. Both men and 
women are regular featured, fair, middle-sized, and strongly made. 
Their home tongue is Konkani, but they also tnlk Kjinarese. They 
live in small bouses with mud walls, thatched roofs, narrow 
verandas, and front yards. Their common food ia rice and fiah, 
and they cat flesh though not openly. They are poor cooks but 
^vat caters and are fond of 6tih and of bitter and hot relishes. 
The men wear the sacred thread, and the waiatcloth, shouldercloth, 
and headscarf. The women pass the skirt of tho robe back between 
the feetj and wear a bodice with short sleeves and a back, and the 
same ornaments as Kaunad Vdais. They arc clean, hardworking, 
quiet, and thrifty, but have not a good name for honesty. Their 
chief occupation is to make roasted rice or mnndakki or chanmun and 
beaten rice or avIakJci. Besides looking after the house the women 
help in roasting aud beatiug the rice. They also bay plantains, 
cocounuts, bettd leaves and nuta, and flowers wholesale from the 
growers and sell (hem retail. They earn Gd. to Is. (4-8 atw.) a day, 
and on «uch big day» as Amma's faint, 2jt. to Qs. (Re.l-Rs.S). 

They are well off some of them owning land. Their social rank and 
their daily life do not differ from those of other tnwHng classes. A 
family of Hve generally spend about Ms, (Rs. 7) a month. They are 
SmArta "by religion. Their family gods are Malvirdovaud Raulndth 
of Mhdtpe near Pedno in Goa, and K&mdkshi and Shaoterdcvi ol 
8&nikatta id Ankola. In other respects their religion docs notdiffor 
from that of the Kannad Vdnis. Their spiritual Teacher ia the 
head of the Sdutarde monastery neiir Pedne in Goa. They employ 
Sdsashtkdr Brdhmans to pci'forra their ceremonies and piy thorn greai 
respect The parents of tho bride roccivo money, fheir boys are 
girt with the sacred thread between eight and twelve and married 
between ten and twenty. Girls are married between eight and eleven 
and a ceremony is performed when they come of age. They burtk 
their dead. The heads of widows are shaved and they are not 
^j^IIowed to marry. Their family priesta are S^isashtkdr Bnihmaiu. 




Tlicir ceromonies do not diffor from those of the Kannad V&nis. 
Th-jir social dispntes are settled by cominitteo6 of the caatemen. 
Tii.ty do not send their children to school. 

Loha na'8, uumbcriug 59 ot whom 29 are malca and 30 females, 
are found iu Kumta where they have settled since the introduction of 
British rale. Loh&na is a Siudh name and the class is apparently 
of Afi^hAn origin. They live in Kumta where they are said to have 
t.>umu from Gutch. The names in common use among men 
are, Ukda, Pisa, Jairrlm. Afanji, PevAj, Khat^v, Tokami, Govand, 
Chaturbhuj, MurArji, Hemraj, ^f^^a^, DevAtar, Talaidtts, Bhimji, 
and Lalji ; and among women, Oanga, Keshi, Puseji, Jamnna, Mitta, 
Lftkam, Mammi, Kuvar. Their family god is Shrindthji of Mov^d 
in AUrwdr. Tlicir parent stock is in Cutch and they marry and cat 
wSlh Cotcb Lohiinaa. A Lohana is accosted as thahkar, and the 
ntou place the word or title Uiakkar before their personal name, 
aa Thakkar HemrAj. They have three family stocks Tanna, Jettani, 
and Siuid&rni. People of the same family stock do not intermarry. 
There are no subdivisions amonf^ LohAnds. The men are fair, tall, 
stout, and well-made ; and the women are like the men only fairer. 
Their mothur-ton^e is Cutchi, which they still speak in their 

-J. Out of doors they speak a corrupt KAnarese with aGnjnrAti 
:.t„ Thpy live in two-storied honses with latcrito walla and 
tiltnl rofifs, %vith verandas but without front yards. Their oommoa 
food is rice, wheat, clarified butter, split pulse, and gram. They 
are said to have given up their former practice of eating fish aud 
other animal food. SwtMJtmeat balls is their favourite dainty. They 
art) ^reat eaters being fond of clarified butt«r, pulse, milk, and 
molasflpp, but they are not good cooks. The men wear the sacred 
thread, the waistcloth, the white long coat or angarkhat and the rod 
or flowered Cutch turban of the same shape as that worn by Bhitids. 
I'ho women wear the usual Cutch robe the skirt like a petticoat and 
the up|)er end drawn across the head and face like a veil. The bodice 
is short-sleovod and open-backed. They are hardworking, thrifty, 
and hot-tempered, aud are considered unscrupulous in thoir dealings. 
''"* trade in cotton and piece-goods, hardware, cardamoms, 

mts, dates, spices, and groceries. They all read and write 
(jiijantti and are well to-do. They rank below BhAtiAs, taking food 
cuokiKl by BhAtiAs though BhAtiAs do not take food cooked by them. 
On grand occasions the two classes interchange visits and dine 
with each other sitting in different rows and employing OujarAti 
UrAhmans to cook. Such of their men and women as are pour 
'>y themselves as house servants or corn grinders. The men 
- like the BhAtiAs and the women mind the house. Children 
are allowed to piay about the house tiU they are five yoara old. After 
6ve girls help their mothers aud boys are sent to learn GujarAti. 
A family of five spends £2 to £3 (Rs. 20 - Us. 30) a month. Like 
the BhAtiAs they are followers of the VallabhAchArya MahArAjAs 
who are Telugu BrAhmans and Vaishnav-s in religion. Besidea 
Krishna, who is their special dcity,they worship the ordinary BrAhman 
and village god.s aud keep lucal holidays. Qirls are generally 
married in childhood, but there is no rule against their remaining 
uniuarried till they are grown up. The satU or chehatti ceremony 
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is pcHoroied on the sixth day after birUi, the child is ntuned nod 
cradled oo the tweutj -first, and dinnere are ^Ton to relatit^Db nod 
friendji. The zaother is coosidorcd. impare tiU tbo forty-socood day. 
On the forty-second ahe faiita for twelve hoars, and goes to the shrin* 
of Krishna with a cocoannt, acme flowers, and two to four ahillingB 
(Re. 1 -Rb. 2) in cash, which she gives to the priest as a portfyiag 
ofTering, After this ahe muces freely with the people of the hooaa. 
Marriage ceremoniea last throe to ten days according to the means of 
the family. All their cnremonies are the same aa thnee of Oajantt 
BrDbmaas. They bam their dead. The beads of widows are not 
shaved bat thoy are not allowed to marry. Social dispates are 
settled at meetings oF the men of the caste. All cod read and writa 
Gnjar^ti and are pushing and prosperous. 

Gujarat Va'nis, nombcnug 37 of whom 21 are males and 16 
Comaleh, are found m small numbers in Knmta and K&rwiir. They oome 
from Cutch and Itlce the lUnara Jains take the syllable/i after their 
name. The shrines of their family gods arc in Cutch. Unlike the Jain 
Vduis of Cutch they have such £smily names as Dbaramsi, Ladaaya, 
Nangda, Motimya, Muta, Lapgya, Danda, and Khona. The pergonal 
Dames in ordinary use among men are, Uka, PniiHi, VardhmanjKAnji, 
Parbat, Ratansi, Rdjpal, Seji>&l, Ui>*j'» Darsing, Keahavji, Nai-gi, and 
Mjinak ; and among women, MAubiii, Ratanbfii, Vejbai, DhanUjii, 
LakmiblHi. Hirbdi, and Matub&i. Pcrsous belonging to the aama 
stock do not intermarry. They are a branch of the Jaiu commtinity, 
but neither oat nor marry with other Juius. Most of thorn are stout, 
dark, and strongly madi?, the women resembling the men in colour 
and features. Their home tongue is Cutchi. Out of doorn they talk 
either incorrect Kdnai-eso or Mardthi with a Oujaniti accent They 
live in two-sboried houses with stone walls and tiled roofs withoot 
courtyards, but with verandaa in front. They are strict vegetarians, 
their staple diet being rice, wheat, split pulse, clarified butter, and 
milk. They are g^roat eaters being fond of clarified butter, milk, 
augur, molasBos, and gram. 'J'ho men wear a waistcloth, a long 
cuut, and the oval duublc-peaked Ciitclii turban. Women wear the 
lower end of the rube hanging like a petticoat, and the uppei* end 
dniwn over the head and shoulders. The bodice is open-backed and 
ban short sleovea They aro energetic, hardworking, and thrifty; 
but hot-tflmperod and not veiy truthful. Their chief occupation ia 
trading in cotton. They are well off. They nink with the local trading^ 
clasaoSi and their daily life does not diHeV from that of Bhiiti4a q 
Lob&n^ A family of five spend £1 10«. to£2 10#. (Rs-lo-Rs. 2fil._ 
mouth. They are Jains, worshipping the Tirthankars as servants of 
Arlial the Supreme. Their religious Teachers otjali^, of wfaom 
there are many in Cutch though none in K^ara, are subject to tha 
authority of high-priests cjdiod /(/iWj>ry, who keep moving during tho 
fair weather, and during tlio four rainy months, live in retreat at th» 
first Jain temple thoy reach after the bursting of the rains. T^^ 
thu priests an<i the high-priests live in celibacy. Unlike the K£l 
Jains whoso priests are either Jain Brahmans or Jain priests, they 
employ Gujardt Drdhmans to cook and to perform their marriage, 
puberty, and death ceremonies. They take their meals iM'foro sonaet, 
and use vat«r brought by fishermen of the Moger or KhArvi caste. 
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ija Afo married between sixteen and twenty, and they ftre not bound 
marry Ibeir dauglitora before they como of ago. Unlike Lho 
Kdnara Jains a birtii or a duath in a family is not couuidored to 
~i-':n the members uf the family impnre, except that for thirteen 
I hey do not go to their temples. Their torm of mourning for 
dtttth lasts for a year during which they perform no marriage or 
her joyful ceremonies. Their women sing on all joyful Dccasions, 
ftn*l wail when their caste people die. They are paid Zd. to 6d, 
(2-4 atw.) for singing and \a. to 2s. (Sattv.-Ka 1) for wailing. On the 
aixth day after a birth relations and friends como to the house with 
ornaments and clothes fur the child. It is named on the twelfth 
day. (JfTers of marriage come from the bridegroom's father who 
pn -ints the bride with gold and silver ornaments and pays her 
p.ir.uti £50 to £100 (Rs. aOO-Ra. 1000) as carnei^t-money which 
forms the girl's marriage settlement. Women sing (jujariUi tionga 
for two days before the marriage day and parties from the bride- 
grrxim's and the bride's exchange repeated visits with presents and 
bauds of music. On the marriage aay both brido and bridegroom 
aro rubbed with turmeric paste and bathed, and the bridegroom, 
wearing the nmn-iage coronet^ comes in procession to thebride's house, 
and, being recoired by her parents, walks with his brido throe tiraoa 
round a 8f|uaio at the corners of which four wooden posts are planted. 
At the cud of the third round the bride and bridegroom throw 
strings of flowers muud each other's necks and staud in the square. 
The mother and father of the bride join the hands of the bride and 
briilpgroom and ])Our water over them. A Brahman priest kindles 
the siurc'd 6re and the bride's parents present the bridegroom and 
the LriJc with clothes and oraamoutSj and the skirts of their 
garments are tied together. After a death they go to their 
temples on the third day and, sitting outside of the temple, hoar 
sacred books road. On the thirteenth they fea.st their community^ 
and on the fourteenth perform mrUdbhUJiek tliat is they get the 
Tiilbaukar's imuge washed, and then enter the temple Their 
Social diHpatea are enquired into and disposed of at mootings 
of ndait oasteraen called the panch under the presidency of ail 
hereditary headman called shet. They are very vigorous and hard- 
working, and teach their children English, 

Komtigs, numbering 261 of whom 126 are males and 136 females, 
found in Yelhlpur, Moudgod, Hftliy.*!!, nnd Sirsi. Tlioy live in 
>wns. Tliey arn Haid to have come from Jielldri in Madras and they 
still cat and msrry with Bellari Komtigs though they speak Kdnarese 
instead of Telnga. They seem to have come to K^nara in search 
of work. The names in common use among men are, Ramappa, 
N.!t!'i)'anappaOovindapp6.Bnssappa,andKrishna; and among women, 
'J'iil-i,tiauga, BhAgirathi, iSitawa, Venkavva, Iravva, and Sundravva. 
'I'l'i-y havo neither Buruamcs nor clan names. Their family god 
is Xrtgireshvar, whose shrine is at Baukdpiir in DhArwllr. llioy 
have no subdiTisioQa They are short, round-featured, and incliued 
f . t.iiutneas. Their Kilnnroso is largely mixed with Telugu words, 
of unc-sturied houses with mud walls and 
staple diet is rice and millet. They use no 
) neither Liquor nor iutoxioatiitg drugs. They 
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are temperato cfttors, their food being umpld but well dress 
Their special diehes are wheat cakea staffed with boiled pull 
mixed with raolassBB. The men wear the waistcloth, a ahoi 
ooat, a BhonUlerolotb, and a headscarf; and the women pass th( 
skirt of the robe between the feet and draw the npper end over the 
head like a veil. The bodice has a back and short sleerea. 
They are careful and neat in their dress, wearing DhArwAr and 
Bolgaam robes and keeping special clothes in store for holidays 
uid family coromonios. The women are fond of wearing sweet- 
scented tlowora, and both men and women wear the gold and sil^r 
ornaments used by other high class Hindus. They are clean, hat 
working, thrifty, and orderly, but thoy have a poor name for houestj 
Their one hereditary calllDg is trading in grain, cloth, cnrryatr ~ 
fruit, and oilman's stores. Boys attend vemacnlar schools froi 
BOTca to sixteen when they begin to help their elders 'in trade] 
and women, besides looking after the honso, help their hosbanc' 
in the shop. Some of them own land which they lease to tenant 
They are n*ee from debt and make good steady incomes as tradei 
As a class they are well-to-do. They rank next to Br&hmana aai 
claim superiority over Vdnia and Son&rs. They take no food px< 
what is cooked either by their own people or by X)ravid Br&hmat 
Thoy have two meals a day, about noon and about eight in 
evening. Most of the day is spent in their shops. Their bi 
■easou lasts from December to May, and their dull season froi 
June to November. The ordinary monthly charges of a famil]j 
of a hnsband, a wife, two children, and an old relation ai 
about 16*. (Ha. 8). The house costs £7 10* to £50 (Ra.75. 
Ka. &00] ; the furniture £2 lOg. to £10 (Ks. 25- Ha. 100) ; aai 
their special ceremonies £5 to £20 (Rs. 50 - Us. 200). They ai 
religions, employing Brihmans to perform their ceremonies an{ 
paying them great respect. Their spiritual Teacher is Kabii 
Dh&skar^h^rya, a Shaiv BrAhmau who lives in celibacy at 
Nariyan Dcvaru monastery in thn BpUtiri diatrict. They have fail 
in soothsaj-ing and believe in evil spirits, ghosts, and village go*" 
Their chief deities are Venkatramana and Mt^ddev. They 
Smfirts and make pilgrimages to Gokam, Benares, RAmeshva 
Pandharpur, and Tirupati in North Arkot, and offer blood sacrific 
to Tillage gods. They keep images of household gods in the 
houses and worship them every day before taking their mealf 
Widow marriago is not allowed, but polygamy is common. Girls 
married beUveen six and twelve, and boys between sixteen anj 
twenty. They bam their dead and mourn them ten days. Thei^ 
onstoms are almost the same as those of Y&ms. Social dispat 
are enquired into at meetings of adult castemen and the proeeedinf^ 
submitted for orders to the Teacher, who has the power of Eniaj 
exj)0lling, and readmitting offenders. Both boys and girls go 
school. They are likely to rise in importance. 

Ma'rwa'r Vanis, numbering 21 of whom 19 are males and 
females, are found both in the towns and villages of Haliyr 
Thoy take their name from the country of MdrwAr. Their ancestor 
are wiid to have come many years ago from Shirohi end JodhptiTj 
and they say that they cat and intermarry with tho Vanis o 
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nuia. Thoir home tongue is Milrvtldi. The names of men ore, 
BhUiiji, R&jariim, Hirdji, Motiji, Limb&ji, Eiruji, BhaDgdjt, Amarji 
»nd Jcsaji; and of women, tSampa, Jetta, KuJavi, Keuii^ Sadu, 
Lerni, and SetnbL They have no surnames. They belouf^ to three 
U'ading- classes or stocks, Klithor, Pavir, and Chohin. Their 
family god is Ambn-Jaipiil and HiUji whoeo shrines are at 
Shiroht in Mdrwdr. ii'umilies belonging to the same stock do not 
mttirmarry. There are no subdivisions. The men are of the 
middle height, wheat- cohmrod, and spare, but strongly made and 
with well-cut features; tlie women are shorter and disposed to 
stniitncse. Their houses are one-storied with mud or stone walls and 
lilcd roofs. They stand in rows in the markets of towna and large 
villages. Their furniture consists of palm-leaf mats, copper pots, 
and wooden boxes, llieir staple diet in wheat and bread, and they 
are temperate eaters and do not drink ticj^nor or eat flesh. They are 
good cooks, their holiday dishes being mat^adi or wheat-flonr cakes 
sweetened with molasses and fried in clanfied butter, and shiri balls of 
wheat-flour roosted and mixed with sugar. Thomeu weor the waist- 
cloth, a long white coat, a shouldercloth, and a small tightly wound 
two-coloured turban. The women wear a petticoat with many folds 
falling to the ankle, a short-sleeved and open-backed bodice^ and an 
upper robe or scarf of which one end is fastened at the waist and the 
other end drawn over the head and face and held in one band. Tho 
men wear car-rings, gold finger-rings, gold necklaces, and silver 
girdles ; aud the women ear, nose, and finger riug?, and necklaces of 
gold, hone bracelets, glass bougies, and silver aukltiis aud toe-rings. 
They keep a store of rich clothes for holiday wear. They are cleaUf 
miserly, cunning, and exacting, and have a poor name for honesty. 
Their hei-editary calhng is trade. Some deal in pearls and some in 
cloth, some in grain aud spices and oilman's stores, and some are 
uiuiieylendcrs. Boys begin to trade between sixteen aud eighteen. 
The women do not help the men iu their calling. Their profits are 
steady and large. They lend to each other at six per cent on. 
persunal security, but they are generally free from debt. Many 
of thorn own laud. Thoy rank us traders aud eat with none but 
Indra, Pancham, and Cliaturlh Jains. Mar&tha Shimpis and 
Kimbis take food prepared by them. The men attend to their 
shops and the women to their houses from sunrise to sunset. They 
take two meals a day about noon and about eight. Like other 
tnulers thoir busy season lasts from December to May. Tho 
ordiuory monthly coet of a familyof five is about IGtf. (Rs. 8). Their 
furniture ia worth £2 lUs. to j£IO (Rs.2&-Rs. 100), and their houso 
£1U to £50 (Rs. 100 -Rs. 500). They are Shrdvak Jains in religion, 
but respect Gaud Brfihnians, who perforin their marriage ceremonies. 
Thi'ir chief object of worship is PAnisnr.th. They go on pilgrimage 
to JShirohi, Ahmadabad, and Mount Abu. Their spiritual Teacher 
or shripuj is a Join ascetie, who livce in celibacy at Jodhpur in 
Mirwar. Ue baa a number of disciples who are trained under him in 
Sanskrit and theology. Ou the death of the Teacher the community 
chouses the hest of the disciples i the rest continue under him. The 
\u-:u\ Teacher has no fixed abode. He moves hrora place to place 
vi:.itiQg his followers, stopping at Jain temples, and receiving sub- 
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Chapter m. acriptions. Tho M^wdris o£Fer fiovors and frnit to the goda 
Povalation. J^ipal and Hildji, nrliose imagea tbey keep in their hotisoa. TJ 
religious doctrines are in the main the snmo as those of Cutch V( 
iRXDEKs. or OujurAt Jains. Infant marriflg<*i8notnllowed. Qirlsuru mami 

fdrwar FainM. ^^ ^^y time aCtor twelve a.»d boys after twenty. Polygamy is allow< 
and widow marriage is forbidden. The dead are burnt. Tiu'ir bii 
death nud marriage cRremonies do not differ from those of Gnji 
VAnis. Social disputes are settled at meeting of adnlt castemel 
They teach both their boys and girls to read and write M^vddi 
Kiinnrcse, but do not take to new punrnit. 

vaCtuaaia. Warlike Classes included five classes with a strength of at 
lOOOorO'23 per cent of the Hindu population. Of those 600 w( 
Manith^: 3i4 (molM 219, females 125) Rajputs; 131 {maloa 1! 
females 8) K^yers; and 18 (males 10^ females 8) Rdchevdrs 
Kongors. 

MartUhiU, Mara'tha's number about 600 most of whom are settled in Ki 

They have come from RatnAgiri and SAvantviUi within the 
twenty years. The census retnrns show a total of abont 35,000, b( 
almost all of these etrictly belong to the class of Mar^itha Kulvw 
They are divided into SiVlvis, Shindcs, and regular Martith^, wl 
eat together but do not iut<^rmarry. iSomo of them am whoat-coloi 
and fiomo dark^ and aliiiost all aru strong' aud well-made; the womi 
are like tho men but fairer. Their home Manithi does not 
from the home tongue of the Sftvantv*ldi and Ratnf(giri M&t 
They live in one-storied houses with mnd walls, thatched or 
roofs, narrow veiandas, aud front yards. Their staple diet is 
vegotablos, and fish ; but they oat fowls, sheep, and game, ai 
dnnk country liquour. They are moderate eaters, fish and spit 
being their chief dainties. They are good cooks. Tho men wt 
tho waistclotb, the shouldercloth, and tho headscarf; and tl 
women the robe passing tho skirt back between the foot and dmwii 
the upper end over the head. They also wear a short-sleeved 
backed bodice. Tliey are hardworking, thrifty, and energetic, 
selfish and cunning. Some serve as constables and messenj 
others are petty shopkeepers soiling grain, vegetables, and fwil 
They are comparatively well-to-do, and rank next to the ti 
classes. The men work during the whole of the day taking thi 
meals, and the women mind tho houao. The ordinary month] 
expenses of a family of five are 16.i. (R». 8). Their religion does 
differ from that of the Konkani-npoaking husbandmen of KAnara. 
MarAthAs have a leaning towards ShaivLsm, while the KAnai 
speaking hnsbandmon lean towards Vaishnavism. Both have 
strong taith in soothsaying and ghosts. Girls arc married betwc 
nine and twelve and boys between fourteen aud eighteen, 
employ Karh^a, Koukauastb or Chitp^van, and Jolshi or Hai 
Brdhmnns to perform their marriage, ponerty, and death cerem( 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed bnt seldom practu 
Their widows do not shave their heads and their dead are 
They have no regular headman, but their caste disputes arc em 
into and settled by meetings of castemen whose decision is final 
enforced on pain of loss of caste. They have begun to send i. _ 
children to school and show themselves ready to take to new pursuit 




Rajputs, nnmboring 3i4 of wHom 219 are mates and 125 
los, arc found ia small uuiubcrs in nil lar^ Uiwdb. They hare 
c in «e»rch of employment from Cwntml India and thoir home 
tongue is UmdnHtdni. Tho names in nrflinary nao among men are, 
Kalnoin^, Diir^ilBing, H^rachandarsiog', R^mprasiid^ Kesanpras&dj 
Gauri-jhankar, R&dhikiaan, and Sitarim ; and among women, Rtidba, 
J^nki, Sita, Ganga. KAhu and Lachmi. Their family stocks are 
Kauxhik, Kanndanya, and Vatsya. Their surnames are Cholifin, PavAr, 
Tilokcbandi, and Uikkhit, and thoy eat an0 inarry with tho llajputa 
of Central Indtu. Most of them are married to Rajput women. 
Some keep either Kuukani or Kdnareae- speaking wumen, but their 
children by thene women generally join one of the prostitnte 
chtases. TTiey are divided into Surya-Tannehis or san-born and 
ndra-vannshis or moon-bom, and the two classeg cat together 
intermarry. Thoy are wheat- colon rod, tall, and muscular, with 
l-cui and manly features. Their home tongue is Hiuduatani, 
ich doea not differ from that of the Central India Rajputs. They 
in one-storied houses with mnd or laterite walls and thatched 
tiled roofa and front yards. The furniture iiicludee brass lamps 
" a variety of metal platca and oooking and other vessels. They 
mutton and drink liquor, but their common food is wheat, 
clarified Imtter, and Bplit pulse. Thny are great eatsra and good 
cookft. The men wear the waistcloth wrapping it round the waist 
and binding ono end tightly round each leg, a jacket, and a head- 
scarf. Some women wear the petticoat and others tho robo without 
paiisiDg tho akirt liat^k between the feet ; all draw the upper 
end ncrofls the head and face like a veil. They also wear a hodice 
li<xrt sleeves and a back. Moot keep costly clothes in store for 
> we<u> and for grand ocoasiotis, and have a large collectiou of 
aijTor and gold ornaments. The men wear gold ear-rings and 
fiager-rings and a silver girdle, and the women nuse-riugs,oar-nDga, 
necklaces, wristlets, anklete, waistbands, and toe-riuga, the toe-ringa 
anklets of silver and most uf the other oruamente of gold. They 
hot-tempered, brave, showy, hardworking, and thrifty. They 
husbandmen, constables, and petty shopkeepers, selling rice, 
, cocoanuts, clarified butter, curryHtulT, an<l cloth. They gene- 
y have arms iu their houses and are excellent wrestleru. Soma 
tte poorer women maiutaiu themselves by spinning country 
eottun. They cam enough for a decent living. They rank next to 
" ' lu^na though the trading classes claim superiority. They rise 
liathe in cold water, and worship their gods. They ciMik their 
•i-oakfast between nine and ton. and go to work, returning by 
aud takmg their second meal between seven and eight Tho 
iromen do nothing but .house work and never leave the house 
withont covering their heeda. The ordinary monthly expenditure of 
ftfaraikof five varies from 16«. to £ I (Hs.8-R8.10). ITioir furnitura 
(h £1 to £!j (R3.10-R«.50), and thoir marriages cost £10 to 
: 3. 1 00 -Rs. 500). They are very religious. The objects of their 
devi)tionaro RAro, Krishna, Shiv.Vcnkatrarouna, GanpQti,and 
ri. Their holidays are iS'/u/mijiiin January ;iSAtm</aiu February- 
Uorcb J Fu^adior Now Year's day in March- April; Asliddhi ekddashi 
iu June- July ; Ndg-panchami in Joly-Augustj Shrdvan PanrMtma ia 
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Julj-Angnst; Qokalashtami in August-September; Ganegh-chaii 
in Anguat-September; Datra in September- October; Divdli 
Octnber-Xovember; and Kdrl'Oii ekadashi in October -NoTemb( 
Their spiritnal Teachers are Kanoja Br&hinaDs to whom they pay gre _ 
respect. They make pilgrimogos to Gokam in Konaro, lUmeuiTar in 
Madura, Bcnorcs and Qaya in the North-West Pi-ovinces, Dw^ka ta 
west K&thiaw&r, Kishkinda in North India, and Tirupati ia Kort^^ 
Arkot. They join in local fcstivala and reverence the rillagt: godi^ 
but do not offer blood sacrificeB, thongh they have great laith in 
■ootfasapng and vritchcraft. Their girls are married between seven 
and eleven and their boye between sixteen and twenty-five. Widoir- 
marriage i& forbidden, but polygamy is allowed and practised. Thi^H 
moam the dead fur ten days. They do not perform regular dcal^^ 
ceremonies in the case of boya who die before they arc girt with ihe 
aacred thread or in the case of girls who die before marriage. They 
observe the sixteen sacraments enjoined on high class Hindus. "Die 
ceremonies are conducted by Kauuja Bruhmaus and do not differ from 
thoBe performed by Brahmaus. They ore, puberty or garhhadan, 
pregnancy or jtumsavan. a ceremony to secure the birth of a son 
known aa ehimantj a preserving or ViaHnuhali ceremony, birth or 
jaiJcarma, naming or ndrnkama, presenting to the god or 
niahkarma, weaning annapraskan, head-sbaving or chaul, thread- 
girding or upanayan, beginning Vmlic learning or mfthdti^m, 
completing Vedic learning or truifuivrit, presenting a cow to the 
Br&hman instructor or ^oddtit expiation for chanoe irrej^Tilariiiet 
or $amdvartanf marriage orru'rf/i, and death or ni'lhan. Their social 
disputes are disposed of at meetings of adult cAstemen. Tha 
Pardeshi or foreign families do not teach their children, but the 
native Rajputs or descendants of kept women teach their boya to 
read and write Marathi aud KAnareso. 

Na'yers, numbering 131 of whoml23are males and 8 females, «i« 
fonnd in small numbers in Kumta and Sirai. The name, of which ths 
singular ia Nayer and the plural NAj-mAr, ia the \rali(.yBli for leader. 
They are not residents but pilgrims from Malabdr to Gokam 
Eamta. Though they are only pilgrims some of them stay for sevi 
months and a few for some year& The eight women shown in 
census seem to be Kduarose women kept by the NAyers. There 
said to be no Ndyer women in North KAnara. Tho men's names 
Gop^, NArd.yau, Ramana, Krishmi, and Achchutam;and the worn 
names,N&rAyaniamn)a,P^vatamma,Kunji,Iiak8bmi,andP&rva 
Except NAyer, which all men add to their names, they have 
surnames but place names. They have no honsehold gods, but t' 
family deities are Bhadr<i^''tili uf KilHkat and P.'ilghAt in MalabAFj 
Guravaya Urapan or Krishna of Kalikat, and Sliaatar Ayappa whott 
shrines are fonnd in many villages on the Malabar coast. Thef 
belong to eleven classes or clans : Kirit or Kiron. Sudra, Cham&da, 
Viliam or Vilit, Vatta-Katta, Atte-Korchi, Volkutra» Volterat, 
Taudr, Anador, and Torgan. The men of the three first classes eat 
sther, and a few of tbe men of the first and second olaaa marry 
len belonging to the second and third divisions. Their wonusa 
[only with persons of their own clans. Tho lower orders many 
t none but their own people tliough all eat together if the food Li 




oooVed by a man of tbe highest clan. They are well-featured, fair, 
tall, aad stroDgly mode. Their home tougue is Malaydli, bat they 
can talk Kouarese though with a Malajdli accent. They have no 
hOuaes of their otVD, ^nnerally living wiih Uavig BMhmana. Their 
«ommon food is vegetnhlos and rice, bat they are free to use flesh 
pt beef and pork aixd to drink liquor. Unlike the people of 
lura the men keep a knot of hair on the forehead and the 
women increase the biro of the lobe of the eare by wearing heavy- 
ornaments. The men's fall dress is a thin white waistctoth called 
mundo wrapped ronnd the waist without passing the end between 
the legs. Thoy also wear a shoutderclotli and a white headscarf, 
and uut of duora carry in their hands a pulmyra-leaf umbrella. 
Tbe women wear the munda like the mea, leaving the bosom and 
the upper part of the body uncovered, except by a narrow cloth 
worn across the shoulder like a sash. The vmnda is so thin that 
an ander-cloth has to be worn. They are clean, hot-tempered, 
lazy, and thriftless. Before the conquest of Malabi,r by thu English 
the Ndyors formed the militia of tbe country. Now 'some, bnt) 
chiefly those of thu lowest or Torgan division, are hosbandmen and 
Government servants. In Kdoura they ai-e either physicians, 
Rogers, or sorcerers. The hereditary otHco of the first class of 
Kirits or Kiraos is to settle disputes among the lower claiises ; 
of the second or Sudras to act as physicians ; that of the third or 
.rndduH to prepare horoscopes ; that of the fourth or Vilit.$ to carry 
palanqainsof kings, Namburi Br&hmana, and others privileged to 
palanqnins ; the ^ftb or Vatto-Kattas make oil ; tbe sixth or Atte- 
his pour on the heads of all N&yera when in mourning a mixture 
>ter, milk, and cow's urine on the fifth, tenth, and fifteenth day in 
to cleanse them from impurity ; the seventh or Volkutras are 
8 ; the eighth or Volterats washermen ; the ninth or Tun^s 
)rs; the tenth or Anadors potters; and the eleventh or Torgans 
>arers. In the two higher capites certain families have the name 
ambiar. These are the children of Ndyer women by Nambari 
mans, and, to one of those families the Malabir chiefs belong, 
title of Nambiar is borne ouly by sons of the sisters of 
ibiars whoso fathers are Namburi Brahmans. The daughters 
ambiar Ndyer families take great pains to persuade Namburi 
mans to hve with them, feeding thera, clothing them, and 
ng them largo snms of money. In old times the Nambiar 
ies were treated with special respect and made governors of 
inoea and large land proprietors. 

liyers rank next to the trading classes, the Kiran being the 

'Dst and tbe Torgan the lowest m rank. The Torgans are held 

>w that when the ten higher onlers happen to touch them they 

'e to purify themselves. The Tiyers or Malay^li palm tappers, 

mixed freely with the lowest classes, were cut down if they 

not leave the path when they met a Ndyer. The Nfiyers are most 

'ive to their superiors. They rise late and pass most of their 

in talk. The monthly expenditure of a single man varies from 

to £5 (Bs. 5-Rs. 50). Though their chief deity is Vishnn, the 

wear the marks of Shiv and offer blood sacrifices to the loc&l 

And goddesses who have been idealiHed with Shiv, Vishno, and 
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Pfirratl They do not employ Brahmaiis to perform their ceremonw 
Bui Iho lowest order of the Namburi Brdhmana attond them 
chai-ity aod are their spiritual Teachers, and their privileges ar 
Bimilar to those of the Vallabhdcbitrya MahdrajAs. They marry M 
a very early age, but their marriage is a mockery. Even after |] 
^rl comes of tige the wife does not live with bur husband, but wit 
her parcuta, brothers, sistera, or next of kin, having Nayers 
Br^uiHus to live with her, the nominal husband allowing bia wiJ 
money fur ornaments, olotheB, oil, and other requisites. In N( 
Malabar near Kdlikat some married wouieu live with their husbatidi 
:if1io share their wives' society is-ith BniUmaui» and other men of hi^^ 
caste. In South Malabir near OK>chin the NAycr wnmoa never lii 
with their husbands bat have lovers to live with them, Briihi 
being the must favouix>d. When a Brjdiman takes a fancy toi 
Kayer girl he fastens his Bboulderclotb to a string at tUo lintel 
the front door and the other hangera-on withdraw in hia favot 
No limit is set to the number of a KAyer woman's lovers so long 
they are uf high caste. Any woman caught in au intrigue witil 
man uf the lower orders is turned out of caste The favour uf tl 
HAyer women ib much sought for hy the men of their own cli 
ro&ny of whom lead utterly idle and improvident bvee, giving 
everythiDg in the hope of winning the goodwill of some womai 
lu South Malabar as no Nayor can bo sure that any child is hia, 
looks on his sister's children as bis heirs and even in N<>rth Mai 
where he Uvea with his wife the huj*bnnd has leas fondn»'sa for 
wife's than for his sister's sona. In South ^talabilr tho eldest w( 
of. a family manages the house and on her death the second sister i 
eldest next of kiu takes her place. Brothers live with their sii 
and families continue undivided for generations, aa the chief cansei 
jealousy and division, the introduction of women of other famili^ 
is avoided. Among the Namburi Bnlhmaus ordy the eldest 
allowed to marry. The youugL-r bruthera are allowed tolivo' 
NAyer women and eat food cooked by them. In South Malablb* 
N4yerB observe the custom of marrying all dead women either 
Br&hman or to a young cocoa-pjdm, I'his is called tali, Tho 
is bathed docked with rich clothes and oniamcuts, and seated in^ 
canopied chair. A Brt^hman, generally one uf tho dead 
lovers, is seated beside her. Their hands are jninsd and water 
poured on them by the elde.st female member of the family. 
reward for the pai't he plays in this ceremony and on condition 
performing obsequies, the bridegroom receives £o to £50 (Hs. 
Be. 500) from the relations of the bride. \Vhen large sums are 
tho busbaud allows his beard to grow in token of monming til! 
returns from Benares after throwing the bones find aahcs into 
Gangea Those who cannot afford to pay for a Brdhman ha>ibai 
marry the corpse to a young cocoa-palm. Noyera do not wear tl 
Bacred tl»*ead but gird' thenisylves with a hook -shaped knife 
Nayor Icatti about fifteen inches long and seven broad with a w( 
handle about four inches long. Boys arc girt with this knife wl 
they are about sixteen years old. They bum their dead, mmiriK 
holding themselves impure for fifteen days after a di-ath. SA^ 
who wish to go direct to heavon have to visit Beuaroe. 
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ffmonal coreraonies to their ancestors nt.G&ya/ tako tvater from the 
kiigcs aud pour it on the Shiv ling ut R^meshvar, and visit otbor 
>ly places, washing in tho Pushkarui pond at Tirupati. Social 
psput^a are settled by mebtings of casteiueu under the presidency 
' a Nanibiar, each of whiim ia the heredilarr president of a circlo 
Tillages. tSerioas matters ore referred to It^ambun Brdhmana for 
jiaion.' 

Kongers or Ba'olieva'rs, numbering 18 of whom 10 are males 
ftud a females, are fonnd in small numbers in Shtveshvar in KArwfir. 
TUey claim to bo Kshatriyas, and U> have oomo fi-om Kongdesh or 
Coimbatur to the Bouth-enat of Maisiu'. Thay take the word Ttit/a 
after their names. Tbey are said to have come to KAnara from Ooa, 
where their ancestors took refnge during the rule of Tipu Sultan 
( 1 7S;J - 1799). Their family god w Venkatrammia of Tirupati. Their 
stock names are Kanshik, Kanndanya, Kaebyap, and Vatsya. The 
name9 iu cummuu use among men Eire, Shoeha, Kusht, Pnttu, Anna, 
Bhiku, Keafaav, Ililghoba, Jayr&m, Ram, Buchi, Kal, and Trinial ; and 
Among women, Akkamma, Venkamma, Rangamma, Kri.shnamma, 
Cbiliakkamma, Lakshmamma, Jiiyamma, BAyaroma, and Ganmmma. 
They still cat and marry with those of their tribe who have remained 
in Coimbator. But they Hnd it hard to get girls t-u marry their sons 
as their parents are nnwilting to send their girls unless they aro 
liiM large soms. They are tall, brown skinned, and muecular. 
i'lu tr original home tongue was Tamil, and most of the elders still 
speak Tamil. But the present generation can talk only Konkam 
and ManUbi, as they have been bora and brought up in Kd.nara 
among Konkani-speaking people. They live in one-storied housea 
■With mad walls and thatched roofs. Their furniture includes brass 
lamps, wooden boxes, benches, straw mats, copper and earthen 
cooking pot.s, and bell-metal plates. Their staple diet is rice and 
fish, and they eat mutton and fowls aud the flesh of wild pig and 
other game. They do not drink liquor. The men wear the waist- 
clof h, the shouldtrcloth.and the headscarf ; and unlike the Coimbator 
HjKihev^rs, the women wear tho skirt of the robe passed back betweea 
tht^ fi>et and the upper end drawn over the right shoulder. They wear 
a tiliort-s! coved Iwdice. The men aro brave but thriftless and lazy, 
spouding the greater part of their time in dissipation. Most of them 
owTi land loa-iing it to tenants and living ou the rent, which is seld«iui 
more than a pittance. Most of their lands are burdened with debt 
and the greater portion of the rent goes to pay interest. This, with 
their love of pleasure and their dislike to work, keeps them always 
iu money dilliculties. They rank next to tho trading classes. The 
mt»u spend the greater part of their time sauntering, gosaipping iu 
shop verMudas, FrequGutiug picadors' houses to find how they can 
outwit their creditors, or talkiug to dancing-girls. Their woiueu 
attend to the house and aro said to bo wi-ll-boltaved. A family of 
fivu fipcnds about IS^. (Rs. 9) a month. The men wear the sacred 
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tbrcod and omploy Cliitpdyon and Karh(ida BrdhmaDs'to porfonD^ 
tboir mai-riftge, puberty, and death ceremonies. They treat iheii 
priests with much respect, worship the ordinary Uindu gods, aac 
keep all local holidays inclading bftdful and jalra fairs in bononr 
village gods. They are firm boliovers in soothsay ing and witchcra&l 
Their family god is V'tmkatmnuma of Tirupati aud their tipintaal. 
Teaehor is the head of the Smirt monastery at Shringeri in HaisarJ 
Thoy go on pilgrimage to Gokam, Tirupati, Pandhnrpnr, and BeBarea^ 
They sacrifice sheep, goats, and fowls to the village gods and feed 
on the victims. Their special object of worship is Amma or »hnkth^ 
They have no image of her but worship her every day before the Bn 
meal by offering finiita, rtowera, and frankincense, and waving 
lighted lamp before a pile of cooked rice strained dry which tfae^ 
Worshipper afterwards eats. Once a year all the membors of eacl 
family meet iu the house of the family head, and mixing cooked ri( 
"with milk curds make it into the shape of a woman and slay a ram 
before it. The kinsfolk then break the idol and eat the rice and 
curds, and the caste people are feasted with mutton stew, rioe bread, 
cooked rlc«, vegetables, itaiaa, and vctde. Their boys aro girt with 
the sacred thread between ten and twelve and their girls are married 
between sovon and ton. They find it di65cult to get wives as tbei 
are no eettloments of their cast^ nearer than Coimoator and Maisui 
They forbid widow marriage but allow polygamy. They bam the 
dead. Their ceremonies do not differ from those of the Bavki 
V^nia. Their social disputes are settled at meetings of the men 
the caste under the hereditary headman or fcttdraiii, who wit 

consent of the majority has power to put out of casto or to re-a 

Tfaey can read auu write Marathi, but fow give their boys regut 
Bchooling. 

Temple Servants included four classes with a strength 
about 1386 (males 719, females 667) or 0*32 per cent of the Hindj 
population. Of these 1124 (moles 54>2j females 582) wore Gh^is] 
89 (males 47, females 42) Guravs ; 81 (males 38, females 43) PAt " 
or Sthdniks ; and 92 (all males] Aigals. 

Gha'disor SooTHSAYEKS, nnmbering II 24 of whom 542 arema1< 
and 582 females, are found in small numbers at B^ near Karw&rJ 
in TellApnr, and in Kumta. They hold the same place as P&tdt 
Guravs, Aigals, and Kumb&rs, of whom details are given bole 
Thoy have no surnames. The names in common use among moi 
are Jatti, Devu, Ndga, Ndrayana, Shankra, Lakku, and Dh^ku ; ani 
among women, T^ku or Laki, N^r}lyani,K4Damma,Sdntu, Lingamma. 
and Ammu or Ammu. They have no subdivisions, all eating 
together and iutormarryi ng. Both men and women are tall, dark, 
and strongly made. ITiey look ]ike Vakkals or Knnbis, and like 
them spwik Kdnarese with a large mixture of Konkaui words. 
They live in small houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, narrow 
Tcmndas, and front yards. They own cows and buffaloes, aud iii_ 
their houses have copper pots and brass lamps, a fow low w( ~ 
stools, a rattan box, and some mats. Their common Food is riceanj 
rdgi. They eat animal food. Like the Kom^rpdiks their specif 
holiday ana wedding dish is patsa that is rice bcnied with ooooanui 



milk and molaftscs. They aro not good cooks and aro moderate 
eatt'ra. They dress like Kumarpalks, the men vruaring the loin- 
oloth, the ahnuldercloth, aud the headscarf with a hiack blanket 
over the head ; and the women the robe paBsingthe skirt back between 
the feet and di-awing the opper end across the shoulder and breast. 
TLfy wear no bodice. They aru li a rd working, thrifty, sober, and 
well-behaTed. Their hereditary calling Ia Bootbsaying and slaying 
animals offered to village goda. They now work as labourers and 
bu»bandmou. Thoy have no land of their own, but they take land 
on lease or at a quit-rent. Thoy are not so successful or industrious 
UB Vakkalfi. In former years they tilled only kumri or hill 
clearings, but recent reatrictiona have forced them to take to 
regular field work. They are well-to-do and above want. They 
rank next to Koknas and Halvakki-Vakkuls and do not differ from 
e Halvtkkki-Vakkals in their daily life. A family of five apenda 
out 10*. (Ra. 5) a month. Their family gods are Venkatramana 
of Timpati and hia attendant Hauumanta, aud their patron god is 
"' ' * T of K4rw6r. They keep the usual Hindu nolidays and 
gage Havigs and Jotshis to perform their ceremonies. Tboir chief 
jects of worship are the village deities called ammas whom thoy 
rahip by offeriug flowora, fruit, aud animals. Their spiritual 
Teacher is the head of the ShrLngeri monaabery. They formerly 
to go on pilgrimage to Tirupati, but now-a-days they seldom 
Some families keep wooden images of Venkatramana near the 
igi plant in the courtyard. Their girls are married between nine 
d twelve^ and their boys between fourteen and eighteen. Widow 
arrift^eis allowed and practised, [Kilygamy iHcommon, and polyandry 
unknown. Those who can afford to buy firewood bnrn the dead ; 
reat bury. They mourn ten days and on the twelfth foaat their 
efellows. Thoy have an hereditary headman called budvant 
ho calla meetings of adult caatemca and presides over them. They 
not send their boys to school or take to new parsaitsj but on tlio 
hole are well-to-do. 

Gurava, numbeiing 89 of whom 47 are males and 42 females^ are 
ind in Kumta, Ankola, Yellapur, and Siipa. Thoy are said to have 
)rae from Goa on its occupation by the Portuguese and members of 
their caste are still found there. They have no surnames. Their 
family goddess is Shaotori of l^fadadol in Goa, who has also a temple 
at Kurata. The uumfs in common use among men are, Sfintjiya, 
Shabjiya, Pandu, Pfaattu, and iSubbu ; and among women, ShAntori, 
Chandu, B.iije, and Durgi. Some of the men add the word_;'iya to 
their names. They marry with the Gwravs of Goa. Members of 
the same stock do not marry. They have no divisions. They are 
dark, middle-sized, and strongly mada Thoy speak Koukani and 
live in one-storied houses with mud or lateriLe walla aud thatched 
roofs, verandas, and courtyards, with a plant of sweet basil in 
front. Their common food is rice and fish, and fowls and mutton 
when they are oITci-od to the village gods and goddessea. They 
Irink no liquor. The men wear the waistclotb, the ahouldercluth, 
lA the headscarf ; and the women the robe paasing the skirt back 
Jtween the feet, and a bodice with a back and short sleeves. They 
thrifty, orderly^ and well-behaved. They are servants in the 
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temples of the shdktis or female powere. Besides the offerinrt 
made to tho temple they have an allowance out nC tlif> pnidnce <>f Iw 
temple lAnds. 'J'noj own land and are welUto-do. They rank n«t 
to Bnihuians. Tbe men perform the worehip of the idols of the 
Icmpio to which they nrc attached both in tbc morning and OTening, 
and the women do house work. A family of fiv-e npoods about 16jt. 
(Ka. 8) a mouth. They worbhip the ordinary Uiodu ^da and Veep 
the re|/ular holidays. Thoy employ Karlntda^ Koukanig, or Joislu 
Br^hnmns to |>crform thuir thr^ul, marrjaf.^i\ puberty, and death 
oeremonipfl, which do not differ from those obserfed by other middle 
class llinduH. Their girU are married between eight and eleven, 
and their boys are prt with the sacred thread between soren and 
ten. They burn their dead. Widow marriage is forbidden, and 
polygnmy practiced. Thoy marry with their own caste people. Their 
caste disputes are aettled at meetings c^ the men of the eaate. 
They teach their boya to read and write K&nareee, bnt take to do 
now pursnits. 

Pa'talia or Stha'niks, nnmbcring 81 of whom 38 arc males 
and -13 females, are fuuod in Hondvar and Kumta, thoir ceutret 
beinff B&A in Kumta and Gnnvante in Flon^lrar. They are deproMed 
Hftvig-R. Their origin Reeras to bo similar to that of the SontH 
E^nara SthAniks,^ who are descendauta of Brahman widows 
and outcaslo women by Br^hmans corrcfliwnding with Mquu's 
Golaks. The names in ordinary use among' men are, ^hlanjayya, 
6op^, Krishuayya, Snbrdya, Naraappa, and Venkatmmana; ind. 
among women, Parmi, Lakshmi, KAveri, P^rvatij Godavari, Gaan> 
Savitri, Sarasvati, and Venkamma. The men take the word ghdnhhoy 
or accountant as a surname. Their family stocks are Kausluk^ 
Kaundanya, BhlJradvAj, and Viahviimitra. Persona belonging to 
the same stock do not intermarry. Their family gods are DharnA^h, 
Gaupati, Mahdder, and Venkatramana, whose local shrines are in 
Honivar and Kumta. Thoy have no subdivisions. In their 
appearance they do not differ from Harigs. Their home tongn& u 
K&narcso. Thoy live in one-storied houses with mnd or latorite walls, 
wooden ceilings, and thatchod roofs. The houses have spacious 
verandas and front yards with sweet basil plaiit:^, the houses boiug 
kept neat and clean. Their food and dress are the same as thoae 
of Havigs. They are sober, hardworking, orderly, and polite, bat 
like the Havigs over-fond of going to law. Their hereditary oatling 
is to gather ilowers, to spiiukle the floor of the temples with 
oowdnng water, to serve the god, and to carry his litter or palauquin. 
Some, like the Havigs, dovote themselves to garden cultivation and 
some are village accountants. They are well-to-do and improving, 
Alt Dravid Brtlhmans allow them to dine with them though they do 
not take food cooked by them. Their daily life does not differ 
from that of the Havigs. A family of five spends about 168. (Rs. 8) 
a month. In religion they do not differ from Harigs. Then; 

' Under native rule in KAtiorm women who did not like to live with tlieir >injJ«iidi 
kUud to go to ft lemple. uitl, anointiiiff their hexlB mtli the oil frum the lanps bora- 
; before the k)oU, liv«l there as temple Burrftiits with freedom tu Lave cuoieelMa 
any hi^h oIm» Hiodn. 
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rioaa guide is tho head of the Kekk^ monoatcry in nonirar. 
■ no prieatfl of tboir own casto and call iho Havig priests 
u tbeir cercraonios, which do not differ from those of tho 
kvigt*. Dojrs are invested with the sacred thread between seven 
eleven, and girlu arc married bofure eleven. The hcada of 
widows are shaved and they are not allowed to marry. They 
'..i')>'ji' oat Heah nor drink liquor. Their social disputes aro 
1 at moutings of the men of the caste. Tliey send their boys 
liool and are a riaing class, though Ihey do not give their 
ion any P^nglish edncAtion. 
Aigals, numbering 92 who &eom wrongly returned as all men, 
oro fuuod in tho petty division of Ankola. Thoy wore originally 
Koknaa &nd lake tho mime of Aigal, from at/ya master, because they 
serve in village tomplas. The names in common use omongmen are. 
HAnma, Snbba, Devnppa, DovrAj, Bab, and Ram ; and among women, 
Do^'ki, Gaiira, Lakshmi, Savitri^ and Yesha. They take the word 
Aigal after their personal names. Their family stocks are Kashyap 
mnd Vaaisbtha. 1 bey have no sornamcs, and persons belonging to tho 
same family slock do not intermarry. T*hey appear to have como 
from the Konkan. As their nnmheraaro small tney intermarry with 
the Konknas of KArwfir, though they pretend to a higher social status 
and claim to be a distinct caste. The principal object of their 
aip is Venkatramana of 'Hmpati whoso local shrine is at Ankola 
they oQiciute. They aro a branch of tho Konknas ranking, 
-% and marrying with them and not differing from them in 
ranee, llieir home tonguo is Konkani but thoy can speak 
rose. They live in ono-storied houses with mud walla and 
Linuched roofs, verandas, and front yards. Their ordinary food 
in rivti and fish curry and vegetables. They eat meat sacrificed to 
find drink liquor in pnvato when they can afford it. Their 
1 ly dishes do not differ from those of BrAhmans. They are 
ui'j'ierato eaters but poor cooks. Tho mon wear tho waistcloth, tho 
i^ouldercloth, and the headscarf ; and the women the robe passing 
the skirt back between the foot, and no bodico. They are clean, buft 
lazy and dishonest, Thoy gather flowers and mako other arrange- 
ments for the 6er\-ice of the gods in tho chief village temples and 
are paid in gi-ain. Their women do hooae work. Thoy are fairly 
off and abuTC want. ^Vllen not employed in iompio duties they 
fgutntvr about in idleness. A family of five spends about JOs, 
fV^ o) a month. Their ohiof object of worship is Venkatramana of 
pati and his attendant Hauumanta, whose shrine is at Ankola, 
>. worship all local ^oda and goddesses, carefully keep all Einda 
iiiys, and have faith in 8oothaa)'iDg, witchcraft, and sorcery. 
Tii^jy go to no local place of pilgrimage escopt Ookamnear Ankola. 
Th-ir spiritual Teacher is the TAtjdchAri of Govindnljpattan near 
who is a Tongalo ICdmAnuj BrAhman. 'I'hey employ 
k, Joiahi, and Havig Brihmaus tu perform their ceremonies, 
customs and ceremonies do not (^ITer from those of tho 
Widow marringo is not allowed ; they burn their dead, 
disputes are Rottletl by the headmen of tho temples to which 
jiung. A few send their children to school and tench them 
Mo, but thoy are not ont«rprisiug and tako to no new pursuits, 
a 1*18-38 
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Husbandmen included twenty-eight clas8«e, with a 
of I0b,57:3 (males 56,846, femaJos 51,727) or 25*73 pur cent of 
Uiudu population. The t'oUowing statement gives the details : 

Kdmara UnebatitirNm. 
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Halvakki VakkalB or white-rice jfrowers, a hardworking c' 
of husbuudiuou, uumbcriug 2GjU9o of whom 13,164 nri; males an 
12,931 females, are foiuid in Kurata, Hondvar, Ankoln, and KArwfir. 
Their chief ce^itrea in Kurota are KatgiU, Gokam, Kallwlf^j ChnndAvar, 
Bfid, DhAreahvar, Kfiga!, AgrAr, Uuchkeri, KekkiSr, Muror, Maliripor, 
and Kaiiita ; in UouAvar, Idguuji, Hospatua, Sillkod, Guuavaate, 
Guiigtine, and iiebb^nkeri ; in Aukola, Atikola, Hircgulti, AgsoTj 
Aursa, Hehbul, Gnndbnle, Ulvari, and Gangividi; and in 
Kirw^tr, Bingi, ami AmdalU. 

The word H&lrakki comes from the KiSnarose ft(i/« milk or 
white and akki rieo, probably because the Hdlvakki Vokkals oro 
chiuf growers of tbu ))cttcr kiudii of rice' lu Mai.sur a large c 
of huflbandmen beai- the Hauio name and follow the Hame calling. 
They wem to be among the earUest settlers on the coaet. They havd 
lost all tradition, of connection with Maisnr, but a trace perhaps 
remaiiifl in their worship of Veukalrauuma of Tinipati in North Arko^ 
As is shown later on the Hilvakki Vakkaln are notable for 
employing Br^hniauB. The names in common use amon^ mon a 
Bira, N%a, Goli, Timma, Knppa, Goiuda, Tnlsn, V&eu, Ilanmau 
Bomma, I'nrso, llnli, Bella, Demo, Deva, Badia, and Jotti; 
among women, Tnisi, Karijddcvi, Shivi, GaUf^i, NiSgi, Timrai, am 
Futti. They have no surnames. The men add oati Ju, literally a 
headman, to their names, some interposing the honorific appa 
onnn, as Birappgandn or Vonkaiingaiida. Except relations on 
father's Bide they marry any member of their conminnity. Th 
family god is an nnhnsked cocoaniit, which is kept in a ahed tt 
the uweet basil plant and worshipped daily, and their patron deii 
is Yeukatramana of Tirupati, a manifestation of Visluiu, and 
attendant Hanumiin. One of their favonrito places of worship is % 
temple of Flannm&n at ChandArar in Knmta. The ministrant is a 
Uarig Brdhman^ but the liAlvakkia have the right to receive the 
pra9ad or Bowers used in adorning the god. Thfy bear a strong 




■ Jldtakki in KanarcM neuii table rlcs. 



TOflemhlanoe to and appear to be a braach of Iho Hdlrakkala of 
Ifnwur who rank first among the V'akkal communities. 

H^lvttkkis are divided into eiffht clans ur hallis from tho Sanskrit 
ralli n creeper, l^rnnjalbalti, tvadanballij M^iUballi, Devauballij 
iJAleballi, Giuriubalb, Kodkalballi, and Aloskinballi. Among' these 
the Manj&lballi& bold the first rank and arc entitled to receive tokens 
of rcspeut before any of the other dans. The uthor clans rank 
in tho order given. The Manj^lballia have rb their clan god. 
Manidldevam whoHe shrine is Manjdl a big^li peak nbont ton nules 
north-cafit of Kurw^; tho Kadaiiballib have Kadbalu for their olaa 
irod whose shrtue is at Gudehalti abont six miles from Karw&r ; the 
lUn^ballis have no special clan god and are divided into sevea 
branches, AllibalU, BarmvlbaUi, Deviballi, Kuntiballi, Shaloballi, 
Arfmlballi, and Miggiballi, eaob of which worahips tho god uf the 
village in wliich they live. Kach of the divisions is Maid to havo 
some article which they are Corbiddeu to eat. The information ia 
imperfect. Bat the inct that the Kadanballis do not oatthe oik kadavc 
or «fiin/>af-, that the Bar^lWHs do not eat the 1/arga or hog door, 
8oem to show tbat thef)^e are examples of the rnle that it is unlawful 
to nso tho gnardian or name-giving badge of tho clan. 

Tbe men are dark and muscniar with small heads, slanting 
forchcads; round cheeks^ somewhat flat nosos, brotid ahoulderRj 
projecting jaws, well-cnt lips, and long Hmooth black hair. Tbe 
women are like the men bnt slimmer. Their bomo-tonguo is a 
corrupt Kftnarosc, The chief peculiarities are tho use of « for I 
a.'^ in meiio fur mde up or above ; * for / as in hetu for fufu tell ; ya for 
g aa in hoytf: for hotjuUe going ; ya for da as in hot/ydne for hoijiddans 
iiiiH (*(me ; and the frequent nse of the words katidya and ambm 
meaning 'you seo'and 'it is said 'at tho end of every expression^ as also 
t^r word ra meaning Sir. Thns Nam hdva mane inegc hogia, kaHdyaj 
-I, ■rother-iii-law has climbed up tho house, you see. Uoitdra, Yea 
air. YalUh^fjti bdvn, Brother-in-law, whei-oaro you going; t^htinhur 
maneli nttulvi, hitUgr fitduke hand are pdiJia ehikkudu, tamma, There 
is a wedding in the lionse of tbe village accountant ; we have been 
called to work without pay ; we shall get paisa that is rioe niolofisea 
And cocoanat milk cooked together, brother. 

Tliey live in one-storied houses worth £2 to JE50 (Ra. 20-Rb.50O) 
with mud walls and thatched roofs with verandaa and courtyards. In 
iho middlo of the courtyard stands a sweet basil plant on a small 
cowduuged earthen platform ur altar ou which is kept an image of 
tho patron god Vonkatrauiano. The floor of tho house as well as the 
\. ' iipiiloiiHly clean and beautifully polished by rubbing it with 

.^ und Btones, The courtyard serves for a hall and playground. 

TiiM walla of tho houses aro very low and there in little voutilatioUj 
eot'h room having only one window nbout a foot and a half square, 
tho horizontal lars being iixed so close to each other that they shut 
out light and air. One of tho rooms is set apart for tho worabip of 
Balindra the unhusked cocoaunt. Daring the hot weather all the 
iuniatos of tho house sleep together in van yard, and during the 
rainy Boofibn in tbe main room. They have no soparato rooms for 
the men and women of the family. Their furniture cooaists of low 
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eqaare woodon ntools worth 3<i. to Ct?. (£-4 ant.), a long' 
wooden bench worth 4j?. to \2b. (Us.2-11b. 6), bruss lamps t 
on woodon stands worth U. to 2h. (8 ans..He. 1), a Bot of l>i 
copper pots and bcU-mctol plates worth £1 to US (Ks. lO-i 
aud plaited grass uintB worth S^d. to 2et. (San^.-Ile 1). 
staple food is rioo and Tagi; but when they sacrifice or 
hunting they oat flesh oxcopt boof and villago-fod pork. In propar 
Bzumal food Ihcy cut the meat into small bits oi the bIku ot n 
and cook them with spices aud with piocea of cocoa-kcruol al 
three times aa large aa tho piece of moat. Thia dish is called 
and is considered a groat dainty. They are great eaters, b 
very fond of molasBeB and of pdita that is rice molassos 
ooooouut nulk cooked together. They never tonch liquor and c 
their disUko of it so far that they never stand nndor a cocoannt 
while it is being tapped. While at their meals, thoy do not 
off their headdress except on Satordaya when they bare their hea 
in honoar of their god Venhatramana. Tho men shavw tlto h( 
except the top-knot and the face except the monatache, and the wh( 
face when any grown kinsman dies. Tho men s dross is a hi 
Bcarf, a loincloth hung from a girdle of silk threads u^MUt a quart 
of an inch thick, a shouldercloih, aud a rough country blanket calif 
kavibli also worn ou tho shoulder a« a weight pad and rain-gaaj 
Thoy also wear a ponch or wallet of eacking called batva hangii 
from the shoulder, hoHing botelnats and leareSj tobacro, Ba 
and other oecessarios worth about i*. (Rs. 2). The women pt 
cx)coaDDt oil on their hair and wear it tied into a ronnd knot whic 
they tack up at tho back of the head on the left side. They wear 
nnder-cloth or hichehe and a black or roddisb coarse cotton r 
about twonty-fonr feet long and three broad, without pasaiog^ 
skirt between the feet and drawing tho upper end to cover tho bi 
liko an apron. Thoy wear no bodice. The robe costs 2$. to 
(lie. l-Ks.2). On their Docka thoy wear a largo number of string 
of glass beads of varions coloiu's, chiefly blacky which cover 
greater part of the breast and shoulders. Tho Ix^ula are worth 
to 8f. (Ko. 1-Rs. 4). They wear head ornaments, necklaces, 
wnstlots of gold silver aud lac, worth £1 to £5 (Rs. 10-B«. 5( 
They mark thoir brows with rod only on holidays and cerem< 
occasions. Thoy buy a now suit once a year and the well-to-do ' 
a stock of clothoa for holiday wear worth 8«. to ISn. (Rs. 4-, 
BoyH and unmarried youths do not cover tho head and are 
holmayide kueas or baldheaded ohildron, or if they wear a he 
Bcarf they tako it off at meals. Girls leave tho upper part of 
body uncovered. Tho heudd of widows are not shaved, but thi 
DO longer wear the red brow-mark, the Incky nocklnco, g1i 
bangles, and flowers. They are hardworking, honest, sol 
thrifty, aud simple. They live in largo undivided families and 
so orderly and havo so excellent a social organization that tbi 
Bcldom appear cither in the criminal or in tho civil courts. Tli! 
have lately given up keeping Qanpati's day. Somo ti i,i 

Gaupati's day, a party of elovcu went to the woods i f| 

and wiltl flowers. Before leaving tho wood thoy u 
count themselves t« see that they wore all right. Ou_ . 
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cofontofll to ton, ftnd not tbinking of bimsolf coold got no further ; 
anotbcr in cose of miiitako eouatud »gaiu, bat with tiio aamo result 
ns lio too forgot himself. There waa no explanation of the missing 
ouo oxeopt Lhat Ganpati had Hpiritotl him away ; so to show thoir 
dirtapproval of Guopati's condaet thoy gave np worshipping liim. 
Their hereditnry calling la husbandry, bat thoy biro themselves 09 
labourers when their sorvicoa are not required at homo. Their daily 
wagea aro 6J. (4 ans.) for a mau and 3^{. (2 arut.) for a woman, llio 
woman and children neror work except in the ficlda, being paid in 
g^in worth 2{d. to 3(/. (11-2 an«.). They havethe monopoly of making 
roofs of bamboos and coir ropo and also of buildiug the topu of the 
gveai toraplo-cars or ralhs. Borne of them aro good phyait^iana 
using rootti and Imrk to euro fever, carbuncles, inflammation of the 
longs, and liver diseases. They are paid only their boarding with 
hi Borae cases the present of a blanket worth g«. to ti». (Re. l-Rs. 3). 
Besides honso work the women help tho men in the fields and 
also plait mate of i^nuig or sedge called lava, worth ^\d. to 2s. 
(Saijtf. -Ke. 1) according to size and quality. They aro succeaaful 
otiUivatora, hut their custom of spending as much a8 £4 to £10 
(Ra. 40-Tls. 100) on their marriages oft«n forces them to borrow 
money at twelve to twenty-fonr per cent. In many cases tho 
principal romains unpaid for generations, the interest being regnlarly 
paid and the bonda on which the money is lent being renewed by 
the borrower or his heira. A HAlvakki Vakkal Heldom begs, the 
old and infirm being supported by their neighbours in return for 
anoh lij^ht work as they can do, Tho well-to-do bury their savings 
in their houses in motal vessels, and the little they make by 
matting tho women storo in a picoo of hollow bamboo and invest 
io ornaments. Thoy rank next to the trading classes and above 
Halepaiks and other toddy-drawing classee. Tho men and women rise 
bf f..ro dawn and eat r(uji grael cooked the day before. The men 
pl> 'Ugh, sow, reap, and thrash ; the women gather manure, transplant, 
weed, reap, winnow, and husk rico. They return about eleven, and, 
after batliing, wuterthe sweet basil plant, bathe with water Baliudra 
the ancestral eocoanut, rub it with sandalwood pasto, offer it flowers, 
and wave a lighted lamp before it. After bathing thoy take aomo 
gruel and again go to work. They return after sunset and Bup 
about eight on ri(^ and fish or vogctablo curry, and retire to sleep. 
Tfiov do not caro for inatnimeiital music, but they are fond of 
ning their field labour with song. The boys and girls mind 
t'ttle and gather cowdung. A family of five spends about 129. 
') a month, of whtuh about 104. (UJs.o) goes in food and 2t. 
{,HQ. I) in clothes. 

Their chief objecta of worship are the village gods and goddesses, 

and the unbuskod cocoannt which rcprosents the head of their family. 

Tli'-ir patron doily is Venkatramana whose shrino ia at Tirnpati in 

Nn:-.li Arkot. Whenever they can afford tho 10(1. to 20s. (Ra.S-lta. 10) 

•\ the jonrnoy costs, they go on foot to Tirupati. On thoir return, 

-,_f tlic rest of thoir life, thoy keep Saturday as a fast and abstain 

•m animal food till thoy propitiate the god and feast tho community. 

n tho first fair day after tho feast the pilgrims, with a band of 

kotr caste fallows, hunt tho woods with spears, and feed on any 
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deer or hog tfaoy may kill. Evory yenr, a Cow days after yvji 
or Now Year's day, that ia near the end aE April, they celobmt 
day of Venkatrainaiia calling it Jhiridina or Harxtihrvc, 
Hiiri'B day orHari's propitiation.^ Eight days before the //ni 
metal vesBols arc cleaned and eJI oortheD cookiufj;^ tocsoIs are 
and new onee brought from the potter. 'l*he houses and yards 
the Bweot basil altar are smeared with cowdung. On Ilnri's 
the basil plant is orn&oionted with Eujo^arcane And festoons vl\ 
flowers and mango twige, and the image of Veukatramuis 
worshipped by one of the caste people, who, by several pil|^ 
to Tinijiati, liaa L-arned the title of do* or servant of the god. 
worship begins about one in the oftomoon-and last^ for three honnul 
The pneet or da« repeats Kdoarose hymns in hononr of Elitri, uidT 
ofToTB fruit Bowers and betel leaves and nuts barning fnuduBccue^J 
and waving a lighted lamp. The guests at the end of every 
Bhout Qovind / llie men women and children who have 
aeked to the feast have to fast from sunrise till four in 
oftemoon when a dinner is given of rice, vegetaMeE, fried rice, p 
cakoe oalled vadds, and ^itu that is rice raolaascs and oocoMiDt 
milk cooked t(»goLfaer. The basil worship is repeated on the 
da3' and a small dinner is given to frionds and kinsmen, the cost 
the whole varying from £2 to £10 (Ba. 20-Bs. 100) according to 
means of the family. This entertainment marks the beginning of 
agricultural year. The four uiunths before it (December-Moich) 
ore a time of cotnparativL' leisui-o during which the Hdlvakki Vukl 
attend cor festivaU and other yearly fairs. They also, at a cost 
£1 to £4 (Rs. 10-Bs. 40), hold a social feast oollcd hngna 
hagran fight which lasts six days, during which, every rooming 
evening, the house gods are worshipjied and neighbours and kinsmen 
are feaste<I. In the evening the woinuu sing sougn, while the men 
play on globe-shaped earthen drums or ghumta/t with ouu end open 
and the other end covered with a lizard akin. This drum forma on 
excellent liccompaniuicnt to the women's voice. To the singing and 
playing they sometimes add a masquerade dancCj differing little from 
the round Shiwja or IIoU dance. In this men alone take part dressed^ 
like Europeans, Brahmans, soldiers, constables, and messengers. A 

In the houses of those whoso auccstors have visited Tirupofci is 
kept an imago of Vonkatrnmana, a miniature human figure about 
inches high carved in red sandalwood and covered with gold U 
lie has four hands, and holds in the npper right a discus, in the 
right a oonch shell, in the upjx^r left a lotus flower, and in the low( 
left a mace. The image is set in the vnnddvan or basil altorJ 
Part of their earnings id set aside as an offi-Ting to Venfcntramani 
It is laid booeath the sweet basil plant at the time of worship and 
then removed and dropped into a hollow bamboo through a 6i 
slit at the upper end of one of its joints. The head of the familj 
every now and again adds a coin to the atoro. When the bamboo 



1 ItiBwortlv of Dotc that the gnat Vushnav holy pUo«of Tintrati hu 
VaitLnav only since thu tiiiio of lUiiunuj tbo VaisHiuv reformer of tbe 
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I, tho contents are takon out and sont to Tirupaii to \m) preacntod 
lo tlie god. TLia practico of setting ap&rt Bamngs for the god is 
calit^ ehakra Icaih/cadu that is tho tyiDg of four-anna pieces. The 
savings aru cousidorcd sacred and ovou in tiincB of uecostiity am 
CBrnfully kept for tho god. 

Thoir uLluT holidays are full and now moons, eolipsesi tho 

nkiy'int in Jimiiary, JToli^n March -April, Tuifddi in April, DivdH 

OL't<;ht;r-Nopemher, aud Jliyan Amai^fm or Son-in-law^a new- 
mouD in October- November. On Yugiuii or New Year's day thoy 
wear now clotlies, and feast on rico vegetable curry and jKit^i that 
is rico molasaes and cocoanut milk cooked together, and hold a luiud- 
feast- in honour uf t)ie family dead. 

T\n; Shimga ur Holi lat^lu fur aix. duyu. All meu meet at the booao 
^ htadmnn of the vilUtgi) and throw red powder at each other. 
J are dressed in coloured drawers, long white coats, and red 
sashes and headscarfs, with crests and streamers of pith and 
tiDseJ, and carry in their hands n toft of pencock fcotJiers, and a pur 
of bticks a foot lung and au inch thick. Some of them carry 
obloug drums and timbrels tu w^hich tho meu dance a ctrcnlar 
dance clashing the sticks together. After this they go from house 
to house among tho people of their own caste repeating tho 
en certain meu t, and getting Hd.to Qd. [2 -4 ant.) from each house. 
This goes on tJU the evening of the fifth day when they steal 

wduiig cakes and firewood and bum them in a tire in which they 
w plantain treeB and the pith flowers and crests they wore 
luring tho hoVuluyp. Aft*r dawn they bathe, and retire to their 
liomes uud yutm the day in feustiug, bnt not in drinking as tho 
Uanltbjjiit do. Oi the amount they gather from house to homm part 
ia spent iu feasting and part is credited to Vcnkatraniana and sent 
to Tirupati. 

During tfao DivaU hoUdnysin October -November they fill a new 
e&rtheu vusaol with water, lay auuther smaller vessel uu its month, 
and worship it. 'Iliey adorn it with Uuwcrs and in front of it 
Kel. a number ot sniidl ronnd earthen lamps and halves of bitter 
cucumbers or hints of tho M«e and slmpe of hen'a eggs. They 
minint themselves with cocoannt oil, pat the pot on the hearth, 
and batho in the warm water. After bathing they take a hearty 
bri'iikfast of beaten rioo or arlaklci wetted and mixed with molassoa 
ii;:(I cocon-koniel. After this breokfast they make a figure of 
Baliudro, the god of cattle, and keep it in the cow-shctl, with two 
pounds of rico and a ctH-'oanut tied to its neck. This is douo on the 
tiuit of the Dimll days when they also decorate the cattle with 
K'l"-}ic8 of colour, and garlands of flowers half-cocoanuts pierced 
holes iu the centro and baked rice-cakes strung together, 
iu',' iiercest bull and the swiftest heifer are covered with garlands 
mid (Irivou along, followed by o crowd of youths and boys. The lad 
who SDatches a gorlaud as the bull or heifer rushes along is loudly 
applauded and thoagbt a fit match for the best girl iii the ueighbour- 
hood. 

They likewise obBeTTC tho hook-swinging orhhand festival. Thoy 
respect Br^tnaDs but do not employ thorn to perform any ceremonies. 
They bolicve in soothsaying, witchcraft, and the power of spirita 
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exorcising tbcm when UicrD is sickness bj tho holp of GhAdi 
Komdrpaik souifasayerH. They observe birth^ nnming', imirrii 
nn<i death coremonios. Tliey nlso believe in ceremonial inipnnij 
holding a family to bo impnro for tbreo days after a birth or after! 
death, and women for four daya once a month. 

When a woman i» in labour a pajt of the verntida is cnclosod wit 
palm loaves as a lying-ia room and a midwife is called. Cases 
protracted labour are thought to be the work of ovil spirita who 
propitiated with tho help of a professional medium. The mother k 
treated and nursctl in much tho aamu way as among oUior middb 
claas KAnarose. On tho third day the house is cowdnnged, and tli9 
Tillage washerman mixes ashes and potash with water and sprinkles 
tho inside of tho boose and its inmates, and gives freshly washed 
clothes to tho parents and child- This pnrilics tho family, but tlie 
mother is nut allowed to enter the cook-room for eight days morej 
when the women of tho village are asked to dinner between 
and five in the afternoon. The oharges connected with a 
amount to 6*. (Ra. 3) which include a fee to the midwife of Gd. (+ n* 
iu tho case of a girl and of It. (M auA.) in tho coao of n boy. 
ceremony is performed either on the Gfth or on tho sixth d^y. 
tho twelfth day, after sunset, the mother goes to the well, 
dropping in it Beveral pinches of rice, a couple of betelnnts 
leaves, and a burning cocoannt hnsk, waves a lighted lamp over 
and drow3 three potfuUs of water and empties thein at the bott< 
of a cocoauut tree. She then draws a fourth pot of water, ti 
it into the house, and pours the contents into an earthen dst 
the reservoir for cooking water. This water is used for 
supper. After snpper the eldest male or female member of the hot 
calls out the child s name and lays it in the cradle. The hrst-bor 
if a boy, is given the uanio of the eldest deceased male member i 
the family ; and, if a girl, of the eldest deceased fumalo membg 
Other children are named according to the same rule in tho oi 
of their birth. The gueata then como in turns near tho cradle, 
eaob, according, to his means, lays in it a quarter or half an 
The gifta generally amount to 4s. (Rs.2) which the mother spondai 
buying omaraenta or a suit of clothes for the babe. 

A boy, when about a year old, has his hair cut, and the childi 
of the neighbourhood are feasted. No other ceremony ia performs 
till the boy is married. Boys are married between twelve and eight 
and girls between eight and sixteen. There is no rule that a 
should be married before she comes of age. Double marriagea 
generally arranged to save the payment of money by the bridegroc 
to the bride's parents, which varies from X2 to JE6 8*. {Ks. 20 - Ks. 0^ 
When a match is proposed the eldest male member of the boy's ftimi 
asks a Uavig priest whether tho marriage will be prosperous, and, w{ 
some of the people of the family, goes to the girl's house whcro 
treated to rice, curry, and pdUa that is rioe molasses and cocoac 
milk cooked together. After the meal the elder walks np to the rao(" 
or any other near kinswoman of the girl, drops into her hand a cou] 
of betel leaves and nuts with a two or four-aHna silver coin and 
the girl's name. The woman tells tbe girl's name and all tho pooi 
present chew betel leaves and nuts, and tho boy's jiarty return boi 
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»fore Uio marmgo, at both the bride's and tho bridegfnxjm'e, a shod 
f batuboo aud cocoa-palm leaves is raised for the gaests. Tho shod 
plain and has no niai-riago altar as in the guest-sUods inndo by high 
asft Iliudua. To the pu»t o£ tho uhed which in (tr>it Gxed iu iho 
ground they tie mangu sprays and call tho post muhiirtmi-'d or tho 
ispicioiia post. No other ceremony is observed in connection with 
Its post. Thoy do not bring new pots from the potter nor do they 
any way retjuiro tho potter's help in their marriage service. A 
ly or two before the weddiug tho boy's father again goes to a Havig 
jricst, asks hitn to name a lucky hour fur holding the wedding, and 
lya him tit?, (-i ane.) for liis eervicus, together with two pounds of 
rice, a cocoanut, and botclnnts and leaves On the evening before tha 
woddiug day all caste people are invitod. Next day they como, 
;h with a cocoanut or a pound of rico, which they present to 
10 boy's mother, and sit on mats spread in the marriage Imll. 
larly on the wedding morning his mother rnbs tho bridegroom 
?ilh turmeric pfwtc ftnd bathes him with water out of tho ordinary 
Ijathing pot. They then lead him to tho wedding hall and seating 
him by an arch of alti or Ficus glomorata branchoB, sing Kfinarcsa 
joDgfl and bathe him with water from two new earthen pots called 
nm./>hiu, using fivo smaller pots called gadifjcg. At tho same time 
10 bride is bathed by. five women at her house. When tho bathing 
over tho bridegroom is dressed in a waistcloth, a long white coat 
to his aukle^ and a headscarf. The bridegroom and brido 
joir parents fast during tho whole day. A metal pot called talig^ 
lle-d with water,and with mango leaves aud a cocoanut in its mouth, is 
)t on a metal tray with a small quantity of rice. The bridegroom, 
rcoriDg the mnrriagft coronetj walks to tho sweet basil plant, and 
)wing before it aud the imago of the patron god which i» under 
sets a cocoanut before them. A dinner is served to all except the 
bridegroom audhia porouts, and a dinner is also given in the bride's 
lease. Tho bridegi-oom then enttsrs tho house and bows to tho 
RToimd before the cocoanut-god and offers a cocoanut to it, and 
toldiiig a few botolnnts and leaves and a cocoanut in his hands, 
bvos his house for the brideV generally betvreen nine aud elcveii 
kt night. He is accompanied by hie house people and gaests and 
9J a Bhoi fisherman who leads the procession carrying a lighted 
>roh. Close behind tho bridegroom walks his beat man, who is his 
>ther-in-law, cousin, or other near relative. The beet-man is called 
chavehi-ku^a. or box-carrier because bo boars on his head a nittan box 
^^idlod ckanchi coataiuiug botelnuts aud leaves, tobaccoj three robes, 
^M wooden comb, and a small metal vial with eye-salve and another 
^Mith Vermillion paste. The box also contains llowcrsj tho lucky 
^Bkecklocc, aud some gold and silver ornamonta worth £1 to £2 
^^Ka. 10- Ra. 20). Tho bridegroom's sister walks by his side with 
a tray containing the water-pot or talige. When tho prooession has 
lilartod tho women sing Kiinareso songs, two of them leading tho 
jhoms with shouts of Suve from shuhk happy or prosperous. When 
bridegroom draws near the bride's bouso her father comes 
^ut with a small metal pot called rhambn full of water, washes 
bridegroom's feet, and leads him to the sweet basil plant, 
which ia on arch of atti or Ficaa glomerata. In front of fcho 
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bawl plant the washerman spreads a clean white cloth for th< 
bridegroom to walk on, and recoiwes 1^. {Han«.), on© or two pons 
of rice, and a cocoauut. Whun in front of the basil plant 
bridegroom bowa to it, while the wumeo of the bride's honse w« 
lighted lampa before his face. Ho then enters the houi»e and 
presents the bride with one of the three robee worth about Sh. (Rb. 4 
which were brought in the cane box, and in this she drefwos herftof 
w soon a3 the bridegroom has gone back to the marriage hall. O 
hia returu to the marriage hall the bridegroom is seated on one of 
two low wooden stools which are placed close to the sides of the 
arch, and soon after the bride is broii|rht by her parents and seated 
on the empty seat l)e«idB the bridegroom. Marrii-d women then 
rub one of the bride's and bridegroom's arms with tiirmi-ric paste 
ftnd wash it off with water taken from the water-pot« or frMmi/io*. 
Thou the bridegroom presents the girl's mother with a robe wo 
4«. (Hfi. 2], one of the three robes brought in the beat-man's bo 
The oouple then rise, pass through the arch, Vp-alk three times rou 
it, and more to a wooden seat or manrha in front of which they 
stand face to face Beparntcd by a curtain held by two young men, 
relations of the bride. The parents of the bride then join the right 
hands of the bride and bridegroom, and pour coVa milk on them 
from a small mctnl pot Wlieu the milk pot is emptied tho (>nrtain 
is drawn to one side and the pair sit together on the bench, while 
the guests throw rice nn their Iu-owb, wishing them good luck, and 
the women wave lighted ImnpH before their faces sprinkling graina 
of rice on their brows and singiug KAnarese songs- When this is ove^H 
the bridegroom gives the bridu a eoeoud robe worth Av. (Hs. 2), tb^l 
last of the tltreo brought in the besUmau's box.aud the maternal ancle 
of the bride makes them rise from the seat, and tying the ends of 
their garments leads them into the house where they bow to the 
coconnut-god, break a coooauut before it, and sit on a mat spread in 
tho antechamber and are given refi^eshments in sopamto diehm. 
TTio bridegroom for fear of being considered a glatton eats nuthin 
4ind when pressed feigns want of appetite ; but he eota to his faea 
content when all the gueeta hare gone. On ordinary days the 
eats in her husband's dish without washing it aft«r he haseat«n ; b 
during marriage ceremonies she oats in a seporato dish in compai 
with (tther women. Next evening the married couple with thi 
goettts retom to the bridegroom's house, bow before the basil plft: 
and Venkatnimana, and bi-eak the cocoanut which was offered to the 
and thou bow before the ancestral cocoauut and break the coooau 
that was offered to it. The marriage coronet is then taken i 
the bridegroom's head and nert day is fastened to the chief post 
tho house. The ceremony ends with a dinner. At nono or th 
marriage ceremouies or processions is there any instrumental music' 
tho only masic is the women's songs. A marriage costs the girl'e 
father about £(5 (Rs. 60) and the boy's father about £10 (TU. 100).' 
£very year for several years the young pair spend a couple of daya 



> Tbu details ar« : For the girl's fatbar, (aaatinf;, £4 (IU.40) ; clotlt uiil onuuuiml^ 
JE2 (H«. 20) i total £6" (Ra, 60). Fwr tliv loy's Utbor. pnc« of tho girl, £3 (P — 
d«tb ud ornunnita, £3 (Ka. 30) : iMuting, £4 (Kl 40) ; total £10 (K». 100). 
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at tbo bride's father on all great holidays. Widow marriage and 
polyeamy are allowed and practised ; polyandry is untraown. No 
special coreinnnies attend a widow's marria^, except that her new 
hitsbiind gives ber a fresh robe worth 4$. (As. 2)| and iK&t she leaves 
her piirout^* booso by the back door. 

The bodies of the luarried dwid are burnt, those cf the nnimirried 
are buried. When sickness tAkos a fatrtl ttiru the nearest relatioa 
of the dying mau feeds him with gruel from a shell spoou, resting 
Ilia bead on bis lap. When sijj^s of death appear the dtig or 

iome elderly member of the family calls out the names of Hari and 
GoTiuda. \Vlien the man is dead, the body is brought out, washed, 
covered with a new ehrnud, and laid on a bier. As they draw near 
the biirain^-gronnd, the hearers sot down the bier, pick a small stone, 
and lay it by the side of the corpse. They address it us the spirit of the 
doadj and promise it a restiug place and food till the spirit* has been 
formally called back to join its ancestors in the family cocouuat. 
The bier is then lifted and taken to the burniug-grouud, where 
the 1>ody is burnt without further ceremony. Before the party return 
htiine, the chief mourner offers cooked rice and a young cacoanut to 
the life-stciue, and repeats the offoriuga on the (*ecoud and third days. 
Ou tho third day the chief mourner goes to the burial-ground, and 
theriug the ashes in a conical mound offers tho dead a young 

:>coanut and rice cooked without gait. On their return the faoea 
and tho beadsj except the top-knot of the male mourners, are shavedj 
the hoiwe is cleaned by a fresh coating of cowdung, and the 
waaheruian sprinkles \vater over tho )>e<}plo and over the house, 
ftdr the house has been cleaned and tho people purified by tho 
hernian, the chief monmergoeato the family cocoanut, wiirshipa 
it, and nalcA the spirit of tho lateat deceased to join its ancestors in 
the c«-icoanut. The graves of those who are buried are filled with 
earth, no salt is used, Thoy do not call pottei-s to perform kumbhdr 
Jrrii/a or the pottor'a ritoa. lu the evening a dinner is given to a few 
of tho castemeu. On the twelfth day a fea.st is given to the whole 
oimnnity, when a |>erson of tho age and sex of the deceased is 
and presented with beteluuts and leaves, lubacco, and a new 
robe of small value. The cost of a faneral varies from lOs. to £2 
(H8.5-R3.20). 

Halvakki Vakkals live in isolated villages peopled by families of 
their caste with a strong and elaborate social organization to preserve 
pnrity of morals, simplicity of manners*, and strict ndherence to 
the customs handed dowu from their forefathers. Their settle- 
onta lie between the western slopes of the Suhyadris nnd tho sea. 

.*hey stretch from tho KdUnadi near K^rw&r ou the north to the 
hi^vati near Hon&var on the south. This tract is divided into 
five social groups or circles ; HebbAnkeri or HonAvar, ChandAvar 
or Kumta^ Gukiirn or Katg^l, Ankola, and NAdgeri or KArwAr. 
Koch of theeo village groups has a gfiime-gauda or group -headman, 
and each village or hamlet iu the group bas its village-headman or 
ur-gauda. The five group-heads or ghi7ne-gavdajs B,ra under a chief 
or aras^jauda who has a minister or pradhan-gauda. The civil head 
or araA-gauda has as colleague a religious head or guru-gaudaf who 
holds the rank of a $vdmi and helps the civil head to enforce discipline. 
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The roligfious lictid is a laynian nf the caste who mamee in the 

and eats vnth Hie memhers. His oflico is hei*cc]itary and his do 

are to fix tho expiation of any offence proved again-tt a member 

the caate. He doee not join in the ordinary meeting of thn 

but whon an offence is proved lieforo the civil head, thn civil 

fixes the fine and rcferR tho matter to the reliy'iouii head who namei 

the expiation soitablo to the offence. Tho religious head is treafod 

with mDch rospeot by the people, even by the civil heail. Tho 

hcad-qudrtors or the civil head are at Hegdo fourmiles east of Kntn' 

those vl tho minister nt VAlgnlli three miles, and thnfie of 

relig-iuua huad at Talgod fivo miles from Kumta. 'J'lic olUocs of iill 

tho headmen, including the civil head the minister and the ruligiu 

head, oven that of the kolkar or beadle are hereditary. The functin 

of the village heads are to call meettngB to enquire into or 

breaches of eocial rnlos ; to dispose of minor offences against 

hououred customs by fines up to 32#. (Ra 16) ; and to report 

the group-head or s'liivie-yauda serious mntters in which a heavi" 

puuiRlunout ia deemed necessary. Tho group-bcJid or nhhnc-ffau 

bears complaints against the decisions of the heads of the viIlajfi>JT 

his group and has power to put out of caate or to levy an uuMmit 

fine. Tho villatfe head ie treated with much respect by the villoj 

who offer him betel leaves and nnt and give him the hijjhest p 

at any village ineetinjj;. Tho villiig^c heads in turn ahuw like res 

to tho g-roup-hcad and tho group-luiid to tho civil hoad. Knob ril 

bead has a beadle or hoVulr who carries mesHageft from the vill 

beads to the people and to tho grnup-hinads. At certain int^nrala 

civil head and tho religious head, with the help of the minister 

pru^/)U'i,calla general caste council tosettlesocial disputes, pnni^^h t 

refractory, or i-cHdrult iho penitent. A penitent is al lowed back 

caste on paying a fitmv:krying from £1 10«. to£10(KH. 10-Hs. 10 

The genend caste meotingaaud councils are held at uuterlain inter 

generally onno in three or ten years, at any convenient place tixed 

the civil and the religions heads. When the day is fixed ver! 

invitations are sent by the beadle or kolhir who calls on the mas 

of each house and gives him the mesRi^e along with a present of betol- 

nnta and leavea A large booth is made ready and at dawn on the 

appointed day the people begin to pour in and take their scats 

mata spread in the body of the hall. Then the village heads como 

each io his hereditary muk. As they enter the common people 

in their places and stand with clasped hands till the headmen 

themselves on mats laid apart from the body of tho people. Then 

the group-heads or Jthime-gnurhs enter, are saluted by the village 

beads, and take their seats in a place apnrt from the village heada. 

Lastly the civil bead, tho religions head, and the minister co: 

in, are saluted by tho groiip-heads, and scat themselves on 

raised dais. The different ranks in the community are not mark 

by any difference in dress. The breach of any of these ndee 

etiquette ia severely noticed, Tho meeting is under tho presiden 

of the civil chief or oratn-gtiH^a who gives the meeting a bri 

account of the business before them. Tho religious head 

guru-gatida gives hia assent, and tixe questions are discussed. Th 
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^CQcmlty appeals &g;aiust the decisions ot village headmen, 
ruiuouta are heard ou both gidea aud tho votes and opiuioos 
the soveral grades of headmen are taken. Freedom of speech ia 
lowedj but ineoleut replies to quesiinuB put by tiie headmen, words 
abase, or the failure to salute the boadmen are pnniahed with 
Inoa varying from 2». to 20*. (Re. 1 - Rs. 10). These sams, together 
with tho fino leviwl for miscoudaet, go to meet the coat of the 
council after a share has been sot apart, for their patron gods 
Veokfttramana and Hanunianta. The council h^te seven to twenty 
days and sometimes a months during* which the members are fed 
and other cxponses met by oontribntions of food or of cosh. The 
ordinary charges vary ft-om £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 30O) besides tho 
maturiaU and labour suppliu<l by the people lu making the council 
hall. Tho right of being membcra of caste committoes, jdii-hud 
vanlik^i, a.ni\ of rocciving curtain compHmontary offerings called miin- 
maryddi) are jt«a!ou»ly guarded by some of the richer families. The 
pocnliar and apparently very ancient organization of thisc-asto shows 
no sign of decay. Though they do not send their children to school 
or tuke to new pursuits, they are coutcuted and ptx>sperous. 

A'rors, according to the 1S72 census numbered 17,4-61, of whom 
S921) were males and 8532 fomalcB. They are foaud at Sirsi, 
Banvjlsi, Sunda and other villages of Sirsi, and are scattered over 
tho whole petty division of Mundgod. They are descendants of 
l^fariithas w'ho seem to have come from Belganm and Dbiirw^i*. 
The names of men are, Bassya, Ninga, Ynlla, Karya, NAna, Manna, 
and Itaulya; and of women, Yalli, Malki, Gabbi, Demi, Is'iigi, and 
Cliandri. They have no stock names or goiran. Their elau names 
or surnames are Chohliu, PovAr, Bhosle, Sinde, Ghatge, Kanidu, 
Bhilki, Jddav^ Yadav, Sarve, Savant^ Des&i, and S^lve. Families 
who have the same snrname arc considered to belong to one stock 
and do not intermarry. Their family deities are, IJbavani, Khandoba, 
Yalliimnia, Kcdarling, and Muiliirling. They do not keep their images 
in their houstrs but visit their Fhrinrs in Belgiiuin and Dharwdr 
whi?ro their parent stock is found. Thoy are divided mto AkannAshes 
and Bdraraaiihes. The BArdmfishes aro regular Arers eating but 
not intermarrying with tho Akarmllshoa who are descendants of 
illegitimate childroli. They are dark, mnch like the Ualvakki 
Vakkals, uf middle height, strong, muscular, and healthy, but dull and 
clumsy. The women are like the men. Their original speech was 
Uarathi, but they have now almost forgotten it. They speak a sing- 
song KAnarese with a large mixture of Jfapithi words. They live in 
email houses with mnd walls and thatched or tiled roofs. Their 
houses are not clean and they have no furniture except mattresses^ 
low stools on which thoy sit when they take their food, and a few 
cooking pfjts of copper or earth. Tho ground round their houses is 
generally filthy. As hiisbandmon, they own catt le and farm stock and 
Bmnll n:>nnd baras either of wood or bamboo in which ihey store rice, 
Il'i'ii, rice, millet, split pulse, and home-grown vegetables foim their 
evcry-day food, and they eat mutton, fowls, and forest game, and 
drink liquor, smoke tobacco and hemp, and chow betel leaves. Being 
hardworking thi-y take a hearty meal at noon and again at sunset. 
They are not good cooks. Then- hciliday dishes are pdisa that is rice 
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molaASCS and coconnat milk cookod togetfanr, hittu that is rino 
dour and inola«seS| and avlahki or lieaten rice mixed with roc^ 
kt'raoi and inolasoes. iSheep, goats, or fowls are killed and enloa oi 
Dtufra day in Ootobur, and when ottcudertt against social disL-iiilino' 
are reaUmiited into tbe community, Tliu men wear a narruw 
waiBtclolb and sbouldcrclolh wilb a black blanket thrown oh 
iho shouldcTj and a headscarf; the wumeu wc«r uo bodice w^ 
a dark robe the lower end of which bangs like a petticoat to tii4 
knoes, and the upper end is drawn over the head. They 
choap gold and ttilvor omainentB on their headii, ncH.'kt(, finj^ 
and wristtt, and in their ears and noses. On hoHdays h'>th men 
Tcomen put on fresh and richer dothoa than nsnal, and the wnmf 
wear flowers in their hair. The men are not careful to bavo 
heads and faces shaved ; and as on ordinary days the wotucn bestui 
no care on their hair, when it is dressed on festive days it baaaa^ 
Oild fnszy appearance. Their clothes are made in the BelgBnra am 
DhAnvAr luiud-looms. The women -wear the bugitdi in the oar, tht 
Um on the breast, and banprles and rings on the wrists and 
the fingers. The bugiuli and taii are of ^old and the bang^los uid'' 
riu^s are either of silver or gold. Tbey also wear glans or lao 
bangles. They are not very clcian, but are hardworking, hui 
Bober^ even-tempered, and well-behaved. They are husbaBdmi 
the women helping the men in the fields and attending tocookiDi 
Children above twelve work in the fields. They own cattle wbii 
they tend with great care, making claridcd butter which thoy lak< 
to market for sale. Sonic cuitivatu their own lands and got 
whole of their produce, some till lands on lease paying the owni 
either in coin or kind, and some share the prodaoe in equal 
with the proprietors. Others work as day labourers, the men getttoj 
6(/. (4 ans.) or eight to twelve pounds of rough grain, aud thu womc 
3(i. (2 ans.) or six to eight pounds. Some also are employed an hot 
BoiTanis and are jiaid £1 lijg. to £2 8». (Rs. 18-Ra 24) a year. 

A large number own land and are well-to-do. The rdst 
into debt to meet mairiage and other special expenses, paying froi 
ton to twelve per cent interest. Still they are bettor o^ than the 
coast cultivators as they dischai^ their debts without becoming 
their creditors' bondsmen They rank with the Kiile Knnbis and 
Kulvadia though tbey tafc( food cooked by Bunjigs, Their ordinary 
hours of work are from sis to twelve and from two to six. April to 
May and September to December aiv their busy times, aud Juno to 
August is their slack time. Tbey plough and sow in April aud Way 
and they han'est the cn>ps from Septomlwr bo December. During 
the heavy rains of July and August tbey do not go out to woric 
hut pafiH their time at home. The ordinary monthly expenditure 
of a family of five varies from 12«. to £14*. (Rs. 6-Rs. la) ; m 
Tnarrinf^e cost^ £8 to £10 (IU.80-Rs. 100) ; and a huusc £2 10«. to 
£20 (Rd. 25-Rs. 200). They reverence all local gods and goddesses 
to whom offerings of fruit flowers and oil nro made, and go on 
pilgrimage to Slrsi and Pandharpnr and offer blood sncrifioes to 
IdaridevialocalmotherorDurgi. They respect Br&hmansnnd employ 
them at ibeir birth marriftge aud death ceremonies. Their spiritual 
Teacher is the head of the bhriugeri mouasl^jry in Maiaur who coUeeti 
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from Ibem tbrongli bis deputies. Socinl dtspntee Are disposed 
the Bava of Parsgiri iu Balguuiu. VVticu a. widow or a niHrried 
imaa living soparato from her busband has an illegitimate child, 
sends vord tu the Bi.TiL He calls together the caste people, 
going to the woman^a house makea her sit before a copper 
"j!ot filled with apirita. He tben lights a lamp which is aet in the 
middle of tliu pot, plucks a couplo ui hairs from the womaD'a 
forebetid, and laying Lhem in a toy hut of straw and sticks sets the 
bnt on fire and tells the people that the woman and her child 
are pure. A ram is slain and the caste is feasted on mutton, 
millet bread, and spirits. After this the Bftrdmdshea as well aa 
the Akiirm^bcs eat with the family, but the child can marry only 
n-ith Akarm&she families. If the mother u{ the child dies before 
this ceremony is performed the babe in given to the btifa who 
makes him bis disciple. The bdtia is generally succetMled by one ot 
his disciples, who is an illegitimate child whose mother died before 
the paritying ceremony could be performed. They are religious, 
believing in ghosts and evil spirits and in times of illness conBuUtug 
niudiuma ur exorcists. Their holidays are Yityadi in March - April, 
N agar -pane fiami in July- August, Cliauli in August- September, 
Itiiara in September- October, Vipdvali in October- November, 
6'Aiinrrtira in December -January, and the local fairs. They keep 
no images in their houses except a iignre of Basava engraved on a 
metal plate. £^rly marriage, widow marrie^, and polygamy are 
practised, bnt girls often remain unmarried till they come of age. 
lliey hold tbemsolves and fuintlies impure for eluveu days after a 
birlh or a dnath and women for four days every month. Women are 
coulined m a room of the house with the help of a midwife, who 
ia paid tid, tol4. (4-8 ans,). The satfi or sixth day ceremony is 
observed on the tifih day after birth, and the child is cradled and 
nam<Ml on Uie eleventh day. Whou a month old the child's ears 
aru pierced. The marriage booth or chhnppar is built about a week 
before the marriage. The ceremonies last for six days, three days 
at the girl's and three at the boy's. On the first day the bride's 
party, coudisting of fuur or five women with a few men, uomo to the 
briilegroom's, and, singing Kduuresc sougs, rub him with turmeric 
paste, ami bathe him in warm water in a square beliind the house 
shaded by festoons of mango leaves. The bhdegroom's party then 
tako what is left of the turmeric paste and go to the bride's and rub 
her with it and bathe her. At their owt» houses the boy and girl 
ore dressed in new clothes and a piece of turmeric is tied to the 
wrist of each with a thread dipped in turmeric water. Ou tho second 
day a marriage allar is madu with seals for the bridcgi-oom and bride. 
The third day is the marriage day. A copper pot full of water, ita 
mouth stop]ied by a cocoanut ornamented with nowers mango leaves 
and Vermillion paste, is worshipped as the abode of the marriage 
gods, and the marriage gods as well as the house gods are propitiated 
and ca^te people futisted. The bridegroom, (H-esscd iu a waiiit- 
clotb, Ions coat, shouldercloth, headscarf, and marriage coronet, 
comes to the bndo's, accompanied by his house people, relatives, and 
friends. Deis received by the girl's parents who lead him to the 
bridal seat after washing and drying lua feet. The oeremony begiun 
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by 6ve women, eaob c&rtying a water pot, j^ing from tho marrUfn 

booth to the nearest well, and brineing tne water pots I>: '" 

to tho brim and placing them in tna middle of tho b' 
circle close to each other. The Joishi then winds a loi. 

round th.o potSj and from tbe pots passos it ronnd the neci 

bride and bridegroom who stand nndcr tbo canopy, £acs to 
The girl's parent* then pour water on the joined Iianda of tbo 
and girl, and the mother or other nearest kinsi^'oman whose ii 
hudbttud is alive fastens the lucky necklace round the bride's n 
The day's ceremony ends at sunset with a dinner to all go 
of rice, split pulse, curry, and ^^«isa, and with the distribulton <: 
betelnuta and leaves and lime. On the fourth day after 
the brii^groom, with tho bride and a band of friends, goes to 
house, worships his family god, and gives a supper. Tho fifth an 
sixth days are spent in feasting at the brid^room's. On tho six 
a sheep in slaughtei'cd and tho guests are treated to a disli of m 
with rice or millet bread, spirits, and curry and rico. When 
0irl cornea of ago, offerings uf tlowers and fruit are made to t 
mmily gods and she la bathed and dreescd in a now robe no: 
about lia. (Ra 3) and decked with flowere. Tho headman or gauda^ 
whoso office is hereditary, under tbo orders of the l^arBgiri ba 
decides breaches of caste rules and settles Social disputcti. 
ate a steady people, though &w of them send their boys to 
or take to new pursuits. 

Eon^an or Kale KunbiS, nnmboring 14.812 of whom 8 
are males and ti770 females, nvo found in considerable nambors 
HaliyAI,and in small numbers in Kfirw^ and Ankoln. Their ceo 
oro Supa, Timii, Digpi, Ulva, ,Barehi, KumbArviida, HaliyjU, and 
in Haliyal ; M/kviiiguna and Achra iu Knrw/ir ; aud Achva in At\V^a,' 
Tho Konkan or north coast origin which their name suggests is 
supported by tho relations which they maintain with the Konbis 
of south-west Goa. Tho names in ordinaiy nso among raon are, 
Ghurko, Koiru, Mnnno, Mono, Rlimot, Loako, Volno, Piao, Chiinbd 
Bh(imto, Putto, BAhli, Bin^ro, Chimno, BArkelo, TArabdo, Phon 
Bhiko, Puna, and Habi ; and among women, DevAt, Sbertn, JA 
YcBU, Phonddij Giddi, ikkAi, and S^ntAi. They belong to a certai 
number of clans or hils each of which has special gods and goddcssoa. 
Tlio chief of theso deities are, KilmUng, Kdiki, Mondi, Shrinatb, 
Bhutniltb, and Kiilnl&th, whose shrines are in villagna whic!li are 
the head stations of the clans. Thus families whose snmnmos aro 
K^iuvkdr and Kdndkdr have Mondi as their family goddess; tho 
Gou*ek£ra have Ndiki ; tho S^imvarkrfrs, Tirvalk.^rs, KtinmrhflrBi 
KuiekArs, Diugak^s, Mudekars, KoMlkdrs, WainoLkArs, Irkolkars, 
and Ddndalkiirs have Bhutnatb ; and tbe KumgalkiSrs, Volkdre, 
Fd.t'ankars, Turoikdrs, mid lUik^s have K4mliag. I\-rsona v/i 
tho samo surname and family god do not intermarry. All 
together. Both men and women are dark, middle-sized, an 
spare, with well-cut features. They are weak compared with tho 
residents of tho KAnara coast or the people of DhArwiSr and Bulgnunj^B 
They live in tent-liko hut* with roofs of bamboo rafters ihatcbo^H 
Willi palmyra or bctcl-palm leaves, and walla of wattled reeds, iu a 
few cases plastered with mud. They live generally in isolated 
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}s nonr forests; tbo huts are so close to ono another thnt if one 
fire it is Hifldom possible to save the rest. The hot naually 
contjuna one or two copper pots for cooking, a couple of low wooden 
■' ■^, a small coppor wator-pot, a round eartlicn lamp, a cauo 
.«'s-box, and inat-s. Unliko most IIiridu» the head house oE 
tbo family or elan alono has the sweet basil plant and family f^oda. 
Tho men's evcry-day dress is a loincloth hung from a conpio of 
rod cotton thmui girdlos abont a fourth of an inch thick, a 
ahoulderclolh, a couutry blanket or headscarf, and a pouch called 
Hfit-utlti which is worn undiir tho Ifift arm. Tho womon wear a robe 
alirMJt three feet broad and eighteen long, hanging like a ptttttcoat 
from tho hips to tho knees, tho nppcr part of tho body being 
covered by a part of tho robo drawn from the waist over the back to 
serve as a bodice, which they do not wear. Like the Udlvakki A''akkala 
thny wear a rod bruw-mark, many strings of whit-e and black glass 
beads round the neck, bangles on the wrists, and rings on the 
nose, ear, and toos. Tho holiday dross of tho men as well as of the 
women is the now snit of clothes which they bny after harvest. On 
hitliJays the women wear thuir hair carefuUy oombod and oiled 
and tied into a hunch which is decked with nowors. Their stapio 
diot is fu'^r.grnel and rico eaten with a hot curry called tittal 
xaado of chillies, tamarind, and salt Tho only animals thoy eat 
are door, wild pig, wild fowl, aud fish j any one who eats doniostio 
Mniujals or birds is liable to be turned out of caste. They have au 
eqaally otrict rule against the nse of intoxirants and are so 
particular that they will not even stand under a tree which is tapped 
tor liquor Their holiday dish which is called ros is ricc-tiour mixod 
with boiled cocoatmt milk and molasses aud eaten with baked rico 
<akkes called poli, Tbev are qoarrelsorae, but trnthful and simple, aud 
havo a good name for honesty. Their hereilitnry calling ia cultivat- 
ing patches of woodland, and isiucc this practice has been restricted 
they have become labourers. Must of them holp Uavig Brdhmans in 
their gardens and are paid S(l. {2 utu.] a day with food. Iliey are also 
cmpluyed by the Forest Department to gather myrobalaus for which 
they are paid Qd. {i uns.) a day. The women, besides cooking, watch 
the cattle of their rich neighbours, aud plait palm-leaf mats, earning 
pcr1m[is about l^d. (1 anita) a day. Children begin to help their 
parentB wlion about eight years old. Their einployment ia rather 
uiu'orcaJn. Thoy borrow from Havig Bhats and Gand BrAhmans 
at liigh rates to meet marriage aud other charges, and not being able 
to pay thoir debts are forced to work for their creditors. Thoy rank 
with MaraChas though they do not eat with them. The ordinary 
monthly expenditure of a family of five is about lOff. (Ks. 6). 
'^' '■• chief object, of worship is Bdsava orNandi, the hull-carrier of 
s whoso chief local shrine ib at Ulvi in Snpa. Most of them make 
oiagos to Ulvi during the yearly fair which is held for ten days 
... . .hrnary. Under Basava, their family gods axe N^ki, Bhutndth, 
Mnhilmdi, and Rilmling, who havo shrines in each of their settle- 
ments. Tlioy also worship their ancestors who are represented by 
on unhuskcd cocoanut kepi in a separate room in the house of the 
bead of the faiuily. They believe that persons who die by accideut 
become truubleeome, and that the <jouU of those who dio a natural 
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death bcoome good spirits. The bodies of those who dio accideotil 
deaths are buried bojond tho limits of the village ; and with tbt, 
Tiew oi cuniriignin^ them to tLo care of the ^ardiau spirit or nai 
of the nei^Mmuriu^^ village, the temple serrant ia emplujud I0 
offer a cock which he is allowed to take away. The worst spirit 
ia {Hvanlin the ghoat of a pregnant woman. When a pregnant 
woman diee, tho husband who accoiupaniea the budy to tho banal* 
place optons the womb^ takes out the child, lajrs it on the mother's 
breast^aud cuta thetondons ofher feet that she maynotcome back and 
haunt, the houee. In ordinary cases, on tho evening of the third day 
after a, death, a aoothsayer is eiopK'yed to persnade tho spirit which it 
believed to live on a tree near the burial-gruund to cuiue home and 
join tho ancestors. Their ceremonies are |)erfonned by the Lin^yaV 
priest or ayifa who ministere in tho tJlvi temple. Their nllage. 
temple miuistrants are their own caste people called vetips, wbol 
Hre paid from the temple funds. Their chief holidays are Ulvi £ur 
in February, Uoll in March- April, and Divdli in October -November. 
At Uoli time the men, each wuh a pair of sticks 6fteon inches long 
and three -quarters of an inch thick, go to tho house of the rilla^ 
priest or velip and lay tho sticks before the basil plauL 
priest breaks a cocoaimt, sprinkles the water ever tho men, 
returns their sticks. The men sing and dance in the templo*yL_ , 
keeping timo by claahing the sticks, and go dancing from nonse to 
huuso getting a cocoanut from each. This entertainment lasttt 
three days. On the night of tho third day tho coooanuts are broken 
and cateu. Till last year (IbSI) they were followers of tba 
Lingiyat guide of Chitaldnrg in Maisur. But thepar«pa(j/a^dr or 
manager of the Sm&rt Jagadgura of Shriugeri has persuaded tliem 
to acknowledge him as their Teacher and to pay a nominal contri 
butiou. 

A woman after child-birth and for three days in every month uj 
considered unclean. Tho lying-in room is a part of the front 
veranda enclosed with wattled bamboos or reeds. No midwife ij' 
employed. The mother cuts the navel cord with a barnbtm knife, 
and the after-birth is laid between two pieces of a broken earthen 
pot and buried in the yard. On the third day the village washerman 
brings two newly washed white robes and some ashca. All the 
people in thohouao bathe and receive from the washerman a mixtoroj 
of aabcs and water, and tho mother and child are dressed in thai 
newly washed clothes. A dinner is served to children. On the^ 
fifth day after supper they lay a little rice, a cocoannt, and soroo 
betelnuts and leaves in a winnowing fan, and the mother and cl 
bow to tho fan and givo tho contents to a Jogi peddler in exchan}^ 
for glass beads which form the child's first ornaments. Two wumei 
stand one on each aide of the winnowing fan which serves as a cradle 
One of them lifti the babe from the mother's lap and sets it in 
fan, the other lifts the child back into the mother's lap and Ihia 
repeated four times more oraix times iu all. The eldest member 
the family then comes forward and calls tho babe by a 
previously fixed. If a child's teeth begin to show 6rst on tlie ni 
jaw, it ia thought to bode ill to tho uncle or aunt. To ware _ 
,the ill omen, tha child's face is covered with apiece of cloth and th< 
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ancle or annt pricks its forehead with a needle and removes tho 
cloth from its face nfter eome blood haa oozed out. When about 
fthrco years old both boys aod girla aro shaved by the villae^e 
barber, who rccoivoB l^d, to 3'i. (1-2 atur.). The boy's hair is 
thrown at the foot of a jack tree and the girl's at the foot of a 
plantain. There is no rale that girls should marry before they come 
uf age. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practiflod ; 
polyandry in unknown. Pn)posals for marriage come from the boy's 
parents. The father of the boy goes with some castemen to tho 
girl's and asks hor father if ho is wilting to give his daughter ia 
marriage. If he is willing ho presents tho boy's father with betel- 
nut and leaves, and a meal of rdgi gruel and rioo, with a desaert 
of CDcoa*kemel and moluBses. After the meal they settle tho 
amount to be paid to the girl's father, which is called rdihharpan. 
The boy's father goes home and on the next or other convenient 
day tho fathers go together to a llavig BrAhnian and ask bim to 
fi.x the time for the wedding. On tho day before the wedding, 
five marritHl caatewomen come by invitation to the bride's and 
bridegroom's, and, close to the basil plant, rnb them with 
tormeric paste and bathe them with water drawn in five small jars 
oat of a large new earthen pot. The women are feastod witli cooked 
vari and rice gruel called ros. Then the bridegroom's father, 
with frienda and relations, goes to the bride's bidcing with him 
two new robea. Tho bridegroom's people spend the night at the 
bride'e and early next morning g^ve one of the two robes to tho 
bride, and tho other to her mother. The bride, dressed in her now 
robe, ia brought out by her father, and the boy's father takes a 
piece of copper cut in two, and waving the pieces round the girl'a 
face, drops them into hor father's hands, who makes her over to 
him shedding tears. On this the party with the bride, but without 
her parents, starts for tho bridegroom's, singing Koukani songs. 
On reaching the boy's house the bride is led to a bench called sdvo, 
whore she stands facing tho bridegroom and eeparated from him 
by a cloth curtain. Tho Liingiiyat priest comes forward, joins the 
hands of the bridu and bridegroom and pours water over them, and 
a woman of the Devli caste fastens the lucky necklace. The brother 
of the bride then ties the ends of their garments together, and 
women sing songs and sprinkle rice on their brows. 

They mourn a death three days and are then purified by the 
washerman. They bury their dead, tbe men shaving the moustache 
in sign of mourning. On tho third day thoy cniplny a raudium to 
persuade the spirit to leave its seat on the trees of the burial-ground 
and come home to their honse where rice is cooked in its honour 
and caste people arc feastod. They also foed a representative of the 
dead person ou the twi.>lfth and thirtieth days and at the end of a 
year after the death. Every Kunbi Kcttlomeut has a headman called 
hudvant in whose house caate meetings are held. The settlements 
are grouped into circles called 7HaA((7»,each muhdi having a superior 
headman called inahdl-budvant, and they in turn are subordinate 
to the gaudu at Phondiya in Goa» who is the head of the whole casto. 
Tbe village beads have tbe power of putting out of casto for a time 
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ftnd fining op to £10 (Ra. 100) women gmlly o{ adultenr luid 
who eat witn people ut )ow ciuite. The power of permanently pa 
out of caste is roserred to the groiip-hcad and the rij^ht to 

Xto caste belongs to the supremo head. Their ohiof circlos 
cliTD, M&Tinguna, Nduai^ Uiva, Supa, aud Land. Every fa 
pays dd. to !». (4-8 mis.) a year to tho eitprome bead. These duet 
are levied once iu three years by the manager of the sapromc 
who comes aud lodgcu in tho house of the group-head. Et 
family sends uue man to the honse of the group-ht'tul with t 
»ubHcrii>tion, and they remAtu three to ton dayn iii gonoral comii 
to settle Boci^l dittput^'s. Tho expcn&os of the council are met 
fluhscription. Fines arc Bpeut iu feasCiug the caete people, 
house famishing odo guest to the feast. Thoy do not ecnd ti 
children to school, and &n forettt tillage, which wa£ their clu' 
livelihood, has been greatly restricted, they are at present somewhat 
depressed. 

Oa'm Vakkals, numbering 10,572 of whom 5287 are malce and 
52b5 females, arc found in small unmbcrs in UoDHvar and Kumt^k 
They take their name from gam a corruption of the Sanskrit grdm a 
village. They are chiefly found in lowlaud Tillages betweeai 
GangAvali and 8hirAvati. They have no tradition of a former 
and have no connection with any country but Kinara. ITieir 
aud family gods aro Venkatmmana of Tirupati iu Xorth ArUoi ao 
Balindra tho ancestral cocoanut, the same as those wurahipjwd by 
Hdlvakki Vskkals. The names of the men and women are the 
as those of the lidlvakki Vakkals, and like them thoy have no sur-' 
names. Men add to their names the words appa or father, ndik or 
chief, and ^um/a or headman. Tjko the U.-ilvakti Vakkals they many 
with any member of the community except blood -rolatiooa. They aw 
a hrancli of the Vakkals or husbandmen ranking next to the HAI 
Vakkals and neither eating nor marrying with any other 
division. Tho men aro dark, and generally tall strong and moBOnlar 
Iho women are like tho men except that they are slimmer. They 
do not dilfer from tho Ililvakki Vakkals in appearance, complexion,^ 
or dress, the Only difference being that tho GAm Vakkol women 
fewer bead necklaces than the HAlrakki women. Their home tongni 
is a cornipt Kanarese, the peculiarities being the same as those of 
HAlvakki Vakkals. Their houses are like the houses of the Halvak 
Vjikk;ils. Their common food is rice and rtUfi and fish, and wh 
thoy sacrilico or hunt thoy oat flesh except beef aud tamo poHci 
Both mcu and women drink country distilled liquor called ch 
but seldnui to oxross. Like tho Ilillvakki Vakkals they aro groal 
eaters and fond of molasses ; tlioir favourite dish is piUa. Tho 
wear a loincloth, shouldercloth, aud headscarf, and cairy a blac 
blanket on their shouldera Thw women wear the robe in the sami 
way as tho Halvakki Vakkals and a few necklaccK of rod black 
white beads. Tlioy woar no bodice. They have the same ornamcji 
as tho HAlvakki Vakkals aud tht^'ir way of tying tlio hair is the Ram 
They wear flowei*a on holidays and other grand occasions, and aro 
not fond of gay colours thoir robes being black or reddish. Thoy 
huy a new suit once a year and only the wetKfco-do have separato 
iwliday clothes. They are hardworking, Ihiifty, sober, and orderlji 
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poy corn their living as landholders and field &nd general 
jourors. Thoy aro fairly ofT. 

Kare or Black Vakkala, nambprioj^ ogu of whom 5220 ato 
mnlca and 462 i fomales, are found in the forest tracts and rcraoto 
Tin.if,'cs of Ankola, chieHy at Shivegfnli, and a few ie the forest tracts 
of Sirsi, Kdrwar, Kiiinta, Honjlvar, Siddiipur, and VullAptir. As their 
name iiihoitrs they are mucli darker than other husbandmen. They 
havo no tradition of a former homo. The commonest names of men 
are, Kariya, Giriya, Shiva, Tippa, Venka, and Timma ; and of women, 
Hdmi, Onngi, Gubbi, G-opi, Doddakka, Sanmikka, and Subbi. Thoy 
have no suruames, but the men add gauda or headman to their namen. 
Ercffpt blood-relations all intermany. Their family ^oA \^ Venkat- 
rainuna of Timpati in Korth Arkot. Thoy are generally middle-sized 
and strong, like other Vakkala except that thoy are darker. Tho 
women are like the men but ahort4)r. Escepfc a fow who talk 
Konknni, thc>y Rpoak K^narose like other Vakkals. Their honRGS 
do not differ from those of the lliilvakki Vakkals except that 
they are smaller, some of them mere huts of palm-leaves and straw. 
Their ordinary food is rico and ragi^ but they eat fowls and goats 
when sacrificed to the village gods. They never drink liquor. 
Thoy are moderate eaters and not good cooks, fond of parched rico 
and molasses made from cocoa-palm juice. They dress in the same 
way as the Atto Vakkals. They are goodnatured, peaceful, thrifty, 
sober, and hardworking. They are husbandmen and field lalxjurers 
and are generally tenants, only a few holding land. Their form 
of tillage is the htmri or wood-asli tillage and some of them 
still burn patches of forest-land and rear crops of nigi and 
▼(^tables. They are mncb indebted to their landlords. Thoy 
nnk next below Atte Vakkals. Their daily life is pretty mnch the 
sumo as that of the Halvakki Vakkals. A family of five spends 
abunt 8»t. (Hs. 4) a month. Their chief objects of worship are 
Venkntramana of Timpati, Jatga, Hulidov or the tiger-god, Karidev 
of Hhin'guli in Ankola, and village-mothora ammajt or shnktix to 
whom they offer blood sacrifices. They also have a strong belief in 
ghosts, soothsaying, and ivitcbcraft. Their customs are the samo 
aa those of Atlo Vakkals. They either barn or bury tho dead and 
their other ceremonies do not differ from those of other VakkaU. 
Thuir social disputes are settled by hereditary headmen called 
hulvanU or wiseraon. Their settlements are grouped into eleven 
cinrlos with a ehime-gauda or group-head over each circle. Bofc 
they hnvc a mncb loss elaborato oi-gouization than the Ualvakki 
Vftkkab. They do not send their children to school or take to now 
pnrsnita and are not nearly so prosperous as the Hdlvakki Vakkalsi 

Kokaa's or Konkan Mara'tha's, numbering 7814 of 

whom ;iyiG were males and 3S9H females, are found in K.-trwdr 
and Ankola. Their name shows that they came from tlio coast 
to the north of KAnara and points to Goa as their former home. 
They claim to be Kshatriyaa or warriors, but they aro generally 
mnked as the highest class of Shndras. Like tho Sherogtlrs, 
loin they it^ioinblo in many respeota th<mgh they neither eat 
marry togulhor, the men take the word tmi'fc or chiof aftor 
Ihoir names, and XxAWii S^vunt, Dos^i, uud Sail as auruomos. Tho 
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common names among men ore, Nilo, K^lgo, Gauro, 
HhikAro, Phakim, Miilo, Chando, Sobba, Soiru, Koirn, E&ndl 
tUlso^ Sapurlo, Tulo, Pfaokm, B^bghato^ Kudav^ Knndlik, ami 
Dolba ; and among women, Ubgo, BAiie, Gomte, Koolxi, Qharti, 
Bli&gi, Vithdij Sakhu, Bhike, Shevantu, Huka^ Auandej and JivrL 
MoBt vi the men arc (air, tall, and wfaeat-coloured with well<CDt 
features. They are like Deccan Mar^thds. The women li&re 
more delicate features and are fairer than the men. Th'oy apeak 
Konkaui with a Goanese accent like tho Shenvis. Tbey live in 
onc-atoricd houses with mud walls and thatcbed roofa with narrow 
verandas and front yards, but wilkuut oeiliugs. They Uve iu lurgi 
undivided families, the bonso being jointly managed by the oldest 
male and female members. The cost of their houses Tarios from 
£5 to £50 {Rs. 50 - Rb. 500). Their staple food is rice and 6sh, but 
tLoy eat mutton, fowls, and game except the bison, when they sacrifice 
60 the gods NimiikAr, Mam^ or Maham^i, Kaulualh, Jatga, and 
£hetri, and to their ancestors on their All Soul's day or maluUaiia 
pah«ha in October. They drink palm spirite. About eight in 
morning they take rice porridge, about twelve rice and fieh cany, 1 
tX eight at night rice and curry again. Tho men are fond of smol 
tobacc4> and the women chew betel leaves. Their holiday dishes 
iimall fried rice and 7itlid flour cakes called voihiit, and guloni 
is rice flour cocoanut milk and molasses boiled together. The: 
wear tho loincloth, a headscarf, and a grey or black blanket, and 
as ornaments gold ear and finger rings and silver watstbant 
They shave the head except the top-knot and the face except tl 
moustache- The women pass the skirt of the robe back between th^ 
feet and draw the upper end over the head. They wear no bodioo,J 
Their ornaments aro nose and t'arringa of gold, thu lucky necklacci 
glass bangles, and finger and toe rings. The men's holiday dross la 
a waistcloih, shouldercloth, and headscarf costlier than those in 
ordinary wear. The women also keep good clothes in stock for 
special occasions, but they are not fond of gay colonrs. A man's 
ordinary dress costs about Gs. (Ra. 3) and his holiday dresa 
about 12s. (Rs. G). A woman's every-day robe coats 4e. to b», 
(R8.2.Ra. 2i) and her holiday robe about 8«. (Rs. 4). The men'ft 
ornaments are worth about £5 (Ra. 50) and tho women's about 
£10 (Kb. aOO). Tho clothes oome from Hubli in DhArwdr nnf 
Sh&por in Belgaum. They are clean, thiifty, sober, and honest 
but lazy and effeminate, and the women are very quarrelsome 
Most of them aro husbandmen either holding land or working i 
tenants or field labourers ; others servo as messengers in pobliol 
officcB and as day-labourers.* Besides house work the women help 
the men in the field by nitheriug and carrying manure, planting 
weeding, reaping, and thrashing and husking rice, Tho reotn 
increase in the assossment has rodiicod their income as they generally 
keep only a little land as a home form and rent the rest to tenant 



t Hie tools used by the fielcl-Ubooren «» the ipade, the ho« worth 1«. 

tlZ anM.); the plough, worth 10«. (Bo. S) ; the iickle, worth 6tl. (4 atu.) ; uid tli 
lOlhook or heavy cuttiag knife callod koiio, worth about U. M. (12 aiu.l 
Cuttivatort a1«o keep 00c or more noim of builocks or bnffkloM worth £3 to ' 
(Ks.3U-Ei.«0). 
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reeeiTinj^ only a certain qnantity of produce. Still as n class 
they aro fairly off. They rank next below traders. Kokn^ rise 
early and iu tlie fair season the men go to tbo fields and the women 
guther manure or firewood or husk rice. Those who go to gather 
Urewuod take rice porridge early in the morning. The rest take 
their [wrridge about eight and stay at home till tutor their dinner, 
wbeu about three they go back to the fields aud work till aunset. 
They then return home, 8up about eight, and go to bed about nine^ 
During the Bouth-west monsoon (Jane -October), which is the crop- 
mit>ing season, men as well »e women work in the fields earrying 
manure from their honees to the fields, sowing, planting, weeding", 
reapiug, thrashing, winnowing, aud storing. A family of five spencu 
about 10*. (Rs. 5) a mooth. They aro Smarts, and worship all the 
ordinary gi'ds and keep all local holidays. Some who are Shikts 
worahip gfii'dti« or mothers at loiist one© a year during the Dasru 
holidays {September-October). They believe in sorcery and sooth- 
saying, iu the power of evil spirits, aud in tho epirits of the dead. 
On the day of the feant of Kauinlith, a KomArpdik, who belongs to a 
family holding temple lands, cuts the paliu of his band with a knife 
and lets three drops of his blood &U1 on the ground. They make 
pil^Tiuiagoa to Gon, Gnkarn, BennrcB, and l*andha:*pur, aud employ 
Kurhada Br^hmans to perform their marriage puberty and death 
ceremonies, and pay them great respect. They have priesta of their 
own caste called locds who live in KrishnApur near Sad&shivgad in 
Kdrwdr. At marriages, on the sixth day aft-er a birth, on the night 
of riuihdUiya or All Soul's day, aud on other convenient occaaioua 
hotwoen January and April, the hdvasare called to perform worship 
or fjhajan. They bring an imago of Vithoba, worship it by offering 
flowera and fruit and by wnWng baruing incense and lighted lamps 
before it, and sing TukarAm's hymns, explaining their meaning 
to the listeners. After the servico ia over the btivdg are treatped 
to a sapper of rice, bread, fowl, and vegetable curry, fdina, 
nud country liquor. Tho havda are married men who hvo partly 
on the funds of the Krishniipur temple and partly by labuur as 
hnslMndmen. They are worshippers of Vithoba at Krishnspur 
and hove no other duties to perform except service or bhajan at 
tho houses of their employers. They have no disciples. Snccession 
is confined to the members of tho family of the first bdva. Tho 
lirst of the bdvdjt^ ifc is said, was a pious old man, who, after hia 
wifp*H death, became a devotee of Vitbuba and regularly visited bis 
shrine at Pandhorpur with hi.s only 8<jn once a year. As he grew 
old ho lost his cyo-sight and was unable to make his yearly 
pilgrimage. Slill his desire to visit tho shrine grew stronger, 
aud Vilhuba, knowing this aud pleased with his devotion, promised 
him in a vision that if he would build him a tumple he would come 
and live in it Accordingly a temple was built at Krishndpur, and, 
ever since, the descendants uE the first Lava have visited Vithoba'a 
sliriiio at Paudharpur ivgularly once iu three years carrying with 
ilit_!n the image of the Krishnd-pur Vithoba. The Vitbuba worshipped 
at Krishnilpnr is a stone image about a foot and a half high in the 
form of man with two hands. During the yenrly fair aud on other 
bt occasions, th^^j^tt ia dressed in a waistclotb, a shoaldcr- 
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doth, and n Doccan BMbmon turbAn or a K&nam hcadscorl 
iiuiiges wbicli arc carrietj to Puiidbarpur and tli'tsc taken to 
houses of thu people fur service ur fifutjan aro of braj-s ubuut five ioci 
hijfh. Once every year about fcho middlt> of December (Mat 
aJiirsha fhuddha 10th) a fair in held at Krishndpar in honour of 
Vithoba which lasU forfiva days. And once in three years on 
last day of Dnsra one of tho bra»9 images is ntrried iu a pal 
to PandharpoT by a party of the people who meet at tho tem\ 
the parposo. On their way they halt at every vitlafre where ll 
frieuddliTe who eotortaln tbein and raoeivo in roturn Uowcrs oS^ 
to Vithoba. They reach Pandharpur a day or two buforo Kdt 
ekf'Ktattki (15l.h >fovon]ber), on which day they bathe the ima^c 
tho Chandmbh.iga and ciirry it in a palantjuin thrice round 
Pandhnrpnr tomp!e. They employ a Dr.'Vhman cook and fe.Vit< 
a doKeu iJri^hmaii^. They stay at Pandharpur for a conpiti 
and retui-n to KriahuApur after about three mouths' al 
Besides Vithoba tJie KokuHs reverence the other ordimiry Hrni 
gods and regularly worship the sweet basil plant and the iniagv« 
their family g-ods every day after bathing and before they 
first moal. In muuucru aud customs they resomblo S&\ 
MHruthas. Buys are marrit^d betweL'u fourteen aud eighteen 
girla Iwtween eight and twelve. Widow marhajye and prdygac 
are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. Widows are not aUuw< 
to wear oruamentSi but their heads are not shaved. Marriaife 
forbidden between families bearing the same anmamo. They bui 
their dead except infanta who are buried. They mourn for elei 
days and on the twelfth feed thoir ctiAto, And, as the reprcHoutadi 
of tho deceased, give one of their castemea a complete auit 
clothes with a metal plato and a small water-pot. Thi>i c*orcm< 
without the presents is repeated at the end of every month till tha 
end of a year after the deatk On the first day of the second _ 
another present of clothes and a metal plate and pot is mada. Aft 
this on every auuiversary during the lifetime of the etde>«t i^hild 
the dead person souio caatemcu are feasted. Each villaj^p hs« 
headman called ftuJuani who has p<jwer to call casta merr 
settle social disputes. Their spiritual Teacher is tibaukaK.,. 
the head of the Siiringori monastery io Maisnr. Many of 
held land and are village headmen. On the whole, they are wuU-t 
do and ore beginning to teach their boys to road and write Mar^tl 

Torke Na'dors, numbenng SoTfi of whom 2304 are mah 
1272 females, are found in Kumta, Ankola, and HonAvar, theii 
centres being Ankola, Miridn, S&nekattn, Unalli> Mfisgeri, Toi 
Bhodgeri, Hiregutti, Tolgcri, Ilaunalli, AdvikAn, and Chand^vi 
Thoir family god is Veiikatmuiaua whose ahrinu is at Tirupati 
North Arkot. Their Burnames are Chnri, Kippa, FCania, Janj 
Poska, and Donka; they aro not taken into account in settli 
marriages. The ordinary names of men are, llanma, llama, &f onni 
Bomnia, Vcnkanna, Mart, and Jogi ; aud of women, Dcvami 
Biramma, N&gamma, isannamma, and Hunnamma. They have 
subdivisions. Both men and women are tall and strong, most 
them being dark and well- featured. In speech, honse, and belongii 
they do not differ from QAlvakki Vnkkals. 'Hicir staple diet is tit 
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raffi, and fisli ; they eat fowls game and mntton, but do not drink 
liqaor ; their special diah ia pdisa. The men wear tlie loincloth, and 
waiiitcloLh, a folded blanket on their shoulders^ and a headscarf. 
The women wear the robe hanging from the waist like a petticoat, 
and no bodice. They are clean, hot-tempered, hardworking, honest, 
thrifty, sober, and orderly. Both men and women work in the Belda 
Knd girls and boys herd cattle. Many own a large area of land, 
Bome being village headmen and moneylenders. They rank with 
the Konlraiis and H^lvakki Vakkale and above the Uppa K&dors- 
Their daily life, style of living, and expenses do not difEer from 
those of the H^lvakki Vakkals. Their cn.iof objects of worship are 
the village gods. They keep the ordinary Hindu holidays, and on 
maniagics and other festivals hm-e the special diah calliid jwisa. 
Their spiritual Teuoher is Tjityilchiiri of the Shri Vuiahmv monastery 
of Govindriijpattan near Tirupati in North Arkot to whom they paj 
yearly tithes, and by whom they are branded on their shoulders and 
breast, when they jgo on pilgrimage to Tirupati and when he 
comes to K^nara. Their family god is Venkatramaoa of Tirupati 
and they pay ^roat rovoronco to Danumanta, going on pilgrimage 
to Tirupati, whence they bring holy water called iiriha. They 
are a very reli^oaa class offering blood sacrifices to the village 
^ds, believing in witchcraft Boothsajring and ghosts, and respecting 
Brahmans though they do not employ them as family priests. They 
observe the haridin or Vishnu's day, and always bathe and worship 
the household gods before they take their first meal. Their girls 
are married between seven and twelve and their boys betweea 
fiiurtoen and twenty; widow marriage and polygamy ia allowed 
and practised, and polyaudry ia unknown. They burn their dead and 
mourn eleven days. Their ceremonies are the same as those of H&l- 
vakki Vakkals, The marria^ ceremony lasts for five days among 
the rich and for three days among the poor. They have a strong 
social ors^auiKation and settle disputes at meetings held under an 
hereditary village boadman or budvant. Their villages are grouped 
into three circles or thiTtuui, Ankohi, Mirjdn, and Chandilrar. Each 
circle has a group-head or shime-hudvunt, the Ankola group-head 
living in Shetgiri, the Mirjdn head at Hiregtitti, and the ChandAvar 
lead at Aghnashani in Knmta. These three heads are directly 
er the Teacher or T^ty&ch&ri of Tirupati who corresponds with 
n on casto matters. Once in five or ton years, or when the 
Tiitydcfa^ri comes to Kanara, the group-heads hold a council to 
diepoas of caste mattern. They have the same powers as the ni/- 
Intavanl of the Hdlvakki Vakkals, but have nu such titles as ara$- 
gauda or civil head, guru-ganda or religious head, or ehime-gauda 
or group-head. Slight breaches of social discipline are paniahed with 
fine and serious ofFcnccs with loss of caste. The fines are spent in 
caste dinners. A few of them teach their boys to read and write 
SAnarese. They take to no now pursuits, but are a vigorous, frugal^ 
■nd prosperous class. 

Sberoga'rs or Messengers, numbering 3070 of whom 1582 are 
males and 148S females, are found on the coast of Uon&var and 
£umta. They are also called Konkan V&leg^rs from the K^narese 

t the palm-loaf on whiob measagea are writtezi. Their Konkani 
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name Shcrogdralso means a messenger. Thejare said to baro 
from Goa and to be & branch of tfae Konkon UariibAs who 
S^vAut, iSCtik, S&il, and other somBmcs, Tfae men add the word 
to thbir oamea, hue sinco their settlement in Kdnara tlie Di 
snmamL'S has been diacontinued. Thctr home tongue is K 
and their family gods uro Sauln&th, Niraukdr, K^lbbatrBV, 
MahimAi, whose shrines are in Goa. Men's najnes generally e: 
a^a, as Fursayya Appayya ij^tayya, and women's Damos in ttrawi 
as Ni(gammB. A few who have risen to higii pusitiona in Mjumv 
bare lately added the title rao to their names. MoHt of the man an 
tallj regular-featnred^ nnd wheat-coloured. Some are fair and the 
women are fairer and l)«tter made than the men, and much lilca 
the B&sashtkar Br&hnian women except in dress and om 
Their homo tongno is Konkani spoken with a K^nareae 
and mnch mixed with KiLnarese words, the chief pocaliarity 
tfae use of % for j, a sound which is nnkuown in K 
Many of them read and write E&narese. The)' lire in aiiddl 
hoaaea with mud or loterite walls, wooden oeilint^s, and 
rerandaa and front yards. The dwellings stand in 
enclosed by thorn hcd^e:*. The cost of an ordinary hoase ia 
£20 (Ka. 50 - Ha. 200) and of a good house £40 to £50 (Ra 
Ka. 500). They live in lai-ge families. Their common food is 
fish or vegetables, but thoy eat fuwia and mutton when thor saori 
to the village gods, and game whenever they can get it^ l^hey 
no liquor. For breakfast they take rice or ro^i porridge sei 
with salt, for dinner dry oooked rioe and curry, and for sup 
rioe and cuiTy. They arc neither great eaters nor good cooks 
thcdi* special holiday dishes are pdi$a and vaddi. The men 
a narrow waiatcloth, a shouldercloth, and a headscarfj and the 
women a robo falling like a petticoat and uo bodice. Both m 
and women keep a store of rich clothes and nsa ornaments 
gold and silver, the women bejng particularly fond of anointt 
their hair with cocoanut oil and decking it with flowers. They 
clean, hardworking, and trustworthy, but us tiiaid as the KooksAl 
of KArwdr. ITieir women are venr quarrelsome. They wow 
formerly soldlora but mn^t are now hnstiandmen. Some serve ai 
messcngt?rs in public offices and some are petty shopkeepers ai^J 
deal in rice, fruit, regetablea^ betelnut, cflcoanuts, cnrrTstd^| 
flowers, coir rajie, and oilman's stores. Besides minding the hon»^ 
women work in the fields and gather cowdung and dry leaves which 
they bury together in manure pits. They also plant, wood, roapi 
thrash, winnow, and husk rice. They were formerly tenants^ 
but have lately become landholders. Like the Konkan Mar^thas 
they stand at the head of the Shndra castes. Shorog^ra rise 
early, and wash. Except those who are employed as messengers 
the men go to their fields ; of the women some gather cowdnng 
and leaves for manure and others remain at home to cook. ITie 
men return about nine and take rico porridge for breakfast. After 
breiikfast they talk aud joke, in which tliey have couaider&bj 
cleverness, till three, when after dining they again ^ to wo 
They come back by sunset, sup between eight and nine, and 
to bed. A family of five spends abont I2«, (Bs. 6) month. 




"^ 





itnily gods are lUnlndtb imd Niraok&r wHose abrmes are in Ooa. 
ley aJso worship &11 Brahman and villago god^^aud Masalmdn 
unta or pira. They boliero in the power of evil apirita, and 
ive great faith ia soothsajiDg and eorcety. They make 
pilg^rimagea to Gokam, Tirupati, and Dharmasthal. They employ 
Bang Brj&hmans to perform marriage puberty and death 
oeremonioa, and ahow them gi'oat respect. Thetr spiritual Teacher ia 
the head of the Smlirt mouastery at Shringeri in Alaiisur. Girls ara 
tuarried between eight and eleven and boys between foarteen and 
eighteen. The men wear the sacred thread. Polygamy is practised, 
widow marriage forbidden, atid polyandry unknown. The heada 
of widowa are not shaved. They bum their dead except infanta 
who are bm-ied. They mourn ten days, and on the twelfth feast the 
caato and present a person of the samo sex and ago as the 
dectrased with a snit of clothes, a metal plate, and a small pot. 
Dinners are repeated every thirtieth day after the death for a 
year, on the laat day of the twfdfth month, and afterwards on the 
first day of every year during the lifetime of the children of the 
deceased. A general commemoration of the dead ia held daring 
the second half of i^/iJJrn^a^^ (September -October). Social disputes 
are settled by committees of the caste under the prcaidoacy of 
hcadmou. Elacfa village has its headman called hudvant. Ordiuary 
disputes are disposed of hy the committees, but serious matters 
aie reported to the Teacher who passes his decision on the 
prooeeuings forwarded to him through his representative the 
dchdrya, who is a Snu&rt Brflhman. The Teacher punishes with fine 
or expulsion according to the gravity of the offence. A person 
who has boon put out of caste may be allowed bock on paying the 
Teacher a cartoui sum through the aclidrya. They are skilful culti- 
Tators and are Hkely to rise to importauce as the^ send their boys 
to school and are gradually improving their condition. 

FadtiB, numbering about 2913 of whom 1515 are males and 
1I1L16 females, are found in K&rwilr and Knmto. They belong to two 
clB.i!ies, Kdnarese and Konk&ni. K^arcse Fadtia make salt, and 
Konkan Padtis labour. The two divisions neither eat together nor 
intermarry. They are short, dark, and regular- featured. Some 
q>eak KAnarese at home and others Konkani. Most Uve in huts or 
uieda with mod walls, thatched roofs, narrow verandas, and small 
yards with a sweet basil plant in the centre. Their common food is 
rice and fish, but they eat flesh when they can afford it and drink 
liqnnr though not to excess. The men wear the loincloth, the head- 
scarf, Rud a folded blan ket either on their heads or on their shoulders, 
with gold ear and finger rings and silver girdles; the women wear the 
ordinary robe the skirt hanging from the waist to the knee and the 
upper end drawn across the shoulder and breast. They wear no bodice, 
and have gold silver or brass ornamonts like those of the Halepaika. 
They are dirty, hardworking, honest, thrifty, and sober. Most are 
tenants and in poor circumstances ; a few make salt ; the rest are 
day-labourers. Besides keeping the house the women help the men 
by working in the fields. Cluldren herd cattle, take care of the 
hLuse, and watch crops. Most borrow money at high interest for 
their weddings. Between interest duo to moueylenders and to 
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landlords in return for adrancea oF seed and for tlie aso of cattl 
and field toola, little ia loft. Thoy rank next to GAm VakI 
Their daily life and expenses do uot differ from tliose of tho H^'E'akJi 
Vakkal.f. They worsnip the ordiuary Brdhman and village 
and observe all local holidays including the hhands and jairdu^ 
hftvo faith in soothsaying and sorcery and in the power of 
They omploy Joishis to perform their ceremonies and treat theini 
groat respect. They marry their girls between ten and twelve^ 
Sieir boys between foortoen and eighteen. They consider themseh 
impure for ten days after a birth or a deatK They are cleansed on 
the eleventh by bathing and drinking wafer touched by thoJoisbi,and, 
after Iwing; puriGed, they feaat their castemen. Women are impure 
fonr days in every month, when they bathe and wash their clotbcB. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed. Social dispntos tro 
settled by committees of the caate njader the presidency of budi 
or hei'oditary headmen. 

Uppu Na'dors, numbering 2110 of whom 1100 are males 
1010 femalos, are found in coutsiderablo strength along the Ktunt 
Hon&var, and Aukola coast. Tliey are said to tako their namo {rom 
the K&narese uppu salt and nddu a villaga Their names, surnames, 
parent stock, and patron god are the same as those of the Torke 
N&doTs. The two castes neither eat nor intermarry, bnt do i« 
diSor in appearancOj speedi, honsc, food, dress, or character; be 
are hnsbandmen and tho stylo of living of both is closely alii 
Their girls aro married between iiino and twelve and their boj 
between fourtoou and twenty. Widow marriage and polyi 
allowed, and polyandry is unknown. They bum their de 
social organisation does not differ ^m that of the Torke NAdc 
They have the same three circles, Ankola, MirjAn, and ChandAvftr? 
The head of Aukola lives at Teukankeri, the head of MirjAn at 
Mddangeri in Kumta, and the head of ChandAvar at Unalli. All mm 
anbject to the TAtyitchAri of Tirupati in North Arkot. Several of 
their boys are being taught KAuareseat Belekori, Ankola, and other 
villages, 

Panchamsalls, nnmbering 1946 of whom 1140 are males and 
806 females, aro found in the Sirsi, Siddiipur, YoUApnr, and Holiy&l 
eiib-di visions. Thoy are LingAyats and do uot diHor iu any particulan 
from Bftujtgs and Mallavs with whom they eat but do uot tntermany. 

Kot Vakkala, numbering 1822 of whom 1003 are males and 
819 femaluti, are found above the SahyAdris in SiddApur and Sind. 
"Kot Vakkals or bagmen get their name from being chiefly employed 
in covering bunches of tender betclnuts with bags ma<Ie of the 
canvas-like shceths of the betel-palm, which shelters Uio fruit bunchos 
when tender and protects thorn from heavy rain. They aro a 
division of tho Gauda or Vakkal caste ; but neither eat nor tnai 
with any other branch of it. Both men and women are middle-f 
BtroDg, and dark. Their home tongue is KAnareso, like the s| 
of the HAlvakki Vakkals. Their houses do not differ from those 
HAivakki Vakkals. Their staple diet is rice and ragi, but tl 
occaaionally eat fowls and goats offered in sacrifice. They drink no ^' 
Bpirituons liquor. Both men and women dress like HAlvakld Vi 
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and like them are simple, haTdworldng, thrifty, and orderly. 
They work as gardeners and field labouicra, and do not differ in 
fTondition from other cultivuting caates. Thoj rank next to Hdlvakki 
Vakkais, and do not differ from them in their daily life or 
erponditure. Their chief objects of worship are the village deities 
to whom they offer goats and cocka. Tlioir family god is Vonkat- 
ramana of Tirupati and they make pilgrimages to lua Bbrina Thoir 
girla are married between ten and twelve and their boys between 
fonrteen and eighteen. Widow marriage and polygamy are forbidden 
and polyandry is unknown. They bum their dead and moani (en 
days. Each village has a oaste-headman or gattda. Thotr social 
disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the community 
anoor the presidency of the ^oudo. They do not send their boys to 
■chool nor take to new pnrsuite. 

Jains, numbering 1G53 of whom 898 are males and 755 females, 
aru found in small nuiubera at Bhatkal, Murdeshvar, Komta, Sonola, 
BanvAu, and Mondgod. The word Jain means conqueror from the 
SanskritjB to conquer. According to Mr. Rice the Jains appeared 
in the Kam^tak about the same time as the Buddhistfl, that is in 
the third century before Christ.' The Jain faith was predominant 
in the Karndtak during the early centuries aft«r Christ. It suffered 
from the attacks of the Kouf^u or Chora kings in the third or 
fourth century ' and again in the eighth century from the success 
of Shankar^nitrya and from the introduction of northern Br^hmans 
by MaynTft-varroa of Banv^i. From the eighth to the eleventh 
century the Kalachurya chiefs of Humcha in north-west Maisur, 
and, until 1117 or 1132 the Bal&la of Dvira-samndra in west 
Maisnr favoured the Jaina. The conversion to Vaiahnavism of the 
great BaUl chief Vishnu Vardhan (1117-1137) vnia a severe blow 
to the upland Jains^ and their power was further impaired in the 
fourteenth century by the rise of the LingAyat faith at Kaly^n. The 
coast Jains seem to have escaped this loss of power, as, according 
to the Arab historian Rashid-ud-din, in 1290, all the Hindus of the 
Malab&r coast from Sintakula or Sindabur to Quilon were Samanis or 
Jains.* Both of the Vijayanagar dynasties (1330-14J^O and l-iSO- 
15B0) though not Jains were friendly to the Jains. After the fall 
of Vijayanagar (1556) in the aonth of KAnara the Gorsappa and 
Bhatkal chiefs continued Jains till their ovcri.hrow by Venkatappa 
Haik of Bednur about 1 600 and in the south tho Sonda chiefa 
remained Jains till Sadashiv was converted to the Lingdyat faith 
in the latter part of the seventeeth century. In tho south about 
1 600 the Bednnr conquerors almost exterminated tho Jains. At 
present tho chief Karn^tak seats of the Jain faith are in Maisur, 
at Shrdvan, Belgol, Maleyur, and Hnmcha.* In appearanoo 
And character Jain saints are closely allied to Buddhist Bainta. 
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Myaor. t SIS. ' MvEor, I. 314. 

* Acoording h> Bacbanim (III. 123 anil WiUca' Soutli <J Todia, I. 514), Tiahng. 
ranlbui troated th« Junn with saviga cntelty ; nccording tn Wiliwiii (Mack. Coll. 2ad 
Ed. Ori) be (lid nnt inolciAt them. * Elliot and Oovrnon, I. 6S. 

* Rice's Mrsor, 1. 340, 374 : Bocluutao'it Mysor, IIL 123, \M. I6(>, 173, 234 1 Wilka' 
SottUi o< In^ I. 614 i WUson't Mack«izie CoUoctioD^ Snd Ed. 38, 40. 
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Botli seem talcen from one original. They have tite aAme tento? 
BflSB £or life ftnd nearly the same rnlea of ooadnct.^ Jaixu. difief 
from Bnddhists chiefly in acknowledginfir aa Eternal Uizid and ia 
baring many more ideas in common with modem Brrfiuoanism, iU 
caste system, its ceremonial impurities, aad its respect for BrAbmaa 
ffoda. Qow (ar thene beUofs and observances wore absent from ths 
me at ordinary Baddhiets even in oarlv times is doubtful. Ths 
opinions which distinguish the Jains from Br^manio Hindas 
are their extreme tenderness for life, their denial of the divijw 
orif^n of the Veds, and the reverence they pay to certain saiote 
Tirthankars, who, by the practice of self-denial and other vi 
are t>elicTod to have gained a position higher than that of 
Brihmanio gods. The names at oomnkon Qse omoog mco are, 
Padmappa^ Auantayya, Adrappa, Nfigappa^ BAyappa, and 
Obandrappa ; and among women, PadmaTra, aarasvatavm, SAvitri, 
N&gaTva, and Devki. Then- surnames are local, marking their 
birth-place or country; they are not taken into accoont in settling 
marriages. The Jains of Belgaum, DhArwAr, North Kt^nantf and 
South Kdnara eat together; but the North and South KAnan 
pcojilo alone iutermarir. Almost all the lay Jains of Nortli Kiuara 
are husbandmen. Their family god, Jinoahvsr, Arhat, or Parmeshvar, 
has temples at Gersai>pa, Bhatknl, and Sundii, and their patron 
goddi*KBes, Padm^vati, Jviila, Ku-ihm^ddevi Kali, and Gauri, har* 
virineein almost all Jain settlements. The Xdnara Jains belong to 
three dirisions, the Chaturths, the Tagar-Bogirs, and the Priests. 
They have no badges or ^^afe«. The Chat urths and the Priests eat 
with each other but do not intermarry ; and both of them hold aloof 
from the Tagar-Bogflrs, whom they look upon as inferior though thsy 
do not differ from them in religion. The Pnest^s are again diTideo 
into Indra or family pricKts and a^icetics ya/U or «tvimw, and the 
ascetics into Dignmbars that is sky-clad or naked and Shretambarsoc 
white-robod. The Digambars, according to rule onghtto be always 
naked ; in practice they are never without clothes except at thei 
meals. The rule of nakedness is strictly observed in l>igambaV' 
imagos, which have no coviering of any kind, not even coloar or 
ornament. The Shvetambars dress in white and adorn their idols 
vith earrings and other jewels. The two sects differ in other poiutSj 
the Shvetambars holding that there are twelve heavens and sixty- 
eight Indras, and the Digombars that there are sixteen heavens and 
a liundred Indras. The number of ascetics of either class is small. 
They are friendly towards each other ; a Digambar may become • 
Shvetanibar and a Shvetambar a Digambar. Ascetics do not attempt 
to spread their religion and laymen are indifferent to soctariaa 
differences. The ascetics keep up tho order by buying cUldroa 
from Jain parents and making them their disciples. Paranis 
sometimes vow to devote their children to the service of Jina sad 
give them to ascetics who make them their disciples. There ar» 
no female ascetics in K^ara. The daily life of a Kinara Jaiu 
ascetic is almost the aame aa that of a Gujardt Jain awetie. 
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Tho ascetics cannot be ^atinguislied by tbeir appo&rance from 
laymen, aod, among the ascetics, the Digambara cannot be told 
from the Shvetambara. Both men and women are t»ll and well- 
feafcared, tho men being darker than tho women. Their KAnarese 
does not diifer from that spoken by other huttbaodmen. They live 
in one*storicd honses with mnd walls, thatched roofs, voraadae, 
and front yards with sweet basil plants. Their common food is 
rice and vegetables. They neither eat flesh nor drink liqoor. 
They are ^eat ea-ters. Their special dishes are holige or wheat 
flour bread stnPfed with boiled pulse and raoIoBses and eaten 
with milk or clariiied butter. Tho men wear tho sacrod thread, 
the waistcloth, the shouldercloth, and a email red headscarf ; 
and the women the robe, passing the skirt between the legs and 
drawioff tbe npper end acrosH the shoulder and breast They also 
wear a oodice with short sleeves and a. back. The women wear their 
hair in a braid like VAni women and the men shave the head except 
tbe top-knot, and the face except the monstache. Their ornaments 
do not differ from those of tho other coast classes. They are thrifty 
mild and orderly, but not hardworking. Most are huabandmen, 
Bnd a few are petty traders, dealing in grain, cloth, condiments, and 
betelnut and leavea They rank with traders. They rise eaHt 
and are aBold before daybreak, retnming home abont ten and 
breakfasting on rico porridge. After breakfast they rest till one, 
when they dine, go to work, and return at sunset. The women 
besides minding the house help the men in tho field. A family 
of tivo spends about Ids. {Ks. 5) a month, llioy worship the Jain 
Baiiiu or Tirthankars, and reverence UrAhman gods and village 
deities as the servants of the Almighty Jineshvar, offering to all 
cooked rice, frnit, and flowers. In most honses they keep a figure 
of Jineshvar in the form of a man, and worship it with oflferings 
of flowers, frait, and cooked food, and by waving before it burning 
incense and lighted lamps. This daily woi-ship is performed by 
one of the male members of tho house, women being forbidden to 
perform it. Tho family priests, who are married and are called 
pujdri* or jmrokiU, hold their position hereditarily and are supported 
ID the same way as Brtlhinan priests. They servo in the temples of 
Jimts and Devis, and act aa astrologers, drawing up horosoopeSj 
and fixing tho time for ceremonies according to the same system 
of astrology aa is in use among Bnihmans. Aa family prieeta 
thsy perform the same duties as Rr^htnan priests and arc much 
reffpected. A layman by learning tbe proiectsion can become a 
riest. and a priest can give ap his profession and become a layman ; 
t marriages between priests und laymen cannot take place. Their 
icial holidays are the ninth and tho fifteenth days of the bright half 
Anh'lilftaf (Jane-July), Kdrtik [October-November), and Phal^un 
(Febninrv-March), which are kept as feasts; the eighth and tho 
foorteenth, that is tho days before, being kept as fasts. Of the 
ordinary Hindu holidays they observe Yugadi and Shimya in March- 
April, Ndg-pnnchami in July- Angnst, Skrdvani Paumima in 
y- August, Otin(>sh'cJtat urthi BXid Aiiani-ckntvrdashi in Aognst- 
ptember, Dasra in Soptomber-October, and DivtUi in Ootober- 
ovember. 
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The Jaina^ believe that the nniTOTse ia ancrefttei] Kad ete» 
They divide it into three parts, tho paUil or onder worlJ, the btmloll^ 
or Uiiddio world, aud tho dhish or upper world. They beliere tlaft 
tho jMf<a2 or under world consists of three sections adhogati, naroi-, 
and patantok. Adhogati is a hopeless hell where the souIb of Uw 
damned crawl; narn^inahell with hope in which ginners >rith astrein 
of good have the chaucc of atoning their sin nnd are then tent to 
transmigrate ; pavaiilak is a porgatoi^ from which after a coarse of 
purifying puniahmeut the souls of the faulty good rlso to bearpa 
Above the purgatory or highest part of tho under world ooxnas Uia 
earth, bhumi or hhuhht of land and water divided into several puts 
each inhabited by a separate class of creatures. The npper worid or 
ahiinh has also scroral divisions. Tho lowest is the home of the 
demons muntratok ; the second is the home of a doss between men 
and demigods called tritii/a(iA<ir$; the third id the home of the demigods 
or devlok; and the highest is tiiokuhaloklhe world of bliss and tfaehom* 
of tho Snpreme Being, the Kternal Mtnd. With the Eternal dwell 
tho scTenty-two saints or favoured ones of whom twenty-foar belong 
to a past cycle, twenty-four to the present cycle, and twenty-foar to 
a cycle which is to come. These saints are believed, to have been 
endowed with idl knowledge, to have understood all ceremooios, and tu 
have read tho thoughts of men. Tboy are believed to be equal with 
the Eternal and to deserve tho s&rae honoura. The tweuty-fuur sainti 
of tho past cycle receive no worship. Divine honours are paid only 
to the twenty-four saints of tho prosent cycle, who have thirty-ax 
attributes in common and certain personal peouliantie« in colour, 
ataiure, and age. Two of them are whito, two yellow, two red, t 
blue, two black, and fourteen are golden or ycUow-brown. 
height and ni^e are arranged according to a gradually deereaai 
scue from Rishabhadev the 6rst saint, who waa five hundred pol 
high and lived n life of 8,400,000 great years, to MahdvirthelaKt saint, 
who did not exceed the ordinary size of a man and livpd only for^ 
years. The object of special Jain reverence in K^nara is Oantama, 
a disciple of Mah^vir and variously named Indrabhuti, Tirthankar, 
and Jina. His images, which are generally standing, have crisp 
curly hair, thick lipa, and a black skin, with the hands held straight 
down close to tho sides. He is worshipped both by Digambars and 
Shvetanibars with offerings of fruit and flowers, and by waving 
lighted lamps and burning inccn^o before his face. They also keej 
the images of other Tirthankara in their temples, monasteries, tat 
houses, which are either seated or standing according to t 
descriptions given in their holy books. The Ltemal is known 
Arhat, Argon, or Jineshvar. Hehaa one tliousand and eight sacred' 
names and receives the homage of the three worlds. He is all* 
knowing, fill-powerfnl. all-present; in him everythinghas been, i 
tind will be mthout beginning and without end. Ho does 
create, bat shows grace mercy and love to all living beings. Fo: 
the happiness of all liviog beings ho has revealed the twelve J&i 
acripturesor vedjt, and has declared that theJainscriptaree, the world. 
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' * This accotmt of the Jain faitli u fu* as poaaibte rflpmotiti the raligiooa Id«M 
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», the soul, duty, and virtue shall iast for ever. He is sbowa 
Willi four beautiful faoetii, seaUid imder an ushok tvee, and adorned 
vitfa tfare« wUeelH of justice and a tnple umbretlo. According to the 
Jhiha thn BrAliniaotc gods, iochidiiig' >Shiv, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Ganpati^are followers of Arliat. Both iayujen and ascetics therefore 
rereuoe tbem though with a lower i-everenoe than that paid to tlie 

irtliankars. Of the Braltmanic god8 the most revered by the Jains 
are Shir, ?iahna, R&m, Krishuaj and Vithoba. Tboy worship the 
tkaktit or mothers with decent ritea and eay that Vithoba is a Jain, 
god. They keep the iuiage» of these gods in their huoseu aud tumplcs, 
▼isk tiieir shrines, and make vows to tliein.^ In spite of their 
BBvereuoe for Brahmaoic gods they are an indifTerent to Br^htu&ns 
as they are to Ling&yate.' Of aniutnlH tliey revere the cow and 
vorahip the cobra; and of planta and trees they worship the pimpal 
and the tuftok treea and the basil plant. 'i'h*'y wortdiip stones in the 
torm of village deities, and believe in spirits, devik, witchcraft, aitd 
•ootheajriug. They have also wuU-disposed i^pirits of their ancestors 
vhom they please bat do not woi-^liip. Tliey think that the 
(Spirits of Dnmarried men, pregnant women, of persons killed by 
ACcidcnte, and of the grecly dead haunt their old homos and uuuoy 
the living. When a aiok man raves or is struck ueuHeh^KS he la 
believed to be possessed by a spirit. They apply lo a soothsayer 

' their own or of any other caste to drive out the spirit, the Jain 
thoda of cjcoroising not differing from those adopted by otbw 
'■Mdiums. They resort to black magic or sorcery, judu, to be 
Bevecgodon an enemy, aud with thiijubject. employ men of any caste 
irho are expi^rt in the use of chnrins and spelts. They believe ia 
good and bad omens and think that irf>u bos power over spirits. 
Among the Jaine the chief rules of conduct are not to kill, not (o 
lie, to be humble-minded, dot to covet, to have no stron:^ wishes, 
not to est after sunset, not to drink liquor or unatruinod water> 
and not to eat figR, banyan pipst or jujnbe berries, poppy-seeds, 
snake-gourds, or other many-seeded fruits or vtgetables. Opium, 
aaafcetida, garlic, radishes, aud miuihrooms are also forbidden. 
Altogether there are 12,000 ohttervances. Ko layman can hope Co 
keep them all ; therefore eternal bli^a is possible only for an ascetic. 
Quam*Is with Lingdyats, with Gujarat Jaitis, or among theinselvea 
between DigamhaiEand yhvotambarsai-e nnknown. They formerly 
used to make converts ; they now make no attempt to spread their 
eehgioQ- The Jaiu faith seems to be slowly dying. 

Wheoi a woman is pregnant for the first time, she goes io 
her parents' house to be confined. In the seventh month of her 
pregnancy she is dressed in a new robe and decked with flowers 
and ornaments. She is made to sit by the side of her husband, 
her lap is filled with rice a cocoanut aud beteluuts and loaves, and 
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■ Buc'liMMi (M;r«or. III. 8.1) ooticM m South K&tMrm thjkt tboagb Uierv wets 
BriVhmanic f^da m Jaio temples they were never wnnhipped. If a Juin wUhed to 
w^tTihip .% Br^bmnnic god he worshipped him in a Brtfaoisnic tcinpte. 

* U i|l.-a (^»itb of IndiA, I. SI4) DDticee that in ISUO Um» w«re sboat 6fty Brthnan 
boiiluM ai[i"D(( the Ihlyaur Jiuim fuid tJut in tlie Juin temple the priMt WA* A 
grtbmaji. BuchuiivD (M>Bor, lU. 80) aoticea that the South lUuArft Juiu had 
BKknuiu who iict*d Iwth u t«inpl« wttl u hovue priMfai. 
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lighted lamps are wared rouuil her and her haab&tjdU' __ 
l'm>v employ a low-caste midwife, paying ber 1». (8 nrm.) if 
child is a boy and Gd. (4 ann.) if it is a g^irl, The child is hath( 
as soon as it is born, and for eleven days the u}ulb(.'r and clitid 
DODBidored impure and kept apart. On the »lxtb day they perfr 
the same saili ceremony as Hi^hmanic Hindus and hty an iron ui) 
nnder the child's bed. No pnper is left for Brahma to write tfae 
child's destiny. On the elorentb day the mother and child an 
purified by the Jain prteat ur purvhit who offers a horn or fire 
offering in the house, and kinsmen and neighbours are askeii to dio*. 
The eldest member of the houfie, either man or woman^ lays the babe 
in the cradle, and, according to its sex. namea it in a load rok 
after the eldest deceased member of the family, and drops into il 
hands a gold or a silver coin. The guests repeat the oame, pi 
copper or silver coimi in the child's hand, and feed on rice, curry, aaj 
patjia that is nee molaaacfl and cocoanut milk cooked tugethcr.' 
No twelfth day ceremony ia observed and the mother doee ik4 
worship water at the well. The child is not presenttxl to thesui 
ftnd nc horoscope is drawn up. Between tlie ages of two and tl 
Ikivs are sliaved by ttie village barber who ta eiven Gd. (4 <« 
half a pound of rice, and a cocoanut. After being shaved l-he 
is bathed by the people of the house. The observance ends with 
a feast Ut kinitmen and friends. When a boy is betwe«>n 
and twelve arraT)gemeut8 are made for girding him wiih 
sacred thread : tbeeo are the same as the Brahman arrangemei 
ftnd are made by the prieaLs. His parents, with their J«i^ 
family priest or purohit, go to fbetr spiritual Teacher or ffuru <i 
whom there are two in Kflnara, in Sonda and iu Mudbidra. Eftrlr 
on the day fixed the boy is bathed and led by his parenta to ^:'e 
Teacher, who purifies him with the five products oC the cow, gii 
him with the sacred thread, and teaches him the sacred prayecj 
Then the family priest kindles a aacred fire and is paid 8». (Ka. ■♦). 
The ceremony ends with a feast to the cuate people. Boys tr 
married between eight and sijtteen and girls between eip-ht nM 
eleven. Proposals for marriage come from the parents of the bof,' 
ftud the time for the wedding is fixed after consulting the family 
priest or purohit They build marriage booths with a lucky post or 
tauftur/jrttfd in the centre, bring earthen potjt from the potters, and, 
on the second day after the marriage, obe them in bathing the bnd« 
and bridegroom. On the evening before the day fixed for tb« 
wedding, both in the house of thu bride and of the bridegroom, the 
femily priest or pufWiiY worships the Tirthankars and b dinner il 
served to the guesta. Next niomiog musicians pky and in theii 
own houses the bridegroom and bride are rubbed with tiirmeridl 
paste and bathed in warm water. The bridegroom is clothed m 
waistcloth, a shnuldercluth, and a headscarf over which is act the 
nanriage coronet. Ue holds in his hand a couple of betelnt 
and leaves and bows to the family gods. Meanwhile the pric 
fills with rice a metal pot or gindi, and, on the mouth of the pot, lai 
maugo leaves and on the leaves a cocoanut, and set« the pot on u traj 
The bridegroom and his people start for the bride's huusei, 
sister carrying the tray with the pot. When he reacliBs l\ 
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I Sde's her father comes ont with two cocoannte which he places 
the bridegroom's hands and leads him to the family godsj 
lere the bridegroom lays the nuts and proatratea himself before 
B g^ud». Aft^er woriihippiDg' the go<ls he comus from the bouBe 
d sits on a low wooden stocil iu the marriage booth. Then the 
brido is led oat and seated on another stool placed alongside} of 
the bridegroom's. The brido and bridegroom are then stripped 
to the waiat and the bridegroom rubbed with turmeric by fira 
women of the bride's party and the bride by five women of the 
"bridegroom's party, who sing merry songs in Kdnarese- Near 
the stools are two oarthon pots called kuimbhalcHg filled with water. 
The bridegroom's nearest relatiou prosente the bride with a new 
robe in which she is drL'SRe<l on the spot with ancli ornaments as 
the bridegroom can afford to give her. Rnth are then led by tha 
girl's bther to a raised seat or altar before which they stand opposite 
each other, separated by a cloth curtain held by two men. The 
Jain priest or purohit then chants texts, and, whon the Incky moment 
comes, the cloth is diuwn aside, and the bride and bridegroom throw 
wreaths of Sowers round each other's necks and the parents join 
their right hands and pour water over them. Gifts of money w 
dakshina are made to the yurohit and alms called bhtksha to Havig 
Br&hmans who come for charity. The guest« put rice on tho 
■tepwa of the newly married pair, throw grains of rico over their 
^Buds, and wave lighted lamps round their faces. The second 
find thinl Java are spent in leastinfr, rice being F.prinkled on the 
^rows of the happy couple and lighted lamps waved round their faces 
^B the mornings and evenings. On tho fourth morning the two 
Wrator-pots or kumbhakUs aro worshipped and tho water is thrown 
away. Tho pair then bathe, dress in white, and stand before 
the door of the marriago booth, and the washerman spreads on tha 
ground a newly washed white cloth. The bridegroom hfts tho 
bride in his arms and walks over the cloth and sets her down at 
the entrance of the house. Tha white clothes worn by the 
bridegroom and bride are presented to the washerman, who is also 
paid U. (8 fl»M.) in cash, a pound of rice, and a cocoanut ; the priest's 
foe is 89* (Rs. 4). On tbo fifth day the brido and brid^room sit 
together in tho yard and bathe throwing water on each other ; after 
dinner they play at odds and evens with betolnuts. Wbeu a girl 
comes of age a sacred fire or kom is kindled and the same practices 
are observed as among the trading classes. Widows are not 
Allowed to marry, but their heads are not shaved. 

When fatal symptoms set in water sweetened with sngar ie 
dropped into the dying man's mouth and tho nearest of kin sita 
by his side. Wheu he has breathed his last the family priest is 
fient for, who prepares a sacred Gro, bathes and dresses tho body, 
wraps it in a white shrond, and lays it on a bamboo bier. The bier 
irriod by four men, while the son of the deceased, or if he haa no 
one of bis nearest of kin, walks before the bier carrying fire in 
tcarthoii jar. The women wait in tho house woiliug but do not 
It their breasts like Gnjar^t Jains. When they reach the bumiug- 
)and tlie mourners make a funeral pile, place the body on it, and 
it on fire. The death of a layman or a priest is Dot an occasion 
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tor joy and no mosio is played either whan the body Is tmng 
to cbe baruiBg'groantl or while it is burning. The impurity owii 
by a death ends on the tenth day^ Od tbo tenth tlv9 Mori 
snd on the anniverHBry the Tttrghfid-ina oeremoniea are pe rfw ed ta' 
Bare the dead from the torments of pargnCory and bell. On tin 
eleroDTh day the family priest gives the monmerB ^ fivft prodsoM 
of the cow, but they du not freely mix with their flttBte-fiaUuirs tdl 
the flixteenth day. On that day they perfcrm a ceremony eallad 
cither tbe water-pot purification knla»hdhhMh«k, or ibe omM 
pnrification mrildbhishek. Tbe monmers ooUecfc nine to lUt^ OflhO 
potc, each able to hold abont a qntirt^ and a large jar nble U> h*M 
iom frallonn. The mourners go with the pots to tbeir temple aod 
fill the tarfire jar from the t<.Muple well. The Urue jar w kiiaa 
worshipped by the priast aud brooght into the temple. Tbe anwdl 
pota are also fiHea with wat«r, the month of each i» stopped br 
ft eocoanut, and they are set before tbe im^e of tbe temple god eouk 
OB a heap of one or two pounds of rice in which a balf'Wimi (fd.) 
or a silrer two-anna (3d.) bit are bid. All are then corered witka 
sew white clutb and worshipped. Tbe jar is worshipped bj itaatf 
and the pots together. After this th« temple god is wor«bip^«d 
and sweetmeats are offered to it, and the water of the pota ia pwM^ 
over the bead of tbe image^ and strained eooked rice i« sprinkled oa 
ihe floor of the temple yard. This ceremony lasts dariug a w] 
night. The priest is given 4*. (Rs. 2) in cMsh, all the frait and 
andpartof the cloth which hai) been used. Unlike thoas of BrAbi 
ascetics the bodies of Jain ascetics are burnt. The death of 
ascetic is a joyful event as his soul is believed to pass to eternal bliss i 
Ahmindralok or Indra'a heaven. Othera according to ibeir deoda| 
either to adhoyati the hopeless hell, to ttaraJc tbe hell with hope, or to 
i)aranf(7/;orpnrgatvry. Ihey build no tombs and write no iDeoriptiotM 
in honour of their dead. They have bereditnry village beadisn 
called budvatttg, who are subject to the spiritual goides or hhatknrm0, 
who are asectics, and whose chiefs, iho senior ascetica uf ik» 
orders, live at Sonda in Sirsi and at Miidlndre in South KAnam. 
The village headmen settle common social disputes with tbo bflp 
of a council of castemen. Serious oases are referred to the spirilWM 
Teachers whose orders are enforced on pain of loss of oaal*J 
They are not well off and neither send their children to school b4^| 
take to new pursuits. ^" 

Budlrs or Shudras, numbering 1209 of whom 051 are mat 
and 558 fomalea, are found in small numbers In HaltyA] 
Telllipnr, mostly in villages with a mixed population. The nftflii 
in ordinary use among men are, Vithftl, Goviud, Gopal, Laksh 
and N^rayan ; and among women, Lakahmi, Parvati, Bhdgira' 
Yamui, and Ganga. They have no clan names but bare 
names for surnames of which the commonest are, BAfi 
Gnnjik^, B&cdodkarj Miiloktir, and LAjekfir, all vitlagea itk 
Families bearing the same surname do not intermarry. There are 
Bubdivisiona. Most are dark but a few are wheat-coloured, and 
do not differ from KuIvfUlts in af>pearancp. Their horaa top 
is Kunkaoi with a large mixture of corrupt Nfarathi whiuh the 
in ft pecaliaf shouting tone. The walls of their honses ara 
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ef mad or wattled reods and the roofs are tliatched or tiled. Tb«y 
kre one-Htoried and stand ni rowa and a few by thomMlvofl to 
gard^ms or near fields. Their comnion food is ric«, rd^, millet, 
and fish, and iLey eat mcut aad drink liquor. Soum emuke hemp 
flowRTfl and othere take opiaiii. They eat flesh and drink Uqaur 
irhenever they can get them and are f^reody caters and poor cooks. 
Afl a class they are dirty and untidy iu their dreas. Tbo meo 
either wear the waiatclotb, ahonldercloth, coat« and headscarf^ or 
the loincloth, headscarf^ and blanket The wo>men wear the skirt 
of the robe paswd back between the feet, with a bodice with short 
sleeves and a back. They nro fond of yellow and sweot-sceutcdHowen. 
Girls under livo wear gowns with cloth cups and after five sarruw 
robes and bodices. Bolh men and women wear all the ornamenlfl 
ased by other hasbandni'on. Tbeir cloths are mostly of local 
make and booght in shops near their homo«. They are bard- 
working, honest, thrifty, and orderly. Their hereditary calling i« 
kuabandry. Besides field work the men sorre as meaeengera and 
domestic serrants, and m^n women and children work as uoskUled 
labourers. As huslmndniuu they rent lands from the holders 
generally on condition of equally sharing the prodace. Their daily 
hire as labourers is generally Od, (4 ans.) for a man, dd. (2 an*,) 
for awomao, and !(<:£. (1 anna) forachild belween twelve and fifte«o. 
use aarvants, besides their keep, are paid about 4«. (Ra. 2) a 
iiitfa. Their busy season is from June to October and their slack 
aeason from December to April. As a class they are well employad 
and ftiirly off, A few marry their children without raiining iabo 
debt but most have to borrow. Kveu thoee who are iu debt 
work themselves clear sooner than the peasants of the tea coael. 
They rank with HfUvakki Vakkala and N^dors and hold aloof tram 
shoemakers, Mhiirfi, and other depressed castes. In the busy aeaaott 
(June to November) they work all day hardly stopping for their 
iB«alfl. Tbo first meal is taken iu the early morning before going 
to work, the second at midduy whtoh they generally eat at home, 
and the third about eight in the evening. Their alack season is 
paceed in house work and in visiting neighbouring villages where 
thoy have relations or where fairs are held. A family of fivetpeudfi 
about U«. {Rs. 7) a mouth. Their honae coats from £10 (Ra. 20- 
Rs. 100), their furniture 10^. to £2 (Rs.5 - Ra. 20J, and their 
marriages £5 to £15 (Ba. SO-Rs. 150). They are religious and 
worship all BrAhman gods as well as local village gods and goddesses. 
They employ Brahmaus to perform their ceremouies and show thorn 
much ru^pect. They have strong faith in soothsaying and ghoatSi 
offer blood sacrifices to village gods, and go on pilgriinags to 
Benares, Pandhurpur, Gokaru, and Kimeshvar. Their spiritual 
Teacher is the head of the monastery at Sbringori in Maisur, to 
whom they pay contribntiuns, which are collected by bis representative 
caUed ihatiri. Their customs and social rules do not differ from 
t^osa of the Gongdikirs. They have lately begun to sand their boys 
to Bchool. 

Hanbars, numbering 705 of whom 422 nre males and 373 females, 
ftre Foimd above the SahyAdris, living mostly in villages mixed with 
dth«r peopl«, chiefly in the Sirsi sub-oimion. They are said to hare 
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ccone from Kaljdn ia the Nizam's dominionfl, butall commiuiioAtit 
with tleir KalyAn caste-fellowa ba» coasod. Their homo toagu«i 
Kauarcso. Their hoiisohoM goda aro Binippn. Hantimanto, an 
Shiiifxhusanua, whuse images they keep in thtjir houees anl 
worship daily. Thoy have no bftdg<'3 or Jccakg. Famili«a whofaare 
the same gods aro considered to belong to one etock. and tberofon 
to be too closely related to allow of intermarriage. The namea n 
common use amoug men, to which gnuda is generally added, on>^ 
B&ma^ Bhikii, Tammauna, B4btt, B51a, NAgya, Bira, Venkjp^ 
Uanma, and Malla; and nC women, Mallu, Tulst, Gangu, Devkn, ^]', 
Avu, iluQiakka, B&iki, and Biya. They are divided into Hale or 
old Haubars and Hos or new Hanbars who neither eat together 
intermarry. They apeak a cormpt KAnarese with a iarpro mtrt 
of corrupt Marithi words. Thoy arc dark, short, and dieposed 
Btoutness. Their houses are one-storied with wattled roed 
and thatched roofs. The fumituro includes low wooden atoo 
palm-leaf mats, rattan boxes, copper and brass pots, and a coople 
amall metal lamps. 'J'hcir common food is rice and J^ji^ Th, 
may eat flesh and driuk liquor, bnt because of it8 costliQeBe 
seldom touch Bosh except mutton on the last day of Datm 
(September - October) . They are moderate eaters but not | 
COOKS, their special dish being pdiea that is rice molaasas 
cocoanut milk. The men wear the loincloth, tha shoo] 
cloth, the blanket, and the headscarf ; their ornaments are go 
earrings and silver wristlets and girdles. The women wear the ro" 
pBBfiing the skirt back between the feet and dj-awiug the a^ 
end over the head like a veil The women have gold omameotA 
the head ears and neck, and silver bell-metal or tin wrist 
bracelets, and toe-rings. Boih men and women keep a store 
holiday clothes. They are hardworking, thrifty, honest, eve 
tempered, and orderly, hot dirty. Their only and hcnxlitai 
profession i& husbandry. Children begin to work at about e 
and from eight to twelve they herd cattle and gather oowd 
Women, besides minding the house, help the meu in the Gel 
Most of them own small farms which thoy till with tbeirown ban 
They are above want and are free from debt. Thoy rank next 
JliaMtha Kuubis, HAlvakki Vakkals, and Ling^yats; and claim 
to be superior to Lobars, Badigls, and ThAkurs. They break 
between goven aud eight and work in the fields till sunset, stoppi 
to dine about one. In large families the cooking is done in tu 
by one or more women according to the demand for labour, 
sup immediately after their retum from work. Their busy seaao? 
is from June to December and their slack sea^wn from January to 
May. A family of five spends about 14j». (Rs. 7) a month. Their 
marriages cost £5 to £10 (Rs. 50- Ks. 100), and thoy spond httlo 
on their hon.seH except labour, as the materials aro free. Tihey 
rererence all local gods, their chief holidays being SMm^a in Marcl) 
April, Ganesh-chaltirthi in Augnst-SBptembDr, and Dipavdli '' 
October. Their family priests are Karh^da Br^ilimans and tht 
Bpiritual 'J'eacher is the head of the Shringeri monastery in Maisai 
Ihoy treat their priests with much respect and pay tithoa 
,the Teacher. They have faith in soothsaying and ghoete and of 




B*crifioe8 to Tillage deities. The Teacher gives thom flowers 
ioh bare been offered to bis house gods and passes decisious on 
m&ttc-rs referred to bim. Ue seldom comes in person but Bends bis 
deputy or pdntpaiyagdr to recover bis dues and to act for him. 
On IIlb sixth day after hirtb the spirit of the sixth or 9aiti is 
worshipped and four csste-womea are feasted. On the twelfth 
day nil tbo people in the bouse bathe and drink water which is 
brouglit from the hointe of the family priest. The lap of tho 
mother is filled with rice^ a cocoannt, and a couple of betel leaves and 
Data. On tho thirteenth day the child is laid in tbo cradle and 
named. Boys are shaved by the village barber between two and 
tilree, the barber receivic^onepouud of rice and a small handkerchief. 
Boys are married between ten and twcnty-fivo and girls between 
eight and twelve, but there is no strict rule against girls remaining 
unmarried after they come of age. Marriage and death are 
the only cci-eraonics which require the help of a Br^bman. Widow 
ttarriage and polygnmy are allowed and practised and polyandry 
M unknown. On the fourth day after a girl comes of age a few 
casie-wonien, generally relations, bring rice, botelnuta and leaves, 
and flowers, and deck tlio girl with the flowers and lay the nuta 
and leaves in her lap. They burn their dead and mourn ton days. 
Ou the (iftb they driuk water which is given them by the family 
prioHt. They have nu hereditary headman and settle social disputes 
at meetings of the casteraen. Breakers of caste rules are either 
fined or put ont of caste. 

Sa dars, numbering499 of whom 255 are males and 244 females, 
are found in Yelldpur, Haliy&I, and Sirsi, living in towns and 
Tillages along with other people. Some of them are said to have 
come from DhfirwAr and others from Maisur. Their home speech 
is KAnareso. The common names of men are, Bassappa, Kallapa, 
Kingappa^ Yellappa, Gftcligappa, Irappa, and Sangappa; and of 
women, Bassawa, Niugavva, ydlavva, Gadigawa, Iravra, and 
SangBwa. They have no surnames. Some of theui have Kundgolj 
Basvauna, and Kuknur Dyamavva for their family god and goddess, 
wboBO shrines are in Dharwar and Maisur. They ore divided into 
Kumbalbadka S^dars and Yetrik Sddars who eat together but do not 
intermarry. They are short, dark, maacalar, and round-faced ; their 
borne tongne has a large mixture of Marathi. They live in one- 

ried honaes with mud or luterite walls and tiled or thatched roofs. 

eir furniture includes low wooden stools, palm-loaf mats, copper 
pot«, and brass lamps. Their bouses are generally built in lines. 
Their staple diet is rice, rd^i, millet, and split pulse. They smoke 
tobacco and hemp, but neither drink liquor nor cat flcsb. They 
are not g«iod cooks and are moderate eaters. Their special diahea 
do not differ from those of Baujigs. The women wear the robe 
without passing the skirt between the feet They cover the head 
with the upper end like a veil, aud wear a bodice with, short sleeves 
and a back. The men wear either a narrow waistcloth or breeches, 
the sbouldercloth or blanket, and the headscarf. Tbeir clothes 
are generally dirty and of country make bongbt of native shop- 
keopera who import them from DhArwfir. Men as well as women 
use all the ornaments worn by Banjigs and like them have * 
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ktore of good doihes for holiday wear. Th^ kre hftrji 
t^rifty^ and wcll-bebaved. Their berediUnr calliug is hvsl 
The womea work with the men in the fields and ehiidrao be^iit 
help at tea. 8ome who owxt oooaiderable eitfttee lecne Uieir laal 
ftDu Ut« on the reutu, and some cultivate them by employing tlMir 
own caste people aa labourers. When working u dfay-lftboorev 
the men gut i4 pounds (o alters) and the women 2tS ponnda (3 alicnf 
of graiu. They are busy in the rains and idle in the fair wentlitf. 
^^uj keep cattle and add to their income by selling milk udi 
Iwtter. 

Borne of them are large landowners and moneylenders. 
rest though not rich are above want, but are obliged to borrow 
meet marriage and other expenses. They rank below B&njigs aoi 
above Arers. During the raioR men and women and children ovtt] 
ten, work during the whole day except a short rest after their mid- 
day meal. Donug the fair weather the women husk rioo and malnj 
cowdung cnkes, and men pass most of their time gosaipping aaij 
smokingtobacco and hemp. A family of fire spends about l2«.(RaflJ| 
a month. Their furaitnrf ia worth *£I0 to £50 (Rs. 100 - lU. 500), 
and their house £5 t^ £100 (Rs. &0-Rs. lUOO]. A marriage ooeli 
them £10 to £100 (Rs. lOO-Hs. 1000). 

^6 a class they are religious. Their spiritual Teacher is the hmij 
tit the Lingdyat monastery at Chitaldurg in Maisnr. They keqrj 
in their houses images of Kallflppa, Basavana, Tellapa, and Kakoof 
DyAmnrva. These images are worshipped every day aft^r butbing 
wten they offer them fruit, flowers, and cooked rice. They arej 
edhereuts of the local Ltngayat priests, but they also treat Jqk 
Br&bnmns with re»{XH;t aud employ them to j)erform their naarria^l 
cfrenionies. Their principal holidays are, TTfr/i or S' March- 

April, Yugadi in A\ir\\, haff-i>an<hmi in Augnat-^r i, jOcrfml 

in OctolxT, Dipaivtii in October- November, Tboygoou ptlgrimtigal 
to IJh'i, Kundgol, and Kuknur. They are not strict LingiSyats, theyJ 
hate Vishnu and his followers, but they offer fruit and Bowers atj 
all shrines of Bhiv and P&rvati though they may be under tfasj 
management of Brfthmans. Their ceremonies fi'om birth to dettthl 
do not differ from those of Banjigs. They have no faereditaiY 
headman. Their cnate disputes are settled at meetings of aduK ■ 
castcmcu under the loual aiji/a or Lingiiyat priest. Minor bn'&ohMH 
of caste rules are punished with finu. Widows who become prcgnanti V 
women whoiomi intimacies with low caste men, and all who eat with 
other castes are punished by excommnnication, after the sanction of, 
the spiritual head has been obtained. They have begun to seodl 
their children to Kdnareso sohools, but they do not take to naw\ 
callings. 

Sata'rka'rs, numbering 489 of whom 260 are males and SS 

females, are found in small numbers in Haliy^I. They are said to 
come from Satari, a village in Uoa near the British frontier and theyj 
BtiU marry and eat with the Goa SataTkiir& Their home ton| 
is a corrupt Koukani. The names in common use among men 
JtUdn, Govinda, Ganosh, Bhima, SAntu, Guno, Nilgo^ Soma, Arii 
and B^ma ; and among womctn, Tashodi, KAm^i, Jiaki, Bj 



slimii Gopi, Lakm&i, Hnktnini, BhAgiratbij and Draupadi. Their 
family goddesses are ithnkti* or mothers called Ramoniniiya, 
SdritrimayBj Kelvdim&yn, and Ndyakimdya. They have uo stock 
tuimce, iiumaiiic8, or badges. Poreoaa who hare the same family 
goddf^sa are held to belong to one clan between the members of which 
marriage ia forbidden. They are dark, mii idle-sized, and etronply 
oaftde. In speech they do not differ from Koukani Kunbis. Their 
2toaaeB are small and one-storied with mud or wattlod walls and 
that<^ed or tiled roof» ; thoir furniture is the same aa a Konkan 
Knnbi's. Their ordinary food is rice, but they eat fleab, except boef 
tame pork and biaon, and drink liqaorwb'^tttbey get it cheap. They 
are moderate eateraaud poor cooks, their holiday dishes being fried rice 
and vdid cakes, baked rice and ndid cakc8 mixed with cncoa-kemel, 
and wheat cakes stuffed with pultte molasses and cocoa-kernel. The 
laoa wear the loincloth, the sbouldercloth, and the headscarf ; and 
the women wear a ahort-slecved and backed bodice, and pass the skirt 
of the robe back between the feet and cov^er the head with the 
upper end. Both men and women wear omamcnta of gold silver 

d bell-metal or tin. They buy their clothes off shopkeepers who 
ring them from Nondigad in Belgaum. Men generally dresa in 
whito and women are foud of flowers and of dull colours. They 
are hardworking, thi-tfty, even-tempered, aud wcll-behared, but 
•father dirty. 1 hoy are husbandmen and field labourers, the men 
earning 6d. to7\d.{i-5 ans.) and the women Zd.to4d. (2-2it «M.)a 
day. Some are house servants getting £t 44. to £1 123. (Rs. 12- 
Rs. 10) a year boHides food. The women mind the bouse and help 
iho men in the field. Their busy season is from Juue to December. 
Some of the petty landholders borrow at high interest especially to 
meet marriage expenses. They rank next to MarAthas, and along 
with Konkan Kunbis. Men women and grown children work from 

nrise to sunset, with short resta for their meals. During the busy 
on from June to March their first meal is taken at home soon 
after Hunrise, the second between eleven and twelve in the ticlds 
where it is broughtby one of their women, and tho third immediately 
after uightfuU. A family of five generally spends about I2s. {Ua. 6) 
a month. Their houses coat almost nothing aa they are built with 
the help of their neighbours. Their furniture is worth lOa. to £5 

".S-Rs.SO) ; and thoir marriages cost Hi to £15 (,Rs.80-Rs.l50). 

oy daily worship family gods whose images they keep in their 
liaaseB, and strongly believe in soothsaying and ghosts. Their 
chief holidays are S?*nwrd<ra in February-March, Sliim<jain February- 
March, Ookul-d«hiam.i in August, Ganesh-ehaturthi in Angnst- 

ptember, and Dipavdli and Kartiki ckdiiagi in October • 
opembur. Their family priests aroKarhfida Brihmans, and their 
ppiritoal Teatdier is the head of tho Smirt monastery at Shringeri 
in ^faisnr. They pay him tithes and receive fi"om him flowers uffered 
god of tho shrine or prasdd through his ropresontative tho 
/ t'^hjagdr^ who makes yearly tours and settles social dispntes. 
They ofEor blood sacrifices to tho village gods and never go on 
pilgrimage. On the fourth day after a birth the bouso people aro 
cleansed by drinking water brought from the house of the Family 
priest. On tho twelfth day tho child is named and cradled. Boys 
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are shAred abont two and married between sb:tcen and ti 
Girls are genei-aliy marriod before twelve but there is no rule 
tbeir remaining unmarried till they come of age. Widow marrian 
is allowed, polygamy is rare, and polj-acdry is unknown. On too 
fifth day after ti girl comes of ago p.he ia Iwthed and decked with 
6owm-8 and jewels, drceaed in a new robe, and her lap is filled with 
rice, a cocoanut, and betelnut and leaver. If the cereiuony caonot 
be performed on the 6fth day, it is done on any locky day befora 
the sixteenth. During her 6rst pregnancy a woman is drcwed, 
adorned, and presented with gifts in the same way as when she conwi 
of age. They either burn or bury iheir dead, mourning three d».ya, 
and then cleansing theni-selves by drinking water brooght from the 
hoase of the priest. All ceremonies end with a caato dinner. Ob 
every new-moon crows are fed to please the family spirits. Breachoi 
of social discipline are enquired into and puulKlicd by a committee a! 
hereditary headmen called budvunU, whose decisions, if no appeal '» 
made to the Teacher, are Honl, and are enforced on pain of Io«sol 
caste. The headmen have power to inquire into all matters afFcrtias 
the observance of caste rules. Trifling misdemcoiiours aro punished 
with fines varying from 1». to £2 (8 an<.-Rs. 20). Adultery betwwa 
women and low>casto men and eating with lowereasteK are puntiih^ 
with excommunication. One-fonrth of all fines is set apart for th* 
village god and ihe rest spent in feasting the ca£te. Tb'- 
their boys to school and do not take to new pursuits. As 
they are gradually improving. 

Mails, also called Ea'mtis and EuQChgi Vakkalfl, 

nnmbering -iiS of whom 242 are males and 20ii females, arc foninl 
in Yelliipur and SiddApur, generally iu towns and villagon. Thiy 
take their name Kuncligi Vakkals from the cloak, or knnchji whiiL 
they xvear during the rains. Their family god ia Venkjitromwa 
whoso shrine is at Tirnpati in North Arkot, and they aeom to hare 
oome from Maisur as their patron goddess is Chaudragntti wb<m 
shrine ia in Sorha in Maisur. They have neither clan names nof 
family nnnie». The pergonal names in common use among m«ft 
are, RAnia, Venkatramana, Shankara, Shivd, YcHya, Ltnga, Bossjis 
and Kediiri ; and among women, Bassi, Lakshi, Piirvati, GnugavTA, 
Durgi, Dovi, Vouki, and K^mi. They aro dark, short, and atrong, 
and like the H^vakki Vakkals are apt to grow stout. Their homo 
tongue is a corrupt Kilnarese, which like the DhArwAr dialect u 
largely mixed with MarAthi words. They live in lines of one : ' 
houses with mnd walls and thatched or tiled roofs. Their fu 
includes pnlra-lcaf mats, low wooden stools, copper pot«, and btsiJ* 
metal platus. They aro moderate both in eating and drinkiag. 
Their staple diet is millet, rice, and fish, but they eat mutton, ponltrf, 
and wild game when they can get them, and drink distil I'-' ""^ 
fermented liquor. The men usually wear short drawers roacl 
the knee, with a cotton waistband, a Hhuuldercloth, and a tieaa- 
scarf. Their ornaments area silver bolt and gold car and fingiar 
rings. Some wear a narrow waistcloth and a short nuit. TIrt 
women wear the robe with the skirt hanging like a petticoat iin3 
the upper part covering the head like a veil, a ehort- 
bodice, and gold and silver ear, neck, nose, and wrist omauii 
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They also woar floivora of all coloars and koop a storo of rich 
dothea for holidays and grand occasions. Their every-day clothes 
are coarse and strong hand-wovon Dhai-wilr cloth. Though not 
clean or tidy, they are thrifty, well-behaved, and orderly. They 
hold vegetable and frait gardens and Bell the produce. Some of 
them arc also field-workers and some are unskilled labourers. They 
live above want and borrow at moderate rates to meet marriago 
and other expenses. They hare fair credit and seldom sink 
^opclcftsly into debt. They rank with the MiirAlhiis of the Bombay 
Karnatuk and the Gitm Vakkals of the K^iiara coast The men 
employ thfimselros from sunrise to sunset in garden and field work, 
and the women besides cooking help the men in the gardens. They 
take their first meal at eleven, their second at three, and thoir third 
ftt eight. Their gardens yield mangoes, betelnnts, aud vegetables, 
and their fields rioe and sugarcane. Children help in watering the 
gardens and minding the cattle. Their burty season is from Juno 
U> January and their slack time from January to June, A family 
fire spends about ItJs. (Rs. 8) a month. Their house cost« £1 to 
(Bs. 10-Rs. 5U) their farnitnre 4*. to £1 (Rs. li-Rs. 10), and they 
Bpead £5 to £10 (Rs.SO-Ua. lOO) on their marriages. They are a 
ppligiouB people, worshipping Venkatramana, Tellamma, Guttiamma, 
and Hannmanta. They have no priests of their own, bat employ 
~)r4hmanti to perform their ceremonies and show them much respect. 
leir chief holidays are Yugddi or New Year's day in April, 

Tdg-panekami in August, and Dipavdli in OcLober-Novembur; 
Ui&y go on pilgrimage to Timpati and YeUammangndda in 
Betgaum. Those who go on pilgrimage to Tirapati are called (hiatu 
or devotees, and are treated with much respect. Thoir religions 
TujLchcr is the T^tyfichari of the Shrivaishuava monastery at 
Govindrajpatlan near Tjrnpati. They offor fowls and slieep to 
the ahaktia or mother^ and feed on tho victims. They have a 
strong belief in soothsaying, witchcraft, evil spirits, and ghosts. 
After a birth or a death the family are unclean for ten da^s, when 
they are purified by drinking water in which a basil leaf is dipped. 
AVlien a girl comes of age they dress her in new clothes, deck her 
with fiowers and jewelry, liU her lap, and feast the caste people. 
A woman in her eighth month of pregnancy is presented by her 
liusband with a green robe and bodice and the community is feasted. 
Women pregnant for tho first time go to be delivered to their 
father's house and are brought back in procession with music to 
their husband's house iu the fifth month after delivery. Children 
are cradled aud named on tho twelfth day after birth ; they 
are not married before five. Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. Though widow 
marriage is allowed women who marry again are looked down on 
and are not allowed to share in marriage or other joyful ceremonies. 
They bum their dead except children under five who are buried. 
They mourn ten days daring which thoy keep aloof from other 
people. On the eleventh day thoy present Bnihmans with rice, 
o^coauuta, and money, and drink water sanctified by the basil leaf. 
'' ' ■ have a headman wboae office is elective and is hold for life. 

1''- ^ctUea social disputes according to the opinion of the majority 
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of tho caste. The decisioTis are enfurced on pain of loss ct casta. 

Miuor ofTeucee against casto ruloe are pnniahed with slig-lit fines, abA 
serioutv breaches such as eating vith low-caste people by expnlsios. 
They do not send their children to school and do not toko tone* 
pnrsnita 

UnUJkdi. Are Mara'tha's or Kulva'diS, in 1872 nnmbored 263 of whom 

149 were males and 1 1 4 females, are fonnd in Sirsi and HuHyAl, niorilj 
in towns and larpc villagoB. They are said to have comf ff«ra 
KolhApur and Sholdpur in the Deecnn^ and from Beljsrantn »"■ 
places in the Bombay Karu&tak, but why and when thoy camt — : 
Known. Their family gods are Tulja Bhavan] and YellamnmwbtM 
shrinee are in Kolh&pnr and Belganm. Their samames are, JtMan, 
SfilunVo, Snrvaee, JAdar, YAdav, Bhoele, Sinde, Gfiikhcd, Adkar, 
and Sau.ki>A!. The natncsin common use among men ftre.Tellappi, 
Tuljappa, Kbaudappa, Kdnba, Snbbanna, l''ukimppa,aud Satrappa; 
and among women, Tuki^Fakiri.Satvi, Dcmt, S^ntubfii, and Tnljab^. 
They are divided into two sections, one of which speokg a r- -t^'i'M 
Afor&thi and the other KAnarese. These snbdivisions eat t 
bnt do not intermarry. They hove no intorcoorse with ' r 
relations in tliu Deccan ur Karndtak. Families bearing tli> -i'. i' 
BnrnamoB do not intermarry. They have well-cut features, th-- n -^' 
being long and the body spare compared with motst KAn.i- m. 
Bpeaking cultivators. They are wheat -coloured, of middlo siz- , '^! 
strongly made. Those who speak Marathi mix with it a lu." 
nuDil>er of KAoareue and Konkaui words, and those who >;< >< 
Kiin!ire£e use many MarAthi words. Their houses, which are gcnonJ- 
ly one-storied, stand either in gardens or near their fields. They han 
mud walls, thatched roofs, and front yards. Tho fornituro includw 
low woodcu stools, palm-loaf mats, brass lam})s, and copper pois. 
They have ploughing bullocks and 6eld and other tools. Thptr 
stAjue diet ia cheap rice, rdgi\ and millet. When they can get them, 
they eat fish, fowl, mutton, wild pork, and venison, and drink liquor, 
but not to excess. In Octolwr during the Dnsra holiday- 
sacrifice fowls and sheep to the goddess Durgi and eat the : . 
the victims. They also eat mutton and fowls at their wedding 
feasts. They are moderate eaters but not good cooks. ITieif 
special disli is pdUa and cooked fowl or mutton with rice-brcod 
called pp/t or hhdkri. They arc fond of fish, molasseft, hot and 
Bonr condiments, and betelnut and leaves, and tobacco. The niea 
wear the loincloth, a narrow robe round the waist, a sli- 
cloth or blanket over tho back, and a headscarf. They shi' 
head except tho top-knot and the face except tho moustache. The 
women wuar a bodice with short sleeves and a back and a robo 
whose skirt hangs like a petticoat to the ankle, and whose npper 
«nd is dmwn over the head and shoulders like a veil. Thoy dresi 
their hair neatly and carcfolly and deck it with Bowers. They maik 
their brow with red, and wear ornaments of silver or gold in thuif 
ears, necks, wrists, and toea. Those who are married and arc not 
widows also wear tho nose-ring, the lucky necklace, and glua 
bangles. They arc sober, mild, and cleanly, bat conning and fond 
of going to law, They hold land and a few work as labouren. 
The men plough, sow, and thrash; the women weedj reap, aotl 
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winnow. Their busy season is £rom Juno to Kovembor, and their 
alack Koason Irova December to May. The lai^ landholders 
are well-to-do, many being- villaf^e headmen, and the Btnaller 
holders are above want though they are often in debt for BUina 
borrowed to meet marriage charges. They consider Brdbmans and 
Ling^yats aapcrior to them, and Uulepaiks and others inferior, 
lliey do not touch Mh^rs, Ch^mbh&r8, and other impure castea. 
Hen and women rise about half-past six and after a cold break^t 
go to their fields. They come home about half-past eleven and 
after dinibg return at oue.aud come back about six. Boys over seven 
herd cattle and young girU help their niotlient in the house. When 
not busy sowing or harvesting they go to the forests aud gather 
loaves which they bury in pits with cowdung. The women also 
husk rice. Oirls are raairiod between ten and thirteen and boys 
between twelve and twenty; the cerL-muniea differ little from those 
obsorvi^l by Komdrpaiks. Women are considered impure four days 
in every month, and thoy perform puberty, naming, and d(»ith 
ceremonies but no thread ceremony. Their funeral rites are the 
same as those observed by Kom^ruaika. They burn their dead and 
mourn them ten days, during which they are considered impure and 
not to he touched. On the eleventh day they are cleansed by their 
family priest, a Havig Br&hmau, who gives them the five products of 
the cow. Ou the twelfth day the caste people are feasted and some 
one of the age aud sex of the deceased is preseutod with a. suit of 
clothes. This ceremouy is repeated at tlie end of every month aud 
at the end of a year after the death. Besides their family godde.sse« 
Yellammaand Tulja Bhavdui, they worship local gods aud goddessea 
aud have faith in soothsaying and in witchcraft They have no priesta 
of their own caste, and uinploy Havig Bhata or Joislus to perform 
marriage and death ceremonies. Their other ceronionios are 
performed without the help of Brdhmaus. They go on pilgriraaga 
to Kolh^pQT and Belgaum, where are the shrines of their family 
ddessas. Their spiritual Teacher is the chief of the Shringeri 
nastory who is represented by certain Brdhmans, called shdxtru 
whom they pay contributions. They have hereditary leaders 
called buJi(t7tti{ aud yaudas. The gaiulas are preuidunts aud the 
bud 'mnta nipmaisni the people. With thn concurrenoe of the buff- 
tanU ihu yauda calls a meeting of the castemen, enquires into the 
offence and according to the majority of rotes dismisses or fines the 
delinquents. Cases requiriug severer punishment than fine are 
submitted to the Teacher whose decision is final. Some who live 
near towus can read and write Kdnarest; and send thoir children to 
school ; they show no iuclinatiou to take to new callings. 

Habbus, who claim to be Brthmana and number 234, of whom 
130 are males and 104 females, are found on the r-oa.st in KArwitr, 
YolUpur, and Hondvar. The word Habbu is supposed to be a 
cmiption of llabshi or Abyasiuian, and according to a local tradi- 
tion the people are the deaceudauta of the followers of a Habahi or 
Abyssinian who was the husband of Bhairddovi one of the 4^ain 
qoeens of Gersap^pa whose power was destroyed by Venktappa of 
wo Bednur family about the close of the sixtoenth century. In 
1800^ according to Bachanaa, the land in the north of Kdnara 
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Clmptei III. hold by HAbbn Bnlhmans who were considered degraded and w 
i»— JTT*:.- miserably ignomnt.' The traditions both of North and 
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Kftiiara uiako tho loaders of the early trilws who wero defeat 
MayurvHrma n( tlie socund Bauvasi dynasty (about 700) a fam^ 
the unme of Hab»ahika.=' The evidence of early foroiarn bc' 
along tho weatern coast of India, and tho presence in Kanara of »* 
daes of modem ea^t Airicaus ur Sidis who rank as Hindus favour tbog 
idea that tho Habbus may be of AbyBsinian descent But at {ir« 
AB the re»ein>i)ance of name is the chief argument, such an 
must bo coBsidered unlikfly.* 

Tho Habbns claim to belong to tho Vaahiath, Jnmdag^ni, Katislii 
and Agastya family stocks. Their patron god is Mahadcv of 
in KArwAr. Tho names iu common use among men are, BAb, N 
yan, Vitla, Anant, .Fog, Shankar, Venkappa, Sadatjhiv, Kari, i 
Oanpa ; and among women, Pandhari, baije. Durgi, Devki^ Ling' 
amma> Chcndu, and Gauri. Almost all men add the wortl Habra 
to their names. They havo no Bubdivisions. Tho mon are dark, 
middle height, and thick-lippod; and iho women do not differ 
the men except in being fairer. Their home tongue is Kai 
with much the same mixture of Konkani words as amon 
Komdrpaiks and other Kanurese-spcaking people in KArwir. 
of thorn livo inone-etoriud houses aurniuuded by fenced gardens 
those of Harig9, but not ao clean. Their furniture includes stnt' 
mats and low wooden atooU and metal lamps and cooking and 
pota. They nse neither flesh nor liqnor and their common food i 
rice and vogotablofl. Tho women dress like KomArpdik worn 
and the men like Komarpriik men, except that they wear a nam 
waiatclotb, a Bhoulderclulh, and a small beadflcarf, and that thf 
are not fond of bright colours and do not dreaa with tjisto o 
neatness. The women's evory-day clothes are of coarse dark hand 
woven cloth with red or yellow borders. Their hoUday dreaa i 
richer and their ornaments are Uio same as those of the cultivatin; 
classes of KArwAr. They are clean, orderly, and hardworking, on 
like tho Havigs are fond of going to law. Most of them follow 
their hereditary calling of husbandry, with their own 
performing all branches of field work except holding the plougir 
They are a well-to-do class adding to their gains aa farmers h 
pronts made from moneylending. Most of them own hirge land^i 
properties which they either cultivate or lease to tenants. Amo 
huRoandmen they rank next to BrAbmans. The men either w 
with their own hands or employ hired labourers to cultivate th 
gardens or fields. The women mind the house and help the men id 
the field. They take throe meals a day, in the morning, at noon, an' 
ai sunset. Their busy season is during tho raina (June-Octo 
and their slack season in the fair weather. A family of fivo epeoi 
about Ha. (Ks. 7) month. They are Smarts by religion and are ft. 
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1 Mynor and KdnarA, TTT. 179. ' Buchaiian. IIJ. 100, 111. 

* A more likely derivktioti of Hftbba H the Kinarcu Aaru « ionko. The Hal 
wonM tlipn reprcseiit thooiiB-fifth of Trfaytir-Varmft'n Havig Blilmuai vrlio occor 
totraditiuu(BucbiuiJui'iiMy9ur, lU. 163) were dognuled. 
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religioua claaa fond of making pilgrimages to Uindu sliriuea. They 
employ Joiehis as family priests and abow thom much respect. 
The head of the Shriugtiri moiiaHt«ry in weHt Maicmr is their ftpintudl 
Teacher or yitrf*. They keep nil regular Hindu holidays and aro spe- 
cially uareful to ohaervo tlio yearly festivaU called hfuimU audja^nitf, 
tosevuro the goodwill of the village gods.' During the firnt nine days 
of the April-AIay fair in the morning and evening tho god of tho 
chiuf village temple, generally MahAdev^ is worshipped and bands 
of dancing-girls and musicians danco and play before him. On tho 
t^nth day tho idol is borne by Bevitu in a }>alauquiu to a noighfaour- 
isg village, vrhei'e all the Tillagcra are feastud. Aftor sunset the 
procession comeA hack to the temple, where the night ia passed ia 
looking at dancing-girls and listening to musicians and actors. 
In April or May before tho south-west rains begin tho second ten 
days fair called the hook-swiugiug or bhand festival is held to 
win the goodwill of tho goda who preside over crops. These gods 
hiive no images, but during the fei\tival small metal water vessels 
called ktilashag or ijhiditi are set for them on a altar-like stone 
pUtform in the village tcmplo which is called .kalnthdeoaethdn? 
The hereditary priests of the KalusU temples arc Knmb^rs or 
])ott€<rs who are called f/unga^. On the first day of the car festival 
tho gunga fills it with water, ornaments the pttt with gold flowers. 
Rod -worships it with tho help of musicians and dancing-gii'la. 
The ceremony is repeated mornmg and evening for nine days. On 
'* Tith day the villagers go in pnjcession fi-om tho temple to a 
ii.uring grove or patch of brushwood with the loading potter 
or gmtgit bearing the jar on his head. On reaching the grove ho 
sets the water-put by the side of a number of roughly hewn square 
granite or laterite pilhirs six tu niuo inches thick and two to foar 
feet long. Close to tho pillars is a pyramid of unused earthen ]K}ts. 
These pot-shriues or homes are prepared for the local spirits with the 
view of making them friendly. Tho potter sets down the jar and 
worships it along with tho village gods, presenting Bowers fruit 
nnd frankincense, and waving a lightetl lamp. He gives the god 
plantains and cocoanuta, returning halves of them to the worshippers. 
At.the same time a Ohidt slaughters fowls and sheep which have 
been brought by the villagers, and returns them the carcasses. The 
potter gets ^ti. Qanna) for evory offering of fruit and the Ghildi 
J J. (^ anna) for each cock and 3<f. (2 ans.) for each sheep that ia 
offered. Half of the fruit and all the heads of the animals are kept 
for tho potter and other temple servants, and are divided into equal 
portions. In tho evening, when all offeriuga have boon made, the 
worshippers return in procession to the temple bearing the water-pot 



' Widivl it a conuption of the Kinarewj hiatuli a carriage. Before hnnk swinging 
wu fiirhiJdcu thit cbiof part of tho htidnd feitivil wu to dmg s lar^e wooden 
OAT niDtinUd on four to eignt aolii) wnutlvn wheelo with a prr)juctiu>; |jilUr with a crOM* 
bcotn on tht^ U>p. All arriui^cmciit in the jotot made it pouibU- 1<> lowor to tliu j^uiitl 
..,-.. . ^ J q£ £^^Q crow-lwatu by luuaiis of rope« which also a«r\'ed to kM|> the beam 
A. From tbii beam ropas were htxag anJ faetciwd to iron hooks which hail 
' i»^Rii worked into the niuttclus of the devotee's b&ok. Formerly two to 
I d used to baug from one car. 
> : 1 y dayi the altar u vorahipped vithoat the gwdi or kaiatht 
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or kaltifh.^ Tbe temple o( the village goda is gonorftUjr 
rungb stouos with uiortar ; tbe inner space ia aboct cij 
(Mjuare, the walls about six feel high, tiuu the ruof ronndc^l iaj 
roug-h stone dome. Iiieide are a small cnutml altar with * 
atone on which are roughir carved rude tigures nf tbe gudfi. 
some of the temples are also heaps of potfi and a number ui 
pillars. 

Daring the sixth ni^ht after birth a watch ia kept, and the 
is Dttuied on the twelfth day. Between sevon and fourteen boysi 
girt with the sacred thread. The mamago ago for girla is beti 
Bcven and twelvo and for bojB between eight and Bixteen. 
bnm their dead except infants, whom tliey bury. Widow mi 
is forbidden and their he«ds are shaved. They have nu heredi 
headnmn called mohtenar that is chief man or huilvanl that 
wise man. Social disputes are settled at meetings of hdult 
nnder the prefiidcncy of the headman, and the pDnishment m eii 
fine or loss of cJiste. The power of the community is stroi 
those who do not agree to abide by their decision are put 
caste. Au appeal lies to the spiritnal Teacher whoso orders nr»^ 
They send their boys to school and have lately begun to beach Ih 
Englisli. Ou the whole the Hiibbus are a pro.sjierous and rising 

A'tte Vakkals or Euubis, a<'Cording to the lii72 c&t 
numbered 125 of whom 71 were males and 54 females. They 
found in the depths of the Aukola and Yelldpur forests. They tal 
their nauio from the word dtie an oblong rattan hoop used in rarr;' 
loA<la. Their homo tongnu ia ho curious a mixture of Kdnaresc 
Koukani that it in unintelligible to most Kduurese and KonI 
Hpcakiu^ people. Their family god is Vonkatramana whose 
is at Ttrupati la North Arkot. Tbey have no sumamea. 
common names of meu are Shiva, 'Hmmu, D;iau, Santa^ 
Sorano, Pdik, Ttoba, Yamno, Rama, and Kergo ; and of women 
Timnii, Rami, PaiWi, Shiirai, Shjinteri, Tuii, and Buddi. People wll 
Imvo the same family goda are considered to belong to one iiml 
stock and care is taken that they do not intermarry. Their boi 
tongue seems to be KAnarese corrupted by Konkani and by 
addition of words which are neither Koukani nor K^naruse.* 
Koukani words there are bag ior t'uy, tiger; tikli for iaJcU, fai 



1 Tho rx<.^rcifte of pHfctly fiinctiniw by potters seems to b« dne to the bet thst I 
iDake Dota, one oE the earlicvt forms of a shri&e or spirit liouse. At most Hii 
fnnoi'AUi a WAt«r-jar in carrinil round tbe |)vn;, and then <liwihoct «n tbe 
ippAreiitly to show ih»t the spiKt hu left it^ earthly homo. 8o tho Surat CI 
■etupaa spirit homes larfte whitewaahed earthen jam laid on their »l(la . 

E lease uiy spirit likely Ui harm n crup an eartbeo jiu- ia set on a pc4e ai the 
ouM, and ao at a wedding or other ooramony jars, somotmm empty ■ometimca* 
with water, are piled an homeB for the nlanetJt and other mnrriaoe goda auil g 
that tbry may feel pleaawl aod their inthicneo be friendly. Kiituly, it aeanu ] 
that the form of Hindu spire which is kunwn as kaliuA or the vaier-pot, an 
sorfaco coverod with pot-Hko orrtamviita haa it» origin in a pile of pola, each thel 
of a Bpirii, like the pyramid of pota in the K&nara lurMt. Oocasioiially amall 
{rata may ba seen omwded nii the npiros of t«iii|>1m Apparently with the aame 
" The following are examples of the corrupt Kiiiarese words in ordinary i 
for tho KAnareae artxi mother ; inwfi tar ittnlit bear; tint for (tjviu, eat ; 
badf poor ; luii for hdvu, snake ; abi for aJtlm, auter ; mudkc for moilite, aartheo 
voku fur Av/'UM, dirt. 
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hoil for l>£til, buUnck. Of nociiliar words there aro itu^am wood, 
ktrandu whaf, knlfn now, hadu hair, hal carry, tiikre cucumbor, 
JAvkrn Vvf.&xtX, Muchd bloodsucker, pavo lips, flnd I'l'vonJ shoultJcrs. 
'T'' ' vo in Biuati groups of oloaoly-packod buts with thatched roofs 
^tiiyro-lofti walls, aomo haviiiy froiit-courU with ft sweet basil 
plant, » sign that the ownor of tho house is the hood of a clan. 
Their huts arc so close ^JffCther that whon onu but t4ikes Bro it is 
«ext to itapogsible to save tbe others. Even when if they tried they 
might stop the fii-e, they do nothing, thinking it wrong that a few 
sboulil be c/^mfortnble and the rest miserable. If the fire is pat out 
after the destruction of a small number of houses tho siilTerfrs are 
helped by those who have escaped in building aud furnishiug their 
liotuiea. Tho furuituro generally includea a mat, earthen cnnking 
potB, bamboo baskets, a low wooden stool, a winno wing-fan, a bill- 
hoolc, and a pestle for pounding rice. Their honscs are cowdunged, 
bai they are not so clean as those of the H.'lK'ukki Vakkals. Their 
dress and food do not differ from those of the Uiilvakki Vakkuls, 
pt that they do not eat the fleah of tamo animals. Like them 
have Htriot ruleH against tho use o£ liquor and other intoxicat- 
mg drags. They are genile, simple, and hardworking, but lax in 
the relations between men and women. Their hei*oditary chilling 
la wood-ash or ^Kmri cultivation and cane plaiting. Since A'^ffurt 
'"vatioD has been i-eatrioted they work as laboururs in betel leaf 
oardatnom plantations, earning two meals and 8r/. (2 niiA.) a day. 
dren of eight years and upwards graze tho cattle of their richer 
hbours, uioatly Havig Ifrahmans, and are paid 2*. to 4*, (lic.l- 
fi) amonth with food. They do not cultivate fields on their own 
nnt. They often borrow from Ha^ng Bnikmaus £3 4*. to £8 8*. 
(U«. ;i2-B8. G-t) at high interest to meet the expenses of their 
.rs, and work during the greater part of the year in their 
\-:\' houses, getting nothing but their food till the principal is 
paid. They are superior t-o KtLro and Gaoi Vakkals, and rank next 
to IX^lvakki Vakkals aud Konknas neither of whom eat or marry with 
them. Men women and children work fi-om seven to twelve iti tho 
Tnoming and from two t-o sis in tho evening. Their busy seaaou is 
from May to December and their slack time from January to tho 
end of April. A family of five spends about 10^?. {Rs. 5) a jnonth. 
Their houses cost about £l (lU. lOJ and the furniture about 10s. 
(K*. .^). Like iho IJiUvakki V'akkals they keep an image of their 
£amilvgod Venkntriimauaatthe foot of the sweet basil plant aud make 
pilgriuuiges to Tirupati. Thosowho make the pilgrimage are called 
tldsiu anil aro trpateil with great respect. Oncea year in the house of 
thn pnpnwentativeof the family stocK, which is called ituthifr/har, tho 
-^ cnllot;! haroiliia or Vishnu's day and hagna are held in honour 
l.;itramaua. These ft-stivals do not differ from those of tho 
HaivHkki Vakkals, Their patron god is Malikdrjun whoso shrine is 
|t KAnkon in Ooa. It is visited by one person from each house every 
foar during tho fair in November. They also worship their deceasoa 
incost^^rs who live in an un'msked cocoanut which is kept on a 
^sed platform near the hearth in tho cook-room. They hold a feast 
f ir of their ancestors in June, when every Hioiubor of the 

iiHngM ft pound of rice, a cocoanut, and ^d. to6(i. (2-4nHff,) 
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to defray tlio cost oE the worship tttiil ot n dinner 

This ceremony is callodjVye. Thoy strongly belisre in the poi 

of evil npirite and in BoothBaying. Thoy do not requiro a Br&lit 

priest for any purpose except to fix the timo of thoir marriagei.' 

I'hcy consult Devli raodinms when there is tiickuess in the houn, 

who tell them what spirit has caused the sickness, and advise tfaefo 

to pacify the spirit by killing a goat or a coc-k. Women toe 

considered impure for fonr days in each month and all the membcs 

of a family fur one day after a birth or & death. Like tlie H^nJclc) 

Vakkals they are purified by the washerman. As among othir 

Hindus the lying-in mam is part of thu front veranda enclosed byt 

bamboo mat. lliey differ from the Ualvakki Vakkala in naming tbe 

child on the fourteenth day, in ueing no crad1e> and in shaving ou\j 

the eldest boy. They marry their girls before they come of sgf. 

When the father of a boy wishes to marry his son bo finds* 

suitable girl and goes to her bouse with a party of relations biking 

flowers with him. He then makes his proposal to the girl's fatW 

and fixes her price with him and gives the girl a couple of boUl 

leaves aud a nut ; molasses and cocoa-kernel are handed round, and 

a dinner is afterwards given to the boy's people. After the girl has 

been thus betrothed the boy's father goes to a priest and giving hici 

Gd. (i ans.), a coconnnt, and two pounds of rice, finds oat the l>eflt time 

for holding the marriage. The marriage booth is built and c**tc 

people are asked two days before the marriage dny. On the 

wedding morning, three days' proviHtous are hud in the mi 

booth and an eighth of the whole is set apart on plantain Ifmvee 

Venkatramana. Two or more of the bridegroom's fomily go to 

bride's with betelnnt and leaves and tell her parents that the brie 

groom's jiarty are ready. Next evening after dinner two men 

the bridegroom's house go to the bride's with two fcd«v« or ooj 

coins and two plates fall of betelnnt and leaves with eight co\ 

pieces in each, and hand them to the girl's father as an offering lO 

his household god. This is placed before the intage of Venkutramani 

and the men return. Arter this two more men como with a 

shonldercloth worth about l«. 6d. (12 an*.) and a robo 

about 2«. (Re.l) and give them to the girl's father and mot! 

JSext, in their own houses, the bridegroom and brido arc rnblx ~ 

tormerio paste aud bathed in cold water to the singing of Ki 

Bonga.* When the bathing is over the bridegroom's party, U 

him behind, go to the bride's singing Kdnarose songs. On roi 

the bride's the bridegroom's father pays her father £1 is. to £2 1( 

(Ra. 12.R8. 25). Then the bride's father leads the brido into 

marriage booth and makes her over to the bridegroom's father 

retoma with his people and the bride and her people. On reacbil 

the bridegroom's, the bride and bridegroom are made to st "^ 

opposite each other separated by a curtain. ITien the onrtai 

withdrawn ; the brother o£ the bride joins the right hands of 



■ The BODgi are ol tJio nmpleat : 

Tanaint miAeku yttfutanit, tUJiabeiu arAhhui, tUtaUhi nadwtagaj/t ; 
Bfttbs me In cold iteter, mid rub the bridcifr.K'in with tuniKino. 




l}nde antl bridegroom and pours water over tbem; the matern&l 
nttclo ties together the ends of their garmouta ; and supper is served 
to the guests as well as to the bride and bridegroom who have 
fttstt'd the whole day. After sapper the bride's people go homo 
leaving some men and women at the bridegroom's, who come next 
day with the married couple to the bride'e houses and after being 
feasted return ou the third day. When ho comes to the bride's 
houHO thu briUcgmom wears a waisteloth , a long coat, a shoulder- 
clotl), a headscarf, and a pair of sandals. He holdH in one hand a 
oolourod handkerchief and a oocoonat, and in the other a dagger, a 
pcur of betel leaves and a betelnut. After this the cocoauut which 
was set apart for Venkalmmana is brokon and the ru»t are eaten. 

When an Atte Vakkal girl coraea of age she is kept by herself 
for a month and four days. Caste-women are called and the girl ia 
dressed in a now robe presented by her hnaband's father or any 
other kinsman or kinswoman. Her lap is filled with rice and betel- 
nuts and leaves, and the gueala are feasted. When a woman ia 
pt-c:rnant for tbo first timn, aho is decked with flowers which are 
jjrcxonteU to her by neighbours and relations on both her husband's 
and parent's side. She wears a new robe and eats some of the awoet- 
meats put in her lap by the relations and guests. 

All the Atte Vakkals in a village mourn when one of their caste 
people dies. Their usual death ceremony does not diffor from that 
of the Ualvakki V'ukkals. But, like the Konkan Kunbis, in the case 
of accidoutal deaths, to keep the spirit from haunting them, they 
ofTer a cock to the guardian or nda of the next village. The throat 
uf the victim ia cut by their headman who has to wash five times in 
cold water to purify himself. They do not ask the Fpirits of their 
dead to their iiuu^ua, believing that the only wandering spirits are 
those who die uuuatural deaths by falling from trees, by murder, or 
by drowning. The spirits they most, dread are kheiri^ ruudri, and 
dtvantin.^ In hononr of tho dead they {east caste people on the tenth 
and thirtieth day after death and once a year duruig the lifetime of 
the sou or other h^ir. At tho yearly ceremony a limited number of 
caste people are fed. Each village has an here<litary headman called 
hnikir. The villages are grouped into circles called maJuiU, each 
with a gronp-bead or pMruil-gatula. Under each village-head is 
a kotkiir or orderly. The village-head calls caste meetings to 
onfuivo social discipline and puniahea breaches of roles by fine. 
'The power of putting out of caste belongs solely to the mahaX' 
gaudn or gronp-head^ who presides at meetings held to enquire into 
serious charges. They do not send thoir children to school nor 
take to new catlings and show uo sigu o£ rising from their present 
depressed state. 

Nonbars, numbering 113 of whom 5-1 are males and 59 
{bmales, are found iu small numbers .above the Sahyddris ia Sirsi 
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* RhHri it tho spirit of one wlio u killed in war or by Bomfl weapon ; Raudri, of one 
who iliea bjr uiKke<bite, drowning, or other accident : uul Alvaiitiaj of A wonUW vbo 
dioi in pregnuioy or ttUi child-birth while aho Is itill impors. 
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luiil also on tlio Kumtn coast Nonbars seom to bare oomo 
MBisur where in earljr Hindu times tbo present north and «i 
Cliitaltinr^ formed a provJueo nanied Nonacjbttvddi, ap 
fruin the Nonn, Nouaba, or Nonabaru Vakkalj?.^ They 
divisions. Boib men and women are raiddle-aized, dark, » 
iT'^uInr featured. ITioy speak Kduare&e with a largo number 
MarAtbi words. They live in one-Rtoried houses with tmid waHt 
and tiled roofs, having mat«, low Btools, and a few cx>pper po 
broSH platos, and lamps. Their staple diet is rice, rSt/i. and millet 
(hey eat no animal food and uovor touch lienor or other stiuiulao 
The men wear a narrow waiatclut-h, a shouldercloth, and a bead 
ecaifj and the women dresa like Banjiff women. They are even 
iomporod, thi-ifty, sober, and orderly. They are husbandmeti, soma 
u£ them field-labourers, others landowners ; as a clnsa they ft^s 
well-to-do. They rank ooxt to Banjigs. 1'hetr lifo duos not d '' ' 
from that of other hu^baudmoa. A family of five spends til • ' i 
14«. (Rh, 7) a month. They wear the ling and are careful to 1. ■ [> 
the leading rules of their faith.* Llng&yat priests or nt/ycware im 
Spiritnal Teachers and uttftud their ceromonies but only to re ■ vu 
charity. Their umrriogo and death ceremonies arc )KTfonucd I 
Joishis. Girls arc generally married between nine and twelve, 
boys boiweeu fourteen and eighteen. They hold the Lingft; 
doctrine that nothing can cnaso imparity to one who wears the U 
They bury tho dead and do not allow widows t^ marry, 
villuge has its headman or t/amht who, with the help of a council 
casLeuieu, punishes breaches of casto rules. fSome read aud wri 
K&Doreso and most send their boys to school. They do not take 
new pursiiita. 

Shilangis or Shilgauda's, numbering 9-i of whom 75 are 
aud 19 fomalcs, are found abovo the 8ahyMris in the towns 
villages of Sirsi. 1'hoy are said to have come from Maianr in 
early times. Their home tongue is Kiinarese, Tho names in ordii 
DBO among men ore, Aunn, ki-i»hua, K^lmaj aud Veiika; and amc 
women, Ammi, Krishui, Veuki, aud R^mi. Men add the word tjaut 
to their names aud women ijatulti to theirs. They belong to 
family stocks, the chief of which are Sarianballi, Depnigballi, ar 
Alanjkinballi, and their family god is Nai'sinha of Uonualli in Soq( 
Members of tho same family stocks do not intermarry. They hai 
no subdivisions. They are dark, »hort, and disposed to stoutnc 
ITieir language does not differ from that of the LingAN^als. TIh 
live in small one-storied houses with mud or wattled walla aud 
thatched with .straw or betel-palm learos. Those who have ^tinit 
live in separate houses ; those who hare helda live in linoa 
groups. Their ordinary food is rice, rdg{, and millet. They eat 
aud flesh, except beef aud tame pork, but uro forbidden Uqiif 
Any uno found drinking has to make a pilgrimage to their god 
Sonda. Opium and ludiaa homp oro not forbiddou and i 



' Butliaawi'i Mywor, D. 29 ; Rico'a Mvxor. I. 338. U. W7, 459, 482. 
> or Uic Miuntir Noiibars Buchiuuui (M>iKir, U. SD) »;», Tbetr itiod wears tb« fii^ 
bul uuiuy ftrv V»UhitAv«, 
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commonly naecl. They are moderate eatera and bad cooka thoir 

chief iJishes being dosftc, rice and udid cakes, and Kolige or wheat 

bread atnS^ed with boiled pulse and molnascs. The men wear a loin- 

oLh with u naiTuw waiiitclutb wrapped over it without pa^eiugita end 

itwueu thu (utit. They also weai* a sboaldercloth, a noadscarf, and 

"5 blanket. Women wear the robo without passing the skirt between 

thu feot, and no bodice. They divss their buir carofully, oil it, tio 

it in a knot or bunchy and dock it with flowers. Their every -day 

clothes are dirty, but they have better clothes For holiday wear. 

Tboy aro of country make and bonght of native ebopkeopera. The 

jsoa wear gold oarnngs, silver bracelets, and ^Ircr girdles, and tbo 

wumua uusu and eur rings, bangles, uecklueca, aud hairpinii. They use 

tho black eyo-salvn and the red brow-mark. Thoyaro hardworking, 

thrifty, even-tempered, bonpitable, simple, and honest. Their 

hereditary calling is bnabandry, but they also work as onakilled 

labourers earning 4Jrf. to 9d. {'i-G aus.) b day. When ton years 

old L-hildreu begin to herd cattle, and arc taught field work between 

fourteen aud sixteen. Women, besides minding tho house, do all 

fifid work excopt pluugbing. Their trade is steady. They earn 

_'h for their mninteuanee, and do not borrow for tbeir ordinary 

i-iGs, They have credit enough to raise 2*, to£10(Ko.l-Ks. 100) 

un personal security. They rank with the Udlvakkt Vakkals uud lake 

food from DO one but Urahmans. A Brahman bathes if he happens 

to touch a Shilganda and a Shilganda bathes if he happens to 

toQcb a Mhiir or CbdmbhAr. Except when at meals men and 

boys over fuurteon spend tho whole day in the field. The women 

hclpud by the girls mind the bouse. Their bu^y time is the rainy 

FCiiJion and their sl;u"k season hista from December to April. A 

family of five spends abmit 14*. (Re, 7) a month. Their honsea 

cost £1 to £5 (Rs; lO-Rs. 50) and their marriages £5 to £10 

(lie. 50- Ks. 100). They are religious, worshipping alllocol gods, 

bclicvitig in snothMiyirig ghosts aud witchcraft, and observing all 

Hindu holidays. Their family priests iire Havig Bi-£bmans, to 

wlcm they show great respect, nnd their spji-itual Teacher is tho 

ehiff of the SmArt monastery of Buuualli at Kunda in Sirei. They 

pay him yearly contributions and offer fruit, fiowers, sheep, and 

lowl.K to tho shal-li/i or female powers. Thoir only forma! ceremony 

ia marriage. As is the custom among Liug:iyat8 girls continue 

marriablo after tbcy como of ago. Widow marriage is forbidden 

nnd polygamy allowed- They either bury or burn tbeir deadj 

iDOaru ten days, and feed the caste on thu eleventh. Every uew- 

Tntxm they cook special dishes and before they oat feed crows to 

pi -Mi their ancestors. Social disputes ara settled at meetings of 

awiuli castemon called by the he.admau or gaud<t. Betrothals also 

~ made in tho presence of the hea"lman aud a company of 

Ivrs. They do not send thoir boya to school and tako to no new 

irauits. 

Gongdika'rs, numbering 29 of whom 13 are males and 16 

' ire found in YellApur and tSiddApur. Thoy live in towns 

. >.s along with other Hindus. They seem to have como from 

UibuiJiud still eat and marry withMaisur Gongdikdrsan important 
who seem to have given south-west Muitiur its old name of 
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QnngAvUdi} Their hotna tcmgiie ia Ei,tiare«e. The iwBua 
couiuiou uae amoog men aroj Iranna, Kompanna, lin^iihaBi 
Goviada^ HuchcUndUt, Chaonappa, Shitigapps, SAt&ppa, 
Ttmmanna, Nin^ppa Venktatrm> and M arappa ; and amon^ 
UiiL'hebakkaj Keaipakka, Timouikka, Ganeakka, Chik] 
Uombakka, Gauraktca, Lokarva. and Bhadrakka. Their ani 
are, Katej^uvaru, Uult/uvaru, Qadtyiippannvara, Ira&ikxiaTani« < 
alliyaTaru, Petojavaru, Chauugiraimanavarn, KacKcliejnrara, Gi 
yavam, Sat van naua vara, and Niloaiknavaru. Pttrsons bearing tU 
Bame aumames are held to belong to the same familj and 
iate«raarnr. Their family god is Vtrbhadrasnd th*?ir family 
UunDAiaiiia, whoso bead shrinos aro said to 1" mji about 

null s Irom the tuwu ut AlHiaur. 'Vhny are - ;uto 13 

ni)d Muljunas who cat tognther and intermarry. They ana 
short aad atout, with short flat noBoa and hig^b cheek-bones, 
home speech is a Kioaresej which does not differ from that of 
Dh&rwiir cultivators. The houses are guiierully o; 
mud walls and thatched roofs standing iu lines uIuul: 
public rood; a few have stono w&IIb and tiled roofd and 
gardens. Tho'xr staple food is rioe, rtigi, and pulse, and 
fish Mid flcsbj bnt do not drisk liqaor. They arc temperate 
but not good cooks. Their holiday dishes aro kolige wheat-bi 
stuffed with boiled pulse and inolusses, Jatdbti or rice- pud ding, : 
kiiaeige or vermicelli. 1'he women wear the robe without pasAl 
the skirt between the foot. They draw the upper ond over tj 
head tike a veil, and wear a bodic-o with &hort sleeves and a 
Uirls before marriage wear a skirt, which ia changed Co the re 
robe aa they grow up. The men's dress includes a pair of 
drawers falling to the knoc, a short coat» the sboulderclotb, 
blanket, and a headscarf. Their dress is generally untidy and dii 
The cloth is cuuntry-made and brought from DharwAr. They 
in store cliitbea for holidays aud graud occasions ; and both med: 
women use all the ornaments worn by other cultivating 
They are not fond of any except white flowers, which the womt 
sparingly on holidays. Though not clean in their habits, Iboy an 
honest, thrifty, even-tempered, aud orderly. Their hereditary caUh 
is huubaudry. Boys begin to be of use when they are ten, 
women, betpud by the girls, mind the house and work in tho fiu 
Somn till their own taud^ aoine hold land on lease, and some 
condition of sharing the produce equally with the owners. The 
lend money at interest. The poor work aa field -labourers and are \ 
ia ^rain, a man's daily wage being ton ponnds or three there of' 
ioloi each and a woman's G| pounds or two sh^s. Somo who \ 
large estates aro in a posiHon to lend j others borrow at twulve 
cent to meet the cost of their marriages. Thoy rank uost t<i ltaj| 
and above Mbflra aud Ualepaiks. Kxceptwhen at mculd theysp. 
tho whole day in the fields. Their bu^y time is from tfane 
December, and their slack season from January to May. A familj 
five generally spends about 12^. (Rs. 6) a monih. Their houses 
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to £200 (Ra. 50-119. 2000), the furniture £2 to £20 (Re. 20- 

200), and a marriage £6 to £40 (Ks. oO-Re. 400). They aro a 

fioua people. Their family priests arc Urdlunans. 'lliey ke^p 

_ is of Virbhadra and Uoanamraa iu their houaee, bathing them 

id serving theni evtry day with flowers, fruit, frankincense, and 

idal paste. Thoy worship all Hiuda gods cbietiy Uanumanta, 

>serve all Hindu holidays, aud go on pilgriiuuge tu Tirupati in 

[orth Arkot and Shikarpnr iu north-west Maiaiir. They have a 

poi belief in sorcery, witchcraft, ghosts, and evil spirits. Their 

»ligiou8 Teacher is a Ling^yat, wnose head-qnartors arc said to 

at Channgiri in north Slaisnr, and who passes oi-dcrs on social 

intes reported to him by the headmon. Girls are married either 

)re or after they come of age. Widow marriago and polygamy 

allowed and polyandry is unknown. Children are named and 

cradled on the twelfth Joy after birth, and when girls come of age 

caste people aro feasted. They bary their dead, mourn thirteen 

days, and hold a feast at the end of a year. They havo an elaborate 

social organization, inciadiai^ ftibheiUlrSf killida.r8,shunhhogit,gaudatt, 

hhdnddris, budviintu, and kolkdrs, who are subordinate to their 

Teacher and liable to be dismissed for miscondact by him. The 

^kedtir is the head of a groop of villages and has under him a 

ibhog or secretary, gaudaa or village-heads, a bhdnddri or 

mrer, and a kolkdr or orderly. The killiddr remains with the 

3her and acts as a medium between him and the people. Breachea 

social discipline are reported to the »ubke/ldr by the ehdnbhog, 

iho appoints a day for inquiry and comes to the place. Tho 

' >rly summons the parties concerned, and the village head ; the 

juror and the circle-head attend and dispose of the question if 

ia trivial, or if serions, submit the case for tho orders of the 

^cnohcr. The village-head gatliei-s contributions which every family 

to pay according to its moans. The secretary keeps an account 

id remits the money to the circle-head who forwards it to the 

aUidd r to be paid into the treasury of the Teacher. All orders from 

the Teacher are addres?od to the circle.head who commanicfttes 

tbem to tlie people through the villas-head and secretary. They 

keep their boys at school learning K&narese tiU they are fifteen or 

sixteen ; thoy take to no new callings. 

Tiglors, that 19 TiGLARC or Tamils, numborii^ 21 of whom 10 
are males and 1 1 females, are found above the Sahrddris in Sirsi 
id in Sidd&pur. They are said to be a branch of the l^Iaisnr 
Nglere or Tigalas, also known as Fallis who are found in largo 
inutbers near Bangalor.' The names in common nso among men 
are, Manja, Sbcshu, Ntigu, Kama, and Ayyanna ; and among women, 
Lak<}hmi, R&mi, Manjamma, Gaaramma, and Subbamma. Their 
family goddess is (iurnathamma who has shrines in Maisar and 
KArkal in South Kinara. They aro of two divisioni Tiglora 
proper and Ealo or Old Tiglere who aro the Bangalor hnsbnndmon 
and with whom KAnara Tiglers neither marry nor eat. Thoy aro 
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dark and middle-sized. Tbeir home speech is £bbdr or a coi 
Tamil and out of doors tliev tnlk Kinarcse, Tbcv live in 
houses with mud wall» and tiled roofs, furuii^hod witli Inw woodc _ 
Etools, hraita lamps, copntT pots, and Ktraw mats. Their vomimm 
food is 1*100, pulse, and dried 6sh, hut they eat flosh and dm 
liquor. Their special dishes are Holiye whoui bread stafff^d 
boiled pnlfio and mulaeaeft, and kltiror parmdnuat}ia.t\s split vl 
sagar milk and eocoanut-milk boiled tog'etber. SweetnieaCA are tl 
chief dainty. Like Lingayata men wear the iv; 
cluUi, and the hei\d8cii,r[ ; ttiid wmnon, tlio sh 
the robo with tho skirt Langinj? like a petticoat and the uj 
drawn over the shoulders and chest. They are hardwoi 
int<elligentj and sober. They are labourors and hnsbaadnieii, am 
B few are in Government eennce aa clerks and iDr= • 
Maisur some arc retail traders and shopkeepers, 'i . 
want though not well-to-do. They rank next to KiilvaJwki \ nk) 
and above the impure classes. Tiglers rise in the luut uin^, Itrfmkfju^ 
and go to work about eight ; they return at noon, dine, go back 
work at two, stop olwutBix, snp, and go to sleep about eighth Sc 
women attond to tho honse and others work as Inbourers. 
&mily of five 8peud.s about 1G«. (Rs. 8) a month ; tbeir furniture 
£.2 108. to £10 (Rf«. 25-a8. lOO), and their marriages £5 to 
(Rb. 50- Us. 100). They have no fiimily priests bnt employ Joii 
conduct their wedding end other ceremonios. Their religious] 
ia the head of tho Smdrt monastery at Kundal in Stina. 
rovercnco the ordinary Ur^hman gods and keep tho usual holidi 
bot tbeir ohieF objects of worship are local deities. GirU are gci 
rally married before they come of age, but tho custom is not enf{ 
by a strict rulo. Widow marriage and polyj^amy are ullowt " 
practised; polyandry ia nakno%vn. On the ni>i:htof the sixth day i 
a birth a Feast is given at a co&l of 4«. (Ks. 2). In bi.s tliit-d yt«r 
boy's head is ahaved, and tho ears of boys and giria aro pi( 
Tho thread ceremony is porformodon tho day before marriage, 
marriage rereraony lasts eight days. On the Erst day the 
or god-pleasing ceremony is |terformed. On tho second day tho niS 
ia settled boFore some elders, and texts are repeated. The third da^ 
is the day of the dhdre or regidar marriago ceremony. On 
fourth day the ceremony is completed by a dinner. Ou tho fil 
sixth, seventh, and eighth days dinners are given and proocssic 
pass between the bride's and bridogroom'±i bousea Ulie cost uf l 
wedding ranges from ilO to £20 (fta. 100 - Re. 200). Puberty 
pre^ancy ceremonies aro performiWl with almost the snmo dot 
as in other castes and at a cost of 109. to £1 (Rs. o-Rs. 10). 
bum the dead, and spend £1 to £5 (Us. lO-Rs-oO) on 
dinners and charity. Their social disputes are settled at n» 
of the men of the caste called by the headman or budnant. Sat 
of them send their boys to school and tcaob them to read and wrii 
Kduarcso. They are a rigorous pushing class, ready to take to 
pursuit-.s, and likely to rlao in position and wealth. 

Artisans indnded sixteen claasos with a strength of 24^042 
5'91 per cent of tho Hindu population : 
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ISona'rS or Goldsmiths^ numboring 10,158 of whom 5020 aro 
tips and 513$ females, aro foand in stniUI nnmbcrs in almost all 
Irna and largo nllnges. They aro said to have corao from Goa 
f its conquost by the Portugueno in 1510. Liko KAsArs or brass- 
Dtbs, Budif^'s or cai-pontera, Lohdrs or iron workers, GuiligArs 
roirvDra, and AkgAJis or (To1dgmith», tht>y arc called Pa'nch&ls 
and take tho word shet after tbeir names. ^ They also call tbemBelTes 
Daivndnya Brdhmans or astrologers from tbo Sanskrit daiv i&to 
and thiija to know. Tbc names iu orditiary tiHU aitjoug uifu are, 
Jattaislitft, BhikArfihct, Fiiul.^b(?tj Kitnabet, It^tncbandrashet, 
Subr^yahr-tj Kririhnasbot, ManjnnAtbshct, Tianpaishet, Sukdashet, 
Apsbet, Anant^bot, and Venkftppaehct ; and among women, Niigma, 
Subbamma, Hukmiui, Shivamma, Laksbmi, Durgamma, Sdutamma, 
Mbalma, luid PiirTiiti. They are said to belong to tbo Vataaj 
Kauudanya, ViabvAniitra, BhAradvilj, and Kansbik gnlrax or family 
stocks. Almost all their ssiirnainf!* are place names, such sa 
Enratekdr, Ualdipurkar, and Karkek^r^ all in Ktlnara. They still 
marry with those of their clasia who remaiuod iu Goti. ITioy are 
middle>aixedj £air, and delicate^ and apeak a Humewhat peculiar 
Koukani, aeing r inatoad of _;*. They live in one-gtoried honBea with 
mnd walla and tiled or thatched roofs with verandas and front 
yordtt. Their uviry-duy food ia rico and figh, except on fulbraoona, 
ncw-moona, and other fast days. They eat no animal food but iisb, 
and drink no liquor though some Binoko bomp or hhnvg. They are 
extremely fond of fish and ftro g<>jd cooks and niodoratc caters. 
Both men and womon drcsa like Kuukaua&th Hrnbmans. They aro 
sober and thrifty, but mmrrelwime and proverbially Hkilful cheats. 
They mix copper with gold ; they indied pieces of copper in whal 
profeiisod tolte solid gold ornaments; they line hollow ornamcnta 
Uh Livors of Band or of wiix. Tbey have also a bad name for 
jiving and molting atolcn ornaments. They work in silver 
gold. Thoy do not bind themaelvca as apprentices but between 
it and ten begiu to work nnder their ^thei* or some other 
ition. Their charg*» for nmking silvor and gold ornaments vary 

En 2jr, to Hk. (Ue. 1 -Bs.-A) the tola of i*fithB of an ounce for Hujierior 
kmanship and fn)m '-id. to OJ. (2-laK.) for ordinary workm.-inship. 
honest gold.sniith eanis Is. to 3». (8 urtu.-lls. IJ) a day. Women 
lotbing but hous« work. Their culling is well paid and their 
k is iiteady. They are a well-to-do and rising cIobsj many owning 
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land which tboy rent to Huabandmen. Tfaey claim to bo BrAhi 
but other Bri&bmans rank them atf ]*itne1uil Shudras and bate 
Thuy claim to bo superior to Konkaui^ or Sdeoahtakars wfai 
regard ae Mogers or (UhcrmoQ, o&d call them nindiksaracoi 
keen IB the rivalry betwiHin the two classee that the S&sanhl 
Intoly did not allow PuDchdl prooessiuus to ptuift Lhmug:b their i 
Even now fear of the police alouo kueps the peace. A 
says that n father had two sons who would not agree. After 
to reconcile them the father ilet<?rmiTied to end the fond by dii 
the family property betweeu them. Unseen by bis sous be put 
the provisions io one box and all the gold and silver in aaot 
He asked his sons to choose each a box. The brother who 
provision box was told by his father to live by traditij^, 
other brother by iiiftking omamonts. They rise early and sF 
begin to work. After workinj^ till ten, they batho ia warm 
and brcukfast on rice gruel, anrl soon aftor dine oa cook«d 
Htrained dry with curry. They work till bunset and sop nboat 
A family of five spends about ll/r. (Ks. 7) a mnntb. llieir ' 
gods and goddesnesare Mhalaa, iShant^nrgn of Ivavle, whose i 
temple is at Mtidadol, and Klangenh of Man^eshi eighteen 
from Vaiijim in (roa. Tkpy also worship the ordinary Brahmani 
village deities and keep local holidayi). They are Vaishnavs i 
have as their religionii Teacher Vy^rij Sv^j, the head of 
Vaishnav moua*itery of Udipi in South K4nara. They pay hiwi 
&uni9 which are called gurukdnike or presents to thoTBoeher, 
return have their breasts and shoulders marked with hot 
seals bearing Vishnu's signs, the shankha or couch, the c/mtra or i 
the gada or mac*), and the padma or lotus. They make pilgrii 
to Benares, 'INnipati, Dlmrmasthal, Pandharpnr, and ii^mesbi 
Their boys are girt with the sacred thread between eight and ti 
and their girls arc married boforo tun. When a gtrl comottj 
the puberty ceremony is performed. They are isolated in the l 
of food ; thoy cat with no other caste, and all other castes 
tako food cooked by them. They shave their widows' heads andi 
not allow them to marry. In Qoa and Karwi&r they have 
piiests or purohilit of their own caste; in other places they ei 
Havig or KarhAda Brflhmans and show them much reverec 
Social disput-es are enquired into and reported to their Tc 
whose decisions aro final and onforeod under loss of caste, 
are illitei-ate^ bat some teach their boys to reed and write Ki 
or M»rdthi.i 

Aksalis or GoLMJiiTHa, numbering ftboat'200, are found a1 
the tsahyiidris in Sirsi, Haliyalj and Mnndgod. They are 



1 The PilnchAlg are r widespre/ia ami & peculiar clau. Tlieir auUble „. 
hatreil nmkoa thun leaders o! the left-hauil nr aoti.&Ahmaii cAatoe nf Suuft 
Th9 name Pibioh&l it generally derived tnta pdnck tJutl five unit*, tbnogh io 
the crafts oome to be bix or mv«u insteait of five. Sir W. Mln.t (Jour. Kthn.^.^ 
Lonii New Keries, I. Ill) hiu alicwn nuMons for lielierin^ that tlie PjinchiU uH. 
relic tif the Bu'Ulhista. If tbia is ao tlioir Oftine may W a diaupt-d form of 1Ui»cb4 
thefollou'cr* of the five Rules, bq old name ftpr BiiddhlBta. Ocwdcn hy Sir Wi 
Rtliot nTKiiuiibi (if tli« Knmiitak P4ncbdl> aro given by Buabaaao Uvaor I 7a ' 
-U 270.4;(:;an<Iilr. Kic«, Mywr I. 3«, III. 211. • J • *«*■ 
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'B come from Shik^rpur in nortb-wost Mai^ar about a hanrlrod 
ago. Like Sonirs they are called Ptiiicb&la and take the word 
after tbeir Qames. 'I'he names in common use amon^ men, like 
»se in DSC amoDg^ Banjigs, ore Iruppa, Kalvirappa, Irbliadntpp», 
tdrappa, and Puttnppa; aud among women, Immma, N^ainma, 
Gauramma. Persons belonging to the Bamo family stock aud 
relations do not intermarry. Their pnreul stock is said to be 
Maiaur Aksdlis, but thuy have lost all cuuuectiuu ivith Maisur. 
are dtridud iuto two olasses, Alouilis or goldRmithfl, and 
ichnglirs or braziers, who eat together but do not intermarry. 
Alcifilis work in gold and silver, and the Kanclingdrs in brass 
tper and other inferior luctuls. Tiiey claim superiority over the 
It Sou&rs aud do not ossuciate with them. The men are generally 
die-sized, sluuder, and weak but active, aud dark. The women 
below middle size, slender, somewliat fairer than the men, and 
liar featured. They speak a sing-song Kanarese like Banjigs, 
there is a small mixture of Mariithi. They live in houses like 
ijig houses, but smaller, low but fairly oleao with tiled roofa 
fruut yards. They have stools, wooden cots without rattans, 
and copper pot^^ brass lamps, and wooden boxes. They do 
wbitewash their honses, but use cowdung. Their ordinary 
id is rice, rti^t, pnlso, curry, aud cltatm. They eat no flesh and 
ik no liquor aud are good cooks and moderate eaters. They 
)s like Havig Briihmans the womeu passing the skirt of the 
back between the feet. Their jewels are the same aa those 
by Baujigs. They are hardworking, sober, and frugal, bafc 
istwortby and dishonest like the coast Sonars. They work in 
and silver like the coast Somirs aud arc skilful workmen. 'Vho 
ichugiirs work in copper and brass, llie women do nothing but 
e work. They do not bind themselves as apprentices, but begin 
!r their father or some other relation Their daily earnings 
vary from Is. 6tl. to 2#. (12 niw. - Re. I). They are well-to-do and 
aperous, and a Few own laud. They rank with coast Sondrs bnt 
ihcr eat nor marry with them. Their daily life is the same as 
of the SonArs. They take three meals a day, rice gruel in the 
tuomiiig, diuuerat noon, and supper at sunset. The women cook and 
look nftor the children. A family of Gve spends about 10«. {Rs. 8) 
a month. Thev are religiou.s, observing all local holidays and 
worshipping the ordinary deities. Their family goddess is Kalamraa 
of Bodnur and Kattalli Kudra of DhdrwAr. ITiey have cast^; priests 
of their own, but they respect Bnihmans. The well-to-do muks 

gTgrimages to the shrines of their family gods aud to Tirupati, 
snares, and other holy places. They are Vuishuavs by sect, 
but have no spiritiml head. They believe in witchcraft and 
soothsaying aud aiv careful to keep the sixteen ceremonies or 
eauTi^hirM after the BrAhmanical ritual. They wear the sacred 
thread like Sonire, and marry their girls before they come of age. 
Widows arc not allowed to marry, but unlike Sonars they do not 
f )Leir uidows* heads. Polygamy is allowed and practised. The 
I rcmony is performed on the sixth day after a birth, and tho 
child is named aud cratlled on the eleventh day. Boya are girt 
with tho sacred ihread at the ago ot seven. They are careful to 
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keep the ordinary coromonios obaervwl by Harig Br^iTrmn* ril 
morriftj^c, puborty, proynnncy, child-lnrth, and death, T' 
tkoir dttulttiiii inoum tun d»y8 ilnring wliirh iis well lu; for ;. 
after a birtb, they consider themHolves impure. Social di»pat«4 

enqaircd iuto aud uettlud at casto iueetinji:8 noder tho pivs*' 

ono of the ciders. Tliey Imvo no liG&dmen. Some cau i 
write Kduarest^ and thoy liaru liogtin to sead their boys to 
They do not take to new pursuits. 

Oolak Sona'rs are found in conaiderablu nnmbens near SonJ 
in Sirtsi. hiku Golak Brtlhrnans, who are iaid to be de«cmdcd 
Brtibman widows, these are the offspring of Son&r widows. 
men arc iniddle-siKcd fair and wcll-fwittirod, and the 
delicately made Thoy speak K&naroAe- Tlioy livo in on. 
houses with mu<i wallo aud tilod or thntt-'hed ruoU. Their du't does 
not differ from that of the AkB^lis or Ki'inaresc mjtdHiniths. The mm 
wear the waistcloth, the Bhouldorcloth, anrj tho headscnrf; odJ 
the women the robe hanginjf like a petticoat and n bodinj with a 
buck aud short sleeves. They are qtiiet, hardworkiuc^, and tbriflT, 
but have a i>oor name for honesty. They earn their lirinj^ mv " 
BtnithB. They are well-to-do and aa a chiaa are free from dr.bt. Tj ■ 
rank above the PadiyiSrs or KAnaroHO prostitutes. Their daily Ik- 
does not differ from that of AksAlis^ and like them a family of /tb 
apeuds about lU^. (Us. 8} a month. Their religious obserrance^ do 
nut differ from those of the AksdliK, and thuir religions Teachi>r ' 
the head of tho Vaishnav nioiiit»tery at 8onda. Their costomi- 
the same aa those of AksAliR. Breaches of Rocia! discipline are Ben' 
at uiot'tinga of adult ca-stonien whose deoisiouH am uubject tn it 
sanction of the Teacher. Of late they have be^un to teach their 
boys to nvui and write Ktluarese. Tht-y do nut take to new pursaits. 
Ka'aa'rs or Kanchuga'rs, uumburing I30 of whom 74 we 

males and ;16 fein:ilt'a, are thinly scattered over the district. Their 
fauiily gi)d Is Kiisiirpjil whr-si? shnnc is in a village of the samenaoiB 
near Panjim in Goa, and their gudduss K^amma. They have como 
from Goa within the hist hundred years. The namca of men are, 
Manjaniith, Krishnaahet, U^mchandraBhet, Gopdishet, Vonkapp.>tbcl ; 
and of women, Yashoda, Lukshmi^ Satyabhiima, Rukinini, iHm^J 
and Ganru. Their eurnaraos are, Knkolikiir, Miidgiivkjlr, Kanlek^l 
and Jucholckdr, all from places in Goa. They keep their conuoctioO] 
with their Goa relations. They are divided into two branches, Konknaj 
Kiisiira and Kiinarese Kdsjirs, who neither eat togothernor iuturmanrJ 
The men are fairish, short, and rather stout, ami the women are ID 
tho men but fairer. The homo speech of those who livo on the con 
is Konkaui, and of those who live above the Sahya^lris KauareacJ 
They live in ouo-storied houses wJtli mud walls, thatuhud niofj 
narrow venvudaa, and front, yards. Their staplo diet is rice aTiiI 
fish, bnt thoy nl«o eat fle.sh ami drink liquor, a fuw to exccaa. Thoj 
are temperate eaters, fond of fish, aud not good cooks, 
men wear the waiatcloth, shouldercloth, and headscarf, and fil 
women drofs in tho Mar^tlm robe and tho short-sleoved open- 
backed bodice. Tlicy are hardworking thrifty and cluau, bul 
have a poor name for fair dealing. They make' vosaela of pnpn« 
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brass, and cast articles in brass, copper, and bcll-mctal. TheJT 

jreditnry and only calliug* is bmas work. There is no approntico- 

ip. Uuys begin to work botwetin ten and twL-lre undi-r tlioir father 

^somo other rclatinn. They work to^jrdor, seUlomauUinfytbi-ir Tvnrea 

the market. Thiiir daily caniings vary from lit. to 1*. (5-8 ti«s.). 

icir wares are not m much demand owing to tho coinpctitiou of 

iwin l*uona nnd MiklaliAr braya work. Thiiy get sheets from 

)raDay at 18*. (Rg. 9) theqnarter, and sell them wnrko<i intt.^ water 

coukiiij^ vessels, lamps, hinpes, plntefi, nndcnps tho prices ntpre- 

itingabout£l lU^.(Ks. 15). They rank next to the tmJiiija^classca. 

loy rise early and work till tea when thoy tako groel and aftorwardti 

it till dinner at about thron. Aftor dinner thoy again work till «igbt 

at night, whfn tiit-y snp. The women do nothing but honee work. 

family of five- spends abont 14«. (Ra. 7) a month. They wurship 

le ordinary Bnlhman And village gods and goddeescs and keep all 

i\ holidays. Their spiritual Teacher is the head uf the Smdrt 

maat*ry at Shringi'ri in Maianr. They employ Havig Br&hmans 

irforra their marriage and death ceremonies, and burn their 

Girls are married before they come of age ; widow marriage 

I forbiddea, polygamy is common, and polyandry is nuknown. Boys 

re iiiviHtod with the sacred thread between ten and twelva A 

Lvig priest attends, and, after kindling the Bacred fire, girds the 

ly with tho sacred thread. Married women sing KiLnareae songa 

id wave Ughted lamps round the boy's face. A dinner to the caste 

ids the ceremony. Their customs from birth to death arc the 

kmo as those observed by Gudig^rs. Social dispotos are settled 

rding to the opinion of the majority of the adolt caatemni. 

he Kiinaroso KfUnrs have no hcaclmen thnogh thnse in Ooa Have 

^erediTnry biulronU. They do not send their boyn to school azid do 

not take to new porauifs. 

BadigOS or Ca-rvektvus, from hadifje a mallet from ladx a stick, 
Dumlieriug abont l.>5(>(l, are fonnd above the Hahyidris chiefly at 
"[ei'gn, Uiivgi, Mangulvdd, and Haliy^l iu the Haliyil sob^diruioa. 
loy live tvith other costca botK in towns and viUagea. They 
talk Kfinarese and the shrine of their family goddese is at Shinaagi 
L-or RAmdnrg in Belgaoin. They are said to have oome from 
Hgad iu Belgaum where families of t-hear clasa are settled. 
[be namce in oommuu use among men are, ffasMppa, Kmapfia, 
kkflhman, lUyappa. and Devappa ; and among vomeo, BAlaVra, 
ladrawa, Demawa, nnd KaUarva. Tber bare no ranuunM^ 
names, or subdirif^ions. They are darK, abort, aitd mtaxm^j 
lade, of middle height, and with round featore*. Their home tonga* 
}es not dilTor f rum that of the X«mgAyate and other niaidtmU of 
Knuora uplands. Their house are oiie-«toriod» tlie walU of 
rth, nnd the roofs either of stzaw or tflsd. The chief artidea 
^urnitnre are mats, woodf*n lw>xe«, metal poU, and Ufflps. Their 
>n diet IS rice ai^ri 'hey eat firii aod 6e» h, bat dfii& 

|nor and Lake no : . ^ rag. They are modenta eatan 

ad poor oookt). 'llieir special disbea are the uxoe ae thoae of 
biugiiyats. Tlie men wear the waistdoih, the boadeeaH^ and a 
it; and the women the robe hanj^g Ijkft a petliaoat and 
le npper end drawn orer the head hkc a vd), Thef Abo «aa» 
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bodices with short aleevee and a back. They arB fond of declri 
their hoir with sweet-scented flowers and wear the ordinary go 
and iixlvor ornamoDts. Both nion and women are dirty nnd iinti 
in their dress. They keep a etore of special holiday clut.hi-a w 
like their eveiy-day dress come from the Bclgnum and OUai 
hand-looms. Though dirty in their habits, they arc thrifty, ha 
working, and orderly. Their hereditary calling is carpentry, 
women do nut help the men tn their wurk. Some ure sldlf 
workers carving buautiful designs in wood. Boys do nut bind 
thcmselres as apprentices, but begin to learn under their fathers or 
relations at the age of twelve. A good worker earns \t,6d, [12 afu.) 
a day and a poor worker 9d. {G an$.). I'beir calling is steady and 
well-paid and some of them own land which they let to fcouanls. 
Thny occasionally borrow to meet the cost of a wedding, bat matt 
of them are free from debt. Tlioy rank above Marathia, Koubisk 
Bedars, and KnmbhfVrs, and below the trading classes. They mt 
nothing bat what has been cooked by people of their own < 
They take two meals a day, about noon and about eight ; and 
spend most of the day at their work. Their slack season ia 
June to October, and their bosy season from November to the end 
May. A family of five generally spends about I 6j , (Bs. 8) a month 
their houses cost £3 to £30 (Re. 30- Us. 300), their furnituro £2 
£10 (Rs. 20-Rs. 100), and they spend £10 to £20 (Ra.lOO- Ra. 2<w; 
on their marriagesu They are reugious. Their family priciit or b 
ia of their own caste; they neither employ BrtUmians to pert' 
their ceremonies nor pay thorn respect. Their special object 
devotion is Killamma, and they make pilgrimages to Gukai 
Benares, Rdmeshvar, Pundharj»ur, and Tirupati. They keep - 
local holidays though of the greater guds they worship only lahvar 
or Shiva. Their spiritual Teacher called Monappawho is of tuoir own 
caste lives in celibacy in his monastery at Hubli in Dh&rwJlr 
receives tithes. They do not offer blood sacrifices, but arc a 
believers in soothsaying and spirits. Girls are married betwi 
eight and twelve and boys between sixteen and twenty, 
bum their dead and monrn them ten days. For ten days after a 
birth or a death the family is considered unclean. On the eleventh 
day their family priest purifies them by kindling the sacred 6re and 
giving them the five products of the cow. Widow marriage am 
polygamy are allowed and practised. On the fifth day after a bi; 
they worship a cocoanut and olTer it a dish ca}]tid khichiU made 
rice molasses and cocoa-kernel scrapings. This the midwife oats^' 
and tics a girdle of cotton thread ronad the child's waist. On tba 
twelfth day,after a purifying ceremony, the cluldia named and cmdlei 
and caste people are feasted. When about twelve years old bo; 
are girt with the sacred thread with the help of the family 
Tkis and their other ceremonies do not differ from those of V, 
and Bnlhmans. Their social disputes are enquired into and re 

to the spiritual Teacher by committees of adult castemeu nn 

jH^sidency of an hereditary Lejidman called hudvant. Eating wit 
people of other castes is punished by expulsion. Other offonoes n 
punished by fines varying from Ss. to £25 (Ua. 4 - Ra. 250) wbi 
are paid to the Teacher. Those who are too poor to pay the fine 
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made to Bweop tho floor of the village temple for a certain nnmber 
of dnys. Thair boys learn to read and write, but tbey do not take 
to new ptirsnitfl. 

Suta'rs or Carpenteks, nnmbering 3220 of whom 1729 arcmaloa 
and HOI females, are found iu all K^wdr villages. They are indudtid 
in the P&nchiil community and are said to have come from R^itn^giri 
aboot a century ago. Tho names in ordinary nso among men ore, 
Honda, Yesu, yhAmba.Goma, Soirn, Jdnu, IVudlik, and Bbiku. The 
wonl mrsi, a short form of ineK^n or foreman, is added to every name. 
Tho women are called Savitri, Sita, Gopi, Jinki, Yashoda, Dvfirki, 
Venku, and Avdu. They have no surnames. Their family gods are 
ShnralM of Ratnagiri, Bhav^ni of KolhiSpnr, and Ranln^th and 
MiLuli of SAutodc near Sivantviidi. They are said still to marry with, 
those of their class who have remained in the Konkan. They have 
no sobdivisious. They are of middle size and somowhat dark, short, 
and slender, but strong. They speak a Konkani which does not 
differ from tie home tongne of the Shenvis, They live in one-storied 
bouses with mnd walls, thatched roofs, verandas, and front yarda. 
Their staple food is rice and tish, but they have no rule against eating 
flesh or drinking Uqnor ; they are moderate eaters, fond of fish chillies 
and tamarind, and not good cooks. The men dress like Bdvknlo 
Vdnis in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a heaxlscarf. The 
womea wear tho robe passing the skirt back between the legs, a 
bodice, and ornaments of gold and silver. They are hardworking, 
sober, thrifty, and well-behaved. They are carpenters, building houses 
aod making wooden stools and benches. They do not bind themselvtss 
as apprentices but learn under their father or some other relation, 
beginning work about ton or twelve. Their daily earnings vatr 
according to their skill from 9d.' to Is. tJJ. (G.-12 «»».). Their work 
ia constant. The women du nothing but huuse work. In rank aud 
condition they differ little from Lohiira. Tho men rise early and go 
to work ; they return at eleveni and after bathing in warm water eat 
rice gruel; they tako their dinner at two, go back to work, and returning 
home at sunset sup at eight. A family of five spends about 1 6*. (Rs. 8) 
a month. They worship the ordinaiy Brtihmanic gods and keep the 
asual holidaye. Their family gods ore tho village gods aud 

foddeaaes. They have a great di*^ of evil spirits and ghosts and 
elieve in witchcraft. They employ Karhdda and Konkanastb 
Brdhmans to perform their ceremonies and treat thera with great 
respect Girls mast be married before they are twelve. Widow 
marriage is not allowed, but polygamy is common. Thoy burn their 
dead and mourn for ten days. Social disputes arc settled at 
meetings of the casti?mou. They do nut send their boys to school, 
but are improving in their craft. 

LohS'rS or A'cha'ris, that \a Blackshitrs, nnmbering 834 of 
whom 428 are males aud iOG females, are foond all over tho district 
They take their name from tho Sanskrit loh iron. Like tho S^mArs 
they are called P:tnch^ls, a word derived by some from Pancbdl the old 
name of Upper India, but by themselves said to come from Panch&uan 
or five mouths in reference to the five months of tho architect of 
tho universe. The ordinary names of men are, Koshtaj Sukdo, 
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VoTgo, Fiso, Irappa, Annappa, Manjappa, YitbRl* Kut, BomasJ 
Simmnj RubrAyaj R^mo, and Bimppa j aud of wo'jien, Juitiij 
Kiikmiui, Yaaliuda, ChoUi, Snbbn, Ndgu.Bftiju, Vt-uku, aod IjikRhmii 
They tako nual or foreman, I>ohftr, A\:hAri, or Badigo o* 
nameti. Thoy havo suuh faiuily stfjckd as Agues and M 
only porBona of different stocks intermarry. Their furaUy podi 
are Ki&Iauima of Ankola and SomnaLb of Tirgan id Goik. Then, 
are two divisions, Konkan Acbdris nnd KanDad AcbAris, 
neither eat tngelhor uor intermarry. They uro of tuiddlo bcxgl 
dark, and strongly made. The home spuLH-h of those who lire 
the coaat is Konkani, and of those who livc> above the Sahjf 
Kdnareae. Thoy live in one-storied hunaeB with mnd irulls, tl 
roofs, verandas, and front yarda On one sido of their dwol 
they have their working sheds with a furnace, a pair of bellows, 
an anvil. Thuir furnilure includes low stools, stmw tnats, bi 
lamps, and copper vesHels. Their common food is rice and fi^li.bi 
they sometiraes eat flesh and driuk liqaor. They are m*>'l<»rM<> 
eaters but bad cooks. Fish is their chief dainty. Indoors ■ 

wear the loiucloth) and out of doors the shouldcrclutii, wn 

and headscarf. Among Konkau Lobars the women pass the 
of the robe back between the feet, draw one end over the up| 
part of the body, and wear a bodice with a back and short eUwu] 
Amoug Kannml l.«hdrs the women weur the robe like a petticoal 
dnkwiug one end over the upper part of the body. They all 
wear a bodice with a biick and tiliurt sleeves. Some of them an\ 
very skilful in making knives, muskets, brass lamps, and k 
Their chief work is making and mending field tools for whie 
the villagers pay thom a yearly grmn allowance. They 
work in wood making furmture and building houfies. Whc 
they work iu wood thoy are called Acliaria or IJadigeB/ that il 
carpenters. Before huuk-swiuging was forbidden it wus tl 
office of the LohAr to work the iron hook into the muscles of tJ 
devotee's back. They do not bind thomselvett as apprenticed, bnl 
begin work between ten and twelve niider their father or some otl 
relation. Mo8t of them are hereditjiry iron-stniths and carpentei 
Their work is constant as they are always enipluyod byhiisbaod 
to make tools and by others to make nails and otbor iron article*' 
in house building. They seldom work as day lalhinrers, hnt pi 
articles to order and tiike coutracts for building housos. 
daily eurninge vary from 9A to U. 6(i. (C-12 rwi«.). They are W( 
paid, but their custom of speuding more money than thi'y can affc 
on their children's marriages keeps them encumbui-ed with debl 
They rank next to traders. They rise early and after working til 
ten take gruel and rest till two when they dine ami wttrk till suns* 
The women mind the house. A family of five sponds about 1 !-«. (Itti. ' 
a mouth. They worship all Briihman and villngo gods and keep 
local holidays. They are religioua and have faith in soothsayii 
wit^ihcraft, and evil spirits. Their spiritual Teacher is a monk 
their owu caste who has four monasteries, «t Afiidgaou in G 
MAj&li aud Chitakiila iu KArw^r, and at Ankola. Ho go 
lives in theaa mouasteriea when on visitation tours except at Chi' 
where the monastery is ruined and the Teacher is eulertoi. 
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houses of well-to-do Achiria. The Teacher has generally a 
iplo with him whom he apjioiuts to aucceoil him after his death. 
ha ha8 no dtsciple aud if ho fails to name a Kiiccessor, the 
Wple of the cftste choose ouc of thoir numlx^raud Iiaveliim formally 
'ti&ted by some mnyaai or ascetic. Boys are girt with the sacred 
read by a Joishi Brahman when they aro about twelve yuars old 
di without the regular upanayan ceremony.* They marry their 
girls before twelve. The heads of widows aro shaved and their 
marriage is forbidden. They bury their tlead and mourn ten days. 
With the help of some of the castemen, their spiritual Teacher 
aettlea aucial disputes when he paases on tonr through the district 
and receives contributions ftom the people. Thoy neither send 
tht^ir boys to school nor take to now pursuits. 

Gudiga'rs or Carvers, numbering 380 of whom 100 are males and 
190 females, are Found in Bmall numbijri* in Sirsi. Sidilapnr, Honflvar, 
id Kumta. They also call Iheinselvea CbitiLni which is (ho name 
veu by Manu to artigans. They take cho word sh^tti after their name, 
"ey came to Kllnara from Goa after the establishment of Portuguese 
le. Their family gmls are, Ndgcsh, ilauluiLth, Lakabmi-Niirayatii 
Alsa, Shantadurga, KAveri, and KAmakabi, whoso shrines are in 
». They claim to be Kshatriyas, and to belong to the Kashyap^ 
undanya, Vaaishtha, Gantaraa, and HhAradvAj stocka ; but the 
'hraaus reject their claim and consider them Shudrfis. Their 
aamea are place names, Kukulk^r, Anklek^r, Uondvarkflr, 
mtekir, Bilgikir, Siddftpurk^r, aud Koudek^r, all except 
akolk^ from villages in Kdnara. The names in common ase 
among men are.Manjappa, Monappa.Subbanna, Dnrgayya, Venkappo, 
Devappa, Raulayya, Krishna, NarAyan, SAutttyya,Gumppa, Hanmantt 
Venk&traman, Ganpati, Vishnu, and SubrAya ; and among women 
Oauramma,Gaugamma,Irainma, Pomma, NAgamma, V^uku, KAveri, 
Sonterj, Ilomiamma, and Chinnamma. They eat aud marry with 
ChoBe of their class who remained in Goa. They are fair, middle- 
atfted, and most of them weak. Their home speech is KAuarese, and 
those who live along the coast also apeak Ktmkani. They live in 
one or two storit-d houses with nmd or stone walls and tiled aud 
thatched roofs with witJe veranda.-* where they sit ami work. Their 
oomjnun food is rice and fish, but they eat flesh and drink liquor 
when they offer blood sacritices to shaktis or when they can afford 
to buy them. Thoy aro moderate eaters but hard drinkers. They 
extremely fond of fish and of hot and sour dishes. The men 
the waistcloth, shouldercloth, and headscarf; aud the women 
fr robe, passing the skirt back between the feet, with a short- 
sleeved and backed bodice. The up-country women do not pass 
the end of the robo between the feet. The men, though skilful, 
are unateady, thriftless, nntrathful, lazy, and inattentive to their 
work. They carve sandalwood, ivory, and ebony with great skill. 
TTjey also work on the lathe in wood, making beautiful lacquered 
artjcles, the pith croivns worn by bridegrooms, and the pith flowers 

^ Id Gom, tlicy tuv« prievta of their own caste who officiats u all thdr cvremoaiM. 
VI Kto«n Uicjr tuiv« no prieat* of tholr owd oMt«. 
alSlft>3< 
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and rroRti which are maeh tiBed bj the lower elassea of Hiadu)* 
the Shivuja holidftys in March -April. Th**y do not make weilt 
coronets fur dancing-girls, aa tlftncing-girls njfas^ to daoee 
their houses. Tho Gudigirs work the Intbe with a bow struDg widi' 
raw deer hide, not Hko most carpcutcra with tho h(>lp "f f* «ii tnd 
workman. The women help the men especially in n, 
of pith. They prepare work-boxes coating from £3 to x-^-* - !v^. o- 
Ha. 500), cabinetH b-um £15 to £100 (Ka. 150- Rs. 1000\ wovkl 
tables from £20 to £G0 <Bs, 200 -Bs. 600), watch-st; 
to £15 (118.2 -Ka 150), glnvO'bozesfrom £1 to £5 (K- 
iewelry-boxea from £3 lOs. to £20 (Ra. 35 - Itfl. 2(Mn, wni 
boxes from £3 10«. to £25 (Ka. 35 - Rs. 2M>), pen-holders from 
lOff. to £3 (Ba. 15 . Bs. 30), p<?^n.etAnds from 2«. tn £| (Ro. ] - Ri.TI 
card-t-atiea iroiD 1$. to £2 (Rs. 3i - Ks. 20), chess-bonnls frr^nj £ii 
£100 (Rg.OO-Re. lOuO). pajwr-weightafromOs. to £2 (Rm. S-Kb.Si 
psiper-cutterB friim 1«. to 12<. (8 ojts.-Rs. 0), nt'i'dlo-eat-' 
10^. (Ho. l-Ra.5),canl-boxea fnmi £3 10* to £20 (R- 
and hftudkerchief-boxes from £1 10«. to £5 (Rs. 16- Ha. 50>. 
article worth £8 t^kos about throo months' laboor and t-be cost 
the Handalwoud ia about £1 (Rs. 10) the mnn or quarter. They gei 
rally work to order, RBldom offeriug articltja for eale oxcapt 
ss have been eondemnod by the peopW who orden»d thvtn. Tbi 
chief calling is engraving and painting. They paint boards 
various purposes and do all sorts of turniug work. Tboy were 
woU-to-do, and owned land, but inattention to work and improridci 
habits have greatly injured them. They rank next to ti 
bat do not eat food cooked by any one except a Harig Uri 
They work from early morning to ten, then take gruel for bi 
and i^ter dining about one go on workinj^ till anntet. Tho 
be^idus hoiiao work, help the men in making articles of pith 
in painting. A family of fivo spends about 14«. (Ra. 7) a monl 
Their spiritual Teacher is the SmArt head of the Shrin^jreri monast 
in Maisur. Tlioy worship all local gods. Their family priests 
Havig Rr^bmans whom they treat with great respect. Thoy mi 
pilgrimages tn Tinipati, Dharmasthal, Qokaru, and Rame»hi 
They marry their girls Imtween nine and eleven, and gird th< 
boys with the wicred thread before marriage. The bridogrooi 
wears a pith crown prepared by one of their own caste, tie paj 
10«. (Ra. 5) for tho crown, the atuount being distributed amoi 
the castemen. Other sums of 8s. to ISs. (]^4-R«. G) arc 
paid to the caste by the bride and bridegroom. On the aixth di 
after a birth they perfiu-m the xnlli ceremony, and name and ci 
the child and worship jaladevatd or the goddess of water ou 
twelfth. They observe the ordinary puberty and pregnancy 
monies. Tho heads of widows are not shared, but ttiey 
allowed to marry. Their other ceremunica do not <li(Ter fnjni those' 
V^is. Two ranks among them bold a specially high poRitinn. gam 
or district-heads, and budvanU or Tiltago-headd. The budtai 
preside over all caste meetings, and there is generally an appeal or' 
reference to tho gauda. They teach their cliildrou to ruaij aud 
write K^narcse. 

Jinga'rs, numbering 30 of whom IC are males and 14 fenlilt 
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found ia the Sirsi aub-diriaian and tn the town of ItoTi^VBr. The 
jrd is generally taken to moHu saddle-maker fi-oni the Porsian 
a saddle; thoir Hindu name is said to be Chitrakai' or painter.* 
10 ntiiues in commou use among men are, Lnlubumn, Krishna, 
lanjappa, Keahrappa, Mallappa, Kallappu, Niluppa, Lingappa, 
ihokkappa, and Maildrappa; and among women, Devamdia, P^vati, 
Tilamma, Ningamma^ Ycnkanima, and Maujnmma. Their surnames 
•ftre Kniigr&nt, Mapalkar^ond Potlakdr. Their family god is Msil&r- 
liuga, whusu shriuo is at Uarpanhulli in Bellari. Thtzirhome tongiio 
[^ K^narese and their parent stork is found in MaiHur whence thoy 
are said to have come and with whom they Btill eat and inter- 
marry. They are divided into JingArs and Chit&rs or painters, 
■who neither eat together nor iutormarry. Thoy are short, wheat-col- 
om^, and wcll-mado, with round imnoticceblc faces. Their Kanarese 
dues not differ from that of other lacal K^uaruse-Bpeaking classes 
^bovo thu Sahyadria. They live in lines of one-atonod houses with 
lud walls and thatched roofs. Their staple diet is rice, split pntso, 
3 fish, and they ear. flesh and drink liquor. Tliey are not good 
>k5, bnt are moderate caters, thoir special di.shcs being pdisa, 
vaihia, chahli, and wheat-bread atutfod with boiled pnho mixed with 
molaases. The women wear the skirt of the robe passed back 
between tjio feet and the upper end drawn over the head like a veil, 
and a bodice with short sleeves and a back. Thoir gold nnd silver 
ornaments are like those worn by other classes above the Sahyddris, 
The men's dress ia a waistcloth, a shoulderclolh. and a headiiGarf, 
with gold car and finger rings, and silver girdles. Both men and 
women wear Dharw&r and Belgaum cloth and have a store of rich 
clothes for holiday nse. Their hereditary calling is said to bo 
Baddle-making, but they work in wood and deal in gram, pulse, apicea, 
fruit, and groceries. Tho women do not help the men in thoir work. 
Boys begin to learn between twelve nud sixteen; they have no 
' rstem of apprenticeship. An ordinary worknian earns 6J. to Oil. 
- aj«.) a day, and a skilled workman 9d. to Is. (6-8 ans.). Their 
calling aa carpenters has of late sufi'orod by the competition of 
Gndig&rs and other worker^ in wood who surpass them in skill. 
Idauy of them have Iwen forced to borrow and are badly off. Tliey 
rank with Gudigfirs and other artisans. The men work during 
most of the day taking two meals, one between ten and eleven, the 
other between seven and eight; the women mind the hoaso. They 
are busy daring the fair season, but hove little lo do during tho rains. 
A fantily of five spends about 14«. (Rs. 7} a mooth. Their house 
Tarics in value from £5 to £50 {Rs. 50- R^. 500), their furniture 
is worth about £5 (Rs. 50), and their weddings cost £10 to £60 
(Rs. 100 - Ks. 500). They are a religious people. Their family 
jriests are Jlavig, Konkamisth, Doshasth, or Karhdda BrAhmans to 
im they pay great respect. 'Vhey worship all local gods and 
p all holidays, their special deities being Venkatramaua and 
[oil&rliuga. and they go on pilgrimage to Uarpauhalli, Tirupati, and 
^kam. Their spiritual Teacher is tho head of the Sm^xt monastery 
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at Shringori in vrat Maisar. They beliere in aoothaai 
witchcraft, and spirits, and offernniraal aacrificestn thi? village 
Thoy employ Br&htnans U> porfonn their mRmnge and dostb 
monies. Girls are married between seren and frelro, and 
lietween fourteen and eixtoen. The dead ore borut and mui 
1«n daySt and a family is considorod impure lor ten daya after i 
birth or a death. On tbo olovonth the nmilj pricat purifies then 
by giving' tUeui the five producta of the oow. They teach their bqyi 
to n^ad and write KAnaruse. 

Shimpla or Tailoba, numbering 628 of whom S48 ore n:tlM 

and 280 t'etnalca, arc found above the Sabyadris in Sirsi, TolUpor. 
and Uuliydl. They are itaid t<> have come iu search of wurk from tli6 
Bomliuy KarnutakdiKh-icUabout the beginning of the present 
Their snrnames are,Shendgi, Achalkar, MobindBrkar,PhapIe, 
Lokhande, Itansinkar^ Tirtnttle, and Karmntte. Persons bea] 
snmo surnames do not intermarry. Their family god and 
are Vithoba of Pandharpnr and Yelamma of Saandatti in Dh&rw^ 
There are two subdivtsiouSf Kang^ris and Shimpis proper. Tlie 
BangAri Shimpis are dyers, while the Shimpis pmper do needle* 
work. They eat with each other bnt do not intermarry which is tt 
only distinction between the two snbdivisiotis. They are of 
size, dark completion, weak, and flabby, with regular features, 
noses,and ronndface^j. Theirhome speech is Mardthi and withoti 
B rough Kduarcse. They live in one-storied houaea with uiud 
thatched roofs, and front verandas. Their every-day fond ia 
and pulse, but they oat flesh and fish and drink liquor. They 
modornto eaters and good cooks. The men wear the woiatclfl 
the shoulderctoth or a luu^ coat called atitfi, and the h< 
and the women the rube, letting the skir[ fall like a petticoat 
waist and throwing the upper end over the head like a veil. 
also wear a bodice with a back and short sleeves. They are 
working, sober, thrifty, and well-behaved. They are toilora 
retail cloth-aelleni and are notorious for filching piec*js of the c 
They are fairly welUto-do, ranking next to traders and diS< 
little from them in their daily life. A family of five speni 
14*. (Re. 7) a month They worship the ordinary BrAhmi 
and keep local holidays. Their family god is Vithoba. Thoy omj 
Havig, Karhfida, or Konkonasth Brflhmans to perform their] 
puberty and death ceremonies, and show them much respect. Ti 
favourite places of pilgrimage are Pandharpnr and Gokarn, 
their spiritual Teacher is the SmArt head of the monastery 
Shringeri in west Nfaisur. They marry their girls before they 
ofage. They bum theirdeadandallow widow marriageand polyj 
On the sixth day after birth the saiti ceremony is performed 
on the twelfth day the child is named and cradled. They do 
wear the sacred thread. At the end of the first year bhe child'4 
ears are pierced, and, if he ia a boy, his hair is closely cut w|^| 
scissors. A boy before he is twelve years old is initialed by hav^^ 
certain texts whispered iu his ear by a Teacher or guru. After th& 
rcligiou.s part of the ceremony is over a dinner ia given. Bo^L 
marry between twelve and eighteen and girls before they are twel^f 
On the day before a marriage the deities are propitiated end «k dinuR 
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giren. On the weddini? day the boy and girl are bathed and Chapter m. 
irmeric is rabbed on both o£ thftia and tho guosta are preMeutcd PoTi^atioiL 
itb suf^r and betel leaf. The wedding curunet ur bhiisiny is put 

and kankmidar. dhdre, and uW« or lamp-waving ceremonina are CaArrsMwr, 
srformed and dinner giron to the cast-o people. Tho wedding S/ao^tt. 

jremouy laata four days at a coat oE £10 to £20 (Rs. 100- Ra. 200). 
he expenses of a puberty ceremony vary from £1 to £1 lOs. 
(Rs. IO-R3.I0). The dead are burnt. The fire is carried by a 
married son of the deceased, or if he hns no married eon by a married 
nephew or otlier near relation. On the eleventh day a dinner is 
served to relations and food and money are given to Bnthmau 
priests or hhats. Ou the anniversary another dinner is given to 
relations. Death and memorial ceremonies cost £3 to £5 (Rs. 30- 
Rh. 50). Their social disputes are settled at meetings of caetemen 
under the presidency of a headman or budvant Few can read or 
write, but some send their children to school A few are prosperous 
cloth -dealers. 

Kannad Kumba'rs or Kdnareae-spealring PoncKS, numbering Zannad Eumbdra. 
aboat 1500, are found in small numbers throughout the district. 
The K.umb^r or potter, probably homkambk a wator-pot, 13 paid by 
an allowance of grain known as the kumhar ^cni or potter's dae. 
Before the arrival of Brrihrnans pot-makers eei^m to have held a 
pctsition as a religious or priestly class. They still ofiiciatein the 
temples of local deities ana are employed to porfonn fnneral rites 
which are called A-Hwitdr-Zwi^a or potters rites. These resemble the 
funeral ritoa of the Romiirpaika except that tho Joishi's placo is taken 
by a potter ur Kumb^r. They make pota and figures representing 
rural gods, among which VAgro has the form of a tiger and ammat 
or mothers are heaps of pota. The names of men are Sdntappa, 
N&gappa, Manjappa, Birappa, Lakshman, Ganpayya, Devayya, 
Tammauna ; and of women, Dumavva, S^ntn, Biramma, Nagamma, 
Timmi, and Vouku. Their family goddesses ore Marka Dcvato of 
Ualdipur near Kurota and Dnrg-idevi of Knmta. They probably 
came from tho Bombay Karndtak. ITio, men are of middle size, 
some tall and some short, wheat-coloured, and disposed to 
fitoutnotis, and strongly made; the wumeu are like the men but 
somewhat fairer. Their home speech is KAnarese. They live in 
one-«toried houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, and courtyards, 
on one side of which stands their working-shed with the potter's 
wheel. Their ordinary diet is rieo, fish, and ra^ji, and they do not 
drink liquor. They eat fowls, sheep, and forest and feathered game 
on the last day of Dasra in September- October, on the bfuind or car 
festival in April* May, and on other w^casioiis when they can afford 
They are moderate eaters but poor cooks. In dress they 
!mble Konkan Ivnmbdrs. The women wear the mhe without 
rawing the lower end back between the feet. Both men and 
romen wear the silver and gold ornaments ordinarily worn by the 
lower classes. They are thriftless, and not well-behaved. Most 
are servants of the village deitiea, the origin of their office being 
^ppaj-ently the fact that they make clay figures and earthen pots, a 
rimitivo form of shrino. A Kiuubar man and woman working 
>gother earn about dd. (6 ang.) a day. Kumbiira who act aa 
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rZD. temple senr&nta are c&IIed Guog&a Tbey bear the pot or 

worsLtppcd clarini? tho bhiind or car festival which is n ataiilico| 
or silviT vr.HSL'l railed gindi liko an Eugliah jufr. TlxU Jug^ or 
in filled with water and on its oujuth maugo ttprayii and an unhc 
ktnbdr*. cocoannt arc laid. Near the neck of tbp ijiwli on one side 

engraved gold rays like the aiiobua in Kutouu CatbuUc {Hctorcs. 
The gindi ihua adifrnnd i» called kalitith, and tit plactMl ou a low 
'wooden stool and wor8hi]tped with offerings of fiowpra, fruit, burning 
[nicenBej and camphor. Befidoa acting ne tomplo pno«ts, ilw-y 
'perform death ceremonies Cftllcd KumUir-krixfa for all ^hudru 
except tho depressed claaaM. They serve as niediums between the 
gods and all ctassoH uf Hindui and also act as suolhaayera. Daring 
the rains the raon till and the women cook and help the mem ia 
the fields and in making' pot». Tbey are badly off as moet of 
them have alieuatod tho lands which they held as tem]kle-serTanl«. 
*hey rank next to the trading classoa. Bocb men and womc ~ 
CO earthen vessels and children of seven and over help tl 
!nts. A family ol live spends about IC«. (Ba. 8) a monti 
ley worship the urdinary Br&hmauic gods, but tho objuctfi of the 
particular derotion are the local deities known sAamvnoA or motl 
and jatija or jattitj a wrestler. ITiey employ Harig BrdbmaDa t< 
perform their marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies, and \m,y 
them grofit rt?spect. They marry their girls between nine and twelv( 
and their boys between fil'lecu aud cighteyn, and either burn or 
their dead, allowing polygamy and widow marriage, but seldot 
practising them. Tho ccremoDios attending birth, marriage, and'' 
death do not diCFer from those of tho Nadors. Social disputes are 
settled at meetings of castomen under the presidency of an herudi* 
tary headman or hudvant. Their spiritual Teacher is the Smart hei 
uf the Shriuguri monastery in west Maisur to whom they pay tithe 
throngh his representative who lives at Gokom. 'Yhesy do q( 
know how to read and write and do not send their boys to 
or take t^ new pursuits. 

Konkan Kumba'rs or Koukani-speaking PoTTRKS, numbering 
about tiOO, are found in small numbers in KarwAr and Toll&pur, 
They appear to hare como from Usgaon in Goa. Like the E&uareM 
Kumbt'irs they soem to havo been local priests beforo tho Brdhmana] 
came to Kdnara, and they still ofliciato in some of the templos of 
local deities. At Asnoti in Kdrw^ there is a temple dudicatod 
Rj&mnath, and another to Kattinbira, where none but a Koi 
KnmbAr can act as ministrant. They have tho privilege 
making pot« and earthen figures of rural gods which thoy pile 
heaps in tho temples or gudit and among evergreen shrubs oi 
the verge of forests. The names in common uso amoag men are; 
Knshta, Shiva^ Tdmbdo, Govinda, B^lso, Pavto, andSagon; 
among women Savitri, J^ki, Ubge, Bhime, Tashode, and Rnkmin.! 
They have no surnames. They still eat and marry with those of] 
thoir caste who have remained m Ooa They are middle -aiaod iui4l 
slender. Thiir home speech is Konkani, and their houses do not 
differ frum those of K&nares6 Knmb&rs, Tlieir every-day food^H 
is rice, rti^^i, and fish, and they oat animal food but do not drink^l 
liquor or nae any intoxicating drug. They are moderate caters but^l 






>l good cooks. The men wear the loiDcIotli, the ehoaldercloth, 
id the headscnrf ; aud the women in Mar&tba fashion draw the 
rirt of the robo back between the foot. They are hardworking, 
tbrifty, and woll-behavpd. I'hoy make earthen pot« and tiles, the 
price of a pot varying from {d, to U. {^ - b ang.), tiles selling at 5*. 
to 7s. (Ks. S}-Rs.3i) the thousand. The men are helped by the 
women. None of their work requires special skill. They take clay 
from fields for which they pay the owner abont 2». for a hundred tons, 
besides filling and levelling' the groond where they Lave dug. 
They fire their jkote and bricks by stacking them between thick layers 
of dry branches. They also turn roof tilca, earning 6*?. {4- ans.) a day, 
and act as husbandnicn raising crops of rice during the rainy 
season, Tlie women, besides house work, help the men in the 
6old and in making and soiling pots. Though their calling is not 
well paid thoy are fairly off. Their social position and thoir daily 
life do not differ from those of the Kanareae Kumbare. A family 
of five 6i«:nda about 14j. (Rs. 7) a month. They worship tho 
village gods and have strong faith in twothsaying and witchcraft. 
They employ KarhAda and Joishi Br^hnians to perform their 
ceremonies and treat thom with groat respect. They hare a house- 
hold god called Puris of whom a brass figure is kept in moat houses. 
Their spiritual Teacher is tho jagatl(fKru or world-teacher of 
Bhringeri in west Maisiir to whom they pay Oil. to I*. (+-8fln«.) a 
year through a represoniativo or ■parnpatijaQar. Their girls are 
married between eight and twelve and their boys between fourteea 
&nd twenty. Widow marriage is not allowed, but polygamy is 
oommon. Their ceremonies at birth, puberty, marriage, and death 
resemble those of the Konkni^. They burn thoir dead. Their here- 
ditary headman helpetl by the castomen settles social disputes, 
Nono of them read or write and they do not send their boya to 
school or take to new pursuits. They are an ignorant people. 

Linga'ya-t Kumba'rs, or LiNoJtTAi Potters, numbering about 
BOO, are found above the Sahy&dns. They are said to hare come to 
Kaoarn about the .<!anio time as the Banjigs. They are short, stal- 
wart, and muscular. They speak Kdnarese and live In one-storied 
hounes with mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs, and their furni- 
ture includes low wooden stools, palm-loaf mate, brass lamps, and 
copper pots. Their overy-day food is rico,j)ulse, and millet. They 
do not eat animal food or drink liquor. ITiey are moderate eaters 
uid good cooks. The men wear the waistcloth, shouldereloth, and 
headscarf; and the women a bodice with a back and short nleeves, 
and the robe whose skirt hangs like a petticoat and whose upper end 
is di-awn over tho shoulders and breast. They wear gold and silver 
ornaments in their noses aud ears, and round their nocks, wrists, 
aud toes. They are hardworking, thrifty, sober, and honest. Like 
Konkani and Kannad Kumbdrs they work in clay using the 
I ' : 's 1^heol. Thoy are well off. They rank next to Banjtgs and 
-s who do not take food cooked by them. Both men and 
a work from morning to sunset and children begin to help their 
; s after they are about eight years old. A family of five sponde 
alMut 14«. (Rs. 7) a month. They wear the Hmj in a silver box 
folded in a handkerchief, and worship Shir, P^rrati, and Basara the 
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founder of their sect in the form of Shiv's ball or nondi. They 
not differ in any particular from the Bauji^. Tbo Liugdyu-t ayya 
their family priest and they bow to Brihmanic goda when thoy 
their temples, though they neither worship nor visit the^i. 
bt'lieve in soothsaying and sorcery, using trinketa containing charms 
written on tulips of paper by Gh^di^ KomArpaik, Mar&tha, 
Namburi charmers and soothsayers to cure mcknesa or avoid e 
They hold the usual Lingayat beliefs, that a true belie^^er has no n 
of sacriHccSf that a birth or a death canuoc make him impure^ and t 
girls need not be married before they come of age. Their weddiii 
and other ceremonies are performed by Liogftyat a^ftjas whom tbi 
treat with much respect. They keep all Ling&yut hulidaTS 
make pilgrimages to Gnkara, Ulvi, and Benaroe. Their socioT 
institutions and their rules regarding ca8ie offences are the same oft 
those among tho Danjigs. They do not send their boys to school or 
take to new pursuits. 

Boga'rs or BANGLB-gsLLBBS, returned at about fifteen, arc found 
p Tnn.l l numbers in K^rw&r and Ankola. They are »aid to have co 
from Goa within tho last fifty years and to be a branch of tho Ja 
Bog^rs now found above the Siibyddris with whom ihoy have na 
intercourse. They add shet to their names. The names in oommo: 
use among men are, Gop&l, Ganu, L^u, Jirgo, I^Lghoba, 
Ijakshman ; and among women, Lakshmi, Qopi, bubadri^ Sherau 
Baijc, and Bdyu. Their family goddess is K&lamma of Sdvantv 
They neither oat nor intermarry with other bangle- makers. 
arc middle-sized, spare, and wheat- colon red. Their homo a 
is Konkani with a large mixture of Marilthi and Portuguese 
They live in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched 
narrow verandaA, and front yards. Their every-day food is 
ftod 68h, and they eat ticsh and driuk liquor. They are luoderai 
eaters, fond of tuuiuriiLd and chillies, but not good cooks. T 
men wear the loincloth, the shouUlercIoth, and tho heiidsca 
They may be known by the strings of bangles they carry slung or 
their shoulders. The women wear the robe passing the sfart bettrci 
the feet, and the short-alet^ved and backed bodice. They aro ba 
working, thrifty, mild, and orderly. They make and bring gbucs 
bangles from Goa and have much skill in putting them on, which 
is a difficult operation, aa the women pride themselves in we*ring 
bangles of the smallest possible size. They do not take to neir 
pursuits, and owing to the importalioD of cheaper and finet 
English and Chinese bangles, their present state is somewh 
depressed. They rank with Lobars and Gudigdra. The men go o 
to hawk their bangles and the women do house work during t' 
greater part of the day. Their daily life does not much differ fro 
that of the Tolugn Banjigs. A family of five spends about 1 
(Rs. C) a month. They employ Karhdda or Konkanasth Brahman 
to perform their marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. Thei; 
family god is Nirankitr whoso shrine is in Goa, and they aro 
worshippers of akaktis and of the ordinary local gods. Thoy liste; 
to fiooUisayera and employ sorcerers ana keep all local holida 
They wear the sacred thread and acknowledge as their spirit 
Teacher^ the Sm^rt head of the Shringeri monastory in wc«t 
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Girls are marriod between nino and twelve and boys between 
fourteon and eighteen. Widow inarriafjeis not allowed but poljgamy 
is common. The duad are baried. Their othor customa and ceremonies 
dn not differ from thoite of tbe IrfhArs. 'J'lieir social disputea are 
settled at meetings of the aien of the casco uncier a headman or 
biitivant. Thvj do not knovr how to read or write and do not send 
their boys to school. 

GaundiS or Masotts, abont ninety, are fonnd in the HaliyfU 
^^b-diviaion. They live with other castes both in towns and villages. 
Vvbey are said to hare come from Belgaum about ten years ago in 
p search of work, and ther still eat and marry with the Gaiindis 
of Kittnr in Belgaam. Iheir home tongue is Kanarese. Their 
family deities are Yellammaand Nandy^l Basaveshvar, whose shrines 
are in the Paraegad snb-division of Belganm. The names ia 
common nsc among men ore, RAmappo, Kencbappa Lhillappa, 
7tIIiiitfip[>a, iiud Chenuappa ; and among women, ShivuaDJavTa, 
Yellavva, MalUvva, and Kallavva. They have no subdiviHiona. 
They are dark, muscular, roan defeatured, and middle-ftiKed. Their 
KAnarese does not differ from the local dialect. Their houses are 
ouo-stoned with mud walls and tiled roofs, and their chief gomla 
chattels are piilm-Ic»f niuts, copper and earthenware vessels, low 
den atools, and brass lamps. Tliuir staple diet is rice, millet, 
split pulse, and they eat fish and 6csh and drink liquor. 
y are moderate eaters but bad cooks. Thi-ir special dishes 
hotige and a sweet gruel called paraindnn which differs from 
Duly in being made of cow's milk inst^d of cocoanut milk. 
_ y take two meals every day at noon and at eight. The men 
Wear either a narrow waistclnth or breeches, a shonldercloth, and 
headscarf; the women wear the robe hanging like a pottieoat, 
the upper end drawn over the head like a veil ; the bodice has 
rt sleeves and a back. They wear gold and silver ornamcuia 
like those worn by Ling^vats, but tlicy ahow little taete in their 
dress which is dirty and untidy. They buy their clothes from 
local shopkeepers who get them from the hand*loom weavers of 
Dh&rw4r and Bc-lgaum. Though neither cloau nor tidy, they are 
hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and well-behaved. Their hereditary 
railing is stane>cutting. They build stone n'all?, plaster houttes, and 
roughen grind-stones. The women mind the house and neither they 
nor boys nnder sixteen help the men in their work. A good mason 
earns \.hi. t*j la. (ki. (6-12 ane.) a day. Their calling is steady and 
they are iiiirly off, being able to raise loans on personal security, which, 
as a ruh?, they are careful to jwy. They rank neit to Mar^th^s and 
liingiirata. Men work from six to twelve and from two to six, and 
women and children remain at home minding the house. They are 
busy during the fair weather bat have little to do during the rains. 
A family of five spends about 16*. (Rs. 8) a month. Their hoases are 
worth £5 to £20 {Re. 60- Ra. 200), their furniture £1 to £5 (Us. 10- 
Rs. oO), and a marriage cohU them about £10 (Ra. 100). Their chief 
gods are Shiv. Baeaveshvar, and Yellanima, and their fumily priests 
d spiritual guides are Lingajats. The Fpiritnnl Teacher in the head 
' B Kalmach monastery at Kittur in Belganm. They venerate 
mans and Brdfamaa gods and their special holidays are Holi in 
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March -April, GaMsh-chatnrthi in Angnat - Septomher, Btura 
St'ptembor- October, and DipdvaU iu October -N'l 
Teacher, who ia of thcii* own caste and a married mnti . in 

subscribed by his foUowers. Ho woftrs the ling though be 
himself a Qanndi nob a Lin^&yai. He iB invitra by them rm 
grand occasiuus, feaatod, and j^ven It. to ts. ($ a?w. -Re. 1). H« 
officiatoa at marriaf^es, and lays his feet on the head o£ the dead 
which he is paid la. (8 atis.). In his absence the ceremonies 

Serformed by any Lingfiyat priest. The Teacher is succeeded on 
eath by his son or nort-of-kiti. If he has no near relation 
community chooses some ono to fill his place. Thoy do not offer 
blood sacrifices but have faith iu soothsaying. 'l%oy make piltfriranK* 
to the shrine of their family god in Belganm. Ou the sixth Amj 
aftor the birth of a child they feed their caste ]>eople and give thom 
each U. (8 ans.) if the child is a girl and 28. (Re. 1) if ho is a huj. 
This ia Bpont in bnying liqnor which tho men drink. On the 
thirteenth day tho community is again feasted, and the child i 
named and cradled. They burn their dead without mnurnt 
Child marriage is allowed and practised. If a girl comes of 
before she is married she has to undergo a purifying ceremi 
which costs abonts £5 (Rs. 50). Widow marriago and poly 

ftllowed and practised; polyandry is unknown. When, 

happens, an Infant ia married a few months after birth, the marringf 
coronet is tie<l to the cmtlle instead of being placed on the chitd'^ 
brow. Their hereditary headman or hiirlcant settles social disput«« 
with tho help of a council of adiUt castemen. OfiTendoni agftinst 
casto rules are punished with fine or expulsion according' to the 
gravity of the offence. The uffondor dines the community when his 
case is disposed of. Boys go to school till they are twelve. 

EallukutigS, a class of wandering stone-masons not 
sepftrately in tho consns, nnmber abont a hundred. They aro 
in small numbers in Gokarn, Sirai, Sidddpur, and other par^ 
the district. Their name comps from the two KAnareso wo 
hiihi stone and kutiu to cut. They are said to liare como from 
Bombay KarnAtak and Mnisur. Their own tradition traces th 
dosceut from the World-builder Vi^kva'karma. They are c<}naid 
obo of the Panch&ls, a word which ia supposed to mean the 6ve dasseA 
of artisans. The men's names are, N^gya, Shetta, Yella, TfmTtia, Sid 
Bassya, and R^ma; and the women's, Devi, Nigi, and Timnia' 
Their family god is Hannmanta who has many shrines in 
district. They eat and marry with tho Kallukutigs or stono-cu 
of tho Bombay Ramdtak. Both men and women are dark, 
middle-sized, and strong. They talk both Mar^thi and Kaiu&ri 
They have seldom houses or huts, generally putting np in 
houses. Their staple diet ia rice, millet, fish, and vegetabi 
They eat the 6e3h of fowls and mutton and drink liquor. Tho m 
wear tho loincloth, a narrow waistcloth without passing the ski 
between tho feet, a headscarf, a shouldercloth, and a blank 
The women wear the robo hanging like a petticoat and a bodice 
short sleeves and a back. Besides the Incky necklace and g 
bracelets they wear gold and silver earrings, necklaces, and wristl 
They are hwdworlnng, orderly, and woU-behavod, but Ihriftl 
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and fond of drink. They roughen ^anite finding-stones and make 
inito flour-mills. They move from place to place mth a low 
■t with solid wood wheels drawn by buffaloes. Their tools are a 
)rl heavy-headed hammer and three tu eight chisels. A^1tf.m at 
)rk they earn about 4tl. (2^ ang.) a day ; but. they never find many 
[-^Bys* work in one place and havo always to keep on the move. 
They are badly off and are often forced to beg. They rank with 
Yadara and Uke Vadur» take three meals a day. When tUey come 
a village men and women go from house to house asking 
)r work. A family of five spends about 149, (Rs. 7) a month. 
ley worship village gods and goddesses, and have great faith in 
jthsaying and witchcraft, and in the power of evil spirits to 
whom they offer blood sacrifices. They keep the ordinary local 
holidays. They generally marry Iheir girls oeforo they coma of 
age and their boys between tifteea and tweuty-five^ bat there is no 
rule tliat a girl shonld be married before she comes of age. They 
perform all their ceremonies without the help of Brahmans. Widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and polyandry is unknown. 
They name a child on the twelfth day and do nut ask Br^Iunan 
priests to oast a nativity. The bridegroom wears no marriage 
coronet or bhdnng. The usual marriage ceremonies are omitted 
except the rubbing of turmeric paste, pouring water on the hands 
uf the couple, and tying the karemani or black bead necklace rouud 
the bride's neck. The bridegi-oom has to ytay the bride 2 vtirahas 
or 168. (Rs. 8) to meet the cost of the wedding. They bury the 
de&d, and mark the third day after death and the anniversary 
with a caste dinner. Women after child-birth are considered as 
nnclean for five days, but they have no ceremony when a girl comes 
of age. Their social disputes are settled at meetings of adult 
ca«fcemeu. They neither send their children to school nor take to 
new pnrsuits. 

Manufacturers included eight classes with a strenth of 3769 
or 0*89 per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 170 (males 93, 
females 77) were Pataalia or silk-cord makers; about lOOJAdsor 
hand-loom weaver^ ; 1071 (males 1055, females 916) Giinigs or 
oilmen; about 200 Liugayat GAnigs, or Lingayat oilmen; about 100 
Mitgdvdis or salt-makers ; about 900 Uppers or cement-makers; 
about 190 Baugdrs ; and about 130 Padmas^lis. 

PatsaliS or Silk-wbavbes, numbering 170 of whom 93 are males 
and 77 females, arc scattered o%'er thodiHtric^. They take theirname 
from the Kiuarese jjofia silk and the MaruSbi sali a weaver. They 
are said to have come from Maisur. They have no surnames, but they 
add the word shetti to their names. The names in common use among 
men are, Vasu, Manjayya, Timmnppa, Niigappa, Subr&ya, Ndrayana, 
LalcRlimana, Devayya, and Kdmchaudra ; anil among women, Manji, 
Durgi, Devku, MhankAli, Putti, Savitri, and Pamieshri. Their 
family goddess is Durga Pararaeshvari whose shrine ia at Haladi 
near Kunddpur in South K&nara. Their chief god is Vcnkatramana. 
Both men and women are middle-sized, wheat-coloured, and strong. 
Their home tongue is KAnareae. They live in one-storied houses 
with mad walls, thatched roofs, verandas, and front yards. Their 
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evory-day food ia rice vegetablea and fish, bufc they eat 
muttoti and g;ame exoept piirk niid heoL ThiTj drink no liqnor 
HBO no intoxicating dnigH. "lliey are neither (Treat enters tior 
cooks. Like the MarAiliAe the men wear the sacred ihrend," *ii«" 
waist^-lutli, the shoulderclotfa, and tiio headscarf, and carry 
their arms satchels containing the silk thread in which thoy d* 
The women wear the robe hanfpn^ like a pctticont ond n bodif 
with a back and short sleeves. They are hardworkiu^, ti>()ber, 
thrifty. Thoy import cotton and silk yam from Bombay, at 
twist them into conls which are used by all for girdle strii 
and other pnriwses. The women help by Bpinning- cotton, Thar 
calling is fairly paid, and they are well off, aonie owning lands wiu( 
they do not themselves cnltivate but lease to tenants. They rai 
next to traders. The men travel io the fair weather, offeriuf 
wares in all fairs. The women attend to tho bouse, ana 
silk cords. A family of five spends aboot 14s. (Ra. 7) a tnontk' 
They w^oi-ship the regnlar Brahman gods and observe the ordim 
holidays employing Ilavig Br^hmanR and paying thpm great rt- spec 
Their chief deity is Venkatramana whope shrine is at Tirupati ii 
North Arkot. Their spiritual Teacher is tho head of the Smi^ 
monastery of Havigs at Kekk^r, five miles east of Knmt&. Tb( 
birth marriage and death ceremonies are performed by Havd 
Bnlhmans. Boys are invested with tho sacred thread betwc 
ten and twelve. After the boy is shared and bathed tho 
kindles tho Baored tiro and mutters in his right ear twenty-four 
Vishnu's principal names. They marry their daughters betwt 
seven and eleven, and their sons between twelve and twent 
Widow marriage is not allowed, but polygamy is practised. Th 
bum their dead. They have no hereditary headmen and set 
their disputes at meetings of adult costemen subject to the uppni 
of their religioua Teacher. They do not send their boys to acht 
or take to new pursuits. 

Ja'da, a class of Hand-loom Weavers, numboringabout a hundi 
are found above tho >Sahytldris. Thoy are said to have cuuio from 
Muiaur and Dhiirwar, and thoir names and Eamily gods do not diflsr 
frum thosD of tho Baujigs. Buth men and women are tall, dark, 
and strong. Tlieir home speech is KAnsrese but they also know 
Mar^lhi. They live in one>storied houses with mad walls and til< 
or thatched roofs. The staple diet is rice, millet, split pulse, 
vegetables. They are strict vegetarians. The men wear the wi 
cloth, the shouldercloth, and the headscarf, and the women 
robe hanging like a petticoat, a short-sleeved bodice with a 
and ornmnents of silver and gold whicJi do not differ from the 
worn by Banjigs. They are hardworking, thrifty, sober, and wc 
behaved. Thoir hereditaiy calling is the weaving of the 
cotton cloth which is worn by the poorer clasaes; their actt 
employment is silk-twisting. In K^nara they also deal in olot 
rice and groceries. Their caUing is fairly paid. Tho women 
and arrange yarn for the loom and mind the house. Tho cott 
which is brought from Dh&rwar, costs about 3d. (2 am.) a poai 
A man and a woman working together earn about dtL <G ans.) a d 
They are well off, and rank next to Banjiga, In the mommg 
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women cook and do other house wort. At eight thej taVe their 
breakfast and aft«r breakfast the men resume their work and the 
women spin. Between twelve and two the women make dinner 
ready and dino about two. After dinner both men and women 
rest for a while aud then resume their work uf Bpinnin^ and eilk- 
twisting. Their work ia finished by sunset after which they rest 
and take their supper about eight. Duriug the fair season men 
go from place to place to sell their goods and open cttalls near 
temples during car festivals and st other fairs. They spin cotton 
on spindlos ; the only other instrument used by them is sciesora. 
ey do not work on looms. A skill&d workman earns on an 
kvcrago Gd. to 9il. (4-6«7w.) a day, aud a family of five spends 
about lOs. (Ks. 5) a mouth. They are LingAyats by religion and 
their prioats are ayyatt or jangamit. Social disputes are settled 
at meetings of adult males under the presidency of Rjafi^nm or 
ayya. They send their boys to school and are fairly pnshing and 
prosperous. 

Ga'nigS or Oilmen, numbering 1971 of whom 1055 are males 
and 91(i females, are found below the Sahyadris in the chief villages 
of HonAvar, Kumta, and Ankola. They take their name from the 
Kinarese gnn an oil-mill. Thoy add the word shelli to their names, 
and are supposed to have originally come from Maisur, The common 
Dames of men are, Venkatesh, Govindo, Paranioshvar, Manjappa, 
NArdyau, NAgappa, Shivappa, Bevappa, and Honnayya ; aud of 
women, Lakahmi, Subhi, Oonpi, Hanmi, NAgamma, and Pudtangi. 
Their family god is Venkatramana of l^mpati, who hns shrines at 
Honi&var and Gcrsappa. They are divided into Makkal-SantAn or 
%on-heir GdnigH aud Aliya-SautAu or sister's son-heir Ganigs. The 
AJiya-SuntauH take food cmiked by the Makkal-Bantins, but the 
Makkal-Santiins do not eat with the Aliya-SantAns. ITiey are 
sturdy, of middle height, and generally dark. Their home speech 
is KAnarese. They live in one-storied houses with mnd walls and 
thatched roofs and large yards on one side of which under a shed 
is the oil-mill. Their RTory -day food is rice and fish, but thoy eat 
mutton and fowls on the last day of Dasra in Octolier and when 
they get them cheap. Liquor is forbidden and the rnle against it 
ia kept. Tho men wear the saored thread, a narrow wnistcloth, a 
shouldercloth, and a headscarf ; and tho women tho robe with tho 
skirt falling from the waist like a petticoat and the upper end drawn 
OTBr the shoulders and bosom. They also wear a bodice with a 
back and short sleeves. Their ornaments do not differ from those 
of tho GndigArs aud the VAuis. I'hey are, for the bead, ttrpinftuvu 
aud kediije ; for the ear, hiujndij viile, and ktiraphul ; for the neck, 
mant^aUutra, gejjr-Ukke, gan'r/e, and strings of beads and coins ; for 
the wrists, hitlfi bangles, dundii, cholke, vanhi, hinthale, havalbaht 
and chude ; for tho arm, ndgmurgi, hdjuband, and vankwarige ; and 
finger and toe rings. They arc hardworking, thrifty, well-behaved 
and fairly off. They hold themselves to bo high class Vaishyaa 
and will not efit food cooked by any one but a Havig BrAhman. 
Their heredibiry calling is oil-pressing, and they also make palm-leaf 
umbrellas, till, aud work as labourers. A man and a boy or girl of 
about twelve working together earn aboafe 9d. (6 ana.) a day. Men 
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and women work daring tho whole day; and cbildren o£ over dslit 
help their paronts. A family of five spends about 1-L». 
moDtU. Tbej worship the chief Hindn gods, and pay c, 
revt'rence to Vookfttramana of whom thoy keep in theii- hon 
brass or red sandalwood image about elx iuchos hiffh. Its s 
19 that of a man with four arms. They keep thu regtibu* 
bolidnvs, and mnke pilgrtmaget* to Gokarn, Tirupati, Dhann&stlul, 
and other Hindu shrines. They employ Havi^ Brahmana to perFora 
their chief coremoniesj and their rolij^ons Teacher is the bead of 
the Smdrt monastery at Shringcri^ in wo8t Maieor. Thoir girb 
are married between eight and twelve, and their boys between 
fourteen and twenty, lliey share their widows' heads and da 
not allow them to marry. Their ceremonies at birth, marriage^ 
pnberty, and death aro the same ae those observed by Gudi^rs onij 
other Shadra clusaos. Their hereditary headman or budvaut ecxik* 
social disputtia with the liulp of adult castemen. They have ao 
Bodal organization like that of the Halepaiku and Kddora. Thmr 
work is steady and they are comparativply well-to-da Except a 
few, they do not know how to read and write and do not send their 
boj'a to school. Some aro village headmen, u^rdnis or rerenoe 
mossenc^rs, and cotistabloa ; others are potty traders dealing in ric^ 
vegotablesi and frait. 

Linga'yat Qa'nigS or Oilhbn, nnmbering aboat 200, are foi 
above the Sahyarlris in Sirsi and HaliyAl, and in tho petty division 
of Muudgod and Supa. They seem to have settled in Kflnara al)Out 
the same time as the Liug&yot Banjigs. The names of men and 
women do not differ from those of the Banjlga. Tbcy arc of tnu 
classes, Kade G^niffs and Gharkad Gduiga, who neither eat together' 
nor intormany. They arc short, dark, and strong. Thoy apeak a 
Kfiuarese which does not differ from that spoken by Banji^^'^ and 
other Liiigayati*, and thoir honsea are the same as Bauji^ boaaes 
except that they have an oil-mill close to the front dour. Like the 
Banjigs they arc strict vegetarians, and never drink spiritaooi 
liquors. Thoir dress does not differ from that of the Banjigs. The; 
are hardworking orderly and well-to-do, ranking next to BanjiffS 
and other high class Liug&yats. In calling and daily life tbcy do 
not differ from tho Kanarese G&ni^ or oilmen. They rise early 
and work at thcrr mills till eleven. Between eleven and two they 
take their diuner and rest. They begin work again at two and do 
not stop till sunset. They sup about eight and go to aleep about 
ten. The women, bc&ides minding the house, help the men b; 
garbling tho oiUsceds and driving the bullock. Prioa cocoa-kernels 
for manufacturing oil are brooght from the coast and oil-soed from 
Dhdrwilr. The oil-press is the ordinary wooden mortar aud pestle, 
and a capstan worked by one or two bullocks or by one or more 
men. Fresh oil sells at 2^(1. to Sgd. CH-SJ an«.) tho sfcyr of 
thirty-two toldg or ^ pound. They are strict LingAyats, keeping 
the religious rules of the sect and worshipping Shiv, I'dj-vati, 
Yirbhadra, Ganesh, and Basava. They worship in Shaiv temples and 
roTerenco all village gods except those of the Vaishnav class whom 
they despise and abuse. Their customs do not differ from those 
of the Banjigs. They have a headman of thoir own who decides 
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)cial dispntea at meeting of the adult male membors of the caste, 
ley scud tlieir boys to scliool, bat do not take to new pureuits. 

Mitga'vdis or Salt-uakers, the samo word aa the Kbdrpatils of 
BasseiD ia Thdaaj aro a class of labourers who nuraljor about 100, 
and are found in Kumta chiefly at Kalbiig and Alvekudi. They are 
BAi'd to havo oomo from Mdlvan, Ven^rln, Batnflgirij and Gtwa, at 
different periods within tho last 400 years and to hare originally 
been salt-makera. The cnmniou names amonf' men are, Hounappa, 
Nilniynn,RAmkrishna,Hari,Timnuippa, Shiva, LaTcshinanj GopAl, and 
Vithoba ; and among women, l^kshini, NAgu, Shivamma, Yashodo, 
Shivlo, BhAjrle, Rnkmini, Bevlo, Manji, and Vcnku. Thoy still 
marry with those of their class who havo ronminod at Vengurla, 
M^lvau, Katn&giri, and Goa. llieir family ^ds are Gavdodev of 
Vengnrla, Raulndth of ilarnml near Goa, and N;iguath also near Goa. 
Their aui-names are Vengurlekar, HamiiilkHr, Kaikfir, MilvankAr, 
R^nt, Parab, Sbirodkfir, and MitgAvdi, all of whom intermarry and 
oat together. The different families have eeparate gods, and those 
of the same sumanio do not intermarry. They neither eat nor marry 
with other salt-makers. They are tail, dark, and muscular. Their 
liome speech is Konkani, but some of the men talk Mardtht and both 
men aud women speak Kanarpse. They livo in one-storied honsoe 
with mud or laterite walla aud thatched roofs and narrow verandas 
and front yards. TLeir staple diet is rice vegetables fiah and cun-y- 
RtufT, and they eat meat except beef and country pork. Few drink 
liquor though liquor is not forbidden by their caste rules. They aro 
great eaters being fond of fish and liquor, but not good cooks, Tho 
men wear tho waistcloth the shouldercloth and the be&dscarf, and 
the women wear tho robe passing the skirt back between the feet 
and drawing the upper end across the fihuulder and bosom. They 
wear no bodice. Thwy are hot-tempered, thrifty, hardworking, 
fiober, and well-behaved. They used to make salt till the pans at 
Kumta were closed. Some of them now work as masons and some 
as labourers earning Gd. to Is. (4-8 ans.) a day. The women also 
work as nnskilled and field labourers and earn 4<l. (2| ans.) a day, 
tho Held labourers being paid in grain. During the rains some of 
them grow rice on their own account. They are woll*to-do and 
rank next to the cnltivatiug classes. Both men and women spend 
almost the whole day in the fields. They eat their breakfast before 
they go out, go home for dinner about noon, and again work in the 
fields till snnset. A family of five spends aboutll4s. (Rs. 7) a month. 
They worship village deities, and are strong believers in witchcraft, 
sorcery, and the spirits of the dead. They keep all poblic Hindu 
holidays, employ liavig Bnihmaos to perform their marriage puberty 
and death ceremonies, and show them much respect. Thoy consider 
the hftad of tho Sm Art monastery at Shringeri their spiritual Teacher. 
Girls are married between nine and eleven and boys between fourteen 
and twenty. Thoy either bury or burn their deaa Widow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed and practised aud polyandry is unknown. 
Tho L-uHtoins and ceremonies observed at birth, naming, head-shaving, 
marriage, puberty, and death du not differ from those observed by 
the Konknag. Their social disputes are settled at meetings of their 
castemcn under the presidency of the hereditary headmen or hidvant. 
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Koue of thc'm read or write, and none send their children to 
Thoy take to no new parsuits but on the whole &re proaporous. 

Uppa'rs, a class of ccmeut^makerSr according to the 1872 cvtii 
nnmht-rcd about 900. Thej are foand on the ooaat in tlio Kumt 
and Aukola. sab -divisions, and in Sirsi abore the SabTidris, T\ 
are naid to have come from Maisor as masons.^ The namn 
common 040 among* men are, Bhinia, Hanma, Phakiraj BawiTa, Bill 
Hhfetif Darga, Honnappa, and Mnnja ; and among' women. 
Kanne, JMhilsti, Dargi, Lakshmi, MArti, and N^Lgn. Mph add 
or atji/a to thetr names. Thoy have no sabdivisions. Both meal 
women are middly-aizod, black, atordy, and regular featured, muck 
likeMnkria a depressed class. Their home tongue is a Kanarese likOj 
that spoken by Mukris. They live by thenuelvee on the HkirtA 
towns in hutj with madwall<ij thatched roofs, narrow verandas, 
front yards. AJmost their only articles of fnmitoro Rr« «traw 
and earthen pots. Ilieir every-day food is rice, rn.- -gaj 

They eat flesh when Ihey get it cheap and are e.\i ^ foi 

liqoor, drinking palm-beer every evening. The men wear a \oii 
cloth, a shoulder-blanket, and a headscarf; and the women 
the U^lvnkki Vakkals let the skirt of the robe fall like a pettioost 
and draw tho upper oud across the sbonlder and b<)Som. The met 
wear gold or brass rings in their ears and uu their fiogvrs, und the 
womon wearthe lucky necklace of glaaa beads and ahirge numbf<r< 
Other strings of bends, and glass or brass bangles on their wristSj 

fold or brass rings in their ears aod nose and on their fingers, 
ave no special holiday clothes but generally buy now clothes 
the yearly festivals or on marriage occasions. 

They are orderly and hardworking, bnt thriftless and dmnken.fl 
Thoy were formerly masons, but they now make 8hcll-limvlj| 
burning tho shells either in holes or in kilns in some outlying place 
among the hills or in the forest. The kilus are made by kncadiui^ 
red earth and water and heaping the mud into a circular wall til>out 
four fcot high, pierced with four openings, and enclosing a 8pft< 
about eight feet in diameter. A layer of firewood is laid at Ui( 
bottom of the kiln, and over the firewood mixed shells and wt 
the top being open to the air. The firewood at the base is lighl( 
throQgh the holes and tho burning goes on for two to three daj 
When pits are nsed instead of kilns only a small qnautit^ of shelll 
are burned. "When the burning is over the shells arc sprinkle* 
with water which turns them to powder. This hhell-limo ia uae^ 
both in building and in eating with betel leaves. The women hi?U 
the men in their work. A man and a woman earn together aboi 
9d. (6 anx.) a day, but their thriftless habit« keep them poor. Tht 
rank with Mukris and other classes whose touch a Brlhman considc 
impure. Both men and women take gmel in tho early morning, and" 
then go to fetch firewood or to gather the cockle or oyster sUellii 




* Tb« Munir Upp&rs an a lam ebn nvmberiiu 92,000. Mr. Itice (M v 
noU«6a two ilivuioug KanUktMl who nuJM uJt an<l Tcliii^ who inV 
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that lie near T>copIo's boases. A family of five Bponds abont IO5. 
(Bs. 5) a moDtk ITiey have great faith in sootlisaying, witchcraft, 
ehoitta, and the power of evil spirits. Their chief holidajs are 
SkivriUra in Pebniary, Tiujddi in Riarch, TToli in Ifarch and OhaitH 
ov Oanfjth-chaturtKi in An^ist. They keep no images in their 
lioa»cs but worship Dur^Ievi, Hulider, HaDumanta, Vonkaferaniana, 
and the village gods. The Upp&rs rnuiid Kumta consult the Ling&yat 
Banjig who omciatos at the temple of Ishvar at Herrata near 
Kumta. They make no pilgriniagee except to the yearly fair at 
Gukaru. Their girls are murried between ten and twelve aud their 
boys between Gftcen and twenty. Widow marriage aud polygamy 
are allowed and practised. The satti or eixth-day ceremony is 
performed on the fifth day after birth. The child is named and 
cradled on the eleventh day, and boys when two years old have their 
heads shaved. On the evening before the marrii^fo day the bride 
is bathed, drei^sed in a new rube, and decked with dowera. On the 
moruiug of the marriage day the women of their ^miliea rub the 
jftide and bridegroom with turmeric paate and bathe them in hot 
V&ter. The marriage coronet or bfnUing is fastened to the brow of 
the bridegroom and ho is led in prooession to the bride's house, 
where he is seated on a wooden bench or cot with the bride on hia 
left. In front of them two brass or copper pots are set, filled to the 
brim with rice and with a cocoanut placed in the mouth of each. 
When the bridegroom and bride seat themselves on the bench the 
eldest unwidowud woman present goes behind aud ties together the 
ends of their garments. The boy aud girl join bauds and the 
headman or builoant pours a little milk over their hands. Next 
the boy and girl stand np and a cloth is drawn between them. 
The hudvanl marks the brows of the bride aud bridegroom with rice 
dipped in turmeric water, and the rest of the people follow his 
example, wishtug gcKid luck to tlie married pair. The knot in their 
garments is untied and the day's ceremonies end with a dinner of 
pdiea. iHidus, and hiHv. Aft>er dinner the bridegroom takes the 
bride to his housu where she stays for five days. Ou the sixth day 
the parents of the bride go to the bridegroom's house and bring 
back the bride and bridegroom, and all the gneste are served with a 
dinner of flfsh and liquor. On the eighth day a similar dinner is 
given at the bridegroom's. When a girl comes of age, she is held 
to be unclean for five days. Ou the sixth she is bathed and given a 
new robe. Uer husband is sent for, and they are seated on a mat in 
the house and yellow rice is stuck on their brows. Her mother 
presents the girl with four pounds of rice and five cocoanuts of wliicli 
a dish of pduta is made and served to the people of the house. 
When a man or woman dies the body is at once brought out of the 
bouse, washed in cold water, laid un a bamboo bier, and either burned 
if the family is well-to-do or buried in some neighbouring hill-aide. 
On the eleventh day and at the end of a year after the death a 
small dinner is given to the relations. Disputes are generally settled 
at meotiugu of adult castemen under the presidency of the here- 
.ditary headman or hudvitnt. They are also sometimes referred to 
5 priests of the temple of Hanumauta at Chaudavar or to 
lyat prioets of the temple of Ishvar at Uervata in Kumta. Of 
1218-36 
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the whole yonth ofthecoatc only two boys in Sirei go tn acbool 
take tononew parsuita and show no signs of improviag their coni^tit 

Hangars or Banuagars, numbering 192 of whom 91 are 
and 101 females, aro found in Sirsi and 8idddptir. Tboy are 
to have come from Majsar at the be^nning of the present ceaitt 
Their names do not dtfferfromthoseof Banjiga and tike them they half, 
no surnamea and add either the word ap^a or /hetli to their nai 
Their family goda nro the same aa those of other lAn^yMs. 1 
do not differ from Banitgs in appearance, home tongue, hoDse, fc 
drossj or character. They are petty shopkeepers retailing cl< 
grain, botolnuts, cardamoms, and vegetables. They ai^ weli-U 
but rank below Liugayat liunjigs with whom they ent but do 
intermarry. Their daily life doea not differ frtini that 
Banjigs. The women help their hn^handB in thf ir calling 
doing bonse work. A family of 6Te spends abont 1 ia. (] 
month. The people are religious, worBliipping all Liagiiyat 
and ket'piug all Sbaiv holidays. The head of the Chitftl 
monaHtcry in Muisur is their spiritual Teacher, but they alsr* m] 
BrAhmans. They keep a reiircfientation of Basara in their " 
engraved on a silver plate for daily worship Their cusfoi 
the same as thoeo of other Lingilyats except that their rcHj 
ceremonies are performed by a XJonjig nhetti who also ijre* 
over councils held to settle disputes the decisions bein? subject 
revision by the Teacher at Chitaldurg. They send their chilC 
to the local schooU. Many of them can read and writo KAi 
They uro steadily improving and are likely to rise. 

Padamsa'lis, according to the 1B72 cnnaos nambered 136,1 

whom sixty-one were maleu and sevtioty-five females. They an 

found in the town of Sirsi, and at Banv^i, Malgi, and otl 

Tillages in Sirsi. They are said to have como to Kanara from 

Bombay Kam&tak. The names iu common oso among men 

Liugnppa,IIanQappa,Mall.ipjm,iMadlingappA.Mariyappn,aDd Bafta] 

and among women, Vfallava, Chemiavva, Lakshmavva, Madlingai 

Bimmavva, and Lingarva. They add tho word shcth moi 

or ^allya a camp to their names. They have neither ol 

famdy names, bat have family gods. Families with tho 

house god are supposed to belong to one stock and 

intermarry. Ishvara or Omk^ in SholApur, and Voiikali 

of Tirupati are their family gods and Yellamma of Gulac 

in Dbdr^'dr is their family goddess. An engraving of Iiihi 

in the form of man on a small gold or silver plate ia kept in 

hoosehold and at BiinviUi there is a small temple of lahvan 

where they go on pilgrimage. Their partut stock ia found ia 

Dhdrw&r, speaking Tamil. According to their own account thpy 

are descended from the Hiudu sa^e Mtirkandoya. In K^tnapt 

are divided into Arusinapntlas aud PadmasAliti. Padmasfili^ 

down on Arasinapatlas and do not marry or eat with them, thoo( 

Arasinapatlas take food cooked by l^adroasAlis. The men arc di 

and much like Banjigs, the women being fairer than the men 

better featured. Their home speech ia Kdnai<ese which do^ 

differ from the language of Banjigs; according to their own aocot 

their original language was Tamil. They live iu gmall houses wi 
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lud walla aad tiled roofs like Banjigs' hoasea. A fow well-to-do 
kmilies have stools, planked cots^ woodoQ clothes-boxes, copper or 
IBS cooking' vessels, and lamps. The rest use low woodeu stools 
id mattresses and earthen vessels and lamps. Rico, rdji, wbcat, 
id pulse furm their ordiuary food, but flsli, moat, and liquor are used 
fhen they can afford it. TTioir holiday dishes are like those of the 
Lrers. They arc mudorat<) cators uud good cooks. The men wear the 
ftcluth, the shuuldercloth, and the headscarf with a blanket; and 
10 women wear the robo the skirt hanging like a petticoat and the 
tper end drawn over the head, and a bodice with short sleeves and 
^ock. Both men and women omaniont their persons with gold and 
Ivor jewelry like the llaujigs. Their hcroditary calling is hand- 
3om weaving, but at present they are shopkeepers dealing in grain, 
"luwn's stores, fruit, and groceries. They are hardworking, sober, 
)itable, and well-behaved. Some of them own land, and as a 
IS they are fairly off and free from debt. They rank bolow 
_ ingiyato, about tho same as Jddars, and above the degraded or 
impure ciassea. They rise at six, visit their shops, and after a morning 
icat of gruel go to their viliagefl to fet-ch articles for sale. They 
itarn about noon and take a midday meal, and again go to their 
lOps at two. At sunset they come home and after euppor at 
rht go to bed at nine or ten. Their women and elder children 
%iDd the house aud help the men iu shopping. Their buaie^t 
times are en holidays and during the harvest aud wedding Beasons, 
their business is dull daring the rains. A family of five npenda 
about Ii«. (Rs. 7} a month. The cost of their hoose varies from 
£2 108. to £20 (Ks. 25. Us. 200), and of their marriage cci-cmonies 
from JE4 to £10 (Ra. 40-Rs. 100). As a class they are religious, 
baving family priests of the Jangnm cast/e called tUhdris who 
officiate at their naming, thread-girding, marriage, puberty, and 
death ceremonies. Among these dchdrt^ there are no classes all 
l>eing hold of equal position. At tho same time they respect 
Brihman priests and as an act of charity ask them to attend tneir 
births, marriages, and deaths. Their spiritual head is a SmArt 
Br&hmau, Ufirkeudeya Guru, who lives at Ron in DhArw^r. Their 
bhtaf objects of worship nro lahvana and Vithoba. Like the 
Jjing&yal», they wearShiv's emblem, and thnir boys after they are ten 
^ears old wear the sacred thread like high caste Hindus, They are 
nligioiia bolioving in witchci-aftandghostsandconsnltingprofe^sional 
iiewams in times of illness or during other family calamities. 
The aatti ceremony ia performed on the fifth day after birth. 
On the eleventh day the ctiild is cradled and named. On tho 
first day of tho fourth month or sometimes at tho end of the year 
the javli or shaving ceremony is performed, and at any period 
between seven and twelve boys arc invested with the sacred tureadj 
bnt with no ceremony except a feast to tho caste people. Boys are 
married between fifteen and twenty, and girls as a rule before they 
roach womanhood, though there is no rule making it compulsory 
to marry a girl before she comes of age. Two days before tho 
lucky moment fixed for marriage a band of women with mnsiciana 
»m the bride's house to the bridegroom's and rub tho 
idegroom with tnrmorio paste. Wlien the rubbing is over an equal 
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nambor of women £rom the bridoijrroom's go to the bride'f tak 
nib her with turmeric, and after this oocoo-kemel* molasses, lad 
bcteluuts and leaves arc handed to tho gaeats. Next day tiie 
family gods and ancestors anj propitiated by worship and a dioiMrJ 
is given to the whole community. On the third day toe bridegrooi^l 
dreased in the gayest apparel and weanng the marriage coraD«t,| 
comes with musicians and friends to the girl's house. The ceremOOTl 
docs not differ from the Arcrs' marriage except that on tho fonitlt' 
aud last day of tho wedding tho newly married couple goes in 
procession on horseback to the village temple. \tx the fifth muntbcrl 
a woman's first pregnancy, the ceremony called nhivianta is ubBerva!] 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, and (lia 
dead are burnt and mourned ten days. Tho oloventh day i< 
observed as a day of piipiiication, when water brought frou i 
Brahman priest is drunk aud caste pooplo ore feasted and crtmi 
arc fed to pleaso the dead. These observances are repeated on tbo 
anniversary of the death daring the lifetime of tho dire« 
representatives of the deceased, and a general oommemoration of tb 
dead is hold during tho All Soul's days in tho black half uf 
BhddarjHifl (September-October). Social disputes are settled at chbM 
meetings uuder an hereditary headman called budvant, and oflaajfl 
are punished either with fine or expulsion and re-admitted ntol 
easto on atonement. Tho fine is spent in entertaining the ca^. 
Their children are being taught in village schools to read and write 
KiUiarese. They do not take to new pursuits, but on the whole an s 
proHporoos and rising rlaas. 

Palm-Tappers include five classes, with a strength of 61. 6W 
of whom 31,959 are males aud 29,687 females, or li'til per cent at 
the Hindu population. Of these 42,939 (males 22,388, female* 
20,551) were HalepAiks J 97S1 (males 4985, females 4796) BhaudAri>f 
8743 (males 4497, females 4246) Kom&rpAike; 27 (males 16, fcmalai 
11) KaUls; and 15C (males 73, females 83) Chaudris. 

Halepa'lks, numbering 42,939 of whom 22,388 arc make ai>3 
20,551 females, are found in Honilvar, Kumta, Ankola, and Bhatkal, 
their centres being ChandAvnr and Koualli in Knmta. The 
ziame is commonly derived from hale old and pdik a soldier.' Like the 
Komdrpi^tiks tho Hatep^ika were a troublesome banditti when (1799) 
the Eugliiih occupied Kdnara. Tho names In commou use atuoog 
men are, Uanmanta, Jatti, Irappa, Jatta, Rjima, Venka, Kriahiui,, 
Ni^ppa, Ndr^yan.aud Putta; and among women, N&gi.Dovi, Krishni,) 
Venti, Dnrgi, Lakehmi, Shivi, and Mari. Like BhandArisand other 
palm-jaico drawers they add the word vdik to their names. The] 
havu no sumames. llieir family gods are Vcnkotraaiana 
Timpati and his attendant Hanumanta who has a shrine at Chand^wj 



* Rlc«'i Myior, I. 311. Th« raggwtioD maybe offered that pAH nther tfnat 
from pai or ji^i/ tba chiof apirit wonfiipped by the Sbinan ar palm -tApucni o( Simt 
India. (Elliot in Joor. Eth. t>oc. Load. New Series. L 11&). Paikn would tb en Wtk 
Hune u Devara-makalnsor spirit cliildran or th« iloablud form Ilnle-paika ncTann 
naiDM by which the palm tauiwn of South Kitnora and west Maimr aiv koon 
(Bnchaiuui, III. i^ ; Kice. I. SU) and which iioem to api>eAr in Divar tbi> uame of the 
Uolepiiilu at the North KAnara oowt, Paik* is aUo Uiv luuiui uf Uu) chief clan 
tbo NUgiri TodjM (Rico, I. 311). 



in Kamta. The hoed settlements of the caste are above the Sahyddrisj 
but those aboro uod l^low the tSaliyadris neither eat together 
nor intermarry. The coaat Halepdiks, who arc also called Uivara, 
are divided into Teugin Divara and Kin Divara, who do not eat 
together or intermarry. Both men and women are middle-sized, 
fitroQg, well-made, and regular featured, their colour varying from 
dark to wheat -c-uluur. They speak both KaaareBo and Konkani. 
Moat of them live in middle clasa honaea, which do not differ from 
those of KomirpAiks or Hhandaria. Their every-day food is ricOj 
ragir and fish. They eat flesh except beef, nnd aUhoagh caste ralca 
forbid the use of liquor or drugs, some Halepdiks drink country 
liquor, and those who go above the Saybddris to work in betel-leaf 
gardens smoke hemp-flower or gdnja and tobacco. All of them, 
men women and children, are fond of chewing betelnuts and leaves, 
irhich the women carry in bags and the men wrap in the folds of 
their head-scarves. They are poor cooka and modorato eaters, fond 
of hot bitter rehshes. Till lately in Honfivar the people used to 
collect wild sago from the pith of the Caryota arena, hainx mara. 
This when dried in the aun, pounded, and strained, yields a wiiit^ 
flour, which after repeated washings in cold water is dried and 
stored in pots and eaten as cakes or as gruel. It is atrongtbcning 
and is much priecd. Since 1H70, except under permits, thi^ cutting 
of the wild B&gu-palm has been stopped. The men wear a loincloth 
A yard square, a narrow tightly worn wai^tcloth, a shouldcrcloth, 
and a headscuf wound round a sVuU-cap. The headscarf is about 
a yard square and is generally red or black. Betelnuts and leaves 
are generally stored in the cap or folded in the scarf. To one eud 
of the scarf is tied a small brass chain fasleued to a small metnl box 
holding the lime which is taken with the betelnut. Women wear 
the robe like a petticoat the skirt hanging from the waist to the 
kucee and the upper end drawn over the shoulder and bosom. They 
wear no bodice, but round their necks have thirty to forty strings of 
glass beadH worn like a necklace, weighing ono to three pounds, and 
generally covering the greater part of the bosom. They wear gold 
silver or gilt ear, nose, wrist, and neck omacncnts, and for holiday 
wear have better clothes than those ordinarily worn. They are 
clean, hardworking, thrifty, sober, and orderly. Besides palm- 
tapjnng, some keep shops or take liquor contracts. Many are 
basbandmen, most of them being tenants and a few over-holders. 
Their condition does not differ from that of the KomfirpAiks. They 
rank below Vokkals, high class Hindus not associatiug with them 
and considering their touch defiling. In the mornings and eveniuga 
the men gather palm-juice, and the women mind tho house, pound 
rice, work in the fiofda, or look after the cattle. A family of 
fivo spends about 10a. (Ks. 5) a month. Their fomily god ia 
Venkatmmana of Timpati whose image, about a foot high and 
rudely carved in red sandalwood, is kept at the foot of tho 
aweet basil plant in the houses of those who have made a pilgriniage 
to Tirupftti. They also worship Hanumaut as a servant of Venkstra- 
mana, with all the local gods and goddesses and keep the leading 
Hindu holidays. They have no family priests and their spiritual 
Teacher is the Lok&chiirya Svdmi of tho Shaiv monastery of 
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SAgar near Sbimoga in Matanr. They aro finn belieTcn 
sootbeayii)^, witchcraft, and ghoets. Liko the UatrskkalB 
obserTO the chnkra kattodu practioe of eetling apart a four-anns 
in honour of Veukatramana. Their girUare marriud botweon i 
and tbirleeii, imd their boya between fourteen and twenty, ^^'il 
marriago is allowed but is unasual. When a man dies liia widowi 
ornumouis are stripped off, bat her head is not mhavcd. A man i 
hare more tban one wife, but a woman cnndot have more then 
husbimd. They mourn a death three days. On the foiirtb day 
g-ive H caste-feastj being firat purified by the w^^hermuu who 
them clean clothes nnd aahea. Tne well-to-dn bum their d( 
rcet bury. Their coreraonieB from birth to deatli are the 
those of the IliUvakki Vakkals. The wodilini< ceremony^ with 
leave of tlio bead of the caste, is performed by the next of 
who tiee tbo ends of the bride's and bridegroom's garmenta, 

i'oins and ponra milk over their handa. Each viUage has 
lereditary headman called iiulvanl. Social dispntea are at 
at meetings of the men of the caste under the prosidenoy of th« 
headman. The headman's authority is strong, those who refuM^ 
to obey being put out of ca«te. The chief of the headmen or 
bead huticant liros at Konalli four miles from Kumta. ExoBptj 
that he haa no ministers he has the sameinBaenoe over thebcadnumj 
as the rojganda or chief head of the Ildlvakkals has over liM 
headmen, appointing mid dismissing them and fining them up t9 
£10 (Ra. 100). Few of their boys go to school. They are a steidy { 
though not a rising class. 

Bhanda'ris or Distillers, from the Sanskrit inandfuirah al 
distiller.' also called MApkAm, numbering 9781 of whom 4985 or* 
malesand 479G females, are found chiefly in Kdrwflr, Ankola, KumU,] 
and Hou(Svar. They are said to have come from Goa. They have 
no surnames, oil of them adding tho word Bhanddn. Near relations 
do not intermarry. The names in common use among tuen arej 
Vituba, Fatu, Dulba, Gann, Rjlm, Bbikilro, Mbiido, Pbakira, Kavin, 
Kiisht, Gopu, Z&Dzu, ami Kesliav ; and among women, Bh&gn, 
Biiije, Jfinke, DvArke, PArvati, Marte. and SAvitre. Their famil; 
god is Kanlndth who has local shrines and a chief temple in Bdrde^ 
in Goa. Their vernacular is Konlcani and their relations, witki 
whom they eat and intermarry, are still in Qoa. In Knnitaj 
and Hondvar they aro called MidkArs or palm-tappers, and in] 
Kilrw&r and Ankola Bhnnd^is, but all belong to the same class. 
The men aro above the middle siise, well-made, fair and with 
features, with broad chests and muscidar arms, active, and intelligent ;] 
the women are fairer than the men, strongly made, and much better 
looking than the women of any other palm-tapping class. Their 
home tongue is Konkani ; but botli men and women in Honflvar and 
Knmta talk Kdnarese. They live in one-storied houses, a few i^ 
laterito and tiled, bat most with mud walls and thatched roob 
narrow verandas and front ytirds in the middle of which is a 
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ImsiI plant. Their house gear inclndeti a oonple of brass lamps aad 
brass or oopper oookiog pots, bell-motoL plates, low waodeo stools, 
a wooden box, and straw mats. Their evory-day food is rioo and 
fish, but they eat lleali except country pork aud beef, and drink 
fermented palm-jnice almost every day. On the Dwtra in October, 
and on the hhand and jnfra holidays which occnr at different times 
of the year, they offer blood saeriticea to the village gods and 
drink distilled liquor. They are teniperato eaters, fond of tamarinds 
d chillies. The men's every-day areas is the loincloth, sbouldcr- 
oth, and headscarf ; and the women's the robe which is worn without 
'* bodice, the skirt being passed between tho foot and. tucked in at 
the book and the upper cud passed over the left shoulder so as to 
cover tho upper part of the body except the head. They are fond 
of g^y clotliea and flowers with which they deck themselves with 
much taste. On big days the men wear the waiatcloth, a short 
coat, and a fresher and richer headscarf ; and tho women a more 
costly robe. They are hot-tempered, vaiu, untrustworthy, and 
dishonest, but clean and tidy. Thoir hereditary calling in to draw 
palm-juice and distil liquor, both of which are largely drunk by 
the lower orders of Hindus. They also take liquor contractfi, go 
to sea aa sailors, drive carts, till land, and work as labourers. A 
man earns Gd. (4 an»-) aud a woman ^\d. (2| am.) a day. The 
women, besides minding the hou^e, make coir rope, which they sell 
to tho»e who como to their houi^ea to buy it, or offer it for sale in 
the market once a week, and hnsk rice for which they are paid 
twelve poands the hundredweight. Most earn a decent living 
and a few are fairly rich owning laud. They rank with 
KomirpAiks, next to the culti%'ating classes. Tlie men go to 
work at daybreak and return about nine to breakfast. Some of 
the women, whoso turn it is to cook, prepare the food ; the rest 
employ thonisolvoa either in making coir rope or in hmikiug rice, 
Between nine and ten all breakfast, and reat till about two, when 
they dine. After dinner they again work till sunset. In the fair 
season the women go to largo river sand-bonks to gather oookle- 
shelU. The shuU-fish are brought home early in the morning, thrown 
into an earthen pnt without wutor, and sot on a slow fire. Under 
the juflnence of the heat the cockles open and give out a mUky fluid, 
which aapplios the place of water. When they are boiled tho 
shell-fish and the liquid are ponrod into an earthen bucket and 
the cockles are gathered, dried in the sun, and sold at about \d. 
(J anna) a pound. Tho fluid is boiled in an earthen pot till ib 
becomes as thick as molasses when it is sold at about \\d. (I anna) a 
pound. A family of five spends Ss. to VZ&. (Ks. 4>-Rs.S] a month. 
Hh:inddris reverence tho regular Brahman gods, keep the usual 
buiidays including bluiud or hook-Bwinging and jatra or car 
(easts, and make pilgrimages to Gokarn, Benares, aud Kdmeshvar. 
In KArwdr their ceremonies aro performed by KarhAda Bi-ihmau» 
or Joishis and in Hon<ivar by Havig Bhats. Their chief 
objects of worship aro Vithoba and MahdmAi, whose images they 
keep in their houses aud worship every day. They also worship the 
villago gods, and have much faith in aoothijaying, witchcraft, and 
evil spirits. Girl3 aro married between eight sod twelve and boys 
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between twelve and ei^teen. Men may ro-marty and mw 

more than one wife^ women can only have one hnsband and mot' 
not marry &£tor kis death. They bom tbeir dead and moan 
ten dajSf and on the eleventh feast their caste people. Specal 
ceremonies like those of the Kom^rpiiks are performed at 
end of the year by the heir of the deceased, and the spirits of 
dead are yearly propitiated on All Sunk' Day or mahdiaya 
in September, eleven days after Giinesh-ehaturthi. Thuir ot 
ceremonies do not differ from those of the KonknaA. Bach vil 
has its hereditary headman or budvanl, who presides over 
uccliags for settling social disputes. Bating with people of a lower 
class is punished bj loss of casto. Their women ore (icluum punished 
for intrigaes with Brahnians or other high cUusa Hindus. But no; 
connection with low caste Hindas or with non-Hindos ia puniubed 
with expulsion. Their calling is well paid and they are above want 
A small number of boys attend village schools where thoy are taaght 
Mar^thi and Kiinarose. 

Koma'rpa'iks, nambering 8743 of whom 44'97 are males and j 
4246 females, ai-e found on the coa-tt, their centres being Sadaslur<^^ 
gad, MAjiLli, Kirwdr, Bingi, Arge, Todnr, and Chandia in K&rwir^^ 
Aursa and Ankola in Aukola; and Gokarn and Ktimta in Kamto- 
Tbey arc also found in small uambors above the Sabyiidria where tbej 
go in search of work. According to their own account they hsvvj 
oome from Kulburga m the NizAm's dominions. The namn Koi 
panthis or followers of Komar, is probably token from the l^ingij 
teacher KomAr SvAmi, whose he-od-quartors are in Eal&dgi. The 
take the word ndik or metrx, meaning headman, after their nanMLf 
They are said to have formerly served aa soldiers to the Soi 
chiefs. After Hoidar Ali's conquest of Kinara in 1763 they took 
brigandage and became the terror of the country, but, since 1799^ 
whun the country came under the English, they have gi-owTi peat 
and orderly.* Many took ser\ncfl in the British army, and Rome 
to poste of trnst. Their family gods are their ancestors, wbo 
are represented by unhusked cocoanats which are called mhdlpufM.^^ 
The ancestral cocoanuts are kept at the house of the ropreBentatif^f 
of tho eldest branch of the family and give it the name a^^ 
mfuilghar. Theirhome tongue is a corrupt K&narese. Tho common 
names for men are, Kirs, Chincha, Purso, ChAra, Chikka, Gn 
Sidrdm, Kencha, Girygn, Rnmo, DAnu, Siddappa, Mim^a, Lingap_ 
Chenna, Ira, Venku, and Mhddu ; and for women, VorAi, ViSnti 
ShivAi, Chndiii, Budii, Gan^i, See^i^ Anande, NA,gma, Nem, 
Govri, and Homdi. They state that their parent stock are 
Ling^yats of the NiK^m's dominions, and that the LnigAyata faoli 
them degraded because, since coming to tho coast, they have take 
to eating 6sh and flesh and drawing palm-juice, practices which 
against the Lingdynt religion. Most of the men are tall^ strongl 
made, and dark, with well-out foatoree. A few are short and fair. 



1 Bnobotuin (iiyaor, TT. ?SS, 324) mentiona two KomArpAik cbiera, OlAa. Ou» 
tuid HcDJa NAik, who 'wore the terror af Kirvrir uid Sontu at the begumic^ oi ' 
oentory. Ucnjft forced Brikbnuuis to aJupt bis oaete. 
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women arc like the mon but fairer. Both mon and women t«lk 
onkani, but thoir homo tougue is a corrupt Kilnarese with a largo 
xtare of Konkani words.' Their houses are ono*Btoried with mud 
,ll«, thatched roofs, verandas, and front yards, by the side of which 
orally stand the cattlo-fold and dung-pit, both of which are kept 
er than those of the Havigs. The veranda, which is about four 
t hroad, is used as a sitting room and the courtyard ia uaed for 
thrashing, pounding, and winnowing corn. The house, inside of 
hich is a scaffolding of bamboos kept together by ropes, is usuall^r 
'rided into three rooms, a large room used as a aleopiiig room, and 
o smaller momu about nine feet square, one nsed as a god-room 
d the other for cooking and dining. ITieir ordinary diet is rioo, 
rdffi, fish, and condimenta ,- bat they eat mnttoD, fowls, and game 
except the bison. Thoy do not drink liqnor, though some of them 
take opium and Indian hemp. Their chief holiday and wedding dish 
is pdiaa or sweet rice-gruel, with vud^is that is fried rice and black 
gram cakes. Though their ordinary dress is ecanty and untidy, on 
holidays and grand occasions they dress with care and taste. A. man's 
ordinary or indoor dress is a loincloth with a silver or silk girdle, 
and ear and finger rings. Out of doors he wears in addition a head- 
rf, and a shouldercloth or black blanket. The women wear a robe 
_ th the skirt passed hack between the feet and the nppcr end drawn 
BCross the shoulder and bosom. They have no bodice, but wear gold 
^nd silver ornaments ou their heads wrists and fingers and iu their ears, 
nosea, and nocks. A man's holiday dress includes a clean loincloth 
or wftistcloth, a shouldercloth with or without a jacket, and a head- 
floarf with a coloured kerchief. Women wear a specially good robo 
Wid duck their hair neatly and tastefully with flowers. Married 
women whose husbands arc alive wear the lucky necklace of black 
Ijeads with a golden centre bead and gInHs* bracelets ; they also 
inark the brow with re*l. Bo»iides these signs of wedded life 
fche well-to-do wear gold and silver earrings, necklaces, and 
bracelets, and carry a small bag of cloth with betelnuis and leaves 
flkttd lime. Their ornaments do not differ from those of the 
Shonvis, but are inferior iu design and value. Widows are forbidden 
to wear ornanients. They are hardworking vigorous thrifty and 
flober, but proud and qnarrolsomo untrustworthy and dishonest. 
A few of them are sawyers and petty contrautora, but moat are 
husbandmen and cart-drivera, and a few are palm-tappers and 
palm sugar mnkers. The women help in the fields and the children in 
gathering cowdiing and herding cattle. The men are fond of acting. 
TTiey know many dramas by heart, written by Brihmans iu Kdnareso 
from passages in the Kam^iyan and Uah^bhiirat. Bauds of sic 
(o twelve perform at fairs, earuiug about Hg. (Rs. 4) a night, for eight 
or ten nights at a time. When engaged by private persons for a 
Binglc performance the payment varies from I2#. to£l(Bs.6-R8.10), 
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Sinco they faava sclUod aa hnsbanilmcn and biboarers, tber fanf 
booome bftnlworkin^ and tlit'ir ^tnt« has greatly improreJ. Ac 4 
elauB tboy aro wpU-to-do, owning- land, cattlOj ^old and silwi 
ornameuts, aud soraoraoney, wbioh thoy seldom invost in GovonuMflt 
bank& They rank with BhBnd^B uid iitUep^ika next to tkij 
cnitivatiDg classes. They teko three moals a day. Tho pnlm-jw 
dnwere |Dro early in the ranminp to their work, retam hon 
aboafc eighty and a^in po to work at five to n?tura by sunvc 
HnslMindnion work like Kooknas, and twwyera and cnrt-drivers fno 
six to eleven in the luoruiug mid from tiro to mx in t}ie evoning, « 
is the case with unskilled labourers. The women, bviidee bonse wc 
help the men in the field by burninf^ and preparing manore, 
reaping, currying, hnsking rio«j and winnowing. A sawyer , 
on an average 7{d. to OJ. (5-6 ana.) aday imd field labonrers 
pounds (1 $hfir) of rice. Their busy seaaou is from June to OctoW 
and their slack wason from Novt-mber to May. A family of fii ' 
three adults and two children, spends about ltt«. (He. 8) a toont 
Tho religion of the Koni&rpAiks is at present pa^aiug thnnigbi 
change. Tho repi-esontativcs of the original comamntty abore U) 
8ahyijlris are stanneh Ling^yats, and the coast Rorairpjiiks ar« Mill] 
LingAyaU in several respects; they honour Lingaynt priests, andi 
cerUiin times worship fiasava or Slnv'ti boll the reprcsontatirft of tl 
head of the I>ing^yal religion ; they even sing hymns in faonovr ^ 
Btibuvu'ii defeat of Brfihmanistn. At the same time their ehango af ' 
life to tho coast, and probably intermarriage with women ofthuooul 
districts, hnsintrodnced fleah-eatingandotneranti-Lingdyat practices. 
They are disowned by their own people above the Sahydd n'a and m«b 
to bo transferring their reverence from the Ling&yat pnosts ta thi 
Joiiihis, the advanced guard of Hr^hmaniam, who, bj no taoAn 
regular in theii* pmctices, leave their followprs free to perform f^al 
religiouB ritos they choose. They ore a religious clnn«, l^ins 
careful to keep Sankrdttt in January, ShivanUva in Februnn. , 
in March, Yvgddi in April, Ashdifh ekddruhi in JulyJ Sorun- 
fxiurnimfi and (lokul-difhfami in A^ngust, Gan^fih-cfiafurthi ta 
September, Dtura in October, and Vipavdli and Kurtiki-j ' 
ill November, the eclipses of the snn aud moon, and the . 
Venkriti'amaua, K^li Bhairava, and of their ancestral gods or 
whdtpur*. Thay are ako fond of non.siilting Booth5ayers or ^AaJli 
of tho (rhddi, KoniArpdik, and KumbAr castes. They offer £nul9 
and Ho wore tu Brjihman gods, and blood sacriGoes to village 
household goda, except to the spirits of satrg. Thoy make pilgnmi 
to Ookarn, Timpati, Pandharpur, aud Benares. They do not bolooff" 
to any regular liindu sect. They honour the Lingfiyat gods ana 
rovere and support the janpaTnn or T^ingdyat prieste, who live in the 
Lingilynt ttjmplBS at Amdalli and Siddar in Kdrw^r. Thoy ompltiy j 
Joiidiis to perfonn all their ceremonies and are entirely gin'dea hfm 
"their spiritual advice. Tho objects uf their particular devotion aw 
Basava, Venkatramana. Kdlbhairava, mhdipurs or ancestral goda, 
and mhditis or oueeslral jtattJt, in honour of whom thoy hold yearly 
fcBtivals. On the first evening of the Shinifja bulidaya, at tho fnll- 
niooD nearest to the vernal equinox, all men and bit' boys, each wil ^ 
two wooden sticks go to either of the temples of Baaava, and 
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ig before tlio idol, lay tho sticks ia front of it Thon tho ayya or 
igajat priest uf Baaava saucliGes the sticks hy the touch uf his rf>et. 
Cer receivinfj From each J(/. {i annn), a cocoanut^ and ono pnnnd of 
a, he lifts tho sticks in pairs, and hands them to the moo in turn 
^cording to their social position. The men and boys then »iugf 
' knarese songs in honour of Basava's triumph over Br&hmanism 
id dance, keeping time by clashing the sticks. After dancing for 
)at an honr they go to the headman's honso, lay the sticks 
%r the awoot bftsJl plant, and rotiro for tho night. Next ninruiog 
ley pat on long white coots falling to the anklcs^a pair of culuuml 
iweru, and a largo red headscarf, Hurmountcd by a crescent of pith 
id tinsel tiowors, covered with wreaths of white and red flowers 
fall in streamers from tho bead to the arms, chest, and back, 
ipy gather in the honso of the budvant or headman and dance in 
a crowd beating their sticks and drnras called ghiiinias as well as an 
accompaninicnt of i-ogular country music. After this they go and 
^dauce at every caste huuse till midnight. Ou the last or sixth day 
ffolit all tho crescent and flowers are thrown in a biasing firo 
lich is lit at a consptcaona place near the town or village ; and tho 
UDa^ of Vcnkatramana, whoso shrine is at Tirupati, is laid at tho 
loot of the sweet baail plant in the house of the eldest roprcseutative 
of each family and worshipped by ono of the men in the morning 
bifiting. Tho im^e ia first bathed with water and then rubbed with 
sandalwood pastc> and a lighted lamp is waved rnnnd it. Ou a 
conTonient day in the dry season solemn worship is performed and 
the caste people are feasted with rice -vegetables and sweetmeats. 
KfUbhairavAj that ia Shiv and his wife Kdli cut out of one block of 
Woodj are kept stparately about six feet from the baail plant. This 
im&go is worshippod every ilay like Venkatraraana, but on the day 
after Venkatramana's foRtival they kill cocks and sheep before it 
and feed on tho flesh with rice-bread. On this occasion as well as 
on tho day of Vcnkatramana all the members of tho family who aro 
descondod from one common ancestor or mfuilptir attend. Onco a 
year all tho members of the family come to the dwelling of tho 
Load of tho family, with half a pound of rice, a cocoanut, and half 
* pound uf mulaases. Tho rice, cocoanut -kern el, aud molasses aro 
Cooked and offered to tho forefathers, one of the castcmen being 
lad as the representative of the d(?a<l. The mombers of the family 
alone partoke of the dish, the rest of the caste being feasted 
■eparately. This dish is called r/iaru. Another yearly observanco ia 
in honour of the mhdniis or mahdsatis, that is of the casto widows who 
hare burnt themselves with the bodies of tho husbands. Yearly 
feasts are giren by the representatives of these satis and public 
fcirs are h^d in their honour. Thoy believe that all who die 
accidental deaths become evil spirits. These evil spirits are of two 
classes, a kindlier class who if honour is shown them can be 
persuaded to do good, and a fierce class who are kept from doing liarm 
only by being imprisoned. The kindlier class are called mhnni9 
.re prnpitiatod by gifts. The chief of thura are the khetria who 
; .e offerings of fowls and sheep on the last day of Da$ra, They 
-iQ Bpirits of ancestors who have died in battle or by accident. 
x^L^ booomo tho guardians of the house but are dungorouB to their 
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ceighbonrs. The fierce class of spirit are the hhvU, whoso chiti U 
ti/raK^irt, the spirit of a woman who died in cbild-birtb.wliom it iamor 
uecesBury to deprive of tho power of doiof^ bwm. Tbo pu>plo w! 
have tho power of coDtroUing- the bhtita are called ghtuiU in Konl" 
and 'jiing'lx iu Kdnarosc. Tho ghddis or soolhawyers by tho am 
cbarnis confuse the bhnts and prevent tbeiii from stirring bcynoj 
certain limits. Every dt»eaiie is doe to tho agency of an evil epiri^ 
eilbor of a bhiU who haa to be pu£»led or of » mh6ru who hau to 
pleased. A soothsayer or rfhdfh is alwavB consolted beforo medici 
ID given. He is paid 6i/, lo2«. (■lafw..Re.l), and patientn often 
before thoy are placed under medical treatment. Of tho sixteen Hii 
sacmTDcntfi KomArp^iks perform mamagu, puberty, and d« 
ceremonies with tho help of Joishi Brdhmans. InimeiiiaU;ly after bii 
tho child is batliod in wwm water, wrapped in swaddling clothes, li 
in R winnowing fun with au iron nail under its pillow, and for fchri^ 
days is fed with rice-broth mixed with molasses. Tho mother:" 
on low diet for three days, and from Lho fourth gots full mi 
begins to snckle the babe. Tho goddeaa Satti. the spirit of the 
is worshipped on the night of the fifth day, the rhild ia named 
placod in the cradle on the twelfth, and on thethirtieth Any jalaJm 
or tlio water-goddess is propitiutod, tho ceremony not differing 5^ 
any important point from that praclisod by the ShenTis. Girls ap»^ 
married between eight and twelve, and boys between foui 
and twenty. Widow marriage is allowed and practised, 
without any ceremouy except that the bridegroom praaenfca 
woman with a rube. A third marriage is allowed. But 
believe that the partner of the man or woman who has 
twice married is certain to die soon after the marriage. To prcvt 
this, if the man has been twice married before, he is wedded to 
plantain-tree and felts it with a billhook immediately aftor the 
cercroony. If the woman has been twice married before, she 
mairiod Uj.a cock whose throat abe outs ^vith a knife as sooo 
the marriage i^ over. The puberty ceremony is performed ns 
as a girt comes of age. The girl and her husband are seated to(^ 
tho family priest kindles a sacred fire, and the women of 
caste are feast-ed. iSixty or seventy years -ago thoy used to 
their dead in Lingdyat fashion. Since then they have begun 
bum their dead^ except infants who are buried. After ten da] 
mourning they purify themselves by drinking water brought fi 
the house of the Joishi priest and call caste people to dine v 
them. A person of the same ago and sex as the dead is proseni 
with clothes aud other gifts. If a man, bo gete a loinclothj^ 
headscarf, a bell-metal plate, and a pair of sandals ; if a woml 
she gets a robe and betel leaves uats and lime. Besides 
presents, the representative of the dead dines with tho monmi] 
family cvory thirtieth day till a year has passed. Kach settlemi 
of Komarp^ks liaa its hereditary headman called budvitnt 
an orderly or padildr, and each group of villages has its supei 
lieadman or kallaa. Social disputes aro referred to tho vil 
headmen, who meet together nnder the presidency of tho ctt 
head and settle disputes. In important matters a meeting of 1 
men of tho class is called and thoy are told the decision of tho h( 
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ly who qoestion the decision aro pat ont of caste till they submit;. 
the headmen do not agrco, tho nwtEer is referred for settlement 
tha head uf tho Smdrt uiouastety at Sliringeri iu Maisur whoso 
jision IB accepted as final. Ordinary ofToncee aro punished by 
;, tho amoont beinff credited to the vHlsge temple. For Rurioua 
.jaches of caate rules the offender has to mako atonement by 
ktin^ the fivo products of the cow, ant], if he has disgraced himaou 
by anting with people of low caste, the offender mnst go to Gokam 
iu Kumta and have his head shaved, and then sitting under a 
triuugle niudo of the base or stem of coacoa-pahu. loaves and laying 
a few blades of tjtraw on liis head, be must bathe iu tho holy pool 
and swallow the live products of the cow. The power of caato 
rules is said of late to have grown weaker. Some of them can road 
and write KAnareso and send their boya to schooL They are an 
active and pushing class who are likely to rise. 

Kalals or Tavern-kbei*eR8, numbering 27 of whom 16 are mates 
and 11 females, aro fonnd iu YollApur and Bii-si. The names 
in common use among men are Motildl, MakulAl, Kanidl^, 
RAmlAl, Brijlal, Gattulal, and KriahndljU ; and among women 
Kddha, Sita, Rukmini, Yashoda, Devki^ and KAsbi They say that 
thL'ir original home was in Central India. But they Bccm to havo 
iTome to Kdnara fi-om Southern India, as there are families still 
1 d there with whom they eat and intermarry. They have no 
uvisions. The men ai-e tall fair and strong, and the women 
shorter and fairer than tho men. Their homo tongue is Hindustani 
and with others they speak Kflnarese. Thoy Uvo in rows of ono- 
storied houses with mud walls and tiled roofs. Their every-day 
od ia rice, wbeat, butter, and vegetables. They eat flesh except 
rk and beef, and drink liquor on grand days especially on tho last 
y of Dtt^ra, and on the jalm or yearly fair days. The men wear 
a waistcloth, a short coat, and a headscarf about ten feet aquaro 
foldeii diagonally into puckers in Pardeshi fashion, and elaborately 
wrapped round the head. The women wear the skirt of tho robe 
hanging like a petticoat and the upper end drawn over the head like 
a veil. They aro brave, thrifty, orderly, sober, and honest. Their 
hereditary calliug is liquor-making and they keep tavoma and take 
liquor contracts. Thoy earn enough to live decently. They rank 
vrith Bhandarirt and other spirit -sellers. The men sit in their shops 
d retail spirits, and the women mind the house and soil in the shop 
tho husband has other work to attend to. A family of five spends 
about 14it. (Us. 7) a month. Thoy worship the ordinary Hiuda 
goda and keep tho regular holidays. They employ BrAmnaos at 
their chief ceremonies and treat them with great respect They pay 
Bpircial reverence to tho ahakttn or female powers. Thoy marry 
their girls between seven and ten and their boys between sixteen 
and twenty. Widow nmrriage ond polyandry are not allowed, bat 
polygamy is both allowed and practised. They do not wear tho 
sacred thread. Their social disputes aro settled by adult castemen. 
They teach their boys to read and write Kdnarese and Mor&thi, bat 
do not take to now pursuits. 

Chaudris, numbering in 1872 156 of whom 73 were males and 
86 females, are found in Holiytil and in tho petty divisioD of Sopo. 
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They appear to have como from Ooa after the Portntmeao 
They lire in towa& as wall as rillAges. Thoj spoak ^' 
family gada and ^oddeeaes are KambalpAika, ^Sj 
MAvIi, S'jmviisi, Konasari, Mhaisai, and I'&vaoai, whose imagva 
keep in their hoasoa and worship doily. They karo no fi 
names, bat thoee who worship the same household gods 
oonsidered to form one clan. Two fomilictg of the same clan are 
allowed to marry. The names in commoD aso amoug mon are, 81 
Bhiva, (ranba, Ndtfo, llama, Ofaongi, Bumbdu, DAdiL, Babu, Ti 
Puuo, Lakmu, and Dhondo ; and among women, N;i^', 
Bombdi, Puni, Jjakmai, Tondi, Anandi, and RAdi. In ai>n<<ai 
they do not differ from Bfaand&ris. Indoors they speak Koi 
ttncf oat of doors Kdnareso. Their honse food and drink do 
differ from those of Are Hardtbds. The women wear the 
the robe poBsed back between the feet and the upper end 
khe ahoolder, bosom, and bead. Tbsir bodico has a bao] 
short sleeves. The men's full attire 18 a loinclobh, anatrcm' 
cloth, a Bhouldercloth, and a headscarf, all of local make, 
holidays tboy wear their bridal suits which are kept with 
care. The women make the red brow>mark and wear the lacbr 
necklace, the nose-ring, glass bangles, and tue-rings as signs 
married life, using Sowers and gold or silver ornaments in 
hair and on the neok and wrists. Tho men wear silver girdL 
and braoolots. Thoy are untidy, inhospitable, and nufriendly 
strangers, but hard^rorkiug mild and bouost Their hereditsr; 
calling is palm-tapping but Lhey are alao husbaDduiou luid work 
unskilled labourers, the women helping the men in the 6el 
Children begin to work between eight and nine and help theif] 
parents in the house as well as in field work. Few among \hm»' 
own laud. Most of them cultivate on condition of giving half 
the produce to tho landowner, and sell their share uftur kuepiaj 
enough to last till the next harvest. A palm-tapper earns 8* 
to 9«. (Rs. 4-Rs. '1-1} a month and a labourer tid. to dJ. (-l-ti daf.) 
a day, bat they do not get regular work. They cam enaagfa 
a living but have to borrow at abont twnnty-live per cent 
meet special expcpses. They rank with Bhandjiris. Some 
are pniployed in tjipping palms from six to eight in tho momii 
and frum fonr to six at night, passing the rest of tho day in sh 
and amusement. Others, both men and women, woric in the fie 
from morning to evening with little moro than a nominal 
for their meala. Children spend almost all their time in herdioi^ 
Oattla Their first meal is taken early in the morning between foor 
and seven, the second at noon, and the third at serun in tho 
evening. Their busiest season begins in June and ends in November* 
and tho slack season lasts from January to Hay. A family of 
five usually spends about 10«. (Rs. 5) a month. A house costs 
£1 to £20 (Rs.lO-Rs. 200), and marriago £4 to £10 (R8.40-Rs.100). 
Their house furniture includes pnlm-Ieaf mats, low wooden stools, 
brass lamps, copper pots, and a grind-stone. They are pious poopl 
Besides their family gods, whose images they keep in their bouse 
thoy worship local gods and observe tho regular holidays, payinj 
BrjUunaas great respect, and employing tbom to perform 
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loniea. Their family gods have do shrines and thoy never go 
pilfffinmgt). Thfir Teacher ia the chief of tho Sinilrt monastery 
Sbriu;L<en in MaiRnr. Thoy wash their honsehold imagos in 
itor and rub them with sandalworjd paste, offering fruit and 
)wei'8, and waving lighted lamps before ihoui. They give 
>d sacrifices to villnge gods and goddesses and oat tho flesh of 
victims at tlieir yearly feasts. Thoy do not practise witchcraft, 
but couflutt southiia,rcr8 and think that aickncsB and uther misfortunes 
arc the work of evil spirits and ghosts. Women are considered 
impure for four dayn every month, and the whole family for tea 
~ jn after a birth or a death. They are cleansed by bathing and 
ikiug water brought from the house of their family priest. Thoy 
ive no separate lying-in room ; a part of the veranda is cncloseit 
>y bamboo mats. On the twelfth day the child is laid in tho 
cradle and named. Girla are married between eight and twelve, 
and boys between fourteen and twenty. Polygamy is allowed and 
pri'ctiiied, widow mnrriftge is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. 
They mourn the dead for ton days and on the eleventh feast the axsta 
people. Their caste headmen or fniJvanlg are hereditary and preside 
over meetings to settle social disputes. The offender is generally 
made to food a large nnmber of his castemea and to have water 
brought from the family priest's bouse and poured on his right hand 
by the headman. Thoy do not send their children to school or 
take to fre^h callings. 

Shepherds, with a strength of 4286, of whom S509 are males 
ftnd 1777 females, included fonr classes. Of these 1714 (moles 
1015, females ti!)9) were Dhangars ; 1025 (males 587» females 438) 
Gnnlis; 347 (nmi^r.s 207. fonmlea 140) OoUars; and alwut 12O0 (males 
7'Xl. fi-muUfs 500) Kurul»ui-s. 

Dhangars, numbering alwutlTOO, are found in the wilder parta 
of Yellapnr and Hallydb The word Dhangar is generally derived 
from the Sanskrit dJtniu a cow. They keep both butiUloes and 
Cows. Tho names in common use among men are, BAbya, Piirsiya, 
Kuditri, PirAji, Halutji, lihavini, an*! Ninj'a; ami among women, 
Narid, Koini, Sau, tiauga, Go<lu, S:ltu, and Bdija. They are said 
to have come to lOlnara from tho Bombay Karniltak. Tho 
men are short and dark. Their home speech is Manlthi but they 
in Hpeak K:liiarcse. They live iu huta with walla of wattle<l reeds 
_ id i-oofs thatched with straw. The only furniture is polm-lt-af 
mats, brass lamps, earthen and copper pots, and low wooiluu stools. 
Their common food is rice and rd/ji, but thoy also eat tiesh. Tlieir 
'holiday dishes arc rice, bread, meat, curry, and sweet giniel. They 
are not good cooks. The men wear the loincloth or a waistcloth, a 
blanket on tbnir shoulders, and a headscarf or ritmdl. They wear no 
sacrt-'d thread. Tlio women wear the IkxIico and the robe falling 
from the wowtlikea petticoat and with the upper end drawn over the 
shoulder and breast. They buy fresh clothes once a ^'ear, and have 
n spare suit for special occaaions. They are dirty in their habits, 
but thrifty, honest, kindly, and hardworking. They keep a special 
br.'.'l of cows and buffaloes known as Dhangars' bunaloea and cows, 
/j'.i*<!//a/ W/fWWand D/wiviz/ftrifdia, which are the largest cattle in 
lv:uiuru, They allow the calves to drink the greater part of the 
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milk. The rest thoy lu&kc into clarifieU butter and store H 
holes in tlie earth, which are opeued only when hatt«r-dt 
come to liny. Tlmir male hutihloftB are vnry pc>\v< 
(Icnmnrl V^y the people of the coast for ] ■ 
&ud drawin<; load». In the fair season t i 

supplyinff the people with manure for which they are paid in ^. 
Durinjj; the rainy weather (June-October) they jfo to S*iariin 
3^ukii in Goa territory where is a large stretch of paisturv Um*L 
men graze the cattle and the women busy thezDselvea in 
Children b^n to help thutr parentis when about seven veara 
Tliey are a well-to-do cUss. Th«y rank with Gaulis and OoT 
A family of five spends about 128. (Ra (>) a month. TbPl 
worship all village and other ordinary Hindu gods, otfi-rin^ bl< 
sacriiices to the female powers or afudiis, and having great faith 
soothsaying and in Ute power of evil and other spirits. The int 
ago of girls is bfttweeu ten and twelve, and of lK)y3 Ijet ^^ vn 

and tweiity-Kve. Widow luarrioge and polygamy are . 
polyandry is unknown. The details of their ceremonies do uul diJ 
from those of the MorAthi&s of the Bombay Kamjltak. They bai 
a headman called budiunt under whose presidency social du^i 
ar« settlefL They occasionally sufler soverftly from cattle di^ 
and are not well-to-«lo. They do not send their boys to school. 

Gatllis or KoNKANiCowiiERns. with in IJWl a strength of nhoiiti 
thousoud.are found iu Kdrwdr, Sii-si.Sidddpur, HaJiy &1. and Vellipntj 
Tliuy Hoem to have come from the Bombay Deccan as their family 
U Vithoha of Pandharpur. and their home tongue is MarAthi. Tlwt 
surnames are. Pntln.Oujir, Katie, and Kahle. The Usual names of \ 
are, Bdba, Itu, GopAl, R&ma, Hondu. ondKusht; am) of wn 
Pandari, Lakshmi, Bdija, Dvfirki. Rukmiii, and Sj'iju. B<.tli 
and women are tall, wheat-coloured, and 8tn>ng. Tlioir 
speech Ls Mar^thi ami with otliers they talk n rough Kd,nai 
They live in small houses with wattled reed walls aud thatcl 
roofs. Their every -day food is rice, millet, and pulse; hut they 
fish and fliish and drink liquor. Thiy are not good cook.", th< 
great dainties being tamarinds and chillies. Tim mm shave 
head and face except the top-knot and mou'stache. I'hcy wear lh« 
waisteloth. a short coat, a headMcarf , and a silver girtlle, « 
on their sliouldcrs a wallet for money, tob«ceo, and betel l^i 
nuts and lime. The women wear a cfark-red Marithi rolie 
keep their hair carefully oiled They are hardworking, sober, «o<l 
thrifty. They live near towns, keeping buflTaloes, tilling sma 
patches of ground, and selling the produce of their dairiua The) 
are a well-to-do people, and rank next to Manith^ In thci oerij 
morning both men and women are busy milking their hntTaloca.] 
After clearing the cow-shed, between six and seven, they start to. 
sell milk, curds, and butter. Tlicy take their breakfast about niiwj 
and from eleven to four are busy in the dairy. After four thry 
again go to sell milk. Children of seven begin to help tlieir 
parents by herding cattle. A family of five spends about IH, 
(Rs. 7) a month. They arc a religious people, emploj-ing BrAhinoMJ 
to perform their ceremonies, worshipping the \illago gods, aiulV 
keeping all local holidays, having faith in soothsaying, witcl 
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and the power of oviJ spirits. Girly arc married between nine? and 
ekveu, and boyu between fourteen aiid sixtt>ou. Tliuy Imrii tlieir 
dead and mourn ton dayn Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised ; and polyandry is unknown. An hereditary 
hfiuhnaii called buUwmt settles their social disputes with the help 

a council of castemeiL l^ey are better off than Dhaiigars and 

the whole ai* well-to-da 

Oollars or KAnahese Cow-keepers, naraberiug about 350, aro 
mud in small numbers above the Sahyddn.% e&pccially in Sirsi 
id SiddApur. AcoDrrling lo Buchanan they art* partly of 
™elu<,'n and partly of Karndtak descent,* and claim Krishna, tho 
eighth incarnation of Vishiui, as one of th(?ir ca-ste. In north 
Maisur the chief fturnamcs of the Telugu Collars are, Mut'sarlu, 
Brindo, Mola, SatlalavauJn, Pcrindalu, and Torolc.' Marriage 
between persona of the same stock is forbidden. In K&nara tho 
names in common use amon^ men are, Shikka, Ira, Tiumia, 
Tigla, Bomanna, Nilga, and Bnruj and among women. Irantma;, 
Hangammn, Sannamma, Nf^^anmia, Shivnnnna, an<l Putamma. 
They are divided into Gollars proper. Kemper-goHars, Ur-gollars, 
Ka<l-golIars, HjU-goUars, and Hrtv-gollars, who neither eat together 
nor intermarry.-^ The m«n are ilark, stout, and Hti*oiigIy ma^le ; 
and the women though dark are well-ma<le and have good featnres. 
Their home tongue is Kftnarese. Thoy live in one-st«rie<l houses 
with mud walls and thatched roofs. Their ordinary diet is rice, 
nplit pulso. and dried tish, and they eat fowls, sheep, and deer, and 
drink litjuor. They are moderate eaters, very fond of chillies, but 
not good cooks. The men wear the waistcloth, the shouldercloth, 
and thif h(<adscarf ; and the women the tuIh! hanging liko a kirtlo 
frum tho waist to the knee with the upper end drawn over the head. 
They wear a tM>'Uco with a back and short sleeves, and goM hair 
ornaments, earrings, and necklace. They are clean, thrifty, kindly, 
and orderly. They were formerly noted for tlu-ir hone.Hty in 
yiug (government treasure.* In North Ktinara they are chiefly 
luabaudmeu and milk and butter sellers. They are well-to-do and 
ik next to huHlmudmcn. Tlioir daily life does not diffor from 
that of other husbandmen. A family of live spends about Ids. 
CBs.5) a month. ThHirehief giwls are, Krishna, Shiv under the t«;rrilile 
xorm of Kdlbhairav.and Parvati. Thtjy pray to the ordinary Hindu 
goiis and goddenses, ofiVring blood sacrifices to mothers or female 
powers, and employing Shrivaishnav Brdhmana whom they greatly 
respect They beUevu tliat after death good men become g<«la, and 
boa mnn devils. They know nothing of the transmigration of 
the *>ul. Though none of them wear the ling, their Hpiritual guide 
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* Mr. llice (Myflor, I. 33'J) <livi>lca the Mjraor Ooliu. who are numarons in nnrth 
Muisitr, into Viikiils or YAilArkuk, KiUris, KkViUligiu, KAdn Golliu, Kuri GoUas, 
Gopdlfl. aiid Namlii VuDBikaa. 

* Ittitiliauan (Mymir, I. .147) «>>'» aU were Knnc<l and h«Id tiienaAlvtui bauml to ilia 
in dtffvBco of tlieir tnisl^ If one of & liantl was proved to b«*« crabenled moiuiy 
entmstotl to liiiii tho hon'I of the baiiJ woiit to tho Daarest inagiitrst« and gaioMi 

fioavc to nhbut him. Mr. ILice [Mysor, I. 33*^) uya, tbey were fambu Cor thfliff 
riut«K"^ i" c«iT>'iiig trcMuru. 
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iH Malayeshvar SvAini, who is a Lingdyat and lives at MipaksH 
about fourteen iiiileH north of DtMlda-Ballapur in Maibur. llK-y 
marry their Haughtors between nine anrl twelve and their wuw 
between fifteen and twenty. Girls continue inai-riabl« uftcj they 
come of age. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed aaJ 
practised The women are hartlworking and aro i-arcly a Ininieo 
to their husbands, who when rich often have from two t^^ s.ncn 
wives. They bury their dead. Their funeral and otI)er cer-^' 
do not differ from those of the Lingiyats. They have hei^ .: 
headmen called goltigartu who settlo social disputes. In cu^. , 
adultctrj' tlm hea^lmnn and four elderlv men of the caste caII llie 
ailuiteress l*fore them, rebuke her for her ilUliehaviour, ftnd if fJw 
shows sign of repentance advise the htisband to take her Iwck ; 
otherwise sho is divorced Trifling ofi'ences are condoned by a 
caste-foast. Uost of them do not send their children to school W 
a few can read and write K^narcse. 

Kurubars or Suephehds, numl)enng aljout 1200, aro found in 
Sirsi, Sidddpur. and YclMpur.' Tlie name comes from the Kfinanao 
kuria sheep. They are said to have come to Kdnara from OhitAMiu^ 
in Maisur. Thinr surnames are. An©, Hdl, KoUi, Nelli, Silmaut, Kuta. 
Asil, and Murhindu. The shrines of their family goddesHea are at 
MuhilAd, Chandragntti, Uchangi, Haldava, Shlkirpur. and Gtri in 
Maisur. The common names of mcnare. Mallappa, 1 ' i 

and Tirkappa; and of women, Gimga\^a, Nagawa, In 
Mallavva, and (Jaurnvva. Marriage between families with ih> 
surname is forliidden. They belong to the important cU;. 
shepherds, who, under the name of Kumliars in Kiinaroso and d 



1 SirW.Ellint (1860 Jour EUi. Snc. Txintl. I. 104. 110) makot the Knrn>wir«rno'^ 
tlte most importnnt elemcnta in the early popaUtion of HoDtb India. T'l 
Knruial>&rn in Tamil an<l McLluviili, a« KutuImts in KiniiresB, ami arc ' 
of tho MardthiU aud Uuiivr ludiauik 8om« in Makbir txv bondamea, ' 
Mailru Karnitok bred nonM luiil Mn'ed u troopers io tbe Marflt)i>ani< 
timoi ID Uie ewt EaniAUk tbey are said to have fonu«d a fedctiJ c< 
twuiity -fonr Btutea, to have been converted to Budtlliiiuii, to bavu gninod nmcn 
tl)o oris, aiul to have been uvortbrowii by a Chnla king of Tanjor in tb« i 
sixth century. Sir W. Elliut uoticos tlist their trcthfulneiia ia proro-btal. i 
and other groanda h(! u-ouldtracftaflniinoctiOQ between tlir KumlNvre an-l tht^s 
of Bengal, and tbruunh the i^nth^s with the Abirs or Abhira. He thinlu tb 
the pi»}>le M-lio buncd in mde stotM tomba. Mr. Taylor (MadrsA i. Lit. an 
Vllt. 2til) Muc^i^itA that oome or the Suiith Indian tlyuastiea who chtim Io be ' 
may W Br&hmaniHcd Kunibara. The Kunibara have a special interest in Kai 
aa aoema poBsiUc, Kadamba. the name at two of thu IvoiHiig dynavtira o( )'- 
(A.D.aOO-400andA.i>.70o-ISOO)iii a Brithmaninwlfdi-m ofKufMbar. Mr. Ric4> 
L 3^) describes the Kurubftn of MaLaur an &mitucronB class soattered over tl!> 
pronnce. They are of two main iliviKimia, ]lMtdi--KurubarB and Komltan i^r.<prr. 
Among the HulMlivisiona art- HL-^ade^t, A idu-varohdda-Bila, Higum Kula, Hftvaati 
Kula, SaoBaniA Kula, Teddala K'ms, Atti Kaikkana, Halu KoruM, Han.li' K.miluL 
Dhangn, Hambali Kunilm, Kaiikaiytuin JAti, Iluiida NuUm. He notiocH < f 
that Kumban stretch as tar aoath as tbo Xilcprie where they are feareii 
Ib Coorg he mentions five classes, Kambalis or l>lankKt-wca\ers, I:U1' 
Bettas or hillmou, JvaHsorbuuvymt-n, audKslduB.(L>itto, III. 206). tiiu\i 
IL 138) deaoribw tbe Ead Kurabar» of sontb Maiaur as dark and weak, ^ 
mops liod a few raga for clothes. They were famtnia for their honesty 
«(mrs^iodriTiQsoff>*-ild olephaDtab}' rushing up to thorn and botditi|t a i : .. 
io their fnoas. The Sooth Ksnora retoma for 1800 (Bnchanan, III 7) show < ' 
Kamlian cattlo-drivera and dealers. Thoy seem to have been numerous in ' 
the older writers call the Goa husbandmen Coninibina or Kummbis as if tht-y vmt* 
of tbe shepherd rather tluut of tho Kunbi CMtc. Smv Linnchot's Nsrigatimi, 77. 




lurDmV'flra in Tamil and Malayali, form a large fwjction of the 
poimlation of Southcra ludio. Their house god is Bii-appa who is 
represonttiU by a ling and has a shrine in every Kurub village. 
Thi' K:lnara Kurulw kt-ep acluse connection with their parent 9tock 
in Mfti.ttir. They are <U\ndetl int*) Hanihi Kunil«ru, Uune Kuruboru, 
and Hathikankandavaru, who eat together but do not int«.;rmarry. 
Both nion an<l women are short and istmngly made. Their hometonguc 
is KAiiarese, They live in lines of small one-storied houses with 
niud or Htone walls and thatched or tiled roofs. Their every-day 
food is cooked and strained rice, ragi, vegetables, fish, and most 
animal food except beef and \'illnge pig.^ They smoke Indian hemp 
or gdnja and are very fond of palui-juici; and whey. They are 
mfMlcrate tuiter«, but poor cooks. Thu iimn wear a very narrow 
waiMtcloth which thpy fohi tightly round the waist, a country 
blanket woven by themselves, and a headscarf. Their ornaments 
arc silver ond gold earrings, girdles, and finger rings. The women 
wear the robe with the skirt hanging from the waist and with the 
upper end d^•aw^l over the head like a veil, and a bodice with a 
back and short sleeves in loose folds. Some women on going out 
wear a blanket on t.h<^ir shouKIers drawing the upper ends across the 
bosom and tucking them into the folds of the robe. Besides the 
mgns of married life, the nose-ring glass bangles and lucky necklace, 
they wear gold and silver ornaments aud (lowers ia their hair. 
Their clothes are maile in the hand-looms of Alaisur and Dh^rwAr. 
They are dirty in their habits, but hardworking, sober, and kindly. 
According to fcuchanan they were foi-raerly .shepherds, khandakara 
or hill militia, allavayia or armed attendants, and attcheyavuru or 
past mfs.se ngcr.s.= As, especially duiing the rains, the climate of 
kdnara is fatal to sheep and as there is no demand for military 
service, almost all now live as blanket-weavers, cart-drivers, and 
, husbandmen. The women are hardworking, digging ploughing 
and doing all field work Unities minding the house. They buy 
•wool fi-om MaUnr 8hepher<l8 of their own caste who come to 
KAnara during April am! May. Their blankets, which fetch Is. ^d. 
to 2». (10 anjt, ' Re, 1) are much in demand among cultivators, who 
Use them in all seasons, in the cold weather as coverlets at night 
aud in the wet weather as cloaks. Besides weaving blankets they 
till and work as field-laboui'ers, the men earning 6(2. (4 ant.) and 
the women Zd, (2 arm.) a day. Their busy season lasts from June 
to November and their slack time from December to May. They 
earn enough for their maintenance. They rank with Gaulis and 
Oollars. Men women and children above seven work from 
daybreak to sunset, cleaning sorting and spinning wool and 
weaving, or the men drive cai-ts, or both men and women work in 
the fields. A family of five spends about 14«. (fia. 7) a month. 
Their chief g&ls are Birappa and Battedevaru, and their chief 
goddess is Yellamma. The ministrants in the shrines of these 
deities are Kuruljs of their own class and rank. On the days sacred 
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to tliose ileitiefi thoy propitiate tbem hy offoring fowls mnd 
kilk-U in some foruJit or on the Ijank of a sti'eam or poTi<l \v!i.; 
tlie deity in suppotH}<L iu dwell. The tlesb of t)ie victiuin I • 
be eaten by washcnuen. or barbers. On ordinary doys tli' - 
are worwbimwd hy otreriug fruit and flowers and by wavinj :_ 
lamps and burning incense before tbem. Tlie spiritei of m-iu wbo 
die uniiiurricd called virkan oi'e held in greut rci^jruct ami fur. 
Their frieiuUhip is Mougbt by yearly offuringd of red clotli, ruolsaMa 
Mid cocoa-kcmel. If theHo otferings are forgotten the spirib 
of the nnmarried are believed -to send pc^ilence ainon^ menjyid 
ttbeep and to diHturb people by dreauis and nightmai'us.' 
beruditaiy Teacher is a Lmgiiyat pnc«t called Hovansiddeahi 
whoHc liuud-quai-ters arc at Sfirur near Kiilgau Pattau in 
He visits the Kurubar villages evurj' year and in return for 
dnng ashe^ or vibhul rcccivua pre8ent8 of money and A\t_Nl fees 
marriage and other cei'vmonitvi which are collectcil for him 
agcntfl. Neither the Teacher nor hiit agent takes any part in ih< 
cereniouic*!. Though they believe in the Ling^yat reli^on i 
ha^e u Lin^^iiyat Toachor tboy aro not aIlowt»l to wear tho li 
GirU continue uianiahlu after they reach woiuanhooil Tboy 
be divorctid only for adulteiy with luw-caate men. Adalterei-, 
widows, and girls who fail to find husbands are free to consort wi( 
men of all except tho impure castea, with whom they Hw 
concubines. These women arc colled Kattigarua or concul 
Though scorned by rcguliir wives they are not put out of 
and UiuJr childi-eu marry with the children of pure Rnrnt 
Polygamy is pi-actised Adnltiiy is ofton detected but divorce isrwe 
as the wives are useful workers, and because a man wlio pubi a««x 
his wife is despi^xl unions he gives a caste-feast and |>erKua(b^s ij 
Teacher to speak to his eoste-fcllows iu bis favour. Tliuir nian-in^'» 
are celebrated with the help of the village JoiahL A Jangam prit?! 
attends, but does not oflieiute though he receives a fee. They l-crr 
th(>ir de-ad in Lingttyat fashion and do not mourn. Their hcrtrdiury 
headmen are called gaiulds \vhethi;r tliey are village pdtlts or i\<-i- 
They have power to call meetings of the caste and to settle brt-iiAi 
of cJUHto rules with the help of the men of the easto. 1 
employment is steady, but poorly paid. They do not send ii> 
boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

Fishermen included ten classes, with a sfcrengtli of 22.183 
whom H,5H4 were males aud 10,599 females: 
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A'mbigS numbering about. 3000, arc foxmrl along the coast in 
KArwai', jUikoIa, Kumto, and Uoudvar. Tim word dmhig is duxiveil 
from the Sauskrtt antbu, water. Tlio Anibign are both sea uud 
river-faring ptwple, fishermen, sailors, and litter- carriers. Tho 
common names omonf? men aru, Jotti, Kitna, Timmappa, Durgu, 
UhoAti, Honnapp, Venkn, ManJQ, Itadka, Uovind ; ami among 
women, Mari, Devi, Sukri, Sanui, Oauri, Honni, Jetti, Putti, Subbi, 
and Mh^ti, They have no sumamca. Their family goddeas is 
QoDgo of Ganji^^'aU near Aukola. Unlike Khfknds, Ilorkontras, 
and Bbpis, who throw the circular hand-nut from tho level of tbo 
«lbow, Ambigs throw the net from aUivt; the head. In other 
respects they are much alike. Both men and women are dark, Hhort, 
and sturdy. Tlieir home speech is Kfinareae. Tliey live in .small 
one-storied housea with mud walls, thatched i-oofs, and front yarda, 
with a centra! basil plant. Their every-day food m rice, rdffi, and 
fifih, and they eat fowLs, slieep, goats, and most wild animals except 
the bixon. They are i^reat eatei's, tlicir favourite feast being roa.st 
fiHh and palm-beer. The men shave the head and face exctipt tho 
top-knot and monstache, ond wear the loincloth, the shouldercloth, 
and the headscarf. Tlie women wear the robo drawing the upper 
end ovtfr the laii Hlioulder and then throwing it Itack over tho 
riglit slioulder. They wear no bodice. Besides the marriage 
aose-ring necklace and gl&ss wristlets, women wear gold silver or 
brass nose-rings, earrings, necklaces, wristlets, and finger and too 
ring'). On grand occasions and on holiday's they wear yellow and 
white flowers. They are centle, simple, and hardworking, but 
nt^ither sober nor thrifty. They are Bohermen, .sailors, and palauquln- 
K-anTS and go to sea in small canoes with an outrigger or uldndi, 
a light block of wood (about 6'x I'x l')hung horizontally from two 
poles fixed across tho Vioat. The owners of boats and nets take 
thoir castemen into nartnerslup, tliemsclvos holding tho place of 
Undid or captain ana taking an extra share of the protluce as hire 
for their boats and nets. Their nets ai-e of hemp. New nets oro 
boiled in a mixture of water and lime for a day and a uight, and 
afterwards .soaked in a strong decoction of Tenuinalia or imdii bark. 
This is repeated at least once every ten days. The notit are of four 
kimls, 6rt«, rrfm^wn, yendi or d&nd^al, and hdtjdl or kaihoU. Tho 
hide nets are large pyramid -shaped bogs, about fifteen feet brood 
at the mouth and forty feet long, with lead weights all round and 
meshes whidi grow smaller towards the buttom uf the pocket where 
the ends are made fa.st. Tliey are tie<l to .stakes driven into tho 
muft In driving them into the mud the stakes are kept upright 
by passing a rope through a hole in the point, and, when the point 
tonches the bottom, forcing the stake down by working it backwards 
and forwards. Each net has three ropes of coir. One of these 
ropes at the upp«;r bonier is tied to tlie stake opposite tho nets 
ami the other two ropes fasten the ends of the lower part of the 
net to two stakes on either side. Thi.s keeps the mouth of the net 
open and stretches it out facing the current Before the tide turns 
the nets ore taken up, the &b picked out, and the net again set 
facing the fresh tidal current. Tlie rd-m/Hin neLs ai-c plain, from six 
to ten feot broad, and from thirty to fifty long,witJi Urge moshes and 
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wooden floats on one side and load onr iron weights on the 
They arc spread in about thirty feot of water and tut the upper i 
has Hoats ami the lower is weighted, they keep upright, and the 
tha't swim acainsfc them get entanglcti. and are picked oH" by tW 
fishers who keep close to the nets pulling thftm up and hi ' 
down when thcj see that a tish is caught. The^e nets ai 
only for large sea fish. TIic yendi or ddn^jdl net ia liku 
I'dmpan, except that it has no wooden fioata and that the mes! 
are small. They have two upright poles fastened at the aides i« 
sen'e as handles, and are laid down in about five feet of wata» 

f)tilled landwards and haulwJ up by the handles. The hdtjdi <g 
iand-nt:t is like the bale except that it is much smaller and h 
cord fastened to the pointed end. Tlie Usher ties the cord ta 
right hand, and laying part of the net on his right and part 
left arm. raises it above his head and jerks it from hiui eo i 
drops all round evenly into the water. In working the yendi 
htitjdt two men sometimes run splashing towards the &iher, hoi __ 
between them a rope with slips of tender cocoauut leaves faatea 
to it to fright^tn the fish towards the nets. As paIaiiquin-1 
Ambifjs are paid Qd. to 9(i (4-6 aiis.) for a stage of nine mi 
They dislike carrj*ing pnlanquins. \\Tien bearers are wanted 
headman of the village or the jruimlatddr is told. Ho calk on 
of the leading fi.shermen to supply the required number and 
sends the men whose turn it is to go. Some of the men 
employed in the ditfereut branches of Government service 
messengers and torch- liearers. The women help the men iu 
nets and spinning hemp. They also carry fish in baskets, 
are not well off, but are above want. They rank with Mo^ 
Gabits, and other fishing classes. Most K4rA'dr Ambiga wor 
husbandmen and uuskilltHl laboiurers, thmr daily life not di ~ 
from that of Konkn^. Fiuhers put to aea on bright or moot); 
nights with the rising of the moon and return when it seta. 
do not go to sea on moonlcas nights, but catch small fish d 
the day and fiiih with palm-leaf torche-s in the river.s at t _^ 
In (lark nights tliey sometimes make a loud noise by striki 
the oars against the gunwales of the boat, ncttingthe fish oh thi 
come to the surface to sec what the noise means. Daring the 
months and in rough weather during the fair season they 
in the rivers. The palanquin -bearers go to work when requi 
and return home after the end of their stage. Sailora are empi 
only from November to the end of April. Dnring the 
aeoson they pass their whole time on board their boats except 
they come homo for a day or so when their vessel happens 
near their village. When prevented from going out by tne weath 
the men weave nets and prepare fishing-Uuea. A family 
spends about 14*. (Rs. 7) a month. They worship all viltaM 
and goddesses, the object of their Rpocial veneration being j ' 
the spirit of an unmon-iod Br^dimau. amvui or a \'illage 
and boiiu an unfriendly spirit to whom they ofier goats and tow 
Their chief holidays BxoSnimga in Marcli, Atiliddi ekdikiHft> '<" J 
It^drli'paumima iu August, Daara in October, and If 
KaHik ekddaeki in November. Their roligiooa Teacher is Urn ;:> 
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saH of the Shrin^ri monaatcry to whom they par tithes ac^iording 
their means. Thoir fainilj- priests are Joishis ami Ha\ig bkats, 
rho perform all their ceremonies at birth marriage aud deatii, 
id are much respected. Infant marriage, widow maiTiage^ and 
>lvgamy arc allowed and practised, and for ten days they mourn 
leir dead, whom they either burn or bury. They connider that 
ic inipxirity caused by a birth or a death, after a certain number 
of days, can be removed by cowdunging tlie floor of the hou»e anil 
drinkuig water called iirth brought from tlie family pricat. For 
four (la}'8 in the month their women keep separate, bathing and 
chanjinng their clothes at the end of the time. Aa with most 
Hindus, when a woman is near her confinement, part of the front 
vLTunda is enclosed ns a Ijnng-in room. If the cnild is a boy the 
miffi CLTemony is perfonnod on the sixth day and if it is a girl 
on the fifth. Between the sixth and the eleventh day the family ■ 
prie.st is askeil to find whether the time of birth js lucky or 
unlucky, Slight elements of ill-bick can be removed by gifts of 
rice, cocoanuts, and money to the family priest. In liad cases, when 
the child seems likely to bring ill-luck on the family, it is given 
to aOT one who is willing to adopt it, as the ill-luck does not affect 
the foBter-parents. Unlucky Ijoya are geuerally fostered by 
caste people and unlucky girls are liought by ifancing- girls or 
courtezans. But the provisions in the Penal Code against selUng 
children to be brought up for immoral purposes {Sections 372,373) 
have of late greatly checked this practice. On tlic twelfth day 
relations and neighbours arc treated to a dinner, and the child la 
namt^l by the t^ldest male in the hou.se. After it is iiame<] the child 
is laid on the lap of the eldest woman in the house, who putfl it in 
the cradle whicn is i-ocked by women singing songs. ^Iien tho 
child is about three years old its cars arc pierced, and gold silver or 
copper rings ai'e put in tho holes. Girls are married between nine 
an<l twelve, and hoys between sixteen and twenty. The wedding 
ceremony lasts five da}T(. On tlie eve of the %vedding day tho 
parents of the bridegioom, after worshipping the family gods and 
giving a caste feast, s*.'ud to the bride heitA leaves, l^etelnuLs, 
tobacco, and flowerri. Tlie bride Li decked with the flowere, and 
the leaves, nuts, and tolmcco are handed to the gnosis. Early on the 
mamage morning the bride and bridegroom in their houses arc 
rubbed with tui*meric paste and bathe<I in warm water by married 
women callc<l sacdekins who sing Kiinaresc song& The bridegroom 
is ilres-sed in u waisteloth, shouldercloth, and headscai-f of 
white slightly tingt^l with turmeric water and over the scarf the 
marriage coronet is bound tight to the brow ; the bride wears a 
rol>e called kirgi worn like a petticoat, a shouldereloth worn like 
a mantle, and a chaplet of pith flowers calle<l a lotus or kamaL 
The bridegroom takes in his hands a couple of betel leaves and 
a cocoanut, and, bowing to tho sweet basil plant, starts for the 
bridtVs with a party of guests accompaniwJ by ea*ile-women 
chanting KAuarese songs. On the way, whether by day or night, 
the britlegroom is sheltered by a palmyra-leaf umbrella held by 
a brother-in-law or other near kinsman. On reaching the bride's 
be 18 otitred water to wash his feet, and led to a raised seat in the 
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eoarfcyard which is roofed with cocoanut tesvcfl. The britk k 
onco nroaght oat by h' * '&! undo or <x>ilsjr aiwl «jt 

Lin- liri«U'^jooni ou the ■ i*j of a cloth curtain which 

liy tWit lueii. The priest n.'i»witH tcxtto till the* lucky i 
the curtain i.s dragged to one side. Theu the £aiui]i> ^ . - . 
the bride and bn'Tcgroom a ffarluid of flowers who tliroir 
round each other's neckit, and the father of the briiie pour» 
on their haiKU which are held joined by the bride's mother, 
mother of thu bndeg^rooiu, if her husband is Hv-iii<', or if i: 
near female relaiiou, coiiie.s forward and fostvus the locky 
on the briilu'fl neck, while the maternal uncle tiea t4^)gct 
ewls of the bride and bridc^oom's garmeuta. &[&iTie«I 
shower rice on their heatls and wave lighted Uunps round 
faces. The guests are foaate^l tlie next day, and. after iVv- ■ 
bride and bridegroom with a party of guests go to the brii 1 
whfu^ they are again feastAiJ. On the fouilh day the jMur l-^^U 
in tarmonc w^ater and play at (mMh and evens with U'tvluok 
the gucstei looking on and applaniUng the winner. VTittn Uw 
gamea ore over lUoncr is eorved and the party return to tb* 
brido's house and remain there till the evening of the fifth, when Ui» 
bride is formally made over to the bridegroom's paront«(. wbor'' " 
homo with the bride and bridegroom. Thiit ends the tnAr: 
ceremony, but on every great holiilay during the first y 
marriage the couple are invited bj' the bride's parents \\ 
come of ago the puberty ceremony is performed by dri 
girl in a new robe and tluwcrs and giving a feast to tht.* w^^.^^ 
the caste. Ou the eleventh day relations and neighbours aru f£ 
A pttrson of the sex and age ot the deceased t^ fed and prt 
with a suit of clothes. This is repeatotl every thirtieth day durinH 
the first twelve months, and after the first year the spirit i 
tlje army of tlie spirits of the diad which are yearly worslurp 
the tiiahillnya pakgha or All Soars day. Their hert»tlitarv ' 
called meiri or buduanl settles all social disputes, his decisi'.-., . ,. 
obeyed on pain of loss of casta Like the KhArvis they have alu 
inferior hereditary officers called kolkdrs who act as the h)mIni(Mi1 
messengers. They are uot well-to-do and neither send tbtii- \*3^i 
to sclioul nor take to new callings. 

Bhois, numbering about 1 1 50, are foniid at KArwAr and Suid 
in K.4rwAr; at ChandAvar in Kumta; and at Murdi>shvar 
HonAvar. They have neither Buruamea nor household gods. 
family gods ore Vcnkatramona of Tirujwitij and Chou'Ii'auit 
Meml*i's of the same family stock do uot marrv. The uami-v 
common itse among men are, Gunya, V'enkta, Yimhnya, Krishi 
Boya.NArAyon, NAgu,I>cvftpi>a, Timma.and Pursu;and omong womc 
Meusi, Omi. Devi, Chudn, Rumi, Sukurli, aud Kusli. They have 
tradition of having been formerly settled in any otlicr part of Indil 
Tliey throw the casting net without swinging it over tht head 
the Ambigs do. The men arc dark, wheat-coloured, short, stnmg, a 
well-made ; and tlie women are like the men, but perhaps sfcoul 
Thuir home spnech is Kanarese. bnt they can also talk Kouki 
Tliey build their dwellings in a cluster on a river liank or on thei 
ahore. They have huts with mud walls and thatchctl roofs, 
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w vomndas, and cowdunged yanls with a basil plant in tlio 

■re. Their breakfast is rice or mgt gruel and Iwilcd fish, and 

dinner strained rico with tish curry and paliii-l>t;trr. They are 

eaters and drinkers of palin-litur. The womuu ai"« fond of 

ing betel Ioave.s and l>etehiuts with tobacco and lime, and 

men smoke cigarettes and pipe*. The men wear the loincloth, 

shouldcrclotb, and the headscarf^ and wrap a piece of cloth 

d the waist. Tlie women wear tlie robe with the ukirt falling 

c u petticout to the knee and tlm nppur end drawn over the 

Bhouldcr.s. Tlicy wear no bodice. BeaideH tlio maniage no«e-ring 

luckv neckhice and glass l>angle.s, thoy wear earrings and tin 

bangles. They are steaily and orderl)', but do not save. They arc 

fishermen and palanqmn-bearors. Some .son'c as messengers in 

revenue offices, as torch -Iwai-ers in village teniplcij, and aa 

ambrella-holderu at marriages. They are not well otf. 'lliey do not 

cat with Aml'igs or any other class of fiahera. Tlii-ir daily life doiw 

I not dlifer from that of other K&iiari3Re-s[)oaking fishermen. A 

'family of five spends about 1 4s. f Ks. 7) a month . Thoir religion 

ilocs not ditler from that of the Anibign anil HarkantrsA. They 

' wort>lnp all village gods and goddessii's, arc firm l>elievei'8 in 

i witchcraft and sootljsaying, and employ Joisbi, Karbdda, and Uavig 

hhats to perform their Ijirth, nianiagc, and death ceremoniea 

.eir spiritual Teacher is Titty:tch^ri, a Rilmtlnuj Brahman whot^ 

ina'^tery i.s at GovindntJiMittan in North Arkot, to whom they 

,y tithes through his reprosentative the pdrupntya^dr ot Ankola. 

leir customs do not differ from thaso of the Ambigs. They hnve 

.eadman or Imdi-ant who settles social and even fanuly 'iLputea, 

vc the budvant is a mdri or over-head who settles serious caste 

utes. They neither send their children to scliool nor take to 

callings. 

Oabits or Oapits, a class of fishermen numbering about 2500, 
are found in KtinvAr, Knmta, Ankola, anil Konivar. Before tho 
establishment of IJritisli supremacy at sea ( 1 700), and to a less extent 
until 1800 when the creeks and l>ackwat*!rs passed under British 
control, the Gabits canseil serious \o»i\ by their piracies. Tliey a*ld 
the word tdndrl or steersman to thoir names. The names in onfinary 
nseamongmen are, Vithu.SAntaj'ya.Kushna.R^m, B.ipu, Oopdl.Jdnu, 
Timmu, Uo\'ind, Appa, Tukdr&m* Atmdrdm, and Punu ; and among 
women, Veshode, Piirvati, Jdnki.Durgi, Shivu.It^. Lakshrai. Enku, 
and N^gu. Their surnames are Kubal, J^av, Takar, Kamhiu, 
Yeslaskar, and Tari. Perstms bearing the s&mo sum&ucs do not 
intermarry. Rauln^th and ShAnteri of Venf^urla are thoir family 
gcxl and goddess. Their parent stock i.s in Rntiiiigiri and thoy visit 
titeir native places once in two or three years. Kaeh family has a 

f irate god or goddess such as Kdmakshi, Riimndth, Bhavdni, 
k^ati, and Yctil but they have no local temples. There aro 
subdivisions. Both men and women aro strongly made, but 
I vary greatly in size and colour. Their home speech is MarAthi 
mixed with Konkani, and ont of doors tliey .speak Konknni and 
Kdnarese. Thej* live in ono-storied hoxises with mud walls, thatcliod 
toofs, and courtyards. Their furniture consists of nieial water-pots, 
9S lamps, low woodeu stools, benches, straw mats, and earthen 
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DOoVinrir vcissels. Their evoryMlftj* food is ivt'Tt rW snH fvh. Thm 
drink iiinior an«l eat j^aino anil fowlA,anil Hecitkcfl 

BBcriticc to the village gods. The mon w<..i. . 'i-.Hl^.-r-i 

doth, and headscarf, ear aud 6d^>t zmffs, and a 
The women wear the fuU Marathl robe the skirt drawn ' 
the feet and fastened into the waistlnnd V>eliind, and : ^nil 

drawn over the shoulder and across the breast They wn-as r. ^ol 
with a back and short slecvos. Besides the marriago notsc-ring h 
neckJaco and glass bangles, they wear carringu necklaces 
wristlets. They have a store of cloLbes for hoLidaj wear. They i 
hanlworkinii; and l>old sailors, and well behave^l except that thty i 
eoincwliat given to pilfering their cargoes. Their hereditary call 
is sailing an<l catching tixh. They go to sea in native l>oatH. gen* 
with crews of a captain orfrttwi^/and four seamen. Bo-' 
sailorgeta I«.(8a"s.) for a trip that takes four days, an. 
geta return cai^ the sailors ore paid U. (H nns.) more. The ca| 
IS paid double the wage of an onlinary seaman. When engaged I 
the day a seamauH dauy wage is Gd. (4 mu.). Ah fiHhors the i ' 
Vim the Mime nets as the Ambigs. Fitih are caught dt— ' 
whole year except when the sea is too rough. Fi-sh < 
rivers are sold in the country by the Gal>it women wli 
the streets and lane* with head-loads of tish. They tii 
Bca fish caught either by the hook or in nets. Some of tiie etca ti^i 
are preserved, and a n-gular trade in dry tish is carri«>'l i.ritwl 
Musahu/ins and Native Christians, who buy it in large 4^ 
and B«nd it up-country. They arc now peaceful subjects mi ;;i ■i 
neighbours, many of them owning tishing boats and trading craft-j 
They rank with Mogcrs and Ambigs next to the cultivating cJ 
A faiully of live «pen"U about l*t. (I^. 7) a month. They wo 
all Brdhmon and \Tllage gtxls, but their principal deity is Villwt 
whose shrine is at Fandliarpur. 'lliuy are Snu l)e]ieverB In 
spirits, in the spirits of the dewl, in sootlmaying, and in aoT 
They go to Fandharpur on pilgrimage, offer blood sacrififus 
and flowers to village gods, and employ Joishi Karh^da and Uai 
Brdhmans. They marry in their own encite. Giils are marrii' 
bui'ore they come of ago. Widow marriage and polygamy 
allowed and practi.scd. rlxcept tlie poorest familicH they burn t 
dead. Their birth, marriage, and death ceremonies do not Si 
from thoHO of the Ambigs. They have an hereditary hcadouaj 
called budoanl, who settles social disputes \sith the help of the 
of the caste, and whose decisiuns ore enforced on pain of ioes 
caste. They have bogim to send their boys to scaooU, but 
not taken to any new callings. 

Harakantras are a cla^ of BHhermen, nnmliering about 
fnunil at Ktirwdr and Bingi in Kilrwdr ; in Ankola ; at S&nikal 
Kumta, H&lkar, Oudeaiigdi, Hitmi, and K^d.1 in Kumta ; and 
Honivar, Haldipur, Karki, Muiki, Murdebhvar, and Bhatkal iaj 
Honuvar. The name »eems to come from the Kauarcsc hurikarl^tn] 
a maker of cocoa tibrc ropes which is one branch of thuir wt 
They liavc no tra<^lition of any home except Kisiara. '11 
faoxily god is Venkatramana whose shrines are fi>und in aln 
all Ibeir villages. They have no surnamoa. The names of men 
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svai'sa, Ira, Mliasti, Ganpu, Kotru, Cheniia, Thii^a, BanDa> 
livappa, aaid Hosba ; and of women, Devi, Kanni. Gauri, Durgi, 
ingi, Man, Nigti, MhAsti, and Shivi. They are dark, iuidJIe-»izcd, 
ld stoutl}' luado, with round featorea Most of the womeu are dark, 
it some art' fairer aiid shorter than the men. Their home toufrue 
Jinarese, but some talk Koukaiii and lliiidustaui. They live in 
U one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs with 
verandas and yards with a basil plant in the centre They take 
j-gruel in the morning, rrf^i-gruel at noon, and rice and fish curry 
night. They oat Hesh when they saci-ifice during Vaara in 
)cU>U;r, at the bhind or hook-swin^ng fuslivals, and at any other 
time if it happens to l>e cheap. Both men and women drink palm- 
jaice in the evening. Their favourite feast is paint-iuicc and roast 
fish. Tlieir dress docs not differ from that of tlie Ambigs. Khdrvis, 
«nd Bhoiu. They aro hardworking and thriftier tlian other 
Kdnarcso-fipcaking fishermen. They catch fish like the Ambigs, and 
work aa sailors aud as palaiuiuin-bearers. Some who ai-e natives 
of Kumta are well-to-do owning cargo boats. Tlie rest earn enough 
for a maintenanca They do not cat or marry with other fishers 
though they resemble them in appearance dress and customs. A 
family of five spends about Its. (lis. 7) a month. They roverenco 
aU Brdhman gods and have a special regard for Somnath, Mariamma, 
And Jatga, of whom Somniith lias shrines at A&hnoti and Mudgeri, 
and Alai-iamma and .Tatga in almost every village. Their religion 
and cu-stomH do not differ from those of the Xmtnga. They employ 
Itivig or Joishi priests to officiate at their marriages which are not 
performed until the sanction of the budvant has been obtained. 
Ou theoccasioo of a marriage the priest hands wicatlut of tlowers 
to thti bride aud bridegroom saying mvadhiin, or take care, on 
which they throw the wreaths round each other's necks. The priest 
ihiA tho tmd» of their garments into a knot and asks the bride*a 
father to pour water on tho right hand.s of tho bride and bridegroom 
wluf.li aio held folded together by the bride's mother. Their 
htwulman or hudraiit presides over meetings of mlult cautcmcn and 
settles social disputes. Before birth, marriage, and otlier ceremonies 
are porformetl the beads of the family go to the hudvant and aak 
his leave. Thoy do not send their boys to school, but arc not a 
falling class. 

Kabhers, numbering 1234, arc found in small numbers In Kumta, 
Honavar, Si*ldiipur, Yelltipur, and Supa. They are also called 
Oangenrnkkalu or Water Children. They ore said to Ite depressed 
Bhois. Their home speech is Kiinarcse. Tho names in common 
oso among men are, Bosva, Dcma, Itjlma, Ranga, Bhima, Iva, and 
Parsha; and among women, CJntti, Bassi, Gauri, Gangi, Bhimi, 
Aod Tuisl Their Mirnamcs are Ganda handmaid, Mash^l torchman. 
Koli l»oatman, and PtUruchoudri singer. Their family gods aro 
Gutiiamma of Banavrisi in Sirsi, Maildrdev of Dh^rwar, Yellamma 
of Parasgad in Belgaura, and Basava and Maridevi of Sirsi. 
*' ' 'i'is with differeut surnames arc hold to belong to separate 
Ills and neither cat together nor intermarry. The men 
uf middlr si/A!, rather ilark, with regular features, strong, 
liar, and iululJigeut The women arc fairer than the men, 
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stont, and roumUftced. The only language thoytalkisKi 
whidb, like Ihu Bai^jigB, thoy spoak in a siiiErint? tone, 
in siuall uiud-wallcd }ionsc8, eowdnnged insteail of whitei 
vdih tiled roofs uud front yards with & basil plant in the 
Their houses are clean and neat llie furniture iudwli 
woo<lcn stools, matH, maitreaaea, broomsticks, brass 
clay cooking vessels, and brass lamptt. Tboy hAve no 
but most families have two or three buflaloes whc»e milk 
in the house and seldom sell. Rico, rugi, and pulse are the 
day food, but, except pork and bocf, they cat fle»h Aaciii 
idols, and drink liquor. They are fair cooka and moderate 
H'ifujf and pilUt are eaten on holidays when tleah and UqDori 
forl'idden. Once a year each family sacriticcs a gtiut or 
to the godde*>s Mari. Thi! carcft«e is brought home, co<dccd 
Bcn'od at a dinner to which friends ami relations arp oal 
Fish is also eaten. The men wear the waistcloth or iVi"!> i' 
white short coat or handi, the shouldercloth or ahul. the he*'- "' 
or fumal, ami samlals. Except the Pdtracliaudri women, wli 
the skirt Itetwetn the feet, the women wear a black or t*:A t ■ 
banging from the waist like a petticoat. All the wonifii drsw tii' 
upper end of the robe over thcjT lioads likt* the Baiij 
toe short-sleeved and backed hodice with ornamental 
uieii wear the moustache and shave the heard and the lieod exc 
the top-knot. The women carefully oil and comb tlioir liair 
tie it in a knot behind the head. Favourite hair ornamente 
evening or holiday wear are the white (lowers of the Ix-trl- 
the leavfs of the ptUhcho plant, and aholi flowers. They keep a 
of clothes for holiday wear of somewhat higher value than 
ordinarily worn. Tlie men wear a plain gold ring in tin* left 
and a silver girdle. The women, besides the marriage nose-i 
necklace and bangles, wear a button earring, a gold necklaeo 

fnhiiri, a silver l>clt called pnilo, silver anklets, gold and eili 
)raeelet8 anil finger rings. The Piitracbandris or sii 
siK-eially fond of jewels. Both men and women rnb tin 
witli cowduug a.-5hcs. Tliey are clean, tcmperftte, hot 
hardworking, and generally well-l>ehavc<l. Tlieir bere<Ut 
calling is kshing, but they work as field labonrere and pet 
ahopkeepurs, dealing in rice and currystuff. Some keep buDoc 
carts for hire. Tlie fairest among the Patrachandri women 
not marry but earn their living by singing and pi' 
They earn enough for their maintenance. They rank ; 
impure cla-sses from whom thev hold aloof, eating only in tlu* 
of Hrilhmuns and tJanjigs. The men take a slight breakfa 
CO to work at sunrise ; they return at noon for dinner, and goi 
bock at one, stay at work till sunset ; they sup about eight 
go to Wl soon after. Women and girls above eight mind Uws 
house and look after the children or go to grind corn or work 
in the fields. This docs not apply to Pfltrnclmndri women, wl^ 
never work out of doorsi. hnt stay at homo cooking or go out 
sing at public enter taiuments. A family of five spends about \{ 
(Kb. 8) a month. They are religious, oflcriiig flowers and fruit 
all local gods and goddesses and blood sacrifices to the goddess 



They respect Brdhrnans but bHow still greater reverence to Banjig 
pri«;.sts callef] nyijas wliom tliey employ to perfonn their reli^oa^ 
ceremonies. Their spiritual Teacher is the head of the liingAyat 
monastery of Clutaldurg id Maisur, to whose agent each family 
pays a yearly contribution of Is. to 2i. (8 ati«.-Rc.l). Thoy keep 
all Baii.ii;4 festivals. They bcliuvc in witchcraft and soothsaying. 
The obji'ot of their special worHliip is Ba«ava whose image, in the 
form of a bull carvwl on a metal plate four or five inches square, is 
kept in their houses for daily worship. They arc bound to marry 
their daughters before thoy como of age. Widow marriage and 
poly<^rny are allowtid and practised. Tliey burn the married and 
bury the unniarriexl dea<l, and do not consiiler death an occasion of 
ffji icing. Their other customt} do not differ from those of the 
liiuijigs. Social disputes are settled by their hereditary villa^ 
headmen or biidvanta. Breaches of rules are punished by fines up 
to 10«. (Rs. 5), the amount being spent on a ca.ste dinner. Though 
they do not send their children to school or take to new callings, 
they at*' int-^IHgent and well-to-do. 

Klia'ilde Kha'rvis or Sword-wearing Sailors, numbering about 
800, are found in wjveral \illage6 in the Hondvar sub-division, 
tspecially at Hondvar. They are probably fishermen who in piratical 
times used to go armed withswortls. The names in common uscomong 
the tuoii are, trayya, Fullaj-ya, Uogu, Toudo, Bhiui, Kom£r, Mur&ri, 
Onnii, Paik, and Bhikaro ; and among the women, Lakabmi, Gauri, 
( '.rv ,iti, and Knrslii. The mtiu add to their namas the words Bhimi, 
iM ta,and Tdndel ; these titles are not taken into account in settling 
marriages. The Rhdude IClidrvis are said to have come from Goa, and 
Kauluiilh of Topdem at Goa Is their family god. Thoy are slenderer, 
Wbiiker, and fairer than the fishing classes. Thoy speak a drawling 
Koitkaiii and >vume also talk Kdnarese. Tlie well-to*do live in one- 
fltorieil houses with mu<l walls, thatched roofs, verandas, and front 
yards. Their common food is rice and fish, but they oat fiesh 
whi^n they sacrilico to the \'illfige gods and when they can afford 
to buy it, and drink liquor. They arcgrcat enters and fond of 
palm-beer, but are not good cooks. Thase who work as boat- 
carfHmfcera wear the waistcloth, shouldercloth, and headscarf. 
Sailors weor the loincloth, a narrow waistcloth, a shoulder- 
cloth, and a headscarf. The women wear the skirt of the robo 
haiiginj; like a petticoat without passing the end back between the 
iw.L They do not wear the bodice. They are liardworking, sober, 
mild, kindly, and well-lichttvcd. Some work as carpenters, especially 
a» I )oat- builders, and some soil coasting craft. Iliey never fish. 
Their daily earnings vary from 9(/. to 1«, (6-8 ans.). A canoe able 
to carry five cwt. takes one man a month to make ; a cargo-boat of 
four tons burthen employs four men for six months ; and one of ton 
tons five men for a year. The carpenters use two kinds of axes 
Uie tfigiii and tho mofJi., a chisel or vinur, a plane or kisuli, a hammer 
or kitdti, a gimlet or hirle, a borer or rum, a saw or Jcharvat, and a 
triangle or maih. The tindnur comes either from the Government 
forests or from timber merchants. Hie longest voyages they make 
are north to Goa and south to Bhatkal. They are chiefly engaged 
iu carrying good^ from liou^vor and Tadri to Guisappa oud 
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K&giL Tho exports from Eamta ace salt and oocoauots ; tK 
import iH rice. The s&Uor's wages are about Sjfii (2^ aau.) 
with fotxl. The women haak rico and make ooir mpc 
unhusked rice 18 brought from incrchants who pay the w( 
10 poondfi of paddy for every 120 pounds thcr hiWK. Three wonua 
working together husk about 7U pounds of rice a day, of witdi 
each woman gets about two poondn worth. To utoke 
they buy cocoannt husks and bury them in mud for aU . 
till the pulp which holds the 6bre together haa rotted. At iW 
end of Uio vear the husks are drawn out, carufuUy washed, and hMl«, 
with wooileu hammers on smooth flat granite stones till the 6t 
aro separated. After this the coir is dried in the Bua and 
into ftimplo twist by taking small qoantitios of the tlbro in 
hand and roUiii}| it on tlio ground. Two roUs aiM twi^ftcd togi 
and joiutd with fi-L^sb twist ut the endii till thu curd Is 150 foet 
It is then rolled into n bnndle a foot and a half long. A womaii< 
make ten bundles in one day. This is worth Gi. (4 an*,) half of wl 

C3 to pay for the hujitks. Their work is not steady and thcyi 
ly off, little raised above want, Thuy rank next to biubaui' 
The men work all day except in tho murnitig and at noon whfll 
Btop for their meals. A fiiriiily of livu spends about 14^. (Rai 
month. They worship all BrAhman and local god-n, and have 
faith in soothsaying and sorcery. They are a reli;,'iou5 
and make pilgrimages to Gokarn, to Tirupati in North 
JDhanuasthal in hJouth iCfinai*a, and to Riimeshvar at Capo Conic 
Their family god is Raul ndth of Topdem in Uoa. They also 
great reverence to Hauumauta of Chaudavar whose image is< 
a 3'ear carried in a palantjuiu through the coast viUages, wli<i 
tho people pay tithes and make offerings which are received ' 
the Havig priest or hhal who is in charge of the palanquin, 
employ Havig Brdhmans to perfonn their Ci^remomos. 
Teacher is the head of the Smirt monastery at Shringeri in 
Their girls are married before they are twelve. Widow mi 
is aIlowe<J but seldom practised, and their ceremonies from* 
to death do not differ from those of tho Sherogdrs. They' 
an hereditary headman called biflvant who presides over mt 
of the castemeu and settles social dhiputes. The assistant h« 
man or chaugulo, who.se office is also here<iitary. ranks next to 
hudvant and is couHulted by the hudvant in settling social di^put 
None of them can read or write. They do not send their boys 
school or take to new pursuits. 

Konkan Kha'rvia, numbering about 5700, are found 
along the Kdnura coast. Thu name Kluirvi seems to come 
kkdr a corruption of the Sanskrit Icahtir salt. Tlicy seem to bo 
branch of tho Cambay Khdrvis whom they greatly resemble i^ 
dress, manners, customs, and appearance. The family doit 
are K&utradevi and Bline^livar, whoso shrines arc at Aursa 
Aokola. The names in onlinarj* use among men to which tm 
or captain is gcnemlly adde<J, are, Lakma, v enkappa, Komniai 
Timapj)a. Damarsa, Durgayya, Dipu, NArAyana, lUrna. Oovint 
Puniayya, Irayya, Ballu, Devappa, BoU, Shivayya, Rupo, Omi 
Ananta, Ilivay^a, and jdya; and among women, Jatu. Pijtl 
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it. Mh^Idi, SAniAi, ShesfU, Sulbi, Dev^, Hem^, Pdrvati, 
igrii, Maiiju, anil Huvili. The men aro miildlc-fliiMjd and Htrong, 
tht! women are fairer than the men, stront;, -well-madft, auil 
Itby, Their homo speech is Konkani, but tbey can talk 
mTc.se. They live iu small one-storied hous<;s with mud or 
i-leof walls and thatched roofs with narrow verandas and 
mt yards with a central basil plant. Their common food ia 
», rdfji, and fish, and they eat flesh except beef and village pig 
the last day of Daara in October, and at any other time when 
tbcy can afford it. ^ They drink paUn-boer eveiy evening, often to 
exci'sa They are great eaters and fond of hot and sour dishes. 
Tho men wear a loincloth, a shonldcrctuth, and a »uiall head- 
cloth ; and the women the robe with the .skirt falling from the 
waiat like a petticoat and the upper end drawn over the shonlder 
and IxisonL They wear no boaicc. The men shave the head 
and face except the top-knot and the moustache and wear rings of 
gold in their cars and ou their tingers. The women, besides the 
maiTiage nosering necklace and bangles, wear earrings, necklaces, 
bracelets, finger riuga, and fiowera in the hair. They are hard- 
working, thriftless, and much given to drink, chiefly palni-beer. 
Thoy are salt-water fishermen and good sailors, and their tithing 
boats and nets do not differ from those of the Ambigs. They also 
work as house servants and labourers, and occasionally as 
husbandmen, and like other lishuig classes carry pahuiqxiins. Tho 
women employ themselves in c<M)king, spiuriing hemp, and selling 
fish. When the men come homo they hand the fish to the women 
and dine, and in the evening after their day's work go in a band 
to a liquor shop and drink often to excess. On returning home 
&Dm the liquor shop they aup aI>out seven. A family of five 
spends about 10«. (Rs. 5) a month. They rank next to husbandmen 
and as a clas.H are liadly off. Their family goddess is Kautradevi, 
also called Baneshvari, whose temple is in Aursa near Ankola. They 




to Dhaniiasthal in Sooth KAnara. llieir religious Teacher is the 
heckl of the SmArt monastery at Shrin;[;eri in west Maisiu- an<l they 
pay him tithes through the manager of the temple of MahAlialeshvar 
atOokam in Kumta. Their customs do not diner in any important 
point fi-om those of the Ambigs. Each village has a committee of 
chnugulas formed uf the leading members of the community under 
the presidency of a hGa4:lman called budvant or wise man. Tho 
hudvani deci<les all social disputes accoitling to the opinion of tho 
majority of the chawjulas, and refers difficult and contesterl 
questions to the rdxd or trooper who is the head of a group of 
villages. Tho rdul submits to tho hea^l of the Shringeri monasteiy 
any complicated (juestion which he tiud^ tlifiicult to tjottle. Tho 
decisions of the heads of the caste are euforcod by kolkdrg or 
messengbTs. None of them can read or write and none send their 
boys to school. They earn good wages, but %v-ant of thrift and 
Com lno>^3 for drink combine to keep them poor. 

KollB, a class of Mardtha fishers^ numbering about 30, come 
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daring the fair sciuton from tho North Konkan &u sailors i" T»ti'v, 
craft to KfinvAr, Kumta, and HonAvar. Most of them ■ 
Alibi^ and Cheul in Koldba, and Haniai in RatnAmri i i.. 
not dSier in any respect from the Koli.s of the NorUieru Koii 
Tb«y bring guimy-bags, copper and inm platvH, and dat*i*j^ 
taki! to Bombay cotton, l»etelnuts, canlHnioiiisjKrpper, niyroJ 
timber, toak, blackwotxl, and sanilaKvooiL They are ltett«r 
than K^ara fiahernien and rank next to MarAthds. 

Kogers, a class of fishermen, numK^ug about 3-5<K?, av? fi 
in the town of Kurata and in Manki. Mnrdeshvar, ii' 
lion&var. They seem to be foreigners, as tlioy are i 
and uioru enterprising^ than other Csh«.rmcru It is worthy of 
Umt there h a Central Indian paste of the Baino name. Ine Hmsm 
in common use among men arc, Manjayya, Brijiiito, Tiinnm{i]iM 
SubrA>'ya, D^a, Venkappa, Jcttayya, Annappa. K - ''^gy 

and SidJappa ; and among women. Pannesliri. Su' 
Mah;Uak^hiui, Ganpi, Devoiuma, Sliivamma. and \ ' 
had originally no surnames, l)ut nanti^H formerly ii-> 
families from one another by means of the Kitnation of thro 
hou.seH and profussion-s have come to l»e treated as Rartiaiiink 
They are Mdp^ meaning Balt-weighere, Hadimani or road-wt 
house, Kadimoni or last house, and TAribAgla or ferry-gato. Th« 
men are tall and sti-ongly made, either dark or fair, and Uift, 
women are generally fairer than the nit^u and well-made, with 
features. They speak IvAnart^.se at liomu, but muKt nf tht>m 
Konkani. 'ITiuy live in one-storied housoH with mud or 1 
walls, thatched roofs, and courtyards with sweet boKii plaoi 
tho centre. Their furniture inclndea low wooden stooLi, 
lamps, bell-metal plates, e&rthen cooking pots, and straw m; 
Their every-day I'imhI is rice, rdgi, and fisli ; they rat Hpsh like the 
Ambigs and drink liquor, thougli the Kuuita Mogf-rs profetw neither 
to eat fle.ih nor to drink liquor. They aro great eati'rs, hut not 

good cooks, licing fon<l of hot and sour dishes. The Kumta Mogcr* 
tcfis in Bnihman fashion, wearing woistcloths, coats, and head- 
scarves. The women wear the robe hanging from tho wai^t like i 
petticoat with tlie short-sleeved and backeil bodice. Some of the 
men wear the sacrt^d threatl. Tho HonAvor Mo"T;rs caiTy palanquins 
and catch (ish. In dreas and jewelry- they do not dit'ler from tbo 
Ambigs. The Kumta Mogers are thriftles-s vain, and baiJIy Iwhaved, 
but Rolwr and clean ; and tho Hondvar Mogers, tliough Icfw clean 
and fonder of drink, are simple and hard-working. Their hereditary 
calling is catching and curing tish and sailing. Those who live in 
Kumta have taken to tra«^le in cotton, betetnuts, and rice ; they 
also take sorvice with Gujarit Vitni.s, Mjiny can rt?ad and write and 
Her\'e as clerks and brokers, still eating and marrjdng %vith thi» 
fishers. As a class they ore badly otf. They rank with Ambigs 
next to the NAdore, Shorog&rs, and other husbandmen. The daily 
life of Kumta trading Mogers docs not ditler from that of other 
traders, and the fishing Mogers' life docs not differ from that of tlio 
Ambiga. The ordinary monthly expenditure of a family of firo 
is about 14*. (Rs. 7). Their spiritual guide is the head of tho 
Voishuava monastery at PartagAli in Goa. They pay him 
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itribntions ami in return arc liraiid(Ml with hot metal 8oal-'4 Ixwiriiig 

conch-shell, discus, maco, ani.i lotus of Viahnu. They employ 

ivig Druhmans and pay them great respect They reveronce all 

iMhiiiaii and village gods, especially Vithoba and Vcnkatramaiia, 

rhoHp iniaj'f.H they keep in tlicii- houses. They have also a f^reat 

jttr«i for Jat^a goih to whom they offer blood sacrifice.s. Tliey 

* Htroug believers in sorcery, sootnsaying, aod in the power of 

lirits. They marry their giils between oight and twelve and 

ieir Iwys between Hixteen and twenty-five. Widow marriage 

id polygamy are allowe*! but seldom practised. Soon after a 

ji's death hif widow takes off her marria^ ornaments. They 

rn their dead, bnrjnng those only who die of cholera and smalf- 

_t In other respects their cu.stoms do not differ from those of 

le Ambigs. The Kumta Mogers try to copy the customs of the 

Uashtakar Brdhmans and coU themselves of the daUil or broker's 

^te. Tliey have an lierc^litary lieadman called budvant, who calls 

d presides over meetings, settling social disputes in accordanco 

ith the opinion of the majority of the casbemen, whose decisions 

e euforccil under pain of excommunication. None but tiic traders 

id clerks send their luys to school. The Kuuita Mogers aro 

lergetic and ready to take to new calliugs. 

Fa'gis, nuinboring about 250 souls^ are found in the R^rwilr 
lb-divi*ion living on the banks of the KAlanadi in small isolated 
jttluments. They derive their name from the Konkimi woni pay 
' fish, and appear to have come from Goa where there are shrines 
their family gwis and goddess Malkdrjun and GurupardesM, 
id Mahilra4i. Their home tongue is Konkani. Tho names of mou 
Jogu, Kusht, Fakir, Itholia, Vantu, and Pursu ; and those of 
women, Rukmini, Anandi. BhAgi, Yeshodc, and Pandhari. They have 
neither st<K:k name* nor family names, but the men add the word 
P.-i^d to their namen. ITiey have no subdivisions among tliem, but 
they are said to bo a branch of the Kh&rvis of Goa. They are 
wheat-coloured, uiiddlo-sized, and strongly made, but spare with 
well-cut features ; tho women do not differ from tho men. They 
live in one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs, 
their furniture ineludiug mat«, metal pots, lamps, and low wooden 
stools. Their ordinary diet is raffi, rice, and fish, and they use 
animal fooil except ls?ef and tame pork, and the men drink 
tif|nar, their special dish lioing pinsa and rad^u, ITie men wear the 
loincloth, the shouUlercloth. and the headscarf; and tlie women tho 
lobo passing the lower cud between tho legs, and covexing the upper 
part of their body with the exception of tho hea-i with the upper 
end. The men use gold ear and hnger rings and silver girdles; and 
the women make the red brow-maik and deck themselves with 
flowersand ornaments of gold in their ears, nose, neck, and wrists. 
They are hardworking, sober, honest, and thrifty. Their hereditary 
calling is tUliing, but they now seldom catch fish but mostly ply 
ferry lioats across tlie iC^lanadi, cultivate lands, and work as 
unskilled labonrers. As a class they are comparatively well off. 
They are often compelled to Imrrow to meet the cost of marriage 
ceremonies at twelve per cent, which they pnnctnally pay. They 
rank with Khdrvis and other fishermen. Tlio ordinary monthly 
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expoii<litare of & Eamity of five is sboal \2e. (Sa. 6) ; tho cost i 
a house, from .€2 to £10 (Rs. 20 - Ra. 1 00) ; of furniture 
10a tn £2 (Ra. 5 -Ha. 20); and of mamage from £5 to 
(Rs. 50 -Rs. 100). They are very relimous, wordiippiug mII k 
gods aud goddesses and keeping all lunda holidays, 'ilie oljt 
of tht-ir particular dcvoti(»i i» Mohdui&ya wlio baa a nlirtne 
Kadra, which they visit every year diiriiij,' the' annual fwtii 
between October and NoTember, when thny orter hloofl sacrifict« 
fowlH and Hheep to the goddess. Their family prieats ai-e Joi* 
and their spiritual Teacher is the head of ihe Sm^rt mona^tei 
Shrin;;eri, aud they have strong faith in soothsaying?, witcbt 
Olid ^fiostH. They hold thcniaelvea impure for Wn days after bii 
and deaths and purify thomwlves on the eleventh day by drink 
holy water or Hrth brought froni the houw of thoir ftuuily pri( 
They 1mm thcii* dead. Girls ai"© married before they como of a 
Widow marriage is ellowod and practised. They obfturve Kixth 
and uamiu^' Cereniouies after a birth, the fthaniig; ceremony in 
case of male children, ami the pulK'rty ceremony when a girl coi 
of age. These ceremonies on the whole nwemble thoso of i 
Harkantrjls. They do not send their boys to school, but vq , 
intelligent class. 

KuSiClEIlB included six classes, with a strnngth of 7034 or 
per cent of the Hindu populariou. Of these 8610 {mule02179,fen 
14-31) were Sappaligs or Devdigs; about fifty Ghad.'^is or Mar 
VAjantris; 82 {males 42, femaloe 40) Bhandiri Vdjantris ; 1732) 
866, females 860] HAUor Y&jantjis ; 818 (mates 439, femnli 
Korovsor Kunchi Korava ; and 742 (males 389, females S53) 1 

SappaligB ur Devdigs, numbering 3610 of whom 2179 
maloii aud 1431 females, are found in HonAvar, SiddApuTj Ki 
Ankola, and Sirsi, and in tho potty division of Moudgod. 
name Sappalig means noise-maker from the Kdnareso sapval ai 
and Devdig means God*s Musicians from dco god and raui/j mu 
Some of them have Padijil as a surname, o Telnga word for a 
servant, showing that liko the Dovlis, PAt^lis, and Padi& 
were once templo servants. Though they have no memoi 
former homo they seem to have come to K^nara from 
Tho names in common use amon^ men arc, Ganpayya, Subbaj 
Mhasti, Mnuju, Gidda. Ndgappa, RAmayya, and Vonkta ; nud amc 
women, Shivamma, NAgamnm, Durgi, Krishni, Vcnka, Goiodi, n 
BhivL Escopt PadidI they have no snroames. Tboir chiof obj» 
of worship is Venkatramana of Tirupati. Their caste peo 
South KAnara follow tho law of nephew-succeaeiou or aliya-i 
But the North K^ai-a Sappaligs, except a few who also follow 
law and are known as alvja-fia7Utin Sappaligs neither eat nor n 
with them. Of the two dirisions aliya-sanldn Sapjuligs 
SappaligB proper, the afii/a-santdn Sappaligs are found in i 
numbers near Bodnur in Maisur. Tho main body of Sappaligs 
known as son-heir or mnkhahi-eantdn Sappaligs. The men 
short strong aud dark, aud except that they are thinner, tho worn* 
aro liko the men in colour and fejitures. Their homo tongtia 
lUimrcso, but some talk Ekonkani. They live in small bouses 
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id walls, thatched roofn, narrow Torandoa, and front yarda. 
)i>ir coiiimou fctod is rice, rdgi, and fish, and tlioy eat auiual food 
drink liquor. The Tnen wear the loincloth and a headscarf, 
id the women wear the robe hanging from the wniat to the knee 
ce a petticoat. They do not draw one end over the head and wear 
bodice, llieir holiday clothes are the Batne but a little more 
Inable than those ordinarily worn. On bolidaya the men wear a 
lite jacket or handi and a white headscarf. Their omameuta 
iho same as those of the Bhaudilri ViijantTis, They are cloAn« 
rifty, Boberj and gonerally W(.'ll-bt;haved aud peaceful. Their 
iruditary calling ia musJo. Their instraments are the buss-horn or 
•itit the clarionet or nuyvri, the double drum or sainmelu^ the 
im or dhohi, cymbals or tdl, and the small drum or gidbidi* 
Ee Bhandj&ri Ydjantrnj they perform in temples and in prirate 
iscs on hif^h days and during btreel proccssione. Those who 
land till it thL-mselves ; others reut land as tcuantd. Before 
suU-works in Bhatkal were cloaod they used to uiake ealt. 
ley now work as 6eld-labonrers. Some are poor but meet oam 
lough for a liWng and arc not in want. They rank next to the 
lorogitrs and Ildlvakki VakkalH. Both men and women work in 
fields duriug the busy season. Boytt and girls under six ara 
wed to play about the house. AftonvnrdH tho boya herd cattlo 
ihs girls help their mothers in cooking. The ordinary monthly 
jnsea of a family of five are about 10^. (lU. 5). Thongh they 
3 no family gods and no family priests they hold Bnihmans in 
it respect and invite Haviga to perform their marriage and 
kth ceremonies. They reverence the leading BMhrnan gods and 
re the principal Hindu festivals, but do not belong to any 
. Their chief objects of worship are the village gods, ammaa 
yiti^as, to whom they offer auimol sacrifices and fruit on Basra 
in September -October, and on the hhand or hook-swinging 
tivala which are always hedd in May before the sowing seoeon. 
ley ore 6rm believers in soothsaying, witchcraft, and sorcery. 
Girls are married between eight and thirteen, and boys between 
fourteen and twenty. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, 
and pulyuudry is forbidden. Those who can aiTord it burn tho 
dead ; the rest bury. They have an hereditary headmau called 
gauda who prcudes at caste meetings and settles social disputes. 
They do not send their children to scbool or take to now callings. 

UaralM Vajantris or Ghadsis, numbering about fifty but 
not showD iu thb ceuauH tnblt'.i, are found at Aukola and ICd>rwdr. 
Their family goddess is Mh&lasa whose shrine is inGoa. They have 
no stock names or surnames, but they odd the word Gurav to their 
names. The names of men ore, NArfiyan, Krishna, Gop&l, Ooviuda, 
Vithoba, TUma, and Bhima; and of women, Kishi,Yashoda,Rukminij 
Bdija, Lakshmi, and Jiinki They are middle-sized, wheat-oolonred, 
and muscular, and hare well-cut features. Their homo tongno is 
Konkani hardly dilforing from that of the Aigals and KonkoaB. 
They live in one-.storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, and 
front yards, ftimisbod with copper pots, boll-metal plates, low wooden 
atools, and straw mats. Their staple diet is rice, fish of wKioh they 
aro extremely fond, and cornea. They also eat Hosh except boofj and 
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tamo pig. They driDk no liqaor. The men irear tbo mistel 
the Rnoulderrloth, and the headscarf ; and the women the 
passing the skirt Iwck botwoon tho foot. They wear no bodica 
mark the brow with red, and wear gold and silver omamentil 
their huir, neck, oars, nose, wnBta, and toos. Widows novor wwr l' 
lucky nt-cklace op ^laas b&ng-Iea. Thoy are vain, showy, and 
but ur(ierly. Their only occnpatioa is playinjf instninifnts, 
iaBtrumeuta and their 6tyio of playing not differing from thoB 
the Bhand&ri mnsiciana They earn enough for thoir maintcni 
but have to borrow for thftir marriapw ct^remonies. On tho wl 
they are not well off. They rank with Uhanddri Viyantris. 
tiike Dd food that ig not cooked either by their own |)eople 
Brtibumns. At the »ame time not even thf lowe?it of the pare ch 
will touch food cookcil by a GhodHJ. Tlioir ordinary life is very id 
Thoy play in the tt-uiplu fur an bour or two in tho morning' 
evening-, and spend the rest of the day wandertug uboat the rillajn 
and talking. In the wedding Beason they are very busy, workieg 
from five in the morning to eleven at night and often dcrinc* the 
greater part of the night. The women mind tho honso, ac'l '' 
are veiy soon taught tho nae of some instrument. The on i 
monthly expenditure of u family of three ailults and two childi 
ifl nbont 16s. (Ra. 8). Their houses cost £5 to £20 (H«. 
Kb. 200) and their marriageB £6 to £15 (Ra. 60. Ra. 150). OirU i 
married before they come of age and boys between twelve 
twenty. Their marriage, puberty, birth, and naming ceremi: 
aro the same an those of Kuiiknaii and Aigals. Widow mi 
and polygamy are allowed and practised. They biira their dt 
and monm ton days. They are a religious people worshipj " 
all local deities and keeping the regular holidays. They are 
believers in soothsaying^ witchcraft, and ghosts. Tbey offer bl 
Bacrificea to tho fonmle powers or slutktU and go on pilgrimage ' 
Gokarn, Pandharpur, and Sirsi. 'Hieir family priests are Hai 
fir6hmaDB. Socitd diBpntes aro settled by a oonnoil of men nnc 
the presidency of an hereditary headman. Tbey do not send tht 
children to school or take to new callings. 

Bhanda'ri Va'jantris or AU-sicians^ numbering 82 of wl 
42 are males and 40 females, aro found in Kunita and Houii 
their chief centres being Kadtoke, ChandAvar, and DliAreshrar in" 
Kumla. Thoy appear to be descendants of persona pnt out ot, 
caste for adultery, and some of thoir women live as prostitnt*^ 
llie names in common uso among men aro, Parmeshvar, Ni^ 
Jettayya, Manja, Putu, Liuga, Shiva, and Ganapaya. 
among womon. aro, N^lgamma, Shivarama, Durgamma, Nc 
Lakshmi, Gauri, and Parmcsri. They have no sumamea exc 
names marking thoir birth-place. They are of two divine 
Kannad BhandAri Vujantris and Doo^var BhaudAri V.'iiantris, 
neither intermarry nor oat together. Tho family god of the Kaui 
Ydjantris is Ishvar of Dhdreshvar near Uon^var ; the gods of 
Hondvar Vdjantris are IMmodhar and Mabilakshmi of Kaale 
Goa. They also worship other local gods and goddesses snob 
Hanumant and Onrgi. The men as a rule are fair, tall, 
regular.featnred, bat delicate ; and tho women fairer than tlio 
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d with fino foatnroe. The homo tongae of tho Hondvar Bhand&ri 
Ajantris is Kunlcaiii and uf tho KaunaiT ViijitntriH Kiluarese. Thoy 
in one-Rtoried houses with mad walls and tliatched roofs with 
;yards and low narrow front verandas. Their common food is 
', rdifi, and fish, but they eat flesh and drink liqnor. Thoy are 
prcat eaterH, being* fond oE apices, hot not ffood cooks. Liko all 
II : mln wives their married women wear tho liiclcy necklace and glasa 
b:»i:xlc8, and gold and silrer ornaments. Tho skirt of tho robe is 
passed back between the feet and tho upper end is drawn over tho 
ahouldortt. They wear a bodice with short sleeves and a back. 
Thvir carefully oilod and combed hair is worn in a long plaited 
hraid tied across the n&po of the neck, and is often decked with 
flowers. They are showy, untrnthful, and extravagant. Th<^ 
■work OS menial servants in temples. A few of the girls are married, 
but. most bccomo prostitutes, some being raistrosses and tho rest 
public women. Some of tho yonngcr married women add to their 
niisbanda' eamiuga by practiaiug prostitutiou. Besides at temples 
tho men play at private parties. They perform in bands of fonr to 
seven on the drum or dhol, the timbrel or eamviel, the flat dram or 
idshya, the clarionet or sanai, the baes-hom or shriti, and the horn 
or shing. Thoy are fed and each is paid Gd. (4 atis.) a day. Some 
have begun to ojieu nhopa for the sale of rice, cocoanuts, jackfroit, 
phintainR, oil, and currystuff; others are husliandmen; and others 
make palm-leaf ambrellasand work in brass. Their income is larger 
than that of the Bindis and AdbAtkia, but they are always in debt. 
They rank next after danoing-girla. Temple servants go every 
morning to sweep, cowdung the floor, and play in the temple. 
ThoBo who have taken to crafts live like other craftsmen. Others 
live like dancing-girU except that they do not teach their children 
sing, Tho ordinary monthly expenditure of a family of five is 
out 12*. (Rs. G). Their chief deities are Shiva, Vishnu, Ganpati, 
and the female powers or shaktis. They keep all locsd holidaya. 
Their priests are Ha^Hgs. Unmarried girls, who are set apart for 
prostitation, undergo the shea ceremony which is described in tho 
account uf the Kaldvants. When a girl comes of ago she sits alono 
if unmarried, and if married aits with her husband, in front of a 
Br^man who kindles the aacred fire or horn and caete people are 
feasted. The lap-filling or phalbhama ceremony is performed in 
the case of married women as well as of prostitntes. Widow 
marriage is not allowed or practised, but the widow's head is not 
shaveil Thoy bum tho dead. Their caste disputes ai*e settled by 
hereditary headmen or hndvajits. They teach their boys to read, 
and write Kdnarcse. In 1881 a boy of this caste was head of tho 
Kumta English school. 

Haller Va'jantria, a class of musicians numbering 1732 of 
whom 86ti are males and 866 females, are found in Bid, Shiddar, 
Shivoahvar, Majiili, aud KadvAd in Kdrw&r; in An kola ; and in 
Karki and Haldiptir in Hon^var. The men's names in common usa 
are, PAndnrang, Appa, Krishna, BAlu, Itobn, Mani, Kamji, Jdya, and 
Somaya; the women's names, Jayn, Rukmiui. Parsi, Dulu, and SubL 
ITieyhavono surnames. Their family gods are Maluidor of Bdd in 
Kdrw&r, Voukatcsh of Ankola, and Sailk^der of MiUUij aine milee 
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north of Kiirn-ar. They sre said to have onginally come 
lirnpati in North Arkot. Persons belonging' to the s&me 
Btt'ck do not iutormarry. Thoy have uo subdivUions. They 
considered impure ranking^ with the Mukria. The luco arc il 
dark, and muscular, and the woQien are like the men but spore 
somewhat fairer. Their home speech is a corrupt Kaoarese wit 
lar^ mixture of Konkaui. They lire in Rmall one-st'Oried be 
with mnd walla and thatched roofe, narrow vcrflndas, noi 
yards. They use earthen and a few copper pota for cookinj 
lamps for lighting, etraw mats and long low wuodeu bcucl 
sitting on, and copper pots for storing water. Their evory-day 
is rice and Gah curry, and they oat flcsb which has bocu sscril 
to the village gods and goddesses, or whenever thoy can bujr , 
cheap. The men use liquor freely. They are groat eaters but 
good cooks. Tbeir favooritu dish is fovna or beaten rice mil 
with molnAses and oocoa-kornel scrapings. Their chief hoUc 
or feast dish is i*disa that is rice boiled in cocoaniit: rnilk 
molaesefi. The men wear a loincloth, a ehonldercloth, andj 
headscarf, and on holidays and great days, a white jacket, a 
white headscarf, and a white shouldorcloth. The women wear I 
skirt of the rul>e passed back bctwuen the feet and the other rl 
drawn over the upper part of the body. They wear no bodice. ~ 
ornaments worn by men are gold or gilt rings in their o&r-Iobesi 
on their fingers. The women's ornaments are the lucky 
of glass beads ; glass, tie, and brass bangles on their wrists; 
gold or "'ilt rings in their ears and nose and on their Hngora. 
are mild, goodnaturod, hardworking, and well-behaved. They 
musicians and play on grand occasions in the houses of all 
of Hindus. A few hold land as tenants. Their musical iDstnuoc 
are the drum or dhol^ the double dram or samrml, the timbrel 
kdnsdl, the clarionet or eanni, the bass-horn or shriti, the oor 
or kahalo, and the horn or ithing. They also perform ia and befo 
temples and play during street processions. A band of four toi 
are paid 125. to £1 (lis. 6>R& 10) with ratious and 
of <dothes. Thry are above want and as well-to-do as 
husbandmen in Kdrwar. Though held to be impure, they have] 
better social position than other 'impure' classea, and are allc 
to walk at the head of processions. During the rains both 
and women work in the nclds. Between half-pa^jt five and six 
take a morning moat of rice or rd^ gruel ; a midday me&l of 
and 6sh curry between twelve and two; and an evening meal 
rice and curry. They spend their leisure in practising tnuoia 
teaching their children. During the fair months the roea alt 
marriages and other festivities, and the women at all times 
house work. The ordinary monthly oxy>euditure of a family of 
varies from 8«. to 12*. (Rs. 4 - Ra. C). They warship all village i 
Bnihman gods and goddesses, but their chief object of worshij 
M&mdi or Mahaindt whose fane is at Chit^Ucnle near Sad^ahiri 
to the north of KarwAr. Her shrine is generally a rock or ai 
boulder and her image the miniature tignro of a woman with 
arms. She is believed to havo the power of spreading and 
staying peatilenco. I'hey sacriGce go&tSj sheep, uiiu iQvrhg ft^d 



cooked rico, floTvors, and fruit-, waving fraulrincenso and lighted 

lauips. She is worshipped by all Uindas inoloding Brabmans. 

t_Thcir family god» are Mahadev uf Bdd, Sailk&rdcv of ^ajali ia 

trwilr, and Vcnkatefihdev of Ankola. They keep in their houses a 

)ot-high imago of Venkatesh carved in rod sAndnlwood or chatuinn. 

'hero are teuiplos to Venkatesh ia flouAvar, Komtaj and Goa. 

?he HiUler Viijantria have the hereditary right to perform in vilbgo 

smploH. Thuir family priests are Havig or Joishi Brahuiaoa. They 

JO on pilgrimago to Tirupati whenever they can afford it. Their 

Siritual Teacher is the head of the Shringeri monastery in Haisur to 
lom they pay a veorly house-tax of Gd. to 1*. (4-8 an*.) through the 
turipafyagar of Ankola, They are firm believers in soothsaying, 
pritcbcruftj and sorcery, and stand in great four of the spirits of the 
lead. Sickuessofall kinds is believed to be tho work of spirits and 
IhKdi and KomtSrpdik roagicians are the doctors in whoRe hands 
Hos tho care. When a person is sick quo of tho members of tliu 
inae goes to a Ghiidi or Kom^rpdik soothsayer and takes him to 
leir house. Ho discovers the cauRO of sickness, summons the spirit 
■who ia worrying the patient, and forces it by threats or promipen 
to give up troubling him. The soothsayer is paid Srf. to 6<i. (2.t 
anntis) with two pounds of rice and a cocoanut. A woman is hold 
nncleau for ton days after child-birth. On tho eleventh day she ia 
purified by being presented by the washcrraau with a new or a 
LUewly washed robe. Tho house ia cleansed by sprinkling potash and 
jwdnng water. On the twelfth day the child is named and laid 
Bn the cradle. Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five and 
rls between eight and thirteen, as a role, before coming of age. 
roposals for marriage come from tho boy's parcuts. On the first of 
|lhe three marria^ days the boy pays the girl Qs. (Ks. 3). All tho 
leading ceremonies at a Hindu wedding are carefully performed : the 
I bridegroom's tinsel crown, the procession to the bride's, the garland 
[decking, the pouring of milk on the hands, the tying of the robes, 
the waving of lighted lamps, and tho final dinner of rice cocoanut 
.milk and molasses aud ihe distribution of bctelnut and leaves. 
[!rhe bride remains with her pareutB till she comes of age, atid then 
to live with her husband. When she reaches womanhood a girl 
considered unclean for five days. On the fifth day she is bathed, 
;sented with a new robe, and scnl to the nearest village temple 
offer the god a cocoanut and flowers. On her return she ia 
ited on a mat in the veranda and her women relations and 
rienda drop presents of cocoaouts, rice, and fiowors into her tap. 
Vidow raamage ia allowed and freely practised ; polyandry is 
inknown. ITiey cither burn or bury their dead, the eleventh day 
nn^ kept aa a day of purification, when a small dinner is given to 
jlations. Social uisputtM are settled by the hereditary headmen of 
bbe caste called hmlvanU who are held in great esteem. They are 
)a8hing class, popular, and persevering. They take to no other 
lling and do not send their children to school. 

Koravs or Kunohi Korave, uumberiDg 818 of whom 439 aro 
Kualca aud 379 females, are found in Sirsi, Siudilpnr, and Yellilpur, 
Hviug in lonely settlements on the skirts of the inhabited country, 
lir hercditAry ooUing ia music. The Korave seooi oouiected 
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with the Korchars or Koramas hack-bullock keepers and hial 
workers of whom an account is giveu uudor Cam'urs. 

Ma'ngs, numberinj? 742 of whom 339 are malee and 353 fe 
are (ouod in YellApor, hitipa, and Siddapur, and in the pettj 6ir» 
of Muudgod. Thoir first local settlemeut deems to have been ai I 
in Sni)a where they are believed tn havo come from the Boi 
Karndtak about a hand red years ago. The names in coinmoa i 
ainoug mcu arc, Shiv^^ Devu, Konerl, and Bhimn.; and amon^ 
Budu, Ndgu, Devi, and Bbiini. Thoir family god i» Basai 
whose ahrine irf at Ulvi and whose ministrant is a Ltug^yat 
Both men and women are dark, ronnd-featurei), and stoat, 
home tongue is the ordinary local Kduaresc. They live in Iidm 
OQe-storiod houses with mad walls and thatched roofs furuijli 
with palm-leaf mats, bra&a lamps, bcU-motal plates, and cupt 
brass and earthen cooking vessels. Their sUpIe food \s ripr 
and cnrrystnff, and when they can get them, fowla, lu: 
gama They drink country liquor and smoke ludian hf ^ 
men wear a loincloth, a narrow waistcloth, aud a headscarf; 
women pass one end of the robe back bclweeo the feet, wear a boc 
with a back and short sleeves, and gold gilt or silver oruiuneut^ 
their ears, nose, necks, and wrists, and on big days ilowors, 
celonrs. They keep in stock holiday clothes, a Tittle more 
than those worn on ordinary days. They are sober, hardworl 
and well-behaved, but untidy. Their hereditary calling is m\M 
though of late they have taken to husbandry. Besides minding i 
house, the women work in the fields and boys begin to learn tan 
after twelve. As their services are in constant decnand andi 
well paid, they are well-to-do, and not forced to borrow to 

wedding and other oxpensoe. They rank with the Koravs, 

and Mukria. They tafce thi-eo meals a day, the first at sunrise, 
socuiid at uoon, and the third after sunset. During the fair se: 
the men generally go to play, the women mind the house, 
the boys herd cattle and practise music. During tlie rainy ma 
most men and women work in the fields. Their busy seasom 
from June to November in their fields and from January to Ms 
as ransicians. The ordinary monthly expenditure of a famil 
three adults and two children is alwul 10s. {Rs. 8), a weddine 
A6 to £10 (R«. 60-Rs. 100), and furnitnre 10«. to £1 (Rs. 5 - ]fe 
They are a religious people. Their spiritual Teacher is the he 
the Smart monastery of Shringori in Maisur, but their cliief 
of worship is Basavcshvar whose shrine ia at Ulvi in Supa. 
make pilgrimages there and pay great respect to the LingAyai] 

who officiates at the shrine. '1 hey also honour Ilavig Br&h 

whom they propitiate with gifts. Besides Basaveshvar Lliey wor«l 
the Shivhng, Shiv's consort Parvati, and local luothers or ai 
but do not offer blood sacri6cos. They keep Nilg-panchami in At 
September, 7)a»ra in September-October, DipavdH la Oc 
November, and Tuljti-paumima in Novembor-Dccember. 
perform theaa(/i on the Rixth day after a birth, aud unuiing, mart 
and death ceremonies. The pai-euts conduct the ceremonies wM_ 
the help of BrAhmans. Their customs do not differ from those of 
or cultivating Martithds. Child marriage is uncommon, wide 
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image and polypimy wo alloweJ, and polyandry is Qnkaown. Thoir 
reditary chief or hudvant sottloa tbeir disputes with the help of 
incils of adult costemoa. He baa tho po^vor o[ fining, patting 
t of casto, ond rc-mlmitting' offeadors. TUpy neither tako to new 
mits nur scud their cbiUlron to Bchoul. 

Coiirtozans included three clafldos with a streu^h of 770. 
r>f these o20 (maloB 220, females 300) were N^ikins or Konkani 
^ K .ivaut8;250 (maleti 100, females ISO) Kannad EaUrants or 

iSiiuis; and Raibs. 

Kala vants or Profeasionals, from the Sanatrit knla nu art or 
profession, aro singore and dancers, who arc perhaps bettor known 
nndcr tho name of NAikins or lAdiea. They uumbor about 620 of 
whom 220aro males and 300 females. They are found along- the coast 
in Mud^eri, Sunkcri, Ankob, Hondvar, aud Kumta^ They traco 
their origin to tlie heavenly nymphs wIiobo office was to entertoiu 
t!;. ^'iida and t-o lead astray the seers or rUhis when by penaaco 
thvy liad amassed a dangcrons store of merit The class is said to 
have been formerly recruited from women taken in adultery, 
tt it aoems to have itii origin in the fomale singors and attendants, 
QbOf according to old Hindu custura, used to wait on the chiefs 
Sondft and Goa. Tho descendauta of tho Sonda dancci-s still 
>1d a specially high rank among Kdnarese dancing-girls. The 
R6a ia at present recruited by the purchase of Kuubi children, by 
10 admitision of |)er80ua who have been put out of custe, aud by the 
^option of their children. Ndikins have certain hereditary rights, 
•h as beginning dances in certain temples, and receiving beteU 
rf cigars from their employers and h-om their own people 
morriogo ceremonies and when a girl comes of age. Their 
^regular habits and often a fonduesa for spirits shorten their 
In spite of their care and akill in dressing they begin 
loose their looks by twenty-five, they are faded and old by 
ty.fi.ve, and seldom live to bo fifty. The common namoa 
..»irmg men arc, Oane»h, Kusht, Houdu, Bhikaro, Bhiku, Shltba, 
iBhingn, Shina, "RAm, Datta, Raghunath, Yeshvant, Pundlik, and 
|BAlkri8hna;.'inrI itmong women,Maina. .Mib,Anande,Suudare,Ganga, 

fj-ishni, Mog, Khika, Datte, Kasture, ShAm, Ratna, Pnttn, Yanino, 
vdo, Pinuo, tiodu, Gomte, Marto, and Bhimo. Their surnames aro 
LBhirodekdr, Kakodkar, Parvatavaile, PhAtarpckAr, NAvokdr, Borikdr, 
iB^ndodkar, and Jotkiir. Their family gaddesseeareMh^njtn,ShdntJi- 
hiargft, KAntra, and SbAnteri-k.-lmiikahi, whoso shrines aro in Goa. 
Thny are divided into as many ■lectioTis as there are families, as they 
soither dine together nor intermarry. But there are two chief 
Bnbdivisious, regular Kalavauts and Uevli Kalnvants. Among t-ho 
l^pilar KalAvantfl, Borikiirs rank first, Bdndodkdrs next, Shiroakirs 
'tilird, Kakodk:trs fonrth, and Phdtarpok&rs fifth. Both men and 
women are for the most part fair, regal ar-featured, and delicate. 
Their home speech is Konkani. The natives of Knrwir speak liko 
Shcnvia, those of Ankola like tho Ankola S&saahtkiirs, and thoao 
of Hondvar and Kumta like the Kushastfaalia, 

Some of thorn live in two-atoriod houses with stone walls and tiled 
oin, but most live in onc-storled bouses with mud walla and thutchctl 
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roofB. Their hottfies are like the dwellings of high elaw Hhidwi 
have broad veraudaa aod front yards. Their fumilnro 
mats, low stools, chairs, wooden boQches, cote, and copper and 
TOsseUj of which they lay in a store when they are yonng and of 
have to sell as they grow old. Their erery-day food is rioe 
fish, and ihey eat tleeh and driuk. liquor. They take three 
the day, the first between seven and nine of rice greel with 
picklo or roasted dried fish ; the seeutid, between one and 
boiled rice strained dry ; and the third, which does not differ from 
Becoud, between eight and ten at night. The men are part-icularly 
of smoking Indian hemp or gdnja Cannabis indica, and both 
and women emoke tobacco and cticw betel leaves and 
with lime. Tlie women dress in Marafha f»»hion wearing ■ 
robo and a short-sleeved bodice. The skirt of the robe is drawn 
between the feet and tacked into the waistband behind ; and 
upper end ia carried over the right shoulder, as married Uiadn 
rarry it and tucked into the waistband in front at the left 
Besidcsthe regular ornaments of Hindu married lifo,thelucky ni 
glass banjjles noae-ring and red brow-mark, Niiikins wear 
ornaments on the head, wristA, arms, and fingers, many nocl 
waistbands, and toe-rings, and a profusion of Bowera. They 
with great care and taste, wearing their robe, which ia oftc 
silk sometimea with lace borders, in must graceful Eolds, 
choosing rich soft colours. ^V^liIe dancing, they unloose the 
of the robe which is generally drawn back and let it fall in froi 
hide their limbs. They throw a white cotton scarf acrow 
right shoulder, like the sacred thread, one end of which 
in frout and the other behind, and bind braas bells on their ai 
The men's dress is a mixture of the Muaalm^n, Pardeshi, 
Brdhman styles. 

They are fond of show and pleasure and most of them 
thriftless. Though nominally singers and dancers their 
calling is prostitution. They are taught to sing and danoe 

f'oung, but very few sing well or dance in time, b«ing 
ess skilfnl than their casto-fellows in Goa. The well-to-do emj 
them to sing and dance at thread and marriage ceremonies 
on other grand occasions paying them Gs. to 165. (Ba. 3-1 
They are also engaged to uance in Hindu temples, and in 
enjoy the prodnce of certain temple lands. The men teach - 
children to play and sing and accompany the dancera and sinjicott 
an oblong two-faced drnm called ntridanga, the timbrel or tal, "* 
fiddle or edrangi, and the double-drum or tabla. A party of siDj 
consists of not fewer than fuur women and four men. The 

dance two at a time, while the rest sing. Women of otherpi , 

classes, Devlis, Bdndia, Adbatkis, and Padiiirs, are not hired 
dance anless they are invested with the scarf and bells hy a moml 
of the dancing-girl community. Even after they have been ini 
KaUvanta look down on other dancers and refuse to perform 
them. Of late some Devlis and BfindiH have become dancing- giri»; 
there is forest jealousy between the two classes. The flaiicing- 
hold landed property and make mach money in their youth buti 
spend so freely and fcKilishly that in their old age they havu cl 
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depend on others for their mamtenance. They rank below tlie 

iTaliii^ classes and above the impure castes. The highest in 

k among them are natives of the PanchMahil division now known 

he Novas Conquistas or New Conquests, because they were the 

territories won by the Portaguceo from the Senda chiefs. Married 

old women ri^e early and attend to the house. The younger 

en and the men rise late, and, after sitting chewing betel leaves 

oking, bathe and breakfast on rice-gruel about niue. After 

kfast they sloop generally till three. They theu diue and paes 

time chatting, eoiuking, or chewing bote! loaves with their 

otors or admirers, who generally visit them in the ovfming. 

sup between eight and nine and generally dance and aing to a 

hour. The boys and girls begin to learn to aing and play about 

or five, their teachers being old women^ men of their own 

I, or professional siugors of other oostos. A family of fivo 

rally spends IG^. to £3 (Rs.8-Ks. 30) a month. 

ey worship Brfihman and village godft, keep local holidays, 
have great faith in Boothsaying, witchcraft, the epirita of 
dead, and the power of evil spirits. They employ Konkanasthj 
hitda, or Havig Br&hmons to perform their ceremonies, and 
I pilgrimages to Gokarn, RAmeshvar, Bcuarcs, Dharms^thal, 
Fanaharpur. They offer blood sacrifices to the ammaa or 
is, and, in the hope that they will send them rich lovers, 
todly bring them offerings of fruit and flowore. They buy 
■Is generally of the Kanbi caste with whom their men marry. 
i daughter of these marriages also become dancing-girls, 
married boys have mistresses either of their own oaate or of 
ir prostitute classes. When oight or nine years old girls go 
agh a marriage or shes ceremony. Abont a week before the 
mony an astrologer is asked to fix the proper time for holding 
At the girl's houso a booth of bamboos and palm-leaves liued 
cloth is raised for the uso of guests and a day or two before 
day fixed by the astrologer, some men and women in holiday 
accompanied by musicians, go from house to house asking their 
•asto people to attoud. In the morning of the marriage day the 
family priest worships Ganpati and the Mdtrihaa, the six wives of 
soers who suckled K^rtikeya the god of war and the patron of 
courtezans, and the bride is rubbed with tunneric paste. When tha 
guests are assembling the people of the girl's house, accompanied 
Jjv rausicians and womou, wearing boll-anklets and scarves, go in 
^^Dcession to the house of the bridegroom. The bridegroom is 
one of thu dancing-girls who is dressed in a long coat, a waistcloth, 
and a headscarf, and wears a marriage coronet aud sandals. In her 
right hand she holds a dagger or katdr, the emblem of Subrahmauya 
or Kartikeya, the god of war, to whom as the patron of courtezana 
the young dancing-girl is to be married- Wlien the bridegroom 
reaches the entrance to the booth, which is ornamonted with arches 
of mango leaves and pillars of plantain stems, the mother of the 
bride or her goardian comes and leads the giri-bridegroom to a 

* Thu astrutogvr'a (m is twupouuiU of rku uid pulM, ft coooMiDt, Kma betdaata 
aail loavoi, uoluMi, uid 6(/. to 2a. (4 aiu.>lU. 1) in cb«Ii. 
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raised place or altar in the conlro of the booth, whero she ie 
on a wooden bench. The pirre mother then washes her feet, 
them with perfumed powder sandalwood paste and sandalwc 
oil, and pours water on her hand which she sips. The brido^froi 
in turn presents tlio girl's mother with clothes and orniimet 
which are afterwards returned. Then tho matpnml imclc of tb? 
bride brings her from tho house and seta her farlnj;!; the i^pri- 
bridegroom, who is separated from her by a cloth curtain held 
two women. Tho Bnlhman priest recites roarriogo texts 
mantras and tho bride and bridegroom throw garluuds ui Hovti 
round each other's necks. Soou after, tho curtain is withdrawn 
the priest ties a cotton cord called kankanJor round the 
of tho pair. On this the girl's mother joins their hands and p<.n 
•water on them. A eacivd fii-e or horn ia kindled and tho couj 
walk round it three tiiuos and mako sereu pooes before it. Sc«nl 
Hwoctmeats, sogar, fi-uit, and betel leaves and nuts and lii 
are handed round and the guests are afterwards feasted. In 
evening the bride and bridefi^oom, with their friends and relatit 
go in procession to tho village temple, whero they br.w tu (he 
and return to tho bride's houBo. The poor tinish tho c^rcnu 
one day ; with tho rich it lasts five days, a feast being givoi 
day, and tho bridal processiuu taking ])laco on the fifth. On 
last day the head woman of the caste ties strings of small belU rot 
the bride's ankles. \Vhon tho girl comes of age the xmbc 
ceremony is performed. After this ceremony, the dancing-) 
commuuity and the manager of the village present the girl with 
whito Bcarf. Each girl has geuerally a protector who supplies h 
with clothes, jewels, and food so long as she holds ali>of from K 
caste men; faithtulnes^s to the protector is seldom insistod on 
expected. Thoy bum tho dead and monm ton days. The cerem( 
nicsdonot differ from those of Koukan MardlbAs. Adaueing-giH 
never becomes a widow ; if the wives of the brothers and sons 
dancing-girls survive their husbands, they strip themselves of 
ornaments and do not remarry, lliey admit outcasles fi-om 
classes except thosij whose touch is considered impure, 0| 
whole they are badly off. 

Eanuad Kala'vants number about 2a0 of whom 100 are 
and 150 fcumlca. Thiy are found in small numbers at Dhi 
and Mupdeshvar in Ilouavai-, at Gokani in Kumta, at Haiiavfisi 
Sirsi, and in different parts of tho countiy above the Sahyridi 
They tako the KAnare«e word sdni after their names. 'J'bey 
said to be descended from Kanarcsc women who have been pal; 
of castOj though, like tho Koukani Kalavanla, they claim descent 
the heavenly singers. The names of men are, Tamma, Krishi 
Ilamchandrn, Timmappn, T^kahman, Vonknppa, Manja, and Vithol 
and of women, Venko, Tjikshmi, Siintu, Yosn, Nrigi, Sanoi, !Maujj 
Knk^mbe, and Panuesri. Thoy have no surnames, but their fat 
god is Guruniiih whose shrine is at Nagar or UeJnuriu Maisurwl 
the beads of their oasto arc Btill found though tlmy have now 
Communication with them. They belong to three leading subdivisioi 
Tclugu Kali'ivants, PadiAv Kalavauta, and Ilhandari Kahivants. *l^ 
Tclugu Kalivants arc of Telugu origin and arc chiclly found 
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Cauavaai inSirsi ; PndiiraarcKfmaroso tcmplo*fiGrTantscorrcspoDding 
iu Ucvlift, who have Icanit daucing »iid singing nud nro fouud at 
Murdeshvar ; and tliu Bbandiiri Kaldvuiita are aiugera and 
ocmrtezfinH of the Blmudiiri muitictan eaatc. Most of thtira aro fair, 
woU-ft'atiircKl, and middle-sized, bnt weak. Thoir homo tongue is 
KAnarese but they also sponk Uindust'&ui. Except that thoy 
aro tidier, tlieir honsoa do not differ from those of tho Konkani 
Kal:irante. Their staple diet is rice and TOgetablcs, and they eat 
mutton, fowls, and other animals except cows, buffaloes, and 
vilhigo pigs; they drink both couutiy und European liquur. Thoy 
are tc'inporalo enters and good cocks, beinfr foud of spices. Their 
dre«s doea nut differ from that of tho Konkani Kaluvauta. They 
are tazVi thriftloRH, and untnithfut. Ijike tho Kouknni Kal.ivants 
they sing, dauce, and act as courtezans, and they do not differ from 
them in condition, rank, or manner of life. Tho ordinary monthly 
expenses of a family of five vary from £1 to £2 lOs. (lis. 10- Rs. 25). 
They worship all local gods and keep all holidays, having a great dread 
of djiirits and beliuvingin witchcraft and soothHaying. Their spiritual 
Tuachor is the ijuni of the Shringeri monastery and their family 
priests are Havig, Konkanasth, KaruAUik, or Karhdda BnlKmaos. 
Thoir boys are loan-ied botweon sixteen and twonty-fivo, and 
their girts undergo the marriage or shcjt ceremony between nine and 
twelve and the puberty ceremony when they come of age. Their 
ceremonies aro performed by Havig Bnihntana. Their social disputes 
are disposed of at meetings of adult oastemen nnder tho presicfency 
of a headman or budvant. The women have no voice in the 
seltlomeiit uf disputos. Tltcy tench thoir buys and girls to read and 
write Kitnurese, but thoy do not take to new callings. They are 
thrifty and well-to-do. 

Saibs, a mired c\&f^ of courtoKans, aro found atBanavdsi in Sirsi. 
Tliey aro said to have come from Kulbnrga in the Nizdm's dominions 
where some of iLcircasto aro KtUI settled. Thoy eat and intermarry 
with the SaibsofKulburgaand are believed to havo come to Kanarato 
cam their livolihood. Their homo tongne is Kduareso. The names in 
common nse among men aro, Bashya, Putta, Manja, Pargn, and Yolla ; 
and among women, Bassi, Putti, YellJ, Mauji, uud Durgi. Their 
burnamed are Bhikahadavaru and I'arivartlavarn. Families bearing 
tin- same j^ornauie do not intermarry. Their family got! is Ishvar, 
wh-'se shrine is at Kulburga. Like the KalAvanta end other mixod 
chi^scs they admit oatcastes from all Hindu castes except the impure 
claeses. They have no subdivisions. Thoy are dark, middle-sized, 
and strongly made, with well-cut features. Their Ktlnaroso docs 
nut differ from that of their neighbour.^ except that they oso certain 
p'ji-iiliar words such as eJiartije for iambige a small water-pot, and 
idmhun for harlvdn a metal tray. Their houses are either one or 
two Htoried, with mnd or stone walla, and tiled or thatched roofs. 
Theii' furniture consists uf luw woimIou stoola, benches, boxes, copper 
pots, country carpets, metal pots, and brass lamps. Their ordinary 
diet is wheat and millet and tJioy neither nae animal food nur drink 
liqnor. Thoy aro good cooks and temperate eaters, their favourite 
di: lies being /vd^ii';;<; and ^dfcu. Tho men wearthe waistcloth, a coat, 
hcctddoorf, and bhuuldcrclutb : and the women, a bodice with short 
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alcoves and a back, tuid a rolra with the sldrt hftnging like a pettic 
anr] the upper end drawn over the bead like a Teil. Tbo tnoo 
gold rings and silver girdles, and the women are cxtremeljr 
of flowers and of gold aud silver oroamenta. Dutb men and « 
droaa with taste, generally wearing Dharwfb* aud Belgnnm 
woven cloth. They are sober, clean, and orderly, but lazy 
thriftleits. They are dancers, aingers, and courtesans ; most w< 
earning their living by prostitution, only occasionally einginjjf 
dancing. The men sing and accompany the women when 
dance. The prostitutce rise late aud pass tho greater 
the day in talking aud their nights in siaging and dancing.' 
boye and girls after seven attend school and at home loarB to 
and play ; the married women attend to the house, and a 
work in tbe fields. A family of fire spends abonc £1 4«. (Ka. 
a month; their houses are worth £10 to £50 (Ks. lOO-Ka. 6( 
and their furniture £2 to £10 (Ra 20-Ka. 100). Their 
marriage or ahe» ceremonies, which they call Qa^evanklet, cost 
£10 to £30 (Rs. lOO-Ks. 300). They are religious, worshspprngi 
Ling&yat gods and observing all the local holidays. Their £u 
priests are Ung^yata and their spiritual Teoobor is the head of 
Chitaldarg monastery- to whom they pay contributions. 1 
go on pilgrimage to Gokam and Ulvi and do cot offer bh 
sacrifices. Their customs are the same as those of Tjing&yat:«, ox< 
that they admit outcastes from high class Hindus. Goud-luol 
girls become prostitutes, the homely marry. Girls who are 
become oourtezans, whoa botweon eight and twelve years old, 
invested with anklets of small brass bells called gage. Unliko otl 
Xiingay^ the Saibs have great rejoicings when a girl comes of t 
Breaches of social di&cipliuo are puuished by an hereditary headi 
called gauda, who is helped by a council of adult eastouion. 
decision is subject to confirmation by the Teacher. Offeuders 
puniahod with fine or loss of caste, according to the natnre of 
offence, and are allowed back into caste on atonement. Both 
and girls go to school, but they do not take to new porsmts. 

Servants included eleven classes with a strength of about 17,1 
or 414 jwr cent of the Hindu population. Of those about 6000 
Washermen, of whom about 3000 were Agasaru or Kanuad MadJi 
about 2000 Eonkani Madivnls, and about 1000 Liug<(yat Madivalsi 
about 1600 were Barbers of whom about 700 were Kanuad Kelasis 
or Kshftoraks, about 500 Konkani Kelaais or HajAma, about SOft, 
Liug&yat Kelasis, and about lOOToluga KelasU ; and sbout ]0,( 
were Servants of whom aboat 1900 were Adbalkia or CJ 
4500 Bdndis, 3200 Devlis, and 228 Padiydrs. 

Agasaru or Kaknad Madivals, a class of washermen nvml 
about 3()00,aro found above tJioSohyidris in Sidddpur.Sirsi, Vellitj 
and Haliyill, and small numbers in Kumta and Hoodvar on the 
The word agam seems to como torn agasi a turban or h< 
most clothes in K£nara, except tho headscarf, being washed at h< 
Both men and women are regular featured, dark, short, and 
Their homo tongue ih Kdnarese, They live in one^storied houi 
mud walls and thatched roofs and large porohea and front 
Thoir common food ia rioe and fish aud they eat flesh. Few 
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villago doitieB, aud make 
in Sonth Kanara, and to 
their ^r]s bctwoen eight 



jaor tboQgh liquor is not forbiddpu by their ciisto rules. They 

good cooks and moderate eaters. They wear the waistcloth, the 

oaldercloth, ajid the headscarf ; and the women wear the robe 

ling from the waist like a petticoat and a bodice with a back and 

ort sleeves. They are oi'derly and hardworking. They wash the 

olothes of Christians, Mnlmmuiodaus, and all Hindus except the 

bnpnre castes. As privat* serranta to Earopeana they get £1 to £2 

(Rs. IO-R9.2O) a month. Their pay is high becaaso they are pot 

to considerable expense in proriding starch, soda, firewood, and 

diarcoal. Native Chriaiiaua, Musalmdns, and Hindos give them 

6f. to £1 4». (K«. 3-Rs. 12] a year, with presents of cloihea on grand 

occaaioHR and of food on holidays. Husbandmen give them a load of 

mtthrashed grain at harvest time. They earn enough for a living 

and are not m want of the necessaries of life. They rank abovo 

the impure classes. Doth men and women spend most of the day 

in washing clothesj which are brought from and taken back to their 

customers hoasefl. A family of five generally spends about 14«, 

(Rs. 7) a month. They employ Havig Brdhmans to perform their 

ooremonioa and show them much reepect. Their Teacher is the head 

of the Sindrt monastery at Shriiigcri 

the ordtnary Hindu holidays, worship 

pil^'rimages to Gokam, to Dharmasthal 

^jirupati in North Arkot. They marry 

^Bad twelve and their boys between fourteen and twenty-five. Widow 

^^larmge is forbidden, but polygamy is allowed and practised. The 

well-to-do bum and the poor bury thoir dead. Their social 

dii^atea are settled at meetings of adult cast«meu presided over 

"by the headman or hidvant. They do not take to new pursuits or 

sond their boys to school, 

Eonkani Uadivals are a class of washermen nnmboriBg 
about 2000, who aro found in Sirs: and below the Sahyadris in 
KArwArj Ankola^ Kumta, and Hon^var. The word Madival is from 
the Kdnarese madi a clean cloth. They appear to have come from 
Gosw Their family gods aro, Mangesh whose shrine is in Sdlsotte 
in Goa, Baneskvar and Kdntrfldovi of Aursa in Ankola, and 
Tonkatraninna of Hon^rar. The names of men are, R&m, Mahler, 
Mangesh, NfirAyan, Purso, Devappa, and Nfigappa ; and of women, 
Mabatkunii, Uakmini, NAgi, Krishni, Gopi, and Durgarama, They 
take the word mctri or headman after their sanies, and have no other 
Burnaue. They are a branch of the washerman class bat neither 
eat nor marry with other waaherman. Both men and women 
vary in colour from dark to fair; they are middle>si)wd and spare. 
They are healthy and their liabits are clean. They speak Konkani 
and can talk a corrupt Eanarese. They live in one-storied faoases 
with mud walls and thatched roofs with large front porches in which 
during the rainy season they dry the clothes. Their ovory-day 
food is rice rtUji and fish, and they eat Uesh except beef and 
pork when they sacrifice to village gwla and when they got it 
cheap. They drink no liquor, and their special dishes are pdisa, 
vad9 and avkrunde. Thoy aro not great eaters. The indoor dress of 
thu men is the loincloth and a small scarf wrapped round the head. 
Oat o£ doors, in addition to the loiuclothj men wear a waistcloth 
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falling like a pcttiooAt nearly to tho knoes, ft shoaldorcloth, and 
headscarf. Tlicy seldom buy clothes and jfcncrally wnir some 
tho articles tluit havo boon sout them to wash. Tho women w< 
tho rube hauj^iiig* like a putlicoub from the waist to the ankl 
with ji b.)dicB with short alt'«v€»s aud a back. Married women nw 
the brow \vith red, nntl wear tho noso-rinfj, Incky iieeklaco, aod jfloa 
banglea. TheyaUoweargoldoarrings. necklace, and bi-aoelets. TWy 
are thrifty, bardworking, nnd well-beliaved. Thoy wuah the clot 
of all claases except tho lowest castes, such n» Mh.ira and Chi 
bhars. Though not very well oil they live without runninj^ into. 
Thoy rank above tho impure classes. Both Dieiiand wumeu 
themselvea in washing clothes. Tho ordinary monthly cxp«i 
of a family of five ia about 1U«. (lis. o). Their religious Teacnerwl 
head of the SmArt monastery at Shringeri. They keep the 
local holidays and worship the usoal gods and female powers 
shaJctis, ospocially the females called mothers or amuuis. 
make pilgrimages to Ooa, Gokarn, Dharmastha), Paudhurpur, 
Tirupati. They marry their girls before they are twelve. Widn 
marriage and jwlygamy are common. Must of them baru the ilt 
They employ Havig and Joiahi prieets to perform their 
puberty, and death ceremonies, aud pay them great rospoct. On 
twelfth day after birth a child is named and cradled and a be 
offering or horn is made to purify tho mother. Boys hii\-u their !^ 
shaved in their third year. Tho marriage ceremonies last 
days. Tho sacred fire or Horn is lighted on the day of tho wt 
and tho marriage, pnberty, aud death ceremonies do not M 
from those of other lower class K^uara Hindus. Their social da 
are settled at mootings of the men of the caste, with tho ht 
called budvani or metri as pi*osidont. Their services are 
paidj and they do not take to new pursuits or send their boys 
school. 

Linga'yat Madivals or Clotb-clraticbs, numbering aboalj 
thonsand, are found in small numbers abuvo the Sahyadrls, 
Sirsi, Mundgod, Yellapnr, and HaliyAI. Their family god 
Virabhadra aud their family goddess is PArrati whoso bhi-iuos^ 
in most Liiugliyat villages. ITioir names and family go* 
tho same as thoso of tho Ban jigs. The men are dark, 
and robust. Their homo tongue is K^narese and their liou 
do not differ from the houses of the Banjigs. Their evt 
food is rice, millet, and pnlso, and thoy neither eat flesh nol 
liquor. They are great eaters and are spoeinlly fuud of sw<«efc9.^ 
men wear tho waistcloth, the shouldereloth. and tho hHat _ 
and tho women the bodice with short sleevoH and a. back and 
robo worn like a petticoat with tho upper end drawn over 
head likoa veil. Thoy keep in store clothes for holiday w»ar. 
are raild, thrifty, sober, and orderly. Thoy waeh tho olotbivi 
liing^yats only, though tlicy liavo no ol}ii<ction to wash olothcl^ 
other people, even of tho most degraded cWses. They oro 
about id. ({ anna) for every piece of cloth thoy wash, or o 
pays 2s. or 3s. (Be. I - Rs. 1 1) a month. They are fairly off and 
next to Baniiga. Their daily life does not differ from that of ^ 
KaunadoriCoakani Madivals. A family of five spends aboat 11 
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(Rs. 7) a month. In religion and customs fchoy do not differ from 
Banjij^ Thi*y settle aucial Ji^pntes at meetings of a committoo of 
castemen with a priest oi* ayya as pt-eHidont. The decisions are 
enfurced on pain of loss of cnste. Thny aro fairly off, bat do not 
Bend thoir boys to school or take to now pursuits. 

Kannad Kelasia or KAiunRAKSj that is Barbers, numboring 
ahfiut 700, aro found in small nuniBors at Karki^ Haldipur, Navalgon, 
Hos4ikuU,S4lkod, Mugre.Kiidtoko.and Kekkiir in IIonArar; at Mnroz, 
god, DUfSi-cshvar, and Handigou in Kumta; and in iSirsi. The 

mes in common use among men arc, Krishna, Niiga, Tiuima, 
Honuappa, Anuapjui, Bintppa, Uonuayya, Mari, and Gatti ; and thoao 
among womon, Subbi, Kuppi, Vonku, NA<^amuuij Devi, and Pntti. 
Their family gods are Venkatramana of Tirnpati and MathLrdoW. 
Mombers of the same stock do not intermarry. They aro of 
middlo size, wcll-mado, and dark with regular features. Tboir 
homo speech is Xanarcso. Thuy live in ouo-storicd hoases with mud 
rails, thiitched roofs, narrow verandas, couil yards, and small shaving 
ledft in front. Their common food ir rice rdiji and fish, but they 
It flesh except beef and pork. They drink no liquor and are 
moderate eaterd. The men wear a narrow waistoloth, passing the 
and between the Icgd, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf, and carry 
Cibtiir shaving wallets under their anus. The women wear the robe 
hanging like a petticoat and a bodice with a liack and short 
svea. The men also wear gold ear and finger rings and silver 
The women, besides the ordinary signs of married lifo, 
gold and silver earrings, nocklacofi, bracelets, and too- 
rings. They are thrifty, honest, steady, and cleiin in their habits. 
The men shave only upper claaa nindaa and Mnsalmjlns refusing 
to servo low class Hindus, Native Christians, or Eumpoans. Tho 
women do notliing but house work. They are paid J'i. (i anna) for 
shaving the chin and ^d. (^ anva) fur shaving tho head and face. 
Their services 01*0 in pretty constant demand. They are fairly off 
earning an mnch as they require to meet their ordinary expenses. 
Some of thorn lay by money investing it in omaiocnts for their womon. 
They rank next to palm-tappers. Most men ait on tho look-out for 
Ciuioiaers in sheda about ten feet square without walls and 
Supported by wooden pillars. Some share the rich in thoir houses 
or work in the verandas of empty honses or shops or under trees. 
They come home between eleven and twelve, and bathe and break- 
last on nce-gi*ueL They dine at three and sup about eight or mne, 
spending tho time between dinner and sapper in talking, except 
5rhen they aro called to open an abscess or perform some other 
Amall openitiou, for they are village surgeons aa well aa barbers. 
A family of five apends about 10«. (Ra.5) a month. They worship 
Tillage and JJrahman gods and keep all local holidays. Thoy aro 
Htrong believers in soothsaying and witchcraft and their family god 
is Venkatramana of Tirnpati. They employ Unvig Brdbmaus to 
perform their birth, marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies, and 
their spiritual Teacher is the head of the KekkAr monastery in 
Monuvar. They marry their girls between eight and twelve and 
th._ If boys between fourtcrm and twenty-livo. Widow marriage is 
ftiJuwod butis Boldom practiaod. The well-to-do born their dead and 
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tho poor bnry, tKe pjircmrmies Iwing the same as those of 
Nadura. TticirBoc-iiU disputes are settled at meeting of cmiei 
vith the headman or gauda oe prceideat. The huadinan haa 
to fine aud expel brcakcra of c&ste nUea, An appeal lioa to 
decision of the Hpiriiual Teacher whoeo orders are finaL They 
not scDd their bo^'s to school or take to new pursoits. 

Konkani Kelasis also called II&jAms, nDmberin^ ahoot 
are found in bmull numbers in several vUlagea in Ankola, Hnnii 
and Kdrw^r. They are said to have oonio from Goa. Thoiri 
are Kirank&r of Goa and lAkghmi-Nir^an of Ankola. The 
namcaaro, Riima, Krishna, Venkatesh, Devayya, Ndrdyan, Sdt 
Janu, NAzap, and Anant; and the women's, Lak&hmi, Niigi 
K&veri, Krishna, Bh^gi, Subbi, Chandra, and Dnrgi. The men 
wheat-coloured, middlc-tiized, and Btronii; ; and the women are she 
and fairer. Their home speech is Konkani and they can 
Hindustani and K^narese. Their houses do nut differ from the 
of Kinarose barbers. Their common food is rice aud lisb, 
except beef and country pnrfc they eat flesh, when they sacrif 
to thoir gods aud when they ean get it cheap. They drink liqii 
They ore moderate eaters but not good cooks. The men 
the waistcloth, the Bhouldercloth, and the headacorf ; and the wtmc 
the robe with the skirt drawn back between the feet aud tuckc 
into the waistband and the upper end drawn over tho head. Tl 
wear no bodice and their omamenta do uot differ from those of' 
Kaunad Uajams. They are thrifty, clean, sober, and well-behat 
They Hhave people of all clasttes except the impure castes. 
go to the honsea of BrAhmans welUto-do Mnsalmdns and ChriaUi 
and share the lower orders of Hindus in their sheds close to th< 
houses. Well-to-do natives to whoso hoiiaes they go pay thorn 
(J anna) for ahavioff the face and l^d. {1 anna) for shaving the 
and head. Those who come to their sheds pay them \d. (^ anna) 
shaving their heads aud faces, a bundle of nnthrashed g^rain 
year at harvest, and special presents of molaasea cocoannts 
money on births maiTiagea and deaths. Bc^des working 
barbers the Kelasis used to blood, open abscesses, and do ot 
pniall acU of surgery. Their employment as surgeons has 
fallen into disuse owing to the spread of Englisli practice, 
earn enough for their nminlenauce, nre free from debt, and are at 
to invest small savings in ornaments. They rank above the imi 
classes and abont tho same aa Kuuuad Kelasis, and their daily 
does notdifferfrom thatof Kfinarese barbers. A family of five S[ 
about 14?. (Us. 7) a mouth. The Karw^r Kelasis have Nil 
of Goa for thoir family god and the IIonAvar Kelasis havo 
Nrirayan of Ankola, and they make pilgrimages to tJol 
Dharmasthal, and I'andharpur. Thoir spiritual Teacher is the 
of the Smiirt monastery at Whringori, and they employ Koi 
Karh^da, or Uavig Brohuians to perform thoir ceremonies, 
girls are married between eight and twelve and their boys botwc 
twelve and twenty. The heads of widows are not shaved, 
widow marriage is not common ; polygamy is allowed and pmctise 
Thoy burn their dead and mouru ten days. Their ceremonies i 
^he «ame aa thoeo uf Koukauasth Brdhmans. Social di^put 
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ttlod at meeting of tho men of the caste with tbo headman or 
fudvatit a& prosiutiut Tboy do not eend thoir boya to school or 
to now puraoits. 

Linga'yat EelasisorBARUBics, numbering- about 300, aru found 
kbovc the Sahyadns in 8irgi, YolUpar, Haliyal, and Mundgod. 
loy aro a branch of the Liugiiyat uommuuity but comudored 
Itbef low, ueither tho Jangnma nor tho Pauchum»dlia eating or 
withthein. Their household gotlsarcPiirvntinudVirabhadra, 
ireshrinet) ne:ir every Lingayat »ettleineiit. I'heir names and 
imes are similar to those of the Banjigs. Members of tho Bam© 
tmily stock do not intermarry. They have no subdivisions. Tboy are 
^hort, dark, and strongly made liku Llugi^yats. Thoir homo speech 
Kauareso. Their housos do not ditTur from those of tho Ban jigs, 
^heir common food is nee, millet, ajid pulso, and thoy noithor eat 
nor drink liquor. Their dross is tho saino as that of tho 
injii^. They are mild and hardworking. Tho men aro barbera 
ihaving none but Liu^uyats aud other upper class Hindus. Thoy 
« fairly off aud rank next to Baniigs. A family of five spends 
lOut lie. (Rs. 7} a month. Their religion does not differ from that 
the Banjigs and thoir priests are ayijas. They have nn priest 
their own caste ; all their services are performed by Lingi&yat 
iests. Their family goda and goddesses are Virabhadra, Basava, 
[uilArdcv, aud Yollamuuu Their religious and social customs aro 
10 same as those of the Banjiga. They do not send thoir boya to 
:boul or take to new pursuits. 

Telugu Kolasis or Teluqc Barhers, numbering about 100, aro 
found in lioutivar and above tho Sahyddris at Sii*si aud Supa. 
They aro said to have come from the Kastcru Dcccan soon after 
the JJnglish conquest of KAnara. They have no surnames. Their 
family god is Venkatramana of Tirupati^ who has a shrine at Houiivar. 
Thu names in common use among men are, Ifanja, Gurava, Subha, 
Krishn^iyya, Appanna, Venkta, aud Annappa ; and of women, NAgi, 
Lakshmi, Goni, Gopamma, Tangamnia, I)urgammn, and Sdvitri, 
Thoy keep close relations with tho parent stock in tho Tolugn 
country. They have no divisions. They are short, dark, and robust. 
Their home speech is Tolugn, but they can talk Kdnareso and Hindu- 
st&ni. They live in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, 
narrow verandas, and front yards, with a working shed like that o£ 
the Kduareso Kelasis. Their common food is rico aud fish. Excopfc 
boeE aud village pork they eat most kinds of floah, especially fowls 
^and sheopwheii they offer blood sacrifices and when they can get thom 
"leap. They drink liquor. Thoy aro poor cooks, being excessively 
)nd of sonr and hot du^hes. Liko Koukani Kolasis the men dross in 
waistcloth, a shouldcrcloth, and a small headscarf; tho womoa 
tho robe like a petticoat and a bodico. Tho men wear gold 
earrings and Bnger rings, and the women wear alt the oroameDta 
worn by Kannad Kolasis. They are orderly and hardworking, but 
thriftless and drunken. They ahavo moat people except tho 
impure castos, receiving \d. (^ anna) for shaving the face and Id, 
(i anna) for shaving both face and head. Tho women look after tha 
iiouso. They are badly off, gouorally in debt. They rank above tho 
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impnre cl&ssca and with other KAnarpso-speakiDe Imrbare. 
daily hfo doca Dot differ from that of Kannad D»rK"»^ ^-^^ •^"« 
ofttimatod expenses are greater. A fuuilj of fiv^e epei 
(Ks. 7) a mouth. Their Eamilj god is Veiikatmouioa of 1 
ompluyllavigBrihauuia to penorm their marriu.tfv>, pill >. 
ceremonioSj and pay them great n 

and villa^ Kods, and offering blood i _:■); 

or Hhakh't. 1 heir spiritaal Teacher is the headof the Suuirt niai 
at Shrinfferi and they have faith in aouthaayiug, witcbcrofl 
ghosts. Bciyfl aro marriod between twelve and twenty and 
Dotwoou ten and fourteen. Widow marriage and : ' 
nliuwed and practised ; poly-indry is^nnknown, A v- 
to bo unclean far twelve days after child-birth. On thu twcift 
the mother ia purified by birthing and drinking water loud 
the family prioitt, and the cbiKl is named and laid in tho cradl 
usnal Berriccs are held on the sixth day after a birth, 
aro shaved on their third birthday. Their marriagOj puber' 
death cei-omuuica are noarly tho same as those observed 
Kannml Keliisis. Social disputes are settled ut ueotinga 
men of the caste with their hen-diLiry headman or hiiilni 
president. They do not send their bojs to school and take- 
now pursuits. 

A'dbatkis or irALP-Si.AVB8,al«o called Chedus or Girl-, ui. 

of 8er\aijLa numbering nbont 1900, of whom 900 are tiiiIas luid 

females. They are found in small nurnbera over the whole ilinttk 
They are said to be tho uff»pnug of people who have been pnl 
of caste, and they admit outcaste Br^hmann, Knnbie, Bhamh 
6Bhermen, and other cla^soe, except those comiidored impv 
The names in common nse among men are, Ndgappn, Veukatrami 
Vithoba, Venfcatesh, RAmchanchu, Chaudru, and Hauumanta; 
ftmong women, llomi,, Subbi, Vuuku, Suku, and Ammn. 
have no special family gods and have no snbdiriBionB. They 
much in appeiimuce, some being fair, some dark, some wl 
coloured, some tall, and some middle-sized and atrong. Some 
them speak Koukaui and others Kiinnreso. Tlioy live in ai 
hoOBOS with mnd walla, thatched Tooh, and frontyards. 
OTory-day food ia rice, but they eat flesh and drink liquor, 
we moderate eaters and good cooks. 'Hiose who live on tho 
imitate Kunkani -speaking Hrahraans in their dress, and those 
live above the SahyAdria imilato Hdviga. They often get clot 
from their employers. They aro clean, but thriftless and dishoc 
Many of thorn work as house sen-ants to well-to-do Uinduh. 
at one time served as l}ondsmen in Ilindn households. They do 
mouru for their employers as Bdudis do, and are now [rvo to w, 
for whom they pleaso. They aro not well-to-do, and many are 
debt. They rank next to Devlia. Early in tho morning they ch 
copper vossols and wash clothes, pound and winnow rice, and aoi 
times go to the forest to fetch firewood. A family of five spuniU al 
l4i». (Rs. 7) % month. They worship all Brdhtnan gods an4 
great faith in witchcraft and soothsaying. They have no hom 
L'ods, worshipping in their place villriiro (Imtioa, especially Sir^ii* 
Uundvaramma, and other local mothers. On the coast 
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nnoniea are pcrformod by Havig, K&rhjida, and Joisfai BrdhmaDS, 
^boTO the Siibyiidria by LiugAyat ayyas. Girla are married 
twecrn eight and twelve and UiyR hetwoou fourteen and eighteen, 
:e Biiudid few marry, most of the girls becoming prostitutes, 
toso who are set apart as prostitutes are married to a knifo 
twocn eight and twelve, and when they come of age they perform 
same ceremony ok the Kaiiivants, and caste people are feasted. 
leir other ceremonies do not differ from those of the cultivating 
1808. Widow marriage and jwlygamy are allowed and practised. 
_ By bum their dead. They have no hwidman, and have caste 
committees to t>ottlo wKiial diaput'-'a. They do not send their boys to 
ichuol and show no signs of improving their pfisition. 

Ba'ndis or Buudsmbn, nnmbcring abont 4300 of whom 2000 aro 
males and 2500 females, nro fonnd in small nuni!>crs iq KdrwAr and 
Kumla and along the cuast as faras llonAvar. They ai-e the dusceud- 
onts of tliL" bondtjmeu whom the lauded jtroprietora formerly owned. 
Their aucesiora were probably prisoiiora of war, imported slaves, 
and perhaps women talcen in adnltery. They are said to have como 
with the Ivuukani-spcaking Brihmans from Goa after the Portuguoao 
occupation of thu eounlry. The names in common u»u among 
men are, Parau, Kamii, Niign, Chiku, NAr^yan, and Kushta; and 
among women, fthevantu, Vutli, KrisUni, KjUi, Venn, and Thak&l 
Tt'. V iiave no snrnmncs or household gods but members of the same 
fiiuiily do not intermarry. The TUudis of different parts of the coast 
do not intermarry or oat together. They ai-o short and muscular^ 
some of them fair and flomo of them dark, and most with welUcnt 
featnroa. All speak Konkani. They live in huta with mnd walls and 
tl!.- ti hcd roofs. Their ovory-day food is rico, but they eat fowls, 
11. dtuii, aud t^mo, and driiUc liquor. They are immoderate eat-ora 
and bad cooks. The men generally wear a loincloth, a coorso 
blanket, and a heaibicarf; aud the women the robe with the skirt 
mased between the feet aud a bodico with short aleevea and a bock. 
They mark their brow with rod and wear tho lucky necklace, nose 
aud ear ringa, and glass bangles, lliey ai-e hardworkiug, but 
careloas, vicii)np, thriftlosR, hot-tempered, and dishonest. Both men 
»nd women artt eniployi'd hh domcHtio nervant-s by Brjihrnans and 
other high class Hindufi. Their chief work is to clean copper pots 
and pouutl rice, cowduug the tloorj and bring headloads of fire- 
wonil, bat some men work as cArpenterB and a few ob husbandmen. 
Thuir earnings as prostitutes which are iusiguificiiut arc apcnt in 
buying iKiWtn-s, clothcn, and eweuliueats. 'J'huy are almcuit destitute. 
Tlu'v rank with the Adbaikin next above ihc impui-eclaeses. Their 
iliiily life does not differ fr«.iin that of the Adljatkis. A family of 
five spends about \'i*. (lU. 7) a month. They worship all Urahman 
godft aud evil spii-its, employ Joi-shis to perform theii* coremouios, 
and stand in great fear of the spirits oE tho dead. Their spiritual 
Toaober is the head of tho Smart monastery at Shringori. Pew 
of them marry, most of the girla becoming prostitutes. Tho 
nianicd women are allowed to consort with whom they please, 
except with men of tho impure castes. Their cercmouies aro tho 
&&xn^* Sla those of the IX:vlis. Social disputes are settled by caato 
couueils under the presidency of an hereditary headman. Tlioy do 
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not send their boye to Bcboolj and show no e^ns of imi 
their po»tt,ioii. 

Devils orTKsrptB AttekdaktSj nnmborinff 3200 of whom 1580 1 
males and 1G20 fcinates, arc found in BQmll numbers in Ki 
8u[)a, VcUdpar, Aukula, Kumta, and iiona\ikr. 'Vhcy appear to 
the desoendante of women pat away for adullory who, ftccnrdic? 
the local law, woro made to »orro as temple aerrant^. Tli 
have no surnames, but their family gods aro Bidi Bira of Apim 
Ankolii, H^muAth of Asuoti, and NiraukArand Maliki(rian of Kmi 
ill Kurw^r. Xbc names of mon are, Bdbi, Knehta, L^do. £ 
SbAba, Lakshman, Ithuba, Venkti, and Yesa; and of wot 
bhovantn, Davkn, Gun^i, Bhilcu, Pntto, and Chaudru. Thpy 
no Family names and no subdivisions. Tho men are fiur, tall, 
strong, and tho womon fair and well-made. Their homo toi 
is Kuukani, cluscly like that spoken by iSbenvis. Their hooaea" 
not differ frr»m those uf the KalflTantfl. Their oven'-day 
rice, juichnif and fish. They eat floeb and drink liquor, 
moderate eat«rs, being fond of hot and sour dishes. The 
ordinarily wear the loincloth, abonldercloth, and headHcnrf, and 
holidays, a waistcloth, a short coat, and a richer shouldorcloth and 
headscarf. Tho women wear the robe after the BnUimnu fashtcm 
and a bodice with short aleevos and a back. They are uoat, rleao, 
and thrifty bnt hot-tempered, fond of pleasure, unCaithfal, and 
dishonest^. Both men and women are generally employed in 
temples to sweep and cowduug the floor and wave tho Hy-n-hi«k 
biifore the god. Tho men blow the temple horns and trum|K*ls in 
tho morning and evening, and aro paid partly in cash and jxirtly 
by a share of tho offeriuga. Tliey also attend and blow horua st 
bt^bandmeu'ii weddings receiving in return all the rice that is 
Bcattorcd over tho heads of the wedded pair and 4^. to 8f. 
(Ha. 2 - Ks. 4') in cash. Some of Lho idou work as hnsbandmen and 
labourers, holding laud on mulgem or permanent lease. Tboyoufigef 
women oam £1U to £20 (Rs. LOO - Rs. 200} a year, hut they are aged 
by twenty uud earn Uttle after thirty. The men earn little and t8 
a olassaro badly off. They rank below Kal^vants. Their daily life 
does not differ from that of Bhanddris or Vajantria. A family td, 
five spends about 1-Ls. (Rs. 7) a month. Tbcy employ Joiahis ^ 
perform their ceremonies, and tho objects of their special de^-ot 
are MhAlasa, Venkatramana, Afaluidev, and the nnfriendly fen 
spii-its whose titto Br:!kbmanism has changed from mothers orairit 
to powers or shalitis. They have no family gods. They woi 
the village deities and observe local holidays, offering goats 
fowls to the deities and mothers to whom they pay great r08i 
They make pilgrimages to Gokarn. Their religious Teacher is 
head uf tho Shringori monastery, and they have strong faithj 
soothsaying, witchcraft, and spiritti. Most girls become prostital 
and between eight and twelve undergo the sites or knife-marrii 
ceremony. Tho first man with whom a girl consorts aftor she ooi 
of Age pays her £1 to £2 (Its. 10 - K^. 20) besides a robe and a 
this is more than she earns in the next three months. They 
neither dance nor sing uuless they are invested with the Kal&^ 
IjoUb and acorf. When the wife of one of the men of tho 
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>mo9 a widow sho may, with the leave of hor casto people, become 
jrostiiote. Widdw laarriaEfo is allowed. They bum their dead. 
2y adopt people expollod from all Hinda cnatea except the impnro 
Caste disputes are settled by their hereditary headiQan or 
tdvanL They do not Bund their children to school and show no 
gijrnK of iniproving their position. 

Fadia'rs or Sekvants, who resemble the BhAvins of Katn£giri 
and the Uovlis of K&rw^r aud Aukola, nnmber 228 of whom 112 
are males and 11 C females. They are £ouiid aboro the SahyiSdnB, 
The word Padi^ is a modiiication o£ the Tamil padtvdl a hired 
servant paid with grain. It cornea from padi a mcaflure of 
capacity dqnal to 3 lbs. 6 oza. Like the Devlis and Bhandiiris tho 
Padiara ore house servants in Ilaif^, that is the country lying 
botweou Baiudur the northmost limit of Soath Ednara and tfaa 
TodH river. Their family god is Vonkatramana of Tirupati. Tha 
names of men iu common use are, Venkta, Rdma, Gopal, N^gappa, 
Vinlppa, Durgappa, and Tirmmappa; and of women, Nilgi, 
Parmeshri, MukAmbi, Venkn, Pnrsi, and Shivi. They hare no 
eabdivisions. Both men and women are fair, middle-sized, and 
well-made. Their home speech la Kauareso. Their houses du not 
differ from those of the Bhaudaris and Devlia. Their staple duik 
is rice, rdgif and fish, and they cat all flesh except beef and pork 
and drink country as well as Earopoan liqnor. They are modorato 
eoters, with a great fondness for cocoannt oil and hot bitter rclishe«. 
Their dress does not differ from tho Bhanddris' di-ess. They are 
intoIUgeiit, vain, lazy, thrif tles.s, and untrustworthy. Moat of the girla 
become prostitntes. Some uf the men and women, like Devlis and 
BhandAria, do menial service in temples and some cultivate land. 
The men also act as mnsicians and the ivomon as dancers. Somo 
have learned to sing in the Kdnarese style, but none are better 
performers tl\an tho Kaldvants or nearly as good ua tho Goa doucora 
and singers. They cousurt with all castea except the impure clai^sea. 
Some are kept women, but most are public prostitut'es. They malra 
lOtf. to £2 (Ks. 5-Ks. 20) a month. Tho men chiefly depend on 
their wivea and daughters who when young earn considerable sama. 
But their calling ia precarious and on the whole they are not well-to- 
do. They rank with Devlis and do not differ from them in their 
daily life. A family of five spends 12». to £1 ]0#. (Rs.O-Ks.lS) a 
month. Thoy employ Ila^ng Brdhmans to pDrform their ccrcmoniofu 
'IliL-ir religious Teacher is tho Uiivig M'tn/ii of Kdmcha&drApur ia 
Maisur. They go on pilgrimage to Gokuru, Dharmusthal, and UdipL 
Widows are not allowed to marry. They bxirn their dead and 
perform the knife-marriage or shes ceremony when a girl ia about ten 
and the lap-filling or garhhhViatt. ceremony when she comes of age. 
Funeral rites are performed by sons or brothers. They settle social 
dispQt^a at meetings of tho community. They do not send their 
children to school and seem to have no prospects of bettering their 
position. 

Carriers included three classes with a strength of 829 of whom 
520 were males and 309 females. Of these 167 (males 108, 
tomaloa .J9) wore Korcharus ; 21 (males 14, females 7) Konnarun; 
ftod C4l (mahs 398, females 243) Lambdnts. 
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Eorcharus, namberiD^ alwul IGO, are foond at KardU 
Siddapur. Tiiuj are said to hare cx>nie from BoII&ri iu 
in &e&roh of pasture.* They are csiite-brcvdoni of Te 
oitraction, who have exchanges tboir homo tougO'* ~~ .m 

Thoy still oat and intermarry witli thuir pareii. Tl 

family gfjiMcos is Mariiuuma, and their guds Gatikpjn 
Ycakateah whose shrines aro at Hell&ri aud at t^Im.r.Jn.'i-.irM 
Maitiur. They belong to fo\ir family atoclcs, Sauti] 
Uaopadia, and Munra^lti. Persons l>e1unging^ n* im- -o.-rn 
do not iiiterrnorry. Tbo namcti in couitnon tv*a amantr ii 
Venkta, NAga, Tiuima^ and H/i 
C^Dgi, and Saoki. I'hey arc di. . 

Korckarus, Ur Korchai-uSj and Kuncbi or Couievaram KxtcIl 
BidandDablu Korcharos dine togothur; and Uiux ^ve tb •'> 
Dables ihongh tbuy do nut marry Dablu KirU. Thu 0rs ai 
neither eat to^>tbor nor intermarry. TL?y takf» foD<1 
first two mibdiviiiion^ ; but the first two do not eat or < 
them. They are dark, stron^jly made, and flnf 
broad nosc!). Their home tongno does not diu 
speech <if the Bolbiri Korchama. Diirius»^ the rainy season tlu-y lii 
in tomiwmry tent-sha^>cd huts witli [jahn-luaC wall» and nj\fU; 
daring* the dry ftoason, m blanket teut& Their only furuitore is " 
loaf mats^ earthen put*?, and ojpperor brass pftus and phi!i 
staple food 15 millet and rd(fi, but they oat ricr«, and, - 
can afford it, L<ab flush and drink liquor. 1" 
Moat of the women wear a robe of wluto unl ■>^\ 

worn like a pettioont, the npper end drawn over the bead, 
near no bodJoo. On holitluys and grand occu^ious they 
their hair with ilowora. Their ornamonta are trass oar _ 
ractui braceluta, g)a»ti bang1o.s, brass rings, and utringH of 
colourod glass beads round the neek. The men wear di 
of coarse Btivmy cloth drawn in punki-rs ronnd the waist 
reaohing tlio knee, a cloth band round thi; waist, a «1 
clnlli anU blaukot, and a hendscarl Their dress is untu 
only the well-to-do have s[iHre holiday clothes. Thoy aro 
«Ten- tempered, and harilworking, but untidy and fund of ihit 
Moat of thorn arc pack-bnllock dvivera and cmi ■ 
country produce tu tlio coast and takiu;,' back -. 
partly on their own account and partly on buluili o£ i 
Tho poor auiuug them work as aLTs'ante, taking care of _ 
being paid £1 4«. io 11 }0s. (lis. 12-Rb. 15) a year besides food . 
clothing. A bidlock costs aliout 3«. (lU. l^J a mouth to k< 
Tho women travel with the men and help them in l<jadin;L; 
carts and bullocks. Duys and girU of seven and upward^) bell 
parents by herdiug cuttle and cuukiug. They liiru thunisel 



■ Korolutn, olao calJe4 Konnuu and Ap])ArentIy (xmnocttid with th'j 
36,000 Ktron^iD Mftuar. Tfaa; eamtt from iha Ki^rtheni <^rl(Ant, thftl :' 
dividwl mU» Uj iiiiB nml Kages, and ipoalc tnixed Telu^i and T.-miU. Tbtjy carry 
and gnuQ on cikttl^ ».□<! asKC, tbieva uid rob, aiuI lu^e InmlMKi nuita Mid baat 

The moD wiaA tlm liair in a large Hidc-knut. Thu wujiiL-n Itavu ttriu^ of red 

«bit« beada vwl vhulU falling ov<;r tho Ixwoiu ; in tlie foreit they axe uid to waa 
Mihbn oIm. Kim'k Mfsor, 1. ;tU! and 3r>0, aad HI. 214. 
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jrclumts and rich people, but do notking except Ifacir horeditajy 
)rk. A man and woman together earn about 1^. (S annas) h 
f, but thoir work is not steady. They earn enough for their 
u'ntcnanoe, but are forced to borrow to buy cattle when they 
)80 thoir Btock by disease and aUo to meet maiTiag:e expenses. 
1 they have to pay twenty-five per cent interoat, most of them 
id it difficult to free themselves from debt. Of the four 
ivisions Bids rank first, Dablos second, XTrs third, and Kunchis 
irtb. They hold themselves higlior than barbers and woslioruiou, 
avoid touching shoemakers and other castes who oro 
isidored impure. When on the march thoy do nothing but drive 
look after their animala ; when thoy halt they mend their 
ick -saddles and bags and go about looking" for lading. A family 
five spends abont 12*. {Us. 6) a month; their hot costa about 
(Ha, 10) to build ; thoir fnruituro, iucluding small copper or brass 
called ta7nhi</cs, five earthen pots, two water pots, t»vo bell-Tuetal 
ites, one woudeu pustle, a grind-stone, a caac basket, a billhook, 
id an axe, ia worth £1 4*. to X2 (Rs. 12-E«. 20). They are a 
1igiou9 people, having no family priests, but consulting Br^hmauB 
id paying them great respect. Their ckief objects of worship are 
[ariamma, Tirmal, and Maruti. They keep Sankraman in Jauuary, 
Yuyddi in April, Dusra in October, and Divnli in November. 
They never go on pilgrimage and have no roligious Teacher 
except their headman. They offer fruit, fowls, sheep and goata 
to Mariamma, and eat the victinii] especially during the Daara 
liolidays in October. They are firm believers in witchcraft, sorcery, 
and the spirits of the dead, empbying sorcerers who are generally 
the priests of the village temples to lay troublesome ghosts. They 
c»nsider themBelves impure for three days after a birth. Children 
ore named on the twelfth day. The name is fixed by the father 
or in the father's absence by the eldest person in the house 
after consulting a Brdhman who is paid 6d. (1 as.). They fix the lucky 
moment for marriage with the help of a Brdhmau, who also tells 
them whether the marriage will prove lucky or not. On the evening 
before the wedding day the bride is brought to the bridegroom's 
bouse. On the moniiug of the wedding day the bridegroom falls at 
the feet of his parents and he aud the brido ait on a blanket in two 
circlea within which figures of the sun and moon have boon marked 
in quartz powder and a heap of rice with five anna.v in copper piled. 
"Five married women come and rub the bride and bridegroom with 
tnmieric paste, lead them outside of the marriage booth, and 
bathe them thrice in water. Then a branch of the khnir or catechu 
tree is felled and dropped into the nearest well. At midnight the 
five married women singing aouga go to the well and after each baa 
drawn a potful of water take the branch outof the well. The branch 
ift then planted opposite the front door. Oloao to it are piled two heaps 
of millet, two small water-pole, a large pot full of oil, and fourteen 
pounds of cotton seed. All are set on fire and when tbe 
fiame is at its fiercest, thoy take rice in their hands, rnb some 
grains on the bndu's and bridegroom's foreheads and sprinkle the 
rest on their heads. Karly next morning the men take 8tt. (Rfl.t) 
from the bridegroom and spend it ou liquor. The fcAatV branch 
B I31S— i3 
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is plucked np and thrown into running water. This cods 
ceremony. The whole componj arc fed on matton, carry, \v\t 
ve^tables, and »woetmeat«. Puly^may is allowed aud |>mct»d] 
polyandry is unknown. Widows may marry but not nj'To ti 
geveii times. They mourn the dead three days, dnriDg- which tiicyj 
are impure. 1*hey have an elective beadmau called budvanl, «M] 
is hold in high respect, aud settles social disputes and stjicdrj 
coutrula the condact of the caste people. Hia decisions are fimLj 
and those who demnr arc pat oat of caste. Ordinary breaches J] 
caste rules are punished by dno, and eatiug with impuro casteatf f 
expulsion. If a man who has bccu put out of caato uiukcs ato&&> 
mentf the headman or budvanl may recmve him back. They donl, 
BBud their children to school or take to now callings. 

Rormarus, also called Mabivavabub, a class of cattle- breedm 
and carriera, number about twenty. Thoy are found in Sirei itJ 
Sidd^pnr and are said to bare come from the Telugn country. Tk 
men are stout, dark, stalwart, and regular feotured. Out of doon 
they talk KfLnarese, but their home speech is Telugn. They Ht 
in small houses with mud walls and front yards. Their cvei 
food is rico and dried tiah, aud, when thoy offer sacrifices, the] 
Oesh and drink liquor. They are great enters aud ^uud cooks, 
are excti»t<ively fund of chillies and tamarind. The men wearkl 
narrow waiRtcloth in Mariitha fashion, throw a black blanket nnraflj 
their shonlders, wind a black scarf round their heads, and si 
a wallet on tboir backs. The women dress like Halcpdik wumeo.! 
They are clean, hardworking, honest, sober, and thrifty. Thayj 
are carriora and have largo uunibera of pack-buUocfca. Like tl:^} 
Lambdni.t the men spend the fair season in carrying IjctcIaQtSi] 
molascfis, and rice to the coast, and taking cocoanats and salt iuland 
They are well-to-do and rank next to Gollars. Their daily life dot^ 
not differ from that of the Lambdnis. A family of five spends al 
J^tf. (Ks. 7) a month. Their chief deity ia Mariamma wnoBo tcrai 
is at Chitaldurg in Maisur. They also worship evil spirits and beliei 
in soothsaying, witchcraft, and in the power of spirits. Thcro is 
rulo that a girl should be married before she conies of age. But the 
generally uiarry their girls between ten and thirteen and their boj 
between sixteen and eightc«n. They bury their dead. Their 
affairs aro managed by their own community. The making 
roads has broken thcrir monopoly as carriers. TTiey are not weU-t 
do, and show no signs of improving as they neither send their 
to school nor take to now pursuits. 

Iiamba'nis, numbering about G40, aro found during the 
season in bauds of ten to fifty mos-ing with pack^bnllocks to ) 
from the coast. They generally spend the ramy season nliove 
Sahyadria, but they have no regular settlements. They are said 
have come from Gujardt to the Karnatak, and as their women 
children came with them they keep clear traces of their norths 
origin in appearance, speech, manners, and customa' Tbay hai 

I In MmtBur the LambiniB or BriujiriB liave an eititnatod atrength of A3,Of<0. 
rnoKn keep thuir poonliAr SajihiUua petliowa uhI »baffl, ud wcur Uivir hair 
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subdivisions. Both men aud women are ^r-sVinnod, tall, nnd 
mg. Thtiir home Bneocb is a mixture of Gujar^li and Hindi, 



I they can talk Hindustdni and" Kanarese. Thoy havo no fixed 
During tlie fair weather they live in tents abont twelve 

it by seven, worth about 6s. (R«. 3), made of large bamboo mats 

rattan or bamboo skeletons. Thoy can be taken down or sot 
in a few secouda and carried on their bullocks wherever they 
During the rains they live in small ghcds with wattled reed 
Is and thatched roofs either near villages or near pasture- 
grounds. Their ordinary food ia millet, rice, and dry or fresh 
fish, but they, also eat fleah except pork and beef and drink liquor. 
They are great eaters and are very fond of sweets. The men 
shave the head and face except the top-Icnot and moustache. 
They wear a waiBtcloth or loose drawers, a shouldercloth, and 
ft headscarfj and sUng uu their shoulders a largo wallet in which 
thoy carry their money, tobacco, betel leaves, beteluuts, and 
lime. They wear silver girdles. The women have a short 
petticoat of coarse dark and red striped cloth tied with a string in 
puckurs round the waist and falling almost to the ground, a rudely 
embroidered short-sleeved bodice open at the back, and a scart 
drawn over the hood like a veil. Their dishonest thieving ways 
keep them under the special charge of the police. From the interior 
to tne coast they bring dry betelnnts, molasses, chillies, rice, nitfi, 
pepper, and cardamoms, and take salt and cocoannts inland. Their 
e as carriers has greatly suffered by the opening of roods nnd 

increased use of carts. Some of them are petty dealers and 
almost all owu pack-bullocke, and as carriers earn enough for their 
maintenance. Thoy suffered terribly during the 1870 and 1877 
iamine. They rank next to Qaulis. Men, women, and children 
attend to the driving of cattle when they travel from place to place. 
When they halt the children herd the cattle, the women cook, and the 
men load and nulood the bullocks. A family of five spends aboat 
1-U. (lU. 7) a mouth. Their chief deity is Krishna, an iacamntion of 
Viahnu,andthoy worship all ordinary Hindu gods, but havo no faith in 
Bootlisaying, witchcraft, or sorcery, and neither reverence nor employ 
Brfihmans. Their spiritual Teacher ia the headman of their own caste 
who is called iudoani. There are no rules restricting the morrinblo 
ageofboys or of girls; aTidthoirbirth,marriage, and death ceremonies 
are performed by their headmnn. Boys as well as girls aro married at 
any time. The bridegroom haa to give the father of the girl about 
£10 (Rs. 100) and four bullocks as the price of the girl. In widow 
marriages this sum ia not paid. If a woman wishes to divorce her 
husband and marry another, she is allowed to do so provided the new 
husband pays the old one £6 8a. (Rs. 64.) to make good what ho spent 
on tho first wedding. Thoy bum their dead and mourn ton days. 
On tho third day after a death a feast is given to the caato peoplo 
and food is offered to the crows in the name of the dead. On tho 
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ringleU decorated with plfttitfl ud tbclU. (Rioo. I. 349). Great numbora were 
>ttnict«<] to tbc Kncluh »nny during tho third M»imip «»r (1789-1793) (Willi*' 
S"iiUi of ludia, III . 9)9} nod Again during the fourth Mikisur war in 1799 whoa tbey 
did muub harm hy iiiUogiog tbo country IBachuum, 1. 180, 1S2). 
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tenth day after a death and on ita anuiversai? tli^ agun offerl 
to the cniwH iu thu uame of the dead. On the«e days they 
ouok fish or fleshy uor drink liquor. They have a strtH^ i 
organization. Each band or tdruia has its headman or m " 
directs ita moToments, and is often the owner of most 
hnllocks. DispntoB are settled at meetings of the men of tho CHft^ 
with tho headman as president. They do not send their bo/i I* j 
school and are a declining class. 

Labourers ioclnded six classcB with a strength of loO?. 
theee 487 (nmlt« 2fli, femaloH 103) were liuruda ur Medars, 
weavers ; 64C (males 345. females 301) Chetriit; alxiut 70 Gc 
about 50 Kasiis, balcheni ; 1 40 (maloa 7b, females 05) K^thi 
and 3109 (males l()42, females 1407) Vaddare or earth-workoi 

Bunids or Uodars, according to tho 188L conaos ni 
480 of whom 294 were males and 103 females. Thoy ara 
scattered above the Sahy4dri». They aeem to huye come 
Dhdrw&r. Their family deities are Baavanaa, Ilunau 
Udchamma, and Devamma, The names in common ose among mei 
are, Bajsappa, Rawappaj Kalappn, and TeUappa; and auiung wuacivj 
Yellawa, Alariavva, Udcbavva^ and Devamma. They have no oUfl, 
nameu or stock names. They are said to bo the same as Uwj 
Dhirwilr BunidH who like them speak Kilnareea, They have no! 
Bubdiri^ions. Most of them are dark and look like LingayaU, 
Their K&nareso does not differ from that of the Bunjiga 
other Liagtiyats. They live iu rows of small one-storied housotj 
with mud walla and thatched roofs. Their staple diet is rioo, 
and millet, and they eat flwih and Gsh^ drink spirits, and 
honip. Thoy always bare a feast of mutton and liqaor on ibe 
day of the Muharrani. They are bad cooks and great oaten. 
duors tho men wear the loincloth, and out of doors a narrow 
dothj a ja(.^koi, a ahoidderclolhj aud a headscarf. The women 
a bodice with a back aud short sleeves, and the robe with the 
hau^g like a petticoat aud the upper end drawn over tho head lih 
a veil. Their clothes are seldom waaUodand they almost never wc" 
flowers except when a girl cumes of age. They keep good olotbea J 
holiday wear. Their clothes are of country make brought irova aho 
near whoi-e they live. The men wear silver girdles and braoek _ 
and the woiiioti gold earrings, nose-ringa, necklaces, and wnsUotsT 
They are lazy and dirty, but bonost, th^fty^ and hospitable. Their 
chief calling is making baskets, fans, aud bamboo mats ; bat thej 
also work as unskilled labourers, the women helping tho men ao^^ 
adding to the bimily income. Children begin to work about twolr^fl 
Tliey earn enough for their ordinary expenses, live above want, iio^t' 
are careful to pay the sums they borrow to meet marriage and utbec 
fecial charges. They think themselves above Korava and (>th«r 
low-caatcs and below Lingf^yats, Br&hmans, and V&nis. Escc} 
that tho men alone split the bamboos, the women and children do 
same work aa the men. Women and children take an early meal 
tho leavings of tho lost day's supper. The men do not cat till at 
and all sup about nine. Thoy are busy from December lo th4^ 
of June, Olid slack fi-om July to November. A family of five 
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}ut I6«. (Bb. 8) a month ; tho cost of boilding a houBO is about £3 
*. {R8.2.'>)iandof a marriage io to £10 (Rs.SO-Rs. 100), They 
y great devotion to Basvanna, UdcbamnKi, and Devarama, as well 
I to all local gods and goddesses whose dnvB they keep. Their 
lief holidays are MakaT-sankrdnt ia J anaary, yjj(/a<it or New Year's 
jy in April, K»i^-pnnchmi in July, Ganesh-chalurlhi in August, 
tra in October, and Dicdli in November. Their family priests 
Liugdyat ayyat to whom they show great respect and supply with 
»viBious and 3d. to 28, (2 aii«.-Re. 1) in cash. Tho priost comes to 
leir houaes on tho new-moon of Shravan (July -August). Hia 
)t are wanhcd and the water ia appliud to thu eyes of all the 
3ple of the honse, each of whom gets a gift of cowdung aehes. 
ley teep images of their ^mily gods and goddesses which every 
lesday are bathed with water, decked with Bowers, and mbboa 
ith aandalwood paste. They also offer them fruit, frankincense, 
id cooktid rice and other eatables prepared in tho house, and 
wave a lighted l»mp bcifore them. On the last day of the Muharram 
they cook mutton and eat it after offering it to Iheir house gods, 
and drink liquor which like the moat they offer to their boose 
gods. Kxcept that they revere Lingdyat priests and obey a 
Ling^yat Teacher, they do not differ from low-ca&te Br^hmanic 
HindoB, offering blood sacrifices to the mothers or powers and 
making pilgrimages to Dovargndda in DharwAr. They are not 
careful to keep the regular Hindu ceremonies. Children are cradled 
and named on the thii>toenth day after birth, and girls are married 
qiihei- before or after they come of age. Widow marriage, with tho 
restriction that the widow must not uiarry a bachelor, and 
polygamy arc allowed and practised ; polyandry is unknown. They 
zorm a compact commnnity and breaches of social discipline are 
enquired into and disposed of by councils of adult ca&temen under & 
headman whose office ts elective and is held for life. The decisions are 
commonicated to the whole custe and enforced by them. If tho 
offence is a breach of religious rnles the LingAyat priest is asked to 
attend the caste meetings, and makes the offender drink water in 
which his feet have been washed. If the offence is purely social tho 
culprit is lined 2a. to £1 Vis. (Kc.l-Rs.lG) and the amount ia spent in 
eutenaining the caste. They do not send their boya to BOhool or 
take to now callings. 

ChetriS, according to the 18S1 consas numbering 646 of whom 
34o are mates and 3UI females, are found in Sidddpur and YelliSpur. 
They live either in towns or villages with other high-class Hindus. 
The word Chetri is said to bo a corruption of tho Sanskrit Ksha- 
triya, and their ancestors are said to have come from Cc[itral India. 
The uamea in ordinary URe among men are, Putapp, Modiyani^ 
Imnna, and Huclmnna ; and among women, Shitamma, Irrama, 
Pukamma, and Lingamma. Their ramily stocks are BhAradvAia 
and Kdshyapa. They speak K^arese and have no surnames, bnt 
persons bearing the same stock names do not intermarry, Their 
mmily god \» VenkatrarnHnawhososhrinetsatTirnpatiinNorth Arkot 
They are of middle height, dark, and disposed to stoutness. Their 
homo Kjinarese does not differ from that of their KjiiiBrcac* speaking 
neighbours. Thoy live in one-storied honnoa with mud or atone 
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food and drink no 
and modorate eaters. 
Ihoso of KamdtAtc Brdhi 
tiboaldcrcloth or a white 



IP, wtdls and tiled or thatched ronfa. Their fomituro mclndni 
woodea stools, wooden boxes, cooking nud water pots of 
bell-metal plates, and brass lam]>8. Their atople food is rice 
and pu]t»e. l*boy uso no auimnl 
Uqoore. They are good cooks 
favourito dishes aro tho same aa 
The men wear the wai@tcloth, the 

thn beudxcarf, and a [mir of sandaLi, and the women tho robei 
oot passing the skirt between the feet. The other end oF lfa4 
is dniwn over tho upper part of the body covering the head 
Tffll. They also wear a bodice with short sloovcs aad a back, 
men and women wear gold and silver ornaments like those in oi 
use among Karu^tak Br&hmans or Juishis. All of them Lara ai 
of rich clothes for grand occaaiuns. They are btirlv clean, 
working, thrifty, and honest. Fighting is said to be their heriodUajj 
calling. Some of them are now hnsbandinen and others pottrs 
keepers. The hnsbandmon are busy in the rains and the tmdcrs ii 
the dry weather. Tho hosbandmcn either till their own land 
take land on lease from others, either on condition of sharii 
produce equally or of paying tho landowner a fixed qnant 
grain or money. The traders deal in rice, froit, spices, and oil, 
they buy wholesale from tho producers. Women and children 
twelve help the men in theii' work which is steady and well paid 
Borne of thorn havo landed property and are well-to<du, but most hn 
to borrow al high interest to meet marriage and other special char 
As a class they may bo said to be fairly off. They rant with Mi 
th&s. During June and July the husbandmen are busy all 
ploughing and aowng, and during September and Oct<»l>er mpil 
and thrashing. Shopkeejicrs sjx^nd the whole day in their vhops 
about noon when tuey go borne iodine. The women beeidos < 
help the men in their callings and during the dry weather hat 
Tho ordinary monthly expenditure of a family of throe adalts 
two children is about IGs. (Rs. 8). Their house is worth £5 
£50 (Rs. 50-Ra. 500), and their fnmitnre £10 to £20 (Ra.K 
lU 200). They spend £10 to £60 (Rs. 100 - Rs.GOO) on a mm 
As a class they are religious. Their family god is Venkati 
of Tirnpati, their family priests aro either Korn^tak Br&hmana 
Joishis, and their spiritual Teacher is T^iy4chiLri, a ShrivaiE 
Br&hman who lives at Tirkavlur in South Arkot He ia a mi 
man and conies on visitation tours generally once in three jt 
when his adherents pay him Gd. to Ha. (4atM.-Rs. 4) accordinf 
their means. They are Vaishnavaa and worship all Vaishnai 
especially Yenkatramana, going on pilgrimage to Tii 
offering tho god fruit and flowers. The T&tyrich^ri inquires 
breaches of social discipline, punishca offenders, and ro-adrait« 
oxcommnnicated. Fines le%'iod for misdemeanonra belong to 
Teacher whom all hold in such high respect that they prostrate th( 
Belves at bis feet and woi'ship him when ho vi&its them. Tho ol 
of Teacher is hereditary. They believe in soothsaying and eonai 
professional mediums who generally belongto the Hdlepiiik caste, 
the sixteen BriUiman sacraments theyobeorve seven, Oarbht'tdJuiny 
puberty, Shimanti or pregnancy, Ndmalcarana or naming, Chaui 
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.ivinff, ITpanayana or thrcad-girdingr, Vimha or marriage, and 
fhruiltlha or funeral rites. On a day Hxcd by an antrologer, within a 

>rtnight after a ^rl has come of ajre, the ^^rl uud her husband batbo 
wami water and dr^ssod in silk sit acparatoly on low wooden stools 
a spot carefully purified with cowdung. Tho family priest etto 
oj^osite them and Kindles tbe sacred fire or /wm. Giftn of money 
are made to Bnthmans^ and the couple ait on a mat and are presented 
with clothes by their relations and friends. The whole ends in a 
dinner to women who alone are asked. A similar ceremony, except 
that a cup of medicine ia given to the women, is performed on 
the seventh month of a woman's first pregnancy. After thia the 
pregnant woman generally goes to her parents for her con6noment;| 
and is invited by relations and friends to feasts. Chetri women 
Itko other Hindus are confined either in an enclosed part of the 
veranda or in a separate lying-in room. On the sixth night after a 
birth they perform the salli worship which does not differ frum that 
performed by the MorAthiis. On the twelfth day the house people 
cowdung the fioor of the house and swallow the five products 
of the cow, which they take from the hands of the family priest 
After they are purified a /loni or sacred fire is lighted. The priest 
spreads a little rice on a metal plate on which, with a piece of turmeric 
root, he writes the name of the child and in return for thiH iK given 
money and provisions. The child ia then called by its name, first by 
the eldest person in the house and then by the rest. Friends and 
neighbours are asked to attend, and are feasted. After the meal ia 

rer the child is laid in a cradle, while the women sing merry songs. 

^ya 01*0 shaved by the TiUage barber uud the children in the neigh- 

)urhood are treated to a meal. Tho boy is bathed iu warm water and 
girt by the priest with the sacred thread. After the investiture ho 
begs alms of tho guests, and tho money collected is given to the family 

riest, who distributes it to BrAhmans. Caste people arc feasted. Girls 
married before they come of age and boys between sixteen and 

renty-five. Widow marriage is nob allowed. When a match ia 
proposed the village Joishi or astrologer, who is asked to see whether 
the match will prove lucky, comes to the houses of the bridegroom and 
tho bride, and, after comparing their horoscopes fixes a time for the 
marriage. The ceremony lasts four days. In the morning of tho day 
before the wedding five women from tho bridc^groom's house and five 
from the bride's visit the bride and the bridegroom in their houses and 
rub them with turmeric paste. On the first day tho bridegroom, dressed 
in a waistcloth, a lotig white coat, and a headscarf, and wearing the 
marriage coronet, goes in procession with a knife, betel leaves, and 
a cocoaout iu his hands to the bride's house. When ho reaches the 
bride's house ht-r father comes forward, washes hia feet, and leads him 
into the booth where he aits on a bt-nch, and is prosenied with clothes. 
A doth cnrtain is then held in front of him by two men, tlio bride is led 
in, and the bride and bridegroom stand faciog each other separated 
by the cnrtain. The priest repeats texts and, at the proper time tho 
curtain is withdrawn, aud the bridegroom and bride throw strings of 
flowurs round each other's uecks, and the parents of the bride pour 
water on their joined hantla. Then the evil-averting strings called 
k<inkanihra are tied ruuod theii' hands and the bridegroom pnts 
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ronnd the nook of tlio bride the lockj necklMCOi the tign of 
lifo. Fivs large betelnutF; are tied to the ends of iho bridt 
and bride's robee who sit side by side »nd hare tho ends of 
robes tied together. Gifts of money are oudo to Urmhmftai 
casto people are feasted. Women sprinkle red rioe on the brovil 
the pair and vavo lighted lamps ronnd them. The aoooud aoili' 
third days pa$s in the bride's house in cnteii 
fourth eveuiug- the brido and bridegroom, seated v \ 
or on horae or bullock -hack, are taken to tho villo^ iumple 
to the god. On the fifth day the pair go in procesirion to thel 
groom's where a foast is given. This concladus the 
mony. After death tho body is bntbod incold water* di 
waiBtclotb, wrapped in a new clolb, and laid on the bicr. 
women wail, foor castemen start wilb tho bier oa thair 
to the burning-groan d. The chief mourner walks before tlw] 
carrying fire in an earthen jar. On reaching the bnmini 
the body is placed on tho funeral pile which has been mado 
a Mh/&r or other low-casto man. Tho shroud la taken off andi 
with S^(/. (1| ans.) and two pounds of rieo to ibo Mbar. 
wood are piled over tho body and the chief monrner seta fire to 
pile. When tho body is consnmed the chief mourner offers 
deceased cooked rico, and all except the mourners go to hAthe in « 
pond or spring. When they have bathed they accompany tho cl 
mourner to his house and retire to Ibeir homos. As soou aa the 
ia removed from the house the widow is atripped uf her no«u and 
rings and the lucky nooklaoo and gloss bangles, but her head g 
shaved. On the twelfth day after the death all the mouruers^ 
their faces and swallow the five products of tho cow. CrowT 
then fed and casto people feastod, and a feast is agitin given on ext 
anniversary day. They have no heroditciry hetidinan but 
disputes are settled by Lok^h&ri, a Shriraishnav Br^man, 
depnty of T&ty&chari, their religions Teaoher. He punishos mil 
oSences with hne and refers cases of excommanicntion to the Teach 
Tliey aend their boya to school, but do not take to new pursuits. 

Golaks, or Illegitikatb BrAhhans, are found at Snndn in 
whore there is a Jai-ge settlement of ITnvig Brdhmans. Tho 
Qolaks &ro said to bo Kdnd-golaks, that is the ilb _ 
descendants of Brahman widows. They are chiefly tho ohildi 
Havig widows put out of casto for misbehaviour. They 
themselves Golnks and consider tho trading and warbko cli 
inferior to thera. The llavigs officiate in their houses aa thi 
family pricst-s, but do not cat with thom. The men and wonien 
middle-sized, fair, and regular featured. They spcAfc Knnarcso., 
house, diet, dress, and daily life they do not differ from Hai 
BHhmans. They are hardworking, thrifty, and woU-bohnred, 
have a poor cliaractur for honesty. They are husbaadi 
labourers, and traders, and are helped by their wives. Thoy 
gardens and fields, deal in rico and other grain, and work 
hire as labourers. They are fairly off and free from debt. Th« 
rank as middle class Hindus above Fadidrs and other cou 
classes. A household of five spends abont lis. (Rs. 7) a rooaf 
Thoy have no separate family gods. Their chief doitioa are Vbbi 




ColuLdcv-, Gftnpftti, and Dnrgra. They keep all FTiuda holidays, visit 

'Hindu huly places, aud eiupluy Havig BrAlimana as priestji. Thoir 

relig-ioQH 'IV-achor is tho Smiirt head of tho Shriugeri monaatcry. 

Their customs do not differ from thosB oE tho Havigs. They marry 

their ffirls between ei^ht and twelve and their boys botweea 

iSixtccn and twenty. Thov do not admit fresh illoffitimato childrca 

ito thoir community. Thu heads of widows are shaved and their 

riagti iH furbidden. l^ey burn their dead and mourn ten days. 

nal dispQtea are settled by committfea of tho caste with the 

alp of tho priests. They send tbeir boys to school and on the 

rhole are well-to-do. 

Kasa'is or MrrroN Bctcbbss^ numbering fifty, are fonnd at 
antballi and fielankeri in Sirsl They are found both in towns and 
lages. They ftre said to have come from the Niziim's dominions. 
heir home tongno is a <^wUng Mar&thi mixed "with K^nareee 
•and Uindost4ni. They claim to be descendants of the Sun and 
to belong to the Kashyap and Kaundanya family stocks. Pwsona 
L«f the same stock do not intermarry. The names iu common 
among men are, NAgoji, Yollappa, Venkoji, and Parashunlm ; 
and among women, Tal-ji, Lakahmi^ Ganga^ Yamuna, and Sita. 
Tbeir family goddess is Vellamma whose shrine is at Kulburga itt 
tho Nizdm'H country. They are wheat-coloured, tall, and strongly 
t%dc, with well-cut features. 'i*hoy speak ITindust&iii and Klinareso^ 
nt their home tongue is Marithi. They live in rows of one-storied 
Qses with mud walls and tiled roofs. Their furniture includes 
oden blocks, cutting and chopping knives, low wooden stoola, 
Im-leaf mats, metal pots, lamps, and wooden boxes. Their 
;hief food ih rice, wheat, millet, and ragi, and they eat flesh, except 
f and village pork, and fish, and drink liquor. They are moderate 
ters and good cooks. Their dross is neat and tasteful, 'i'be men 
r the waistcloth, the long coat, and the headscarf ; and the 
omen the robe without passing the skirt between the feet. Tho 
pper end is drawn over the head like a veil, and they wear a bodice 
ith short sleeves and aback. They keep good clothes in store for 
>Iiday wear. The clothes are partly of Indian and partly of 
uropean make and are bought from local shopkeepers who brin^ 
.Lom frum the fielgaam and DhArwir districts and from Bombay. 
?hey are fond of gay colours and tho women of sweot-scented 
wers. Both men and women wear onmmeuts like those worn by 
rAhmans and other high Doccan castes. They are showy^ 
rdworking, and hot-tempered, but orderly and sober. Their 
reditary calling is that of sheep-butchers and some of them 
excise- farmers. Women and boyn nuiler sixt<;en do nothing 
kut house work. Their calling pays them well and some of 
em own land which thoy rent to husbandmen. Most are free 
m debt though their calling and marriage expenses often force 
lem to borrow. They mnk below Martithds, Kunbis, and 
titlvnkkals, and above MhArs, Mukris, and Uppara. The women 
Bjirly, sweep tho house, aud begin to make ready their first U)oat 
rhich ia taken about eleven. The time between noon and aanaet is 
ttt in chatting and joking with their neighbours. After sozieei 
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thcj bosy themselves in prepnnng the second moal which ia eentil 
botween eight and nine. The boy^^ to school and the mea 
the whole day in thoir shops except when ther come home to 
midday meal. They are busy daring most ot tho year, and 
rest except on Shivardtra in Felirnaiy, on Jium-navami InAi 
on other leading Br&bman holidays. A family of five epei 
£1 (R&10)a month; their furniture ia worth £2 to £10 (I 
Kb.100); their house £10 to £50 (RslIOO-Rs. 500); and 
marriaf^e ceremonies cost £10 to £30 (Rb. 100- Hs. 300). 
a religions people, worshipping all Brahman and Wllagv 
Thoir family prioet is a Harig Brahman to whom they pay 
respect, and thoy go on pilgrimage to Dhormstbai in 
Kdnara and to Chandragutti iu Muiuur, about tiftijen miles 
Banav^i. Tlieir spiritual Teacher ia tho hood of tho 
monastery at Shringeri. They consider thcuiBolvcii imi 
eleven days oftor a family biith or death, and are cloansoa W 
family priest. on the twelfth day who gives them tho Bre »r 
of the cuw, milk, curds, clariOod butter, oriue, and dang. Chiiilia 
are named and cradled on the twelfth day after birth. Bofii 
married between sixteen and twenty and girls between eight 
aixteon. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but widow 
is forbidden. A ceremony ia performed when a girl oomce of 
Their caste disputes are settled by an hereditary headman fael 
by a council of adult castemeu. Offenders aro ponished by 
or caste for a time or for ever according to the gravity of the 
They aend thoir boys to school and arc ready to take &dvantAge< 
new openings. 

Ka'thkaris or CATKcnD-HAKERS, numbering 140 of whom 7ai 
moles and 65 females, are found in Vell^pnr. According to 
own account they came from the Konkan and still eat imd 
with Konkan KiithkanB. Their fivmily goddess ia Mali 
shrine is in Goa, and thoir home tongue is Mar^thi. Their si 
are Shinodkar, Kalvekar, Kingoli, AgHrvAdkar, and Jklit^ 
People with the same Hurnaine do not intermarry. ITio d* 
common ubo among men are, Ramo, Yosu, Krishna, Tjakshi 
GopdJ, Hhikaro, and Qanosh ; and among women, Dovki, JAi 
PArvati, Gauri, Yashoda, Lakshuii, and Shita. They nro 
middlo-stzod, and Hparu. Thuir homo tongno is Mariitlii mixed 
a liirgo number of Konkaui wonl». They live in one-i 
garden houses with mud walls and tbatchod roofs, llioir dU 
consists of rice and rd^i, and they oat fiah and flesh and 
liquor, being neither good cooks nor great eaters. The men 
the loincloth, a narrow waiatcluth, a headscarf, and a shouli 
cloth or blanket ; and tho women the robe passing tho 
botween the feet, and a bodice with short sleeves and ai 
Both men and women keep good clothes in store for hoHdaL 
and the women, in addition to tho marriage nose-ring necklace 
ghbss wristlets, wear earrings, noae-ringa, necklaoea, and wrist4( 
ot gold or of brass. They are hardworking, thnfty, and wiJI* 
behaved, but uot clean. Must aro hnebandmcn and a few ara 
unskilled labunrers. Tho women help iu the field work. They noi. 
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id froui the lioldors and generally get half of the produce. As Chapter Itt. 
jurera the men earn about CJ. (i ana.) a day. They ore fairly 
they have to borrow from their landlords at times, bnt are 
jfal to pay what they owe. They rank with BAkada below 
>nkB&s, MardthfU, and Vakkuls. Thcii- duily life and thoir busy 
slack seasong do not dilTer from those of other husbandmen, 
femily of five spends about l+«. (Rs. 7) a month. As a 
they arc religious. They worship all local gCMldosscs and keep 
ordinary holidays. Their religious Teacher is the head of the 
idrt monastery at Shringeri in west Idaisur. Their family 
'priests are Hnvig Brdhmans, and their spocial gods aru Yithoba 
of Pandharpur and Mah^tbaleshvar of Gokam. They hold 
themselves impure for ten days after a birth or after the death of a 
grown member of the family. 'ITicy are purified by drinking 
water which has been touched by a Havig BrtUmian. They employ 
Havig Brdhmaus t-o conduct their marrii^ ceremouies, which do 
not diiler fn»m those of Kunbis. They perform birth, puberty, 
and death ceremoniea withont the help of a BriLhraan. Their 
hereditary headman or budvant settles all breaches of caste rules 
with the help of adult castemcn. Thoir decisions are final and are 
enforced by fine. They do not send their children to school and do 
not take to new pursuits. 

Vaddars or Earth-diooers, numbering about 3000, are found FaAtoir 

scattered over the whole district, except Uondvar and Ankola. 
They are of Tclugu origin and are believed to tsike their name from 
tho WQi-d oJtlu to join from their occupntiuu uf joining stones in 
building.* The men's names in common use bto, Parakya, Timma, 
Bhattya, Hanma, Bashya ; and tho women's Timmi, Shctti, Yolli, 
Kfigi, and Cbavdi, Tho names of their birth-places are somctimea 
oaed as aomamcs, and their family goildcasce ui-v Ycllamma, 
Durg&nima, and SheLtiamma, wIioko shrines are said to bo in 
DliArwdr. They have no subdirisions. Both men and women are 
dark and tall, and tho men aru muscular. Their homo speech is 
Tolugu, but they can talk K&narose with strangers. They are a 
wandering un»ettled tribe living in small bnU of bam1)Oo 
matting and thatched roofs on the bordcra of towns. Thoir 
cvery-day food ismilletj bread, and currystuff or cfiatni ponnded 
and mixed with sesamum oil. They oat flesh, inclading rats, 
monkeys, jackals, boars, and tigers, and drink country liqaor. They 
eat the flesh of victims offered to all deities except Tellamma. The 
men wear short trousers to the knee, a woollen blanket, and a head- 
scarf. The women wear the robe hanging from the waist like a 
petticoat. They do not wear the bodice. Tliey are honest and hard- 
working, but thoughtless, thriftless, and given to drink. Most are 
stone-breakers and eorth-workcrs, digg^g wells and ponds, and 



' Vjkddani are returned as numbering 115,000 in MftiBsr. Mr. Rico{1. 337) divides 
thorti into Buja Vftddu, Fft(ttiii%-aruB, Kslln Voddu, M&nou Vaddas, and RaUii 
VsiM^a. Thflj haro oomu from TclADgan and Ortiaa. lu 1800 BochaDao deachbod 
thd MauuryadaniB{I. SI2)MliuiIiIiRgdanisaiid reaen'oirs, makiiiK roads, and tTftiliDf! 
ill ontt nud grain. Tfaey called no pricitt to thmr marruiKut and porkiniH-d no cviumiiny 
uxcopt that tliu bridu ami Widej^uuiu togcUicr walkod UiiiMt luuud a «taka. 
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nL breaking road-metal. The womGn do aa raach work aft tho men 
earn nearly aa high wages. They move from place to plac '•-« 
the rains where tlicy fiud work, Theireinployment is fairl\ 
A man and woman toother cam about Is. (8 ant.) a day wi 
generally paid iii cash. They also tend ealtlo and idieep 
romen work as graiD-grindcrs nnd honse- servants. In 
Hheir regular aud weU paid work their want of thril 
forethought kotrna them poor. They are above the impure 
and are touched by Brahmana aud other high class Hindus 
rank thoDi between husbandmen and the impure chuwea. U( 
aud woiiiOQ in the early morning take Bome rayi'-pruol and t! 
remiiiua of the last evening's auppor and go to work »bont at 
They cumu back about elevou^ dine and return to work at 
stop for the day at sis. lliey diue aud HUp ou millet and )>alse i 
A ramily of five spends about \6a. (Rs. 6} a month. Tbvir raligii: 
Teacher is the head of the Shriraishnav Brihtnaus wl 
monastory is at Shriranga on the banks of the KSvuri 
Triohiuopoly.' They generally wear the roarka of Vishnu. 
fHVouriUi deitius are Vishnu nud the goddess TclUkOima^ 
chief shrine is at Ugragal in DhirwAr. They carry witli them 
imago of Yellamma in the form of a woman and in her honour 
a yearly feast which la9t« for three daya. The ceremouiea 
, performed by a man of their own caste* The offerings r — - ■ 
cocks, goat^, fniitj spiritsj and flowers, and the cerem 
with a geuei-al feast to the whole connnuuity. Tho spocitd Uu 
are mutton or chicken bt«w with millet bread and liquor. Aa 
women are most useful workers, well-tx}-do Yaddars have 
to eight wires whom they buy from people of their own caste 
tho neighbouring districts. The only diock on the number of 
Vaddar^a wives is the expense of tho marriage ceremony aa ' 
bridegroom has to give the bride's parents £3 (Ks. IM)} and 
hundred cocuauntM. Idle wives are divorced but may marry 
Girls are married between ten and fourteen and boys tiutwouu 
teen aud twenty. Widow murriage is allowed. Morrif 
place at caste meetings. The ceremony consists of the bri< 
and bride walking thrico round a stake. A marriage cost« aboi 
£5 (Rs. 50). On the wedding day and the day after, they feas^ " 
guests and present them with betel loaves and betoluuta. 
either bury or bum their dead. Social disputes arc settled by tl 
decision of the majority of the castemen. They do not serad tl 
children to school or take tu new pursuits; aud as a class are pc 

B6gg&rS iucluded seven classes with a strength of 1501 of wl 
808 were males aud 090 females. Of these 2:^1 (malci* 130. 
females 101) were D^Lsbs ; 68 (males 39, females 29) Gidbu 
Gidbidis, or Pinglis; 21a (males 121, females £*4) GosAvia 
(males 437,fomale6 422) Jogis; 2G (males H, females lo) Kanphi 
jogis; 89 (males Gl, females 28) Gi»idhalis ; and I ti (males 
females 7] 'Ihakars. 



' TLc TricfaiQop<:<ly Sri-raoga ii koovm u Piirva or tli« Kutem to diattnguuli 
Irom tho Puohiin or W«*t«ni i^ri-nui^, that ia StniiiRapatikm in MAuiur. Hiotft 
Uywr, II. 206. ' Coini>ue Uaauhuau's Mjraot» L Sl'i. 
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Da'sas, or Slavto, a clasa of religious beggars nnmberinfy 
ut 230, are found in montpartsof the district. Liketho GoR&via 
ly are recruited from different castes, but are known by the 
mo of diU or elavt) because they arc devoted to the semce of 
Bokatramaua of Tirupiiti. Their home tongue is Kaiiarcsc ; their 
mily ^k1 is Venkalr-HmuQa ; and the namcH m eommou use atuong^ 
eu are. Kanaka, Uonoappa, Jetti. Bira, Shidda, Naga, and Parraa; 
and among womeu« Honamma, Iramma, Jottu, Manjamna, S^ntamma, 
and Bhimi. A servant of Veukatramaoa does not cease to belong* 
to bis own &imily. A man is either an hereditary servant of the 
god or he becomes a servant vowing to devote himself to the god 
if some aick member of his family recovers. A man who has made 
soch a promise goes to Tirapati and is initiated, and makes a 
pilgrimago to tho god every year unless he ia prevented by sickness. 
When a scr\-ant of the god dies the yearly pilgrimage ia kept ap by 
his heir. Though the i>duiA form one religions order the members 
who belong to diRerent caster neither eat together nor intermarry, 
e only point of difference between the Dilsas and the lay members 
if their castes is that theDiieas support themselves by begging. They 
cat the same food as the laymen of their caste except that they 
keep from tlesh aad liquor oti Saturdays, uew-mouus, and faat-daya. 
When they go to beg the men wear a long white coat reaching to 
bhe ankle, a headscarf, and a number of scarves and othor articles of 
dress thrown acm-is their shoalders and hanging from their arms 
and waistband. They also carry a conch shell in their Iiands. Tho 
skirt of the women's robe bangs like a petticoat ; they have no bodice, 
and wear uo ornaments of gold or silver. The meu go about 
aiuging hymns called, Odaara Padagalu, or Slaves' Songs, in praise 
of Venkatramana with a bell and ctmcb accompaniment. The people 
give them rice and money. The women do not beg but mind tho 
house and work in tho fields. They earn enough to keep them in fair 
comfort. During the rainy months (June-October) the men and women 
I work iu the field. Dnriug the dry weather, after atteuding tho 
^Hoarly fair at Tirnpnti in January, the men make a begging toar 
^^etumiug to thoir homes before the rains sot io. l^oy worship 
W all Brahman gods and keop all local holidays. The object of their 
' 8pe(.-ial reverence is Venkatramana of Tirapati. Their spiritual 
Tuachor is the head of the Vaishnav monastery at Tinipati called 
Totyiich^. Their customs and caste organixution are the same aa 
those of the caste to which they belong. 

Gidbudkis or Gidbidis, that is players on the small dmm, also 
called PmoLis, uumbtriug about seventy, are found in diEfcrent 
parts of the district, especially at Sirsi. The gidl/idi, a small drum 
three or funr incheti in diameter, is plnyed as an accompaninient to 
the 3<mgs which tliey sing as they walk begging from door to door. 
T\wy are natives of SAvantvAdi, UatnAgiri, and Goa, and only 
occasionally visit Kanara. They belong to no one caste, being 
recruited from AlarathAs, Dhaugars, and other MarAthi-spoaking 
people. On entering the order the novice has to learn by heart certain 
secret texts or mantras. Their family gods are Bhavaniand Ambiiljdi 
wh one shrines are in the AfarAtha country. The names of men are, 
Goviuda, Hurgoji, Sidrdm, Uaumanta,Bassappa,&iid Yelbppa;audof 
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women, Lingi, Piirrati, Basvi, aud Dovl Their enmameB ar« Kiibl, 
GbfLti, Bliise, and Kadam. Persona bearini^ '■' > f^anuuDCftdooot 

Tntermam'. They havothpcodivisions, Gon.i ..itsand Gidtiitiif. 

The Gondhalis do nothing but sing; the BbatAaro forttino-tellun; 
and the Gidbidia sing Morathi h^ns to the accomfiuiitiDfal of i 
8nia]1 drum. Some of the men and women are tall and Somv tn 
middlo'Buscd, and they vary in complexion from fair to wheat colour. 
Their hoQie speech is MarAUii and they also talk llindustaDi. It 
their native country they live in ono-storied !ionse6 with mad wslU, 
thatched roofti, and front yards. Their furuituro includes noU, 
low wooden stoolti, hraaa lanim, metal pluLos and potit, and earfthet 
vessela. Their ordinary food is rice and fish, and they oocfl«'VnisTIt 
eat fleeh and drink liqnor. They are moderate eaters and <! 
but not good cooks. Like the D&sas the men wear a long «vi:m 
coat reaching to the ankle, a hcodscarf^ and a nnmber of c^olba 
thruwu over their shotddors and hnug'iiig from thoir arms and wsfU 
band; the women wear the robe falling' like a petticoat and a bo^ 
with a back and short sleeres. They arc thrifty and sober bat hiQ. 
Thoy arc professional beggars and soothsayers, moving in baadsa 
two or three, singing aa they walk from door to door. Their nogl 
arc for the most part in praise of Krishna, R&dha, and other cfaaraolin 
in the MaliAbbdrat. About the middle of May they retnm to thscr 
native villa^vs whprc thoy are said to work as busbandnicn dariag 
tb« rains. They are not wcH-to-do and rank with D^aas. A family 
of five spends 12». (Us, 6) a month. They worflbip all Brfibniun irod# 
and keep tho local holidays, but Ihoir special deit^ ia Yithob 
of Pandliarpur in Shol&pur, whose ahriue thoy occasionally visit. 
ITiey employ Konkanaath or Karbiida 13nlbman8 to perform t 
marria^, pnborty, and death ceromoniee. They marry their 
between eight and eleven and their boy-s between foartoen 
twenty. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and pradist^i 
the dead arc buried sitting, generally at the foot of some bill or 
rising ground. Their otlier ceremonies do not differ from thoM 
of Itatniigiri and S&vantv^i Mardth&s. They have headmen or 
ydtiU who settle social disputes with tho help of tbo men of thd 
caste. They do not send their boys to school or take to new pnrsnits. 

Oosa'vis, a class of travelling boggars, numbering about 200, are 
fnund in different parts of the district, especially in the larger towsfc 
Theorder issaid to have been founded by Shankar^ch^rya,tbeaposdB 
of the SmArt sect of modem Brdhmanism about tho eighth centory 
after Christ. It contains ton divisions: Giri, Puri, Bhdrti, Van, 
Aranya, Haraavati, Tirth, Aahram, Sili^r, and Parvat It w a 
brotherhood of wandering beggars most of whom belong to Upper 
India. A novice begins by vowing in the presence of an oldcnj 
member of the order to keep the rales of conduct. The initiator 
booomos the novice's teacher or guru, and tho novice becomua kis 
pupil or ckel<i. Tho chcliU arc cither voluntary converts or t)iey arw 
children who have been given by their [)areutti in f ultilmont of a row. 
Their chief observances are to live in celibacy, to fee4 the bnngry, 
to earn thoir living by begging, and to visit holy places. Os 
entering the brotherhood the novice becomes free from cag<o 
roles. Ho rcmovos tho thread or silk girdle which is wurn by iU 
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[indas and to which when womtbo langotl or loincloth is fastened, 
id in it8 place ho put^ a piece of i>!uth. For n tiino a novice is frco 
withdraw, bnt after the time of grace is ended he taken a aolemn 
kth which cannot be recalled. The GosAvis are stannch worshippers 
Shiv and deadly riralB of the BairAgis or Vaishnav ascetics. HoBb 
to«dvis arc tall» wheat-coloarcd, and regular featured. Their 
srnacnlar ie Hindustani. Some are settled in Knnita, Gokarn, and 
(ii'si, but most rass through the district on their way to or from 
liiueshvar near Capo Coraorin. They live in rest-shods. Thoy aro 
strict vegetarians, living chiefly ou rico, split palso, whcat*6onr, and 
clarified butter. They do not drink liquor, but are fund uf smoking' 
tobacco, drinking hemp or hhiing, and eating opiam. They rub their 
bodies with ashes and dishevel their hair. Their clothoa are a 
loincloth and a long reddish-brown gown. I'hoy shavo neither 
the head nor foco and generally have their long matted hair 
rulled in a groat coil at the back of their heads. Thoy arc very lazy, 
irritable, and given to honip-smuking. They practise such auateritiea 
as sitting in the son surrounded by fiit;, ox|K)sing themsolvea fco 
pinching cold, standing for a long period on one log, and holding 
one or both their hands over their heads. They live on chwity, 
especially rations distributed in tcmplea at Kamta, Gokarn, and 
Sirsi, where the traders lay by a certain part of their income to feed 
Gomlvis. They rank next to Brilhmana. They go to beg in the 
mornings and evenings passing the rent of their time in cooking, 
smoking gdnja, and sleeping. A einglo GosAvi spends about 3«. 
(Ks. U) a month. They worship all Brdhman gods, especially all 
manifoatatioQs of Shiv and P&rvati, and the RAm incarnation of 
Vishnu, and keep all Uindu holidays. They do not marry but many 
have concubiuea. They adopt disciples who are called t^hehijt. They 
are fa'ce to dine with all classes of Hindus, but none of tho RAnara 
Hindas take food cooked by them. Thoy bury the dead without 
moaming. They have no social organisation, bnt thoy often travel 
and live in bands, one of them being head and keeping tho restia 
order. Some can read and write and some are well acqnaintcd with 
tho ductrineu of their religion. 

Jogis, who aro also called ManigArs or BogArs, namber 859 o£ 
whom 437 aro males and 422 females. Thoy are found in tho Sirsi 
sub-division living with other castes. They take their name from 
the Sanskrit yog mifditation. They are said to have come about 100 
years ago from Tuljrtpur in the Niaam's territory on account of tho 
unsettled state of their country. Tho founder of their community ia 
said to have been one Jlochcbindar BAva who was born at TuljJ^m^ 
and became a monk. Their homo tongue is Mardthi. Their family 
goddess is TuljApur-Bhavdni, whose shrine is at TuljApar. Tho 
names in common nse among tho men are, RAnoji, Krishnoji, Bdloii, 
LacharAm, Fakirnppa, Limbfiji^ Bhainoji, Bhagvan^1ppa, Tuku, 
Hini^th, and Itiiya; and among the women, Shiddn, Krisimi, Jivi, 
Bunki, Tuki, Dvdrki, Santu, Tuljn, Iri, and Sukri. Their surnamea 
are Todk^, Sutar, PAtil, BhanUiiri, Kotv&l, Sonar, Gongdeker, 
and Dosuk. I'hoy are said sttll to eat and intermarry with their 
relations in Sholapur. Persons bearing the same surnames do not 
iDtormarry. They ore divided into twelve sections which do not 
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iotcnuarry or eat togother. The namee ara, MaMd, Ker-jogi, J<^ 
jo^, Kindri-jogi, IMvarji-jngi, BaIjftr-jo;ri, Mondar-jogi, .Are*)i:i^ 

MarAthi-jogi, Kurub-joj^. Ifemk-jogi, Uhorpi-jogi» and DuoiU 
iogi. They aro dark, short, and Bparo, with wuH-cut 
Their home tongne is Marathi, largely mixed with KAuai 
r-fpoken with a draw). Their hoosefl are geDcrally oue-stunc 
mad or atono walls and with thatched or tiled roofs ; and 
famitnro consista of mate, copper pota» and woodea bcucoa, Tli 
Btople diet is rice, millet, aad split pulse, and they co-- 

but do uut u&ti aiiy iutoxicutiug drink or drug, 
jdiahea aro cooked meat and millut bread and holig«, Tfacnri 
moderate eaters but not good cooks. The men wear the in ' 
cloth, the shouldoTcIoth, and the headscarf with gold &iiger 
ear rings, and a silver girdle. The women wear tho robe one 
Itanging ]ikc a petticoat, the other end drawn over the head 
& veil. The budiee has a back and short aleevee. Tboy wcar^ 
and silver oar, neck, waist, finj^er, and toe oroameate. Ti 
fond of we-aring flowers chiefly sh&santU or cry san the mams, 9ampigKt 
or champa flnwers, and mnlligfis or jessamines. They are faat^ 
-working and frugal, sober and orderly. They are peddlers 
^n gifids and hu^quorod beads, kuiroa, ucedlea, corals, bells, and otl 
articlea They bring metal vessels and scents from Poona and ^luaj 
beads and other articles of Enropeau manufacture from 
They move from place to place and attend local fairs or jtU . 
rbut their wares in booths made of coarse red cloth stretched acru«a 
cord tied to two bamboo postd. The women sell as well as the mc 
The little children beg and after twelve boys begin to help 
fathers. Some of them work aa Imsbandmen, Competition is said i 

ite Tears to havegreatly reduced their profits as pcddlortj. Thi 
a (GdliDg claas some of them own small landed proportiou and 
of them are free from dubt aud able to borrow as much as 
(Rk. 10{K}) on personal security at twelve per cent Of the 
divisions tho Balg^r-jogis and the Jogdi-jogis rank highest 
two classes consider themselves equal in social position audeut wit 
each other, though they do not int-ermarry . The rest clai m ecmalit 
with one another but neither cat together nor intermarry. In 
early morning both men and women arrange their wares in fr 
their shops or boothn. Then the women go to {irepare food 
men attend to customers. When breakfast is rawly botwoou U 
and eleven the women take the men's place in the shops wbile tl 
men take their middny meal. Thou the men go back to their 
in the booth and tho women have their meal and after it string and^ 
Bort the beads which, have come loose from Bomlmy. The orihuarj 
monthly cxpenftoa of a family of three adult.s andtwo children are 1 -ii 
(Hs. 7). Their houses cost to build from £5 to £50 (Ra.50-Ils. oOO) 
and their fiiniitore £1 Ui £10 (Rs. 10- Rs. 100), They spend froi 
£10 to £20 (Rs. 100.H8.200) on their weddings. Jogis are aj 
religious peo])Io, their chief objects of worship being Tulja-Bhar^ 
and Khandoba, whose images they keep in their honsea and worship^ 
oveiy day before they take their meals. They also venerate all loc 
gods and observe their days, mating pilgrimages to Goka' 
and Jejiu- iu Pooua wbero is tlio bhriuu of Khaadobo. i .i 
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HaT!gBrAhinan8,and their chief holidayHare5Aiwaira,ff(£j-;ia»M;Aami 
Basra, end DhaU, Their epiritnal Teacher is a Mordtha 
named Maohchindor. He Ures in the Sholripur dietrict and on hia 
death \a succeeded by a member of the Bhanoa monaatory near 
Bdvimt Mdi in the KorUcan. They are said to have no faith in sooth- 
saying and witchcruft and do not offer bluod sacrifices. Girls are 
married eithpr before or after they come of age and boys at any 
time after eight. Widow mArria^ and polygamy are allowed, and 
the dead who are either burnt or buried are mourned for ten days. 
On the tenth day after a birth or a death the family priest pnrifica 
the family by f^w\ii^ them the five products of the cow. Ceremonies 
are performed to honour of tho dead at the end of a month and at tha 
end of a yoar after dnath, and all tho departed are remembered on 
MahtUpaksha or AH Souls* Day (September-October). Caste disputos 
are settled at meetings of adnlt castemen under tho presidency of 
their hereditary headmen or budvanU who have the power of fiaiug 
oEFeuders, turmn;j^ them out of caste, and receiving thorn back. 
They teach their boya to rood and writo Kduarcse and Mar&thi, bat 
do not take to new pnrsuite. 

Ka'npha'te Jogis, numbering twenty -sixj are found in K&rw&r, 
They claim to be immigrants from Northern India. Tho names 
in common use among men arc, Sokdu, Bdbu, Kusht^Vomno^ 
Hari, Bhikaro, and Tolio;Qud among women, Mh^kurai, Janki, 
Devlci, Gundi, Yavboda, and Rukmin. Their home tongue is 
Konkaui aud their family god Kalbhairav whose shrine is in 
Goa, whfre their caste, with whom they oat but do not 
intermarry, is found in Inrgo numbers. They are tall, spare, ami 
Leat-coloarod, with well-cut features. They live in ono~storied 
ouses with mud walls and thatched roofs with narrow verandas 
and front yards in the middle of which stands a sweet 1)asil phint. 
Iliey are not good cooks but moderate eaters. Their staple food is 
rice and ra^t. They arc also fond of fish, and when they cau 
afford it catllcsb except beef or village pig. Thoy diink liquor. 
Tho men wear a loincloth, a narrow ochro waistcloth, an ochre head- 
scarf, aud a bhinket. The men's only ornaments are a pair of 
metal earrings. Tho women pass the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet and draw the upper end over tho shoalder and bosom. They 
do not wear tho bodice. Besides iJie marriage nosering laoky 
necklace and glass wristlets, the women wear earrings. They arohard* 
"working, sober, thrifty, honest, and well-behaved. Their hereditary 
lling is begging and singing hymns. They now also work as 
Itusbaudmcn, gfirdBuera, and unskilled labourers. Besides doing 
household work the women beln tha men in the field. Some of 
them are priests in the temples of K^lbhairav^and on AU Sonl's Day or 
Mafidlpaksha (Sept. -Oct.) aroaskod to pray at the houses of Konloida 
who foaat them and pay them a half-ponny or a farthing (J- J anna). 
At harvest time they sing hymns at the doors of Hindu husbandmen 
and get one to four pounds of onhuskod ric« and {d. (^ anna) in 
cash. As laboorors the men earn 6^, (4 ana.) a day, and tho women 
who reap, weed, and thrash, get six ponnds of unhuskod rice and a 
meal. They do not make more than a bare living and are forced to 
borrow on marriage and other occasions. As husbandmen and field 
al21S— 15 
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workers their dailT life doee oot differ from the life of 
liuabandmen and fielf] workers, except that on Saturdays and di 
the harvest season t be}' go bc^ginf;;. Those who do nothing bat 
start at daybreak and come homo abont noon ; go out ikgain in i 
afternoon, and return aboat sanaet A family of fivo atpeodfl 
1C«. (Ua. 8) a month. Their farnitare is worth 4«. to 10*. {Ui 
Rs. b), and their marriage expenses tbit from £5 to JLIO (Rs. 
Bb.i60). They wonihip all local goda and keep all b<4idiij 
eapecially //Aiinrtor hook-swin(png fu6tivuli*iindyut>*djr or bun. 
employ Joieibi Bnihrnana to perform iheir ceremoiues fttid li 
religiooA Teacher the head of the Kadre monastray near Mi 
in Sonth K&nara. Each honse pays the Teacher a yearly 
bation of 6d. to 2». (* an«.>Re. I)j which is either collected by 
agent of the Teacher or sent with a depntation of the oaate onoe 
four or five years. Their family god is KAlbhairaT whoee 
in Goa is visited by thorn at least once in their life. They 
also local shrines of Kshetrap^ at Sad&ahivgad, Hharmauith 
Asnoti, and of Shioda at Bliair in KArwAr, where tht*y 
go on pilgrimage. They have also household gods call* 
deoeaaed ancestors represented by Dnhaskedcocoanat&, which 
worshipped and changed every year ou Kew Year's Day or Fuj) 
in March- April. The old cocoanuta are made into oil with nl 
the lamp that bams before the cocoanut-god is fed. This go 
kept only in the honse of the head of each family groop. On 
first day of the year all the members of the family, each brinf^" 
pound of raw rice, a cocoanntj and a hall pound of molassw 
■ome money, go to the house of the head of the family. There I 
victuals are cooked with a variety of dishes, tho chief of which ia pa ' 
the cost of these dishes being met from money contribotions. 11 
keep an iron trident, a symbol of KfUbhairav,audto this, as Wf 
to tho village gods they offer fowls and aheep during the Z 
holidays in October and feed on the flesh of the victims. T*hey i 
firm believers in soothsaying, in witchcraft, and in the power of c 
Bpirits. As a mle giria are married before they como of 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practisodj 
polyandry is unknown. They monm tho dead ten dayn aad 
purified by drinking water touched by their Joishi. When h 
about throo years old an elderly man called guru or Teach* 
znetal rings called vtudrds in their oars and teaches them praj 
maninU. Whoa this is over the guests are treated to a fe^st. 
other ceremonies do not differ from those of the cultivating 
They have [an hereditary headman called budvant who lives 
Halja in Kiirwilr, He settles their social dispntes with tho help , 
the men of the caste. His decisions are final and an? enforced i 
pain of loss of caste. They do not send their children to eohoolj 
take to now pursuits. 

Gondhalis,n umbering 89 of whom 61 were males and 28 
are widely spread over the district. They ore professional 
and do not differ in any point from Vengurla and S&vanti 
Qondhalis. They are of Mar^ltha extraction and camo to 
from Sivantvfidi. 

Tlialcars, Qambering IG of whom9 were males and 7 fei 




id in the Kirw&r Bub-diriBion. They upoak Miii^thi and are Baid 
be an ofFithoot of the S^vantv&dt ThAkars. Thfiy are professional 
irgars- ITiey mak,e nets and catch snreet water fish and crocodiles 
)n which tliey feed, and epin wooUen wigs called chauris which are 
Fworn by native women. 

Leather- Workers, with a strength of 1704 inclndcd throe 
classes. Of these li73 (males 785, females G88) wero ChaugiLrs, 
shoemakers; about 150 Ohurs, tanners; and 81 (males 42, femalea 
39) Miidigara, tanners and shoemakers. 

Chamga'rs, SnoKHAKERS and Taknrbs, according to the 
18S1 census numbered 1473, of whom 785 were males and 688 
femnles. They are found in small nombers over the whole district, 
chiefly in K^rwfir, Knmta, Ankola, ilondvar, Bhatkal, Sidd^pnr, 
Sirsi, YellApur, and Ilaliydl. The word Ghamg&r is derived from 
the SoQiikrit charm leather. The coast Chaing^rs are said to liave 
come from Goa and they atiH marry with the Goa Chamgara. The 
names in common use among men arc, Yella, Rrtsaya, Ira, Badiya, 
Vdaudev, Hari, VAsn, Shivgo, Venkta, and RAma; and among 
women, Ganga, Knshti, Gauri, Bassi, Veuki, Durgi, KAvori, and 
Rnkmini. Their patron god is Yeukatramana, whose temple is at 
Manjguniin Sirsi. Their family god id Basaveshvar of Ulvi in Supa^ 
and the A.tnmus and MahfLmfiiH of BhatkiU, Honavar, Kumta, Aukola, 
aud KarwAr. They are divided into Mochia and ChamgArs. The 
Ohamgiirs follow the BrShmanic mode of worship and employ 
Brahman priests; the Mochis hold Ling&yat tenets and emploj 
Jangams. Mochi women mark the brow with cowdnng ashes or 
vibhiU and Chamgar women with red. Most of the men are fair, 
middle-siKed, strong, and spare ; a small number are dark and stout. 
ChamgAr women are so famed for their beanty of face and figure that 
there isa Kdnarese saying that /'rt^f/uNijj, the highest type of woman, 
middle-sized with fine features black lustrous hair and eyes full 
breasts and slim waists, are all Chamgdrs. Those who live on tho 
coast speak Konkani and those above tho Sahyddris KAnaresa 
Except a few who are found in the towns of Sirsi aud Ankola, the 
Charagara live in isolated villages on the skirts of towns In huta with 
mad walls and thatched roofs and front verandas about six foot broad. 
Their furniture includes low wooden stools, straw mate, and copper 
and earthen cooking vessels. Their ordinary food is rice and fish, 
and they eat matton, fowls, and iwrk, but do not feed on carrion or 
Gat boot or buffalo meat. About ntno in the morning they take rioo 
gruel ; about one rd^t gruel and curry; and about eight curry and 
rice. They are fond of chillies, salt, tamarind, cocoanuta, and 
molasses. Their holiday dishes are pawa, rrt«Wj, and flesh. They 
are moderate eaters, but the men aro oicessively fond of drink. 
Indoors tho men wear nothing but a luincloth. Out of doors, besides 
tho loincloth, they wear a narrow waiatcloih, a ahonldereloth folded 
in puckers on one shoulder generally with a pair of shoos hid under 
it, and a headscarf, all of cheap cloth, the whole suit not worth moro 
tlmn 4$. to 6jf. (Rs. S-Hs. 3). The holiday dress is the same but uf 
bettor material, and is worth 8s. to IBa. (Rs. 4-Rs. 8). Some wear 
silver girdles and gold oar and finger rings. The women's robe ia 
worn without passing the skirt between the feet. Their evory-day 
dreaa ia worth 4;. to Gs. (Es. 2-R3.4), and their holiday dross 6«. to 
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CbaptdT m. 129. (Us. 4-Ba. 6). On grand days tbcy tie their hair neatly is 



FopalatioiL 
AATHXB- Work uu. 



floweri. 

riiiffs, the lucky necklace, and glaea han^as. These onuuneMti 

of httle Taluo as they are hollow and mixed vrith alloy. A.' 

Bet of a well-to-do Cbamgir woman's omaments oo«ta £2 to 

(R6.20-Bs.50) and that of a poor woman's £1 10«. to £3 (BcUj 

Bs. 30). Boys wear nothing bat a loincloth and girls only an" 

cloth wrapped roimd the middle. Their clothes oome from 

BelgfKim and DhArw&r hand-looms. . Those who lire a^ve 

SahyAdris arc mild-tempered^hardworking, well-behared, and thhEty,! 

but the coast Chamgdrs are excessively fond of drink, antni(hl<4 

thriftless, and quarrelsome. The coast Chamg&rs ton hidee after tbij^j 

have been cleaned by Mhdrs, and make sandals which according' 

qaality fetch 6d. to 1^. ^d. (4> 10 arut.) a pair. The tools they 

are an awl or dri, a knife or rampi^ an iron hammer or mulio, ai 

smooth Etone for sharpening the knife. A man earns about OH. {6 < 

& day, bnt they are drunken and thriftless and always poor. 

up-ooontry ChaoigArs are better off than the coast people, carmD 

money as knsbandmcn, labourers, and cartmen as well as by workii 

in leather. Chamg^s rank with Mikligs and Holayds and 

toQch is thought to defile high class Hindus. Cham^drs are 

risers. Near the coast some go the tirst thing in the morning 

tavern for a drink of palm-beer^ and then to the binning 

where much time is wasted in talk. They go home for the 

meal anda^ainsettowork generally linisbiug a pair of sandaUbrl 

When a pair of sapdols is ready they stand in some prominent ) ' 

tho market, and by night time, if they have found uu Iraycr. i 

lower their price. On the way home they call at a tavern aod 

part of their earnings. The women mind tho house and omamant I 

uppers of the sandals by sewing on slips of tinsel. A family of : 

spends about 1 2«. (R«, 6) a month. Their chief objects of woi 

Vonkntramana, Sirsiamina, lloudTammma, Anklcamma, 

MahiUlev or Shiv, Ganpati, Jataka,ilaDuiuauta>ai)d theN&g 

They have no priests of their own and never employ Brabiuons* 

before a marriage when they ask a Harig or Karh&da Brahman 
fix the lucky hour giTing them 3(J. to 2a. (2 art?. -Re. 1). They bel 
in witchcraft, soothsaying, and ghosts, and offer blood sacrif 
the village spirits. They never go on pilgrimage. Their bolidi 
Shivanitra in February, Yunddi in Apru, Ndgpancluimi in 
Dasra in October, and Dtcdli in November. Girls are 
between eight and twelve and boys between fourteen and twenty -1 
Widow marriage is forbidden, but polygamy is allowed. " 
either bury or bum their dead, and moam them eleven 
Midwives of their own caste are employed at births. The 
Chamgdrs perform tho 6(Uti or sixth day ceremony after 
the Mochis or up-country Chamgilrs do not perfoim any ceroi 
on that day. Children are cradled and named oo the clcvcol 
day. The marriage ceremony lasts six days. When a 
is settled the fathers of tho boy and girl, with some fiends 
relations, go to a Brdhmau priest, either a Joishi or a Havig, asJc him 
to fix the time for the ceremony, and pay him 3d. (2 <in^.) rolled 
in a couple of betel leaves. From the priest's ^1 go to Uw^ 
bridegroom's, where plantains and molasses ore hoodod round 




tfaen go to the bride's bonso with not less than a bnndred fried 

cakoH or vdd'is, a cooked fuwl. a bodico, ft robe, 4«. (Ra. 2) in cash, 

flowuro, aud bet-clnuts and learoB. Tho pnco of the girl, which 

variefl from £1 I2s. to £6 8s. (Ra. 16-Rii. g4), is sottlud aud the girl 

ia dressed in new clothes. . The people then go to the tavern where 

they spend the 4tr. (Rs. 2) broDght by the bridegroom'a father, and, 

on their return to the bride's, are feasted with rice and cocoannt 

milk brought from the bridegroom's, and go home. On the day 

fixed by tho Brahman the bridegroom is robbed with turraerio 

paate, bnthed in warm water, aud dreB&ed iu a waistcloth, shuuldor- 

oloth, and headscarf. Then holding in his hands some betel 

leaves, a betelnnt, a cocoannt, and a dagger, and wearing the 

marriage coronet, he comes in procession to the bride's hoDse. He 

is received with the same forms as among high class Hindns, enters 

the bouth, aud stands opposite tho bridc^ soparotcd from her by a 

cloth. Tho head of tho casta calls ndvadhan, that is Take caro, 

the curtain is pulled miido, and the couple throw garlands of 

flowers round each other's notika. Tho bride's parents join the 

hands of the brido and bridegroom and ponr water over them. 

They then sit on a bench called aavOt and each gneat waves a coin 

round their heads and drops it in a tray at their feet After this ia 

over the guests are treated tu a meal, the chief dishes in which are 

fdi'jfa and vadd*. On the second day the bridal party goes to tho 

bridegroom's, and tho ceremony in all other roRpoctS does not differ 

from that of other low castes. Their pnberty and death ceremonies 

oro also the same. Social disputes are HOttled at meetings of odnlt 

castcmon presided over by headmen called budvauts who have 

power to fine offenders, to put them out of caste, and to allow them 

to com© back. The proceeds of fines are spent in buying liquor 

which is drunk before tho meeting disperses. Up-coontry Charngfira 

send thoir boys to school and are improviug ; coast Chamgdrs aro 

declining or at best are stationary. 

Dbors or Tannebs, according to tho 1881 census numborod 150 
of whom eighty were males and sevonty females. Thoy are found 
in the HaiiyAI sub-division, living on the skirts of towns like 
Mlfirs, Mnkris, and Holayis. They aro said to have come from 
Kolbarga in Haidarabod and still to cat and marry With Kulborga 
Dhors. Their borne tongue is Mardthi. The names in common 
nse among men are, Yella, Satvya, R4mya, Bhikya, Bassya, and 
Rdnya ; and among women, Qauti, Nimba, Lokawa, Padbnavva, 
Nemawa. Their Bamamcs are Godki, Gajdkbha, Pola, MAtkar, and 
H^tkar. Persons bearing the same Bnmames do not intermarry. 
Their family god is BosaTcehvar, who has sbrioes at Eulburga and 
at Ulvi iu Supa. They have no subdivisions. They are wheat- 
coloured, middle-ei?.ed, and moscnlar, with well-cut features. Their 
home tongue is Mariithi with a large mixture of Kjinareso and 
Konkani. Thoy live apart in rows of one-storied houses with mud 
walls and either thatched or tiled roofs ; and their furniture includes 
low wooden stools, palm-leaf mats, and metal pots, lamps, and earthen- 
ware. Their staple food ia millet and ragi. and they cat flesh except 
beef and village pork, and drink Uquor. They aro temperate caters 
but bad cooks. Tho men wear the loincloth and tho headscarf 
ftud a bhuiJiut over thoir shoulders^ oad tho ivoiuou wear the robu with 
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tbo aldrt hanging liko a petticoat and tho apper cud drawn over tk 
bead like a vuil. Thoy aiao weur a sliorl-filecved bodice with a buk. 
llio women donut wear flowers, but bolbmen and women keepdo^ 
in store for holiday uso thoagh tbeyare neither oloonly nor tuMla) 
ia their dross. Tbctr clotboe are of conntay cloth bought froo 
local ebopkoepera who briug it from DluSrw&r and Belganm. TW 
men's omamonta arc gnld ear and fingur rioga, and aflver braodeH 
and girdles; and the women^beeidea tho marriage nose-ring, neoklietv 
and wristlets, wear gold silTor or brass enrringe, necklacM^ 
wristlcU, and finger and toe rine^. They are hardwotkiB^ 
orderly, thrifty^ and hoepitablOj but dirty. Besidt^ tiuiuing hides, 
wbicli they buy £rom Mbdra, Dburs wurk an field labourora. M 
tanners the men earn tit/, to 7\tL (4-6 ana.) a day and «i 
dny labonrera 4^^/. to Od (3-4 aru.) and the women Sd. (Sou). 
The women do not help the men in tanuiug, bat add to the fiuaij^ 
income by working as laboorers. Their busy sesaon iaate fnfii 
September to tlio end of Jnly and their slack time ia the month 
of AuKuat. Their work ua tanners ia steady and well paid, nod 
though they borrow ut tweuty-five per cent to meet a|HM2ia] marmgtf 
cbargos, they ancceed in paying their debts. Liko Chanigdrs thef 
are hold impure by high Oindns. They take three meala a day, 
tho first early in the moraing, the second bctweoi twelve and ows 
and tho third about eight. They are a busy people working aa 
a rule from muruing to night. They are religious, respectifig 
BMhmana and at the aamfi time obeymg the head of tbo Tiingayiit 
monastery at Ghitaldarg in Maisur, to whom they send yearly 
oontributiona, receiring in return sacred ashea which thoy coll 
prattdd. Their chiof deities are Basara, Shiv, and Yellamma, oaA 
their chief holidays ai'o iS'/ittvirti^ra io Febroaiy, i/o/*' in March, A'ajr- 
panchami In August, Gancjih-chaturtbi in f^uptember, and Dawm 
m October. They present blood offerings to the village goda and go 
on pilgrimage to LIvi in Snpa. Their ceremonies and onatoms oo 
not diher from those of Chamgdrs. except that Licgiyat pricsta an 
aaked to purify thmr dead by placiuK their feet on the oorpao'a head. 
Their dinputea ore settled by tlieir nereditary headman or buJooMtj 
who is guided by the opinion of the majority of the adult castomoa 
They Iwve lately began to teach thetr boys to read and write. 

Ma'digs, SnoEMAECBa and TA^'^'EB8, according to the 18St 
consuB numbered eighty-one, of whom forty-two aro males and 
thirty-nine females. They are found above the Sahyadria. They bava 
neither Rurnames nor fannly go<l.s. The names in common uae luuong 
men are, Basaya, Barma, Karya, Venka, Ranga, Lnkshya, ana 
Tellya ; and among women, Putti, Shivi, Basal, Vciiki, and I Akshmi. 
Thoy are said to have come from Maisor and still keep tlieirconnection 
with Maifiur Mddigs.^ Both men and women two short, dark, and 



* Mmitur MAdigi are of two lribc«, T«liD^ and Kani&tas. Tbey Arvtt Wtkv 
and u« the lowest of the l«a-bftad EacUon. (Rice'i Myvor, L 847, ZtH). In IflOO 
BucAianan (Uyaor, I 252) described them M very low, drasaiag hides, mukinii Mhoo^ 
tUling, and working m vorviuiU. Tho dasa includ^ iniuiy imall trilK-N of ica or 
twenty boa»ee with whom tbe tribes people alone initrrieil as they were aa (oibd of 
their taoq as the higher castes. Thoy i^ aurinii And ilraok npirita. Tlivy \ad 
prtc»ta vf tlmir own. In Covrv tlm Madi^v Holayfa arv pcriiapa U» loweafe o( tlw 
impure olaaaoa (Rke'a Uyaor, lit 213}. 
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strongly made. Their home tonf^e is KAnareso. They live in mnall 

^one-Btoried honsea with thatched or tiled roofs and front verandas. 

Their daily fi^od in millet^ rice, and Bsh, Thoy eat mutton and fowls 

when they sacrifice to the village gods, and drink liquor. They are not 

5 articular about their food and eat carrion when they can got it 
Tie men weartlie waistcloth, the shonldercloth, and the lieadscarf ; 
and the women a bodice and the robe worn like a petticoat without 
passing the akirt between the feet. The men wear gold and brasa 
rings in their ears and on their tingera ; and tho wcuien besides the 
marriage nosering, bead necklace, and glass wristleta wear tin or brass 
buuglcH^ and gold or bra^ij earrings noeeringa and finger rings. 
Tbey are hardworking but thriftloas and given to drink. They skin 
dead animals, dress bides, make bhoes, and work as field labourers. 
Tho MAdiga are better off than other low castes, thoagh to meet tho 
cost of marriage they have to borrow at high interest. Other Hindus 
look on thorn as impure liko Mhfirs and Holayds. During tho rainy 
months, the greater part of their time is spent in field work. In tho 
dry weather they work in leather, the women heljiing the men, and 
by their labour adding to the family income. A family of five spends 
aboat 14*. (Rs. 7) a month. Their chief deity is Venkatramana. 
They are staunch devotees of Mariamma or Mother-death whoao 
shrines are found in many parts of KAnam. They also keep 
idols in their hunsos. Onco every two or throe years they raise 
subscriptions, make a small shed, buy a bracts pot which represents 
the goddess Mariamma, stop it with a cocoanut, cover it with 
flowers, and keep it for three days which thoy spend in foastingand 
drinking, sacrificing Iambs and fowls. At tho end of the third day 
tho pot is thrown into a river or pond. Thoy do not employ or rospocfc 
Brahmans, but have priests of their own called gtmis whom the laity 
support and who eat but do not marry with them. They have also a 
religions Teacher named JAmbu whose monastery is at Kadapa in 
Madras where they go on pilgrimage. Polygamy is allowed; bnt 
few men take more than one wife as money lias to bo paid to tho 
girl's father. AVidow marriage is allowed and practised. They 
either bury or baru their dead and their ceremonies do not differ 
from those of the Holayas. Cnste disputes are settled by the headman 
or gauda with the help of a council of adnlt castemen. They do 
not Bond their children to school and show no signs of improving 
,-their position. 

Depressod Classes incladed sixteen castes with & .itrcngth of 
23,079, of whom 12,223 were males and 10,S56 females. The 
details were : 
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A'geTS or &AI.T-UAKERS, from o^r a salt-pdn, ntimben'^? ?<" 
of whom 1078 wore male« and 1040 fomalcs. are found 
Ch&nddvar. Gokam, Hannalli, SAiiikai, and MiijiLn in Kumu, 
Shirur iu Uonivar ; and at Qnndbali and Ajikoln in Ankola, 
namea in common u»e among men arc, Bomma, N l^i;n, 
Mh&flU. Vcnkta, Tinuna. Honna, and Bira; and among wotnci 
Sukri, X4^, Timrai, Jogi, and Jettn. They have no stock 
except names called aftcrplaccs or crafta Their hotu^hold gcd ij 
■n tmhusked oocoanut. Tnoy have no subdivinona. Botlt men i 
women are middlc-nizcd and dark. Their bomu iongnc in Ki 
They live in ^mall one-Htorityl houses with mnd walU 
thatched roofs, and veran'liw am) front yards. Their common f« 
id rice and tiidi, but they oat Hesh and drink liquor though they 
not touch V*ef. Their special dishes are fowls anfl sweet-gruel 
pdiga with liquor. Thoy are great eaters but poor cooks. "" 
men wear iho loincloth, a coarse narrow waiatcloth worn wit 
pBiMing the skirt l)etween Lho legs, a blanket, and a hradftcart 
women wear no bodice, and the robe, which is ppnemlly dark, U 
like a petticoat without the iikirt being passed between th« fo 
Tlie mi«ii wear gold or l>raM earrings and finger rin^ ; and tb 
women the lucky necklace, gloss tin or brass buiglea, and rmld i 
braas ©arrines, noserings, and finger ringa Only a fuw havr 
store of holiday clothes. They are hardworking and ot<WI) 
Tlieir hereditary' calling Is making salt, and they also work i 
field-lalourers and make palm-leaf nmbntllas which the people i 
KAnara use at all times of the yoar. Like the Buttal.s and 
field lalxiurcTs, they arc generally indebted to the landownei 
work off loans by serving on very low w^ea. They rank 
Kotttgdnt and about the same as Upp^. Their daily life dt 
differ from that of Mukris or fishermen, A familyof five spends i 
8*. (IU. 4) a month. Their family go<l is Hanumaut. They wi 
all \iIlago gods and goddesses who are represented by stonen 
white ant-hills. All their ceremonies are perfonncd by the 
heaihnan or kolkdr. They do not employ BrihmanK thou 
thoy treat Huvigswith great respect. Thev have much faith , 
Rootlisaying, witchcraft, aud in the spirits of the dead, and keep Bd 
in March, Titgddi or New Year's Day in April, Cfiauti in Ai 
OanpaiCg day in Septeml>er, and Tutsi's wedding and Dit 
November. Thoy have no images in their houses. They mi 
pilgrimages except occasionally to (Jokarn during the Shii-arl... 
holidays in Fel'ruary. Their girls are married U'tweon t<.-n un 
twelve and thuir boys between fourteen and twenty-fivi 
Widow marriage and pol3'garoy are allowe<I and practised ; polyandi; 
is unknown. Their customs are like tliow of the Uppdrs, cxa 
that a betel-palm blossom is fixed in the bridegrooms turltan 
headscarf instead of a marriage coronet, and that the nu 
ceremony lasts for six days. ITicir social disputes are settl 
meetings of adult costemen under a headman styh^l hut 
Tliey live from hand to mouth aud show no signs of iinpro\H 
tiieir condition. 

Balcada or Bakadigarus, numbering 2G2 of whom 129 
moleeand 133 females, are found only at AjuloUl The wo^ &dWi 




Bftid to come from the Hiuduiittoi hdk a crop estimate, l>ecanse thoir 
' ragBH are piutl iu grain and uot iu caah. Tlmy call themselves 
Unts or warriors. The names in common iwo among men are, 
'Boimappa, Devappa, Piirsappa, Birappa, Timronppa, Haiimiayya, 
Liiigappa, Duvendra ; and among women. Lakshini, Duvaumia, Sukri, 
Avi, Gun«^, Uuny^amma, and RdiiL Their family god ht Banidev 
whoee shrine is at Aindalli in Ankola, They say they came from 
Bant%-dl, a village near &[angalor, and tliat they were once Baut^ 
whom Buchanan^ describes as the chief middle class or Shudra 
bu.stiandnicQ in Sonth K^nara^ and that Ihcy were put out of caste 
and have no iutcrcourse with tlit: parent stock. Bant in K^imreao 
meaua a warrior and they still take the word ndxk after their names. 
In South Kflnara they are large landowners. They are middle-sized, 
dark, and strong. Tlieir nome speech is K^narese pur© from 
Sanskrit words, and spoken with a better accent and articnlatiou 
than the Kdnare.so ot other low classea They lire in small one- 
storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs, verandas, and 
front yards. Their furniture is mats, eailhen cooking vessels, 
and hraaa lamps. Thtii- common food la rice rdgi and fish, and 
they cat flesh bnt do not drink liipior. Their favourite holiday dish 
is sweet-gi'uel or ydiaa. They are great oaters, fond of tish, beaten 
rice, cocoanuts, and molasses. The men wear the loincloth, a narrow 
waistcloth, and a headscarf, with a country blanket or kambli on 
their shoulders; the women wear the skirt of the robo hanging 
like a petticoat from thi; waist and tlio upper end drawn over the 
shoultlei" and breast and no InxUce. They buy clothes once a year, 
the new clothes serving an holiday gannents. The men we-ar gold 
or brass ear or finger rings and silver girdles ; and the women wear, 
besides the signs of married life, brass or tin bangles and gold or 
brass rings in tlicir cars and on their fingers and toea. They are 
clean, honest, sober, thrifty, and hardworking. Tht:y earn their 
living chiefly a.s hiLsbandmeiu Most of them are well-Uwlo and 
their condition is Wttet than that of the other d(^fra<Ieil classes, 
8ome of them own land. I'hey rank with Kotcg&rs and Mukris, 
and their daily life does not ditl'er from that of the U^lvakki 
V'akkals, the women and children helping tlie men iu the fiidd. A 
family of five spends about 14*. (Rs. 7) a month. They worship 
all village deities and employ BrAlimans to wliom lliey sliow great 
re.spect. Their chief holidays arc Shimm in March. Baxra in 
October, and lihdnd or car festivals, and thoj* have great faith in 
sootlisaying and witchcraft. The object of their special devotion is 
Venkatramanaof Tirupati whei^ they go on pilgriuiage. They also 
worship unhu»ked cocoanuts. They marry their daughters between 
eight and ten and their boys between sixteen and twenty-five; 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is 
unknown. 'J^cy either burn or bury their deail. They engage 
IIa\-ig UmU to perform their birth, jnorriage, and death ceremonies. 
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* Mymor, III. 17, .T2. HecAlU them lUntan, dividcatbem into UaiuiUb, Jaioi, and 
Parivariuliw, autl notioea that they oat oiul ilrink hut do not mury with Naini, tb«fc 
their headmen or itukaahu inharit through vomfln : and thkt tho men hav« ««vecml 
jvivea ono of whom miut b« (be daughWr q( Um hti»t«ad'« matcoul aaolo. 
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At their ceremonies tlie h^m or tmend fli« is not bnrnt T 
tnoom the dead ten dapt, daiing which, us well aa for brn dajx ■ 
bdrth. they bold themselTcfi impair and are deanstMi hy a uixi 
of kmU and aahes with vat^r wliich is snppUed by the vil 
washerman. Their ceremonies ditfer in no important point f 
those of the KomirpAiks. Social dimtos toe aettlod by hcrodil 
headmen or budamU. Seriom t t— ch e a of easte mJes are p^l 
by exooimnnmcation, and small offenoea b^ fine, put of i<m 
credited to their family god and part Kpent m feasting caste pai 
They are a eteaJy but not a risiiig daas, and do not aend their I 
toachooL 

Beds or Talva'rB, according to the 1S72 consns nnnitteied 
of whom 521 weru males and A6 femolc-s. Tbcv are found a1 
the SahyAdrifl. They arc the well known Bcdars ur Byid 
who are beliered to bo of Telugn origin. Thev ncom to he a hn 
of the Mftlsnr Bedars with whom they eat ana marry.* Thej 
in common use among men are, Dorga, &Uri, Yellappa, 



> Of tfao Halnir BmImi or BvAdaras, Bachsnu (1800; Uyw, I. 3B8-I__, 
following iiiUsreetiBg detkilfl: EkyilkmB are at two cJamwi KkttHUa* wad 
The Kamiltu war the ting «iid an numerooa ncv B»]r»-4lar:g«. Thow in tilt i 
ewtiif Uauar«r«afT«ling>deMMit »Bdip«Ui l^higa. Th«7«f« thetrueiQitii 
UkoX coHiTAton uul miUtaiT of Ttoltnguw aad were mtradiMed in ^itmt wm 
into tht Miith whoD tho wmk wai oowivcrMl bv the Andhra or T^uubum pi 
KamAta and TuUnga BMlan odUier eat tutc^tlier nor iotarmarry. TVUna 
feogvttier bat marry nn)y in certain familica. Tbay have nobloi cmD«d 1"*hffca!r 
■aelal heada flallaa Uotogsrua. They belong to the cUia who are caU«d PAf 
Ban^iliiltaa. Thay ar« aotdien, huntara, ai>d hoabaudnien. Tbey eat fowli^ i 
goata, bog. daer, aodfiah, and driok liqaor. Polygamy ii allowed and nrirtwail 
women are hardworking, and many atany ago. n idows an not killed bat th«y • 
marry l^ta)B. Tfaay boty tbe dead. Tbey Misve that after dtalb the wicked b 
dcviln anil tin'- (cood are born aa men. TIm K|Mrtta of nnmarried tnen r.r h'trikm 
back, and H not wurvfaippod g«t an^nr. The V'irikas' flbrine ia a rangb heap td i 
and thtt object of wonhin an oilsd BbajwlcaA stone. The BaydaroB beoo«ae nl 
or IM!ieris in siokncra. Thciir god ia TrimalU rtL-vKm, an itumuriH block of gnu 
a hill-tup. Uoiler one aide ii a hollow painted nd and wbite, a rada sIdbi 
Uiu bulUiw, and a Satinana or Vaiahnar <*orav ta the tniniatrant. Once a n 
UaydaruH mont at Trimatla'a Kbrinn. Tho miniatmnl ofTom tlic ^1 food and ni 
to the worshipperB. Trimalla 19 thenAneof tho hill at Trtpattioa wUeb Venka 
tamiile >• Iniilt. Tlie Itaydiunifl pray ti> no niothvr or (oinale powor esuvpft 
godaOH of small pox Uannia that is Man omnia tbo mother of death. To be 
offer animal lacrilioea. Their Teacher ifl a Shri Voishoav BriLhiuiu) who max 
Vorabipporfl anil a^rea tl) em holy water. Tho Brtbnun riUoM pricat acts ■ 
marnatje aiut nininoriAl fuwtts. Uuchauan (Mysor, IlL 163>be)dtfaai the Kadaa 
Ban&VMt were hsvdanis. Ue Doticca (Mytior, L 29) that in eaatUaiattr tbr Ba' 
were strongly Telogn and that near Vofnr im tbu crvatot the Goatcm Obi 
Telngu lanjcoago was colled Bedari. Tb«y tanked (Mysor, I. 7?) amoni; tbc lef 
olaiMa. He notioei {Mysor, I If. I>) that tn .South KAnara theBedara arr a aava^ 
who eat cati and with grcnt propriety were calletL morderen. Wilks (18)0, Sa 
India, I. 447) makea the Boyaa hmiI DcJara the aamt\ Ho deecxibea ihaa as wondi 
enduHug and (Mysor, II. 190} tut by their admirable ataanehneat to their 
winning tbc ndiniratioo of Ilaidar All who tamed tbaui into jluaalmtna and t 
ItatLalionB of the B«dAr Botm or rhelds. Mr. Hice (lS7ti, Myaor and Coonc, J 

K'vtm thimi a fltn>iigl)i uf 260,000 ; calla tbem Bcdara or Kayaks and alao Kirt 
Irikaa, and Kannalyaa. Soioe ara Kanuttaa and othen Tcliugaa. They ha;va | 
BtuckH or i/otrama Uke Brtiinuuis. Moat Mnisur PiiU-gilni or ^letty tbicfa are Be 
Tbo Bvdan or Baidants are of importance inthelJombay Presidency. Th 
nnmerotu in the Kinareae upland diatriota, I>t;Uwilr BeJeanmand KaUdgi, and 
the name of lUmnahinpaw north through K'Mh^pnr and Sihlrato Poona and tSh 
even to /Vlimadiia(:Ar. Like sbepheraor Kmiil-nni and husbaudmaa or Kun 
name Boidam prcbablv ineludoa lUDy early trilva who diffcnd froi 
origin, appoanucc, and pnsitioD. 
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lya, Bassiya, Hanma, and Biluia ; and among women, &fallava, 
fellavva, Bassavva, Haumavva, Kauchawa, and Bharmawa. 
Tamea mai'kinc the calling ur the place of btrth arc used a» surnames, 
eh as Kattadavaru or Cat**chti -makers, Ycminoyavaru or Butlalo- 
Qpers, and Koro3'avaru apparently a place name. Their family 
uties are Rdmn&tb whose .shrine ia at Sidddpur, and Yellamma 
^whosu shrine is at Sauudatti in DhlrwjLr. Both men and women 
are short, dark, and mnacular. Their original home tongue is 
said to have been Telngu, but they now speak K&narese in a 
singing tone like the Lingayats. They live by themselves in small 
houses with mud walls and thatched or tilci roofti. Their common 
food ia rice and r<i{/i, but they oat almost any animal including the 
cow, butfolo, ratj and monkey, and drink littuor. The men wear 
either aliurt drawers or a loincloth, a Bhouldercloth, and a head- 
scarf; and the women a botiico and the robe with the skirt 
hanging from the hips to the shins like a petticoat and the 
nnpt-T end drawn over the shoulder and across the breast 
The men wear rings of gold or brass in their cara and on 
their fingers; and the women wear the lucky necklace of glass 
beads, glass tin or brass batigles on their wrists, and gold or brass 
rin-'s in their ears and norfe anil on their fingers, Tliey are brave 
and hardworking but thiiftless and fond of drink. Tliey formerly 
lived either as uunters and fowlers or as village watchmen and 
guarda. They are now husbandmen and field labourers and some 
of them inferior village servants. They are fond of diink and aro 
badly off. They do not rank so low as Holay^s, Koteg&rs, and Mokria, 
Both men and women work as labourers. They take a meal in the 
early morning before starting for work, rest for about two hours 
about midday when they eat the remains of their breakfa^, and 
have a third meal on their return home after dork. A family of five 
spends about 1 2^. (Rs. 6) a month. Their chief go<l is Yenkatramona 
of Tirupati in Nortli Arkot; and they also worship virika* or 
bachelor spirits. They employ Joishls to perform tlieir ccremouiea 
and show them much roBpect. They keep Bolt in March, Yugdtli 
in April, Qanesh-chaturtM in September, Hatti or Dipavdli in 
November, and all other Hindu feasts. They have images of 
Farahur^m and Ycllamma in their houses. Girls arc married 
between eight and fourteen and boys between twelve and twenty. 
Widows are not allowed to marry, but they are taken as concubines. 
They bury the dead and give caatc feasts ou occasions of birth, 
naming, marriage, pn1>erty, and death. Their .social disputes aro 
settled by their neai;! men. They do not send their children to school 
and are neither a rising nor a pushing claso. 

Sellers, numlwring 10 of whom 3 were males and 7 female.?, are 
found in the potty division of Dhatkal. They perhaps take their 
name from bale bomboo-libre. They are a branch of the Hotayjis but 
they neither eat nor marry with them. Both men and women 
are short, stont, and well -featured. Their home speech is K^nare8& 
They live in small one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched 
roow and verandas and front yards. Th^ staple diet is rice and 
fish. They ol^io eat carrion and drink liquor. The men wear the 
loinclolh, a narrow waistclotb like the Buttols, a ahouldarcloth or 
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black blanket, and a headscarf ; the women wear the robe HIn 
petticoat ; they have no botlice and cover tho boBom with 
of beads. The inen wear gold or brass eairixies aiid finger 
and tho women the lucky necklace of glass beads, glass tin or' 
_ 9, and gold or brans oarringR, noserings, and 6ngrr 
ey are orderly but thriftless and given to drink. Like the Kf 
they ukiu auiuials aud make bauiboo mats aad baskets. They 
badly off. Tliey rank with the Kote^im and do not differ 
' em in thuir daily life. A family of bve spenihi about &r. <Sfc.J 
month. They worship all village godjt and goddesses, and 
em blood sacriJiees. They are nrm believers in aoothnaytng 
rcerj-. They pay Br&hmans great respect, hnt do not e 
them to perform theii* ceromoniea. Girls are inarriwl either 
or after they come of age. Widow marriage and polygamy 
allowed, and polyandry ia uukuowu. Caste dispntofl aru m*'1-1 *" 
headmnn calleil fiudvanta with tlie help of a council of adult : 
Tliey do not send their children to school and ahow no - 
improving. 

Buttals or Basket-hakrrs, aooording to tho 1872 
numlKTCHl 91 of whom 76 were males and 15 females, 
are found in small numbers on the coast. Tlie name 
to come from the E^narese butU a basket They sell 
nor marry with other impnre castes. Both men and women 
short, dark, and i-egular featured. Their home .speech in R^srwK. 
They live in Knioll one-Mtorie<l houae.s with umd walls and thatch« 
roofe, a viiranda, and front yard. Their staple diet is ri« an 
they cat all sort'i nf flesh except hoof, and drinlc spirits when theyj 
lacrifice to the village gods and at any other time when they 
fttford it. The men wear the loincloth, a narrow wai^ttcKv 
covering only tho thighs, a shnnldercloth, and a headscarf, 
women wear no Wliceand pass the skirt of the rol»e l«u'k }>ctwr<«' 
the feet. The men wear gold or brass earrings and fing-er rings ; nod 
the women the lucky necklace of glass beads. glttAs tin or bra-w bang! 
and gold or brass earrings noserings and finger rings, Tliey 
hardworking and orderly. Both men and women work as 
labourers. They are often little better than bondsmen, workij 
advances made to themselves or to their fathers, in some 
their grandfathers. Like the Koteg^rs they are doemeil im] 
Their daily life does not differ from that of the MakritL 
family of five spends about 85. (Rs. 4) a month. ITiey worsl^ 
village gods and goddesses but their chief object of venerati< 
'*atga. ITiey believe in soothsaying and witchcraft, and have 
Teat dread of tho spirits of the dead. They respect BriUimi 
i>utdo not employ them to perform any of their cc-remonies. Tlic 
girls arc uian-ie<l between ten and thirteen and their boj's betwf 
sixteen and twentj'-five. Widow marriage and polygamy 
common, and polyandry is unknown. Their marriage ceremonv 
which is the same as the Ch^mbhitr marriage, is performed by tbaii 
headmen who are called kolgars or sceptre-holders, and who 
their caste disputes. Their state is wretched and they show nil 
aigns of improving it. 
Cbcbalva'dia or Channayan Holeyams, according to th< 
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J2 census numbercdl864 of whom 978 were males and 886 females. 
ey aiv fouiid at Sirsi, B&n&v&ai, and Mut^ in Sirsi ; at M-undgod in 
rellkpur; and at Ualiy^. The usual uanics among mcu arc, Gutti, 
I, Barma. Gima, Suha, Baiiva, arid Fakira; and among women, 
Iflngi, Ra-svi, Fakiri, and Oiimiii. Tliey are believed to have come 
>m Dhdrwdr where some of their class are said still to be found, 
ley are of three divisions ChchalvAtiia proper, Kaadis, an<l 
iblers, who eat together but d<} not intermarry. The men are 
^rk, stiirdv, middle-sized, and dull in face; and the women are 
inch like the men except that they are rejfular featured All talk 
[6nnrcse and a few HiudustAni. They live in dii-ty untidy huts 
ith mud walls roofed with hamboo aad straw. Their n.sual food is 
fi rice and fish. They never touch bocf or pork, and flesh of any 
id is rarely used owing to its cost ; the men are fond of smoking 
>hacco and hemp and of drinking Hpirita. They are moderate 
and l>ad cooKa Their holiday dishea are sweet-gruel or pdisa, 
hUige, and cooked meat. The men wear a short wai.stcloth, a 
shouldercloth, and a small headscarf; the women pass the skirt of 
the robe Imck between the feet and draw the upper end over the 
hcail. They tie their hair in a knot behind the head and seldom 
UKu tlowera except on holidays, llie men wear a small gold ring 
in the left ear and the women ear-Btuds, earringts, and a necklace 
of gla^a beads and another of inferior gold silver and glass 
bangleR and gold finger rings. They are hardworking and orderly 
butdirty. ana the men are fond of drink. They are temple servants 
in Lingd.yat temples or gudis and monasteries or violks, the men 
carrying bells which are run^ during service and in processiona. 
The women sweep temples, and like the Devlis many are unmarried 
and prostitutes. They are badly off, borrowing money to meet 
marriage and other special expenses and often serving as bondsmen 
till the debt is paid. They rank with Mukris, Kan^iis, and other 
" )W classes, but they do not marry with any of them. Their hours 
work are from six to eleven and from two to six. They take 
loir breakfast in the morning Ijefore going to work ; they dine 
noon, and eup about eight The women mind the house. A 
family of five spends about bs. (Rs. 4) a month. They are a religions 
people. They respect Brilhmans but their family priests are 
LingAyat ayga* who perform their religious ceremonies, officiating 
at birtha, marriages, and deatha They hare no house goils, but 
worship Shiva, BaiUiva,Yellamma,andMaride.\-i, making piltjrimages 
do their shrines at Ul\a in Siipa, at Sirsi, and atGokarn. ^Hiey are 
Careful to keep the chief Hindu festivals. Tlieypay titliestothe nea«l 
oE the Shringeri monastery in Maisur who is their spiritual Teacher. 
They are a religious class and ofler flowers, coeoanuta, and oil to the 
village gods. They bolievo in ghosts, and consult mediums or 
hhagats generally during epidemics, when ofierings of fruit and 
flowers are ma<le to local deities. The mediums are UHUally paid Gd, 
(4 ans.). There is no nile requiring the early marriage oi girla, but 

S'rls are generally married before they come of age, and boys 
tween sixteen and twenty-five. Widow marriage and polygamy 
are allowed and practised. Ceremonies arc performed on the fifth 
day after birth, and the child is named and cradled on tbo eleventh 
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dny. ThecMltVshcad Uahavnl when tvro years oM. Their 
oeremoniefl Ik>^u the day befure the iiiaxrii^ when tiw 
aii(i bride arti rublted with turmeric pastcL On ibe 
day the brid^room oomes with hia people to the bride's 
and is roeelTed by his purente-in-law at the entranco to the 
and seated on a inat spreatl in the veranda. Th« 
brought ont and the pair ntand facR to £ace, itepttrBted 
eortain. The curtain is soon after withdrawn, their 
joined by tho bride's parents; water is poured over their 
and tlie bridegroom's mother fastooB the lucky aecklaoo 
iho bride's neck. Women sprinkle rice on the brows of the 
and wave lighted lampa round their faoc6 ; the Lin^yat 
bleases them, and dinner is serred. Next day aft«r iis 
hridal pnrty go to the bride's hooae where the guests aro 
\\ hen a girl comes of age the same eeremonr is performed as _ . 
the Chimbhdrs. Those who can affoni it bum their dead tht 
bury. They mourn ten days, feed their caste people ou the 
and the next oC kin performs a ceremony on tho annivi 
death day. Social ui^putes are settled by a beaduian or 
who is 01 their own caste and whose office is hereditary, 
power to fine ta. to 4«. (Re.l-Rs.2) and i^ highly respected 
do not send their children to school, improve their couditii 
take to new pursuits. 

Hatga'rs, according to the 18S1 census nnxnhcred 1 
whom 11 were males and 5 females.' They arc found on 
Dhanvar frontier. Both men and women are dark, short, 
Rtnnly. Thpir KAnarese resembles the home tonffUe o(f 
liaiijigs. They live in small one-'^toried houses with mud walls 
thatched or tiled roofs and small front verandas. Their 
diet is rice and millet They cat flesh when they sacrifice to 
gods, and drink liquor, but as a class they are temptirnt' '"■ 
men wear short drawers, a narrow waiatcloth, a anoul 
and a headscarf; and tho women the robe, the skirt tu 
like o petticoat and the upper end drawn over the head 
veil. They also wear a bodice with short sleeves and n 
They ate thrifty, hardworking, sober, and orderly. They ■» 
husbandmen, landholders, tenants, and Held workers. Bcfldt 
minding the house the women help the men and add to 
family earnings by working in the fields; after ten the 
herd cattle. They are not successful as husbandmen, and aro 
off, a« the Dh^rwAr frontier, where they live, snffors from ir 
rainfall. They rank with the BAkads and H&lvnkki Vakk 
above the clnsses which arc considered impure. Their daily 
does not differ from that of othor hnslmndraen. A family of 
spends about 10#. (Rs. 5) a month. Both men and women wear 
Ixng in a case hung round their necks, like the Banjigs and otiM 
Lin^^ata They venerate Lingdyat priests but employ JoiiK 
Bnuaraans to perform their ceremonies, and pay their chief dei-ot»)B 
to Amba Bhav^ui whose shrine is at Ttujlpor in the Kizibn^ 



^ It aecmi Drobable (hat thwe H«t^* an an oattyin^ MttlurHot of tbo ibt^hs^ 
cbM knovn ui tho MartUiI DeooAUMDhaufftfi, or mora genenlly TTil^ili riiimwi. 



(li^juinions, where they go on pilgrimage. Thoy haveereat faith in 
'I saying, witchcraft, ghosta, and evil Bpirits. llieir Bpiritnol 
1 I' her is the head of the SiuArt nionaatHryat Slirlngeri antl their 
t'l if hoUdajs are the fcaf«t8 of Aml>a Bhav^tii and Yellanuno. 
'I'ht-y maiTy tbeir girls between seven and twelve and their bo}'^ 
between twelve and eighteen, but age is no bar to maniage. 

^idow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised ; 

)lyandry in unknown. Some of them bum and others bury the 
(leo'I. Social dispute.^ are settled in accordance with the opinion 
of the majority of the castemcn at uieetinpi held under headmen 
called ganthU. They do not aoud their boys to school and take to 
no new pursuits. 

Haslars, according to the 1S81 census numbered 2629 of 
whom 1414 were males and 1215 fcmale.s. They are found in. 
isolated settlements in Sirsi and HonAvar, The word Haslar sooms 
to com&.from the KAnarese Jutsula a child, in the sense of servant. 
jiko Mhdrs and Chdmbhdrs thoy live on the skirts of towns and 
lages. They seem to have come from JShtmoga in noi-th-wcst 
" iur, where the caat* is found about 5000 strong speaking the same 
Ingoage and following the same customs as the K^arcse Haslars.^ 
"i«y belong to three family stocks, Bettaballi or cane-men, 
Tonaballi or gold-men, and Anuballi or elephant-men. They have 
10 surnames. The names in common use among men arc, Huliya, 
3la, Jettc^ Kariya, and Bira ; and among women, Kottu, Jotto, 
livi, Puti, Yidi, and Man. Families belonging to the same stock 
not intermarry. They have no family goiia. They seem to have 
le same, origin a.s the BAkads or Uolayas though they neither 
\t together nor intermarry. Thoy are short, dark, and stontly 
le with flat noses and thick lips. Their home tongue in 
[Anarcse of a less pore type than that spoken by BnUimanH. 
ley live in small oue-storied houses witli mud walls and 
thatched roofs. Their ordinary diet consists of rice-gruel for 
breakfa.<tt, rrt;;i-gruel for <linner, and cooked rice stmined dry with 
curry for supper. They eat mutton, fowls, wild pig, and venison, 
and are excessively fond of palm-spirit They do not touch beef or 
use opinm or any other intoxicating drug. Flesh is mostly eaten 
on New Year's Day or Yu^ddi in April, on Dasra in^Octolwr, and on 
VhaU in November. The men wear the loincloth, a country blanket 
across their shoulders, and a headscarf ; and tho women a tiodice and 
the robo whose skirt is worn falling like a petticoat. They wear 
brass hair ornaments, the nose-ring. Uio lucky necklace, glass 
bangles, and brass wristlets and toe-rings. Their clothcfl come from 
the Belgaum and DhAnvAr hand-looms, and they keep a store of 
rich robes and on grand occasions the women deck their hair with 
"" >wers. Most men and women work as lalwurers in fields and 
lens. They are paid both in cash and grain, the men getting 6d. 
f4 an8,) and the women 3f/. (2 ana.) a day ; some of them take land 
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1 TUco'sUysor.tffiOL Mr. Rie« (Ditto.SSI) ilewrtbot the Shinto^ Hi«lM*B«lIki» 
tbe SoUgftM ol •outh-fiul Mauar, a iHon thi<:lt-it«t mcc very du-k and early hured. 
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On lease from superior holders. After ten boya help their 
working in tho Uulds or waicliing cattle, and, after seven, prla 
the bouiie wlien their inothera ^ to work. In spite of talx • 
thcv save little, and aa they norrow £4 to £6 (Ra. 40-1 
their weildinps they have to work for long terms fortheirci 
gettiuiT little more than nominal wa^^ea. They rank with 
alxjve Mhdra and Holayas and below HAlepAik.s. Hi^h 
Hindus do not toach them. They work all ilay from 
sunset exci-pt short intcr\-al3 foe their meals, and geocraliyj 
rest about uighL A fauiily of six spends about 14a (Rti. 7) a r 
Tlicir houaes coat £1 to £3 (Rs. 10- Ka. 30) ; and their dre«w 
grown person 3«. to.5«. (Rs. li-R«. 2|) a year, and a child la. toj 
(8-12a«s.)' Tliey spend about £2 (U& 20) on a birth and 8a[ 
on a death. They worship none of the regular Hindn ^odi ; 
have no family gods or pricsts> and they make no pilgiii 
They plea»u the spirits of the dead whom they believe to navw 
power of harming them. They offer them cocks, itheop, iind fr 
and have much faith in soothsaying and witchcraft. Tbt-y 
all disease to tho working of unfriendly spirits *i 
whc-u they become unusually troublesome, they euij 
ghadia. Their customs do not differ from those of i 
other impure Kdnarcsc-speakiug castes. Hereditary L .. 
budvanis settle petty disputes, anil serious mattersaro di-^j 
meetings of the caste under the headman. Except for euii 
a lower caste, which is punished by temporary excomuium 
the usual punishment is fine varpug from !«. to £1 12x. (G 
Bs. IC). The pi-ocee<ts of the fine are spent on a caste feaat 
do not send their children to sch<K)L 

Hala'lkhors or Bhanghis accorrling to the 1872 
numberci 30 of whom 27 were males and i) feinaJesL They 
mixed class compotiod of Central Indian scavungers anc 
oubcaste women. They are found in KarwAr, Kumta, Sii 
Haliy4l. All have come within the la.st thirty years and theyi 
come in small numlxirs. The word Hal^khor in derived from 
Persian haldl clean or lawful and kJtor eater, apparently iM^'caosil 
them everything is lawful food. They admit outcastes from all \ 
and creeds. The names of men arc, KAlu, lA\a., Ayta, Mmi( 
Bindra; and of women, Sluta,Ganga, Rada, Putli, and Oanpt 
men and women as a class are tall, wheat-eoluured, and 
featured. The home speech is Hiiulustani. Most of tliem 
small huts with wattleil reed walls and thatched roofs, whlcb^ 
set up in outlying parts of towns or villages, Tlieir every- 
food is rice and fish, but they eat beef and other fleah 
drink liquor. The men wear tho wai.stcloth, a jacket or coat^ i 
a headscarf ; and tho women a short petticoat, a bodice « 
sleeves and a back, and a piece of cloth like a veil which is tucl 
in at the waistband of the petticoat and paasod over the U 
shoulder. The men wear gold or brass ear and finger rings, 
the women gold or brass nose and ear rings, the lucky necklace, gl 
tin or brass bangles, and gold or brasii finger rings. They are h 
working and orderly, but thriftless and given to drink. The, 
arc employed aa scavengers and perform the lowest duties inclndixi" 
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Lin^ oa hangmea They earn I69. to £1 4«. (R&8<Rs. 12) a 

tfi, but aro thri£tles3 and extravagaut, always ia dubt aiul 

)rrowing money at hi^h interest. They are the lowest clafis of 

' iclus ranking below Mhdrs and Kotcg^ra. Both men and women 

out to clean privies ea.rly in the moruing and return altoufc eleven 

id spend the rest of the flay in eating and drinking till they go to 

d aWit seven. A family of two spend aljout £1 (Rs. 10) u luutith. 

ley l^KJW to a chtirch or a moitque, and reveivnee Hindu gods, bitt 

vo uo family god-s, no slirinea, and no religious Teacher. They 

-serve deathtj and marriages only by feasting their people, their 

(vourite dishes being Hesh and spirit They have no headman and 

social organization. 

Holaya'8, according to the 1872 census number 696 oFwhom 

aro males and 316 females.^ Tliey are found ab«jve the 

hyddrLs. They aj*e said to have once bciiw a warlike race and to 

ve ruleil the Kum^tak. In South K^uarn thiy are called Hiinar 

kings.* The home tongue of the Holay^ti is Kiinarese. Thoy 

rft»nn mean offices such as scavenging. They have no subdivisions. 

ley are dark, middle-siised, and strongly madt*. and in spite of 

keir <legra«]ed condition have an air of manliness. Tlniir home 

;h is KAuarese whicli is spoken in a aiiiging tont-. They live in 

its or iHuall houseH witlt wattled reerj or mud walls and thatehod 

>fs, which they set up out»ide of towns and villages. The larger 

>wns liavo several streets of Holaya houses along which a Br^liman 

;ver posses. Their common food is rice and millet, but they eat beef, 

>wls. mutton, pork, and game when they offer blood sacrifices an«l 

any other time when they can procure them. The men drink 
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^ TTie Holaydn •ecia to beltmg to the eftrtteiit triliea of wliii-'h tranw remain iu fioutliwrn 
lu. Uuchuuui (1800, Hyaor, I. 3^12-333} foumiinSira in Nurtli Mawiirtwocliuwcuiof 
luilUarus or BolayAn, KuruaiiA wlio WAtc VaUhnavs tuitl Moruun wliu woi-itJu))|H-iJ 

ila-Bluurftv. He cdtutilnml Ui« [*«nars of tiiv Ttiinil untuitry, Uio WlisJIiAntH <>( 

lie KoruiUak, uiil tlie Mkliwnnhia c4 Tuliiig^luatlie Kinie. They ate tof,;ethcr bul di>l 
UoC lutemuirTy. Ttiu highest clasa vaa thu Mumsu HulayAn whu lil1»l, wunvoil, wcl 
•melted iron. (I>itto. I. SM-aili). In Eiuutb KAnura as niany •947.300 Wh&llianuar* 
returned to 1800 aahifHlslavea. (DiLO>. HT. 7). Sir \V. Klliut iISTj!*. .1. Eth. Sou. Und. 
I. IQQ ; comfwre Capt.Mackcunc, IiuL Aiit. II. 6d)inciin4:'a Iu mnJiv thp KAnara HoUAr 
A WhAlliaru which in eaily Kanartwe m written I'Dliy-ir, and the Tamil I'ulaiyar, tho 
Miuo wor<l, au'l Iu i](>nve buth from huln laixlnrnuil. IlrAhmana *>nffll Oivuaine Hulevft 
that iAuticluaii, taking advantage of thv fact that Avtu. ai>niirently thf; aanic mm hola^ 
like tli<! Kii^UiOiHoil. riicauBhuthiArtlinnd ilirt. Sir \V. Vuiiot mnkra them Ilolaj-ani. 
remaitM ni tiie uu-ly raoe to whom the Deccon iniiniru ):lam«« ami the Kon<hi and 
(ionda bekmg. In proof that ia Maiaur the Ilolayaroa arc aoiw of thi? soil, that ia 
ftB the csHiml rainaiiiing rare, C»t)taiti MackOfuue (1873, Iml. i^nt. II. tI5> uoticve 
that the vilhi^c watchman who ia % Uo1»y»r by castu scttluM bnumlary dtspnt«a 
and reoeivea a burial-fee. Mr. Rice (197fi. Myaor, I. 347> notice! thot in MaiwjrUio 
Holayara am tho lotnst of the right-hand omUm aa tlie Mlhligu or IcAth^T-flr^asen 
.Hra tiie lowuat of the left-hand casus : that there arc two olawiea of Mai^ur lt(>la>'ar^ 
Teliugaa and Kam.'Uas, who uat tugvther hut do not intennarTy ; and that tborv are 
fonr tfoUynr ctaMoa in Kurg. the Kvmhattta and the Miringia from MuIahAr, tho 
Kiikkaa from South KAnara, and the Uadagu or nortberoon from Mai-iur. All uaod 
(o be alares and at« devoted tn demon wuRthiiH&IyHorand Cootj;, 111.213). 

■ Aocordioe to tradition, Harahunim'a Hriihrnaus wuro driven out by luw-claaa 
chiuft, one a UiMajr*r or flabar the other a Ilolayar. In later timtrit, thmitjh l\w two 
ftUirii'ji pe rliam oeluog to the tame went, the KaiLtmlia or Mnyurvarma tinthmaoB 
about a.O. 7W were ^rco oat by a Holayar cbiof iuunud Namla and wett- bnmsbt 
back by Xanda'n sou. ( Buclmikau'ei .\Iy»nr, IIL 163). Acoordinu to antithi-r tnulitioii 
(Eicn'a Mysor, I. 1D4) the Kadambaa of BanaviUi deaUvyed DoMaiga. the king of tba 
mouutun CtkandAloi and uuwzed tua doouniooa. 
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funiienteil palm-juice Bud spirits, beiug greet ofttera ami IwJ 
Their favourite dishes are holit^f or UikrH eak''^ unJ in 
spirits. The men wear the waistcloth, the HluniMt-rcJcitr . 
heaiiscarf; and the women wear a iKxlice with short sle^vca 
back, and a robe, whose skirt hangs liki? a petticoat, and Iha uj 
end is drawn over the head. Tho men wear gold or bra^ ear 
fiuyer rings, and the women goM or brass nowt and cai rings, 
lucky ntickJaco, glass and bru-ss or tin banglt^s, and f^oM or ' 
finger rings. Tliey are hai-dworking and orderl.v but t1irtfU«l 
fond of drink. Tlwv are Bcavuugors and ficlil lal.«oan.T.s. As scai4 
ihey carry awav 'lea*l cattle and skin them, selling the bides 
bornB like the AlliArsand Kotegurs. TJiey also work as aweopi-rsi 
are paid lOc. to !+«. (lbn,5-R*.7) a uukiIIl As lield laTwi 
they are paid in grain or if in cash men (;jet 6d. (-taiiit.) and w 
;W. (2 ««».) a day. They arc very po<:>r and live f mm haint to 
Tliey hoM the .same position a& Hftratha MhArs, below Il^lep 
Koniarii^ks. When engaged an field labourers men and w< 
to work at dawn and n^tuni at>ont eleven. They dine and go 
to work about one. conic himie at sunset, sup, and go to slisip iib 
seven. A family of five spends alviut 12^ (Ra. 6) a month, 
worship the local vilbigo gods and goddvMes ottering tbei 
sacrifices. 'I'heir chiel' deity is Venkatramana whose sJirij 
Tirnjiati in North Arkot. Tliev pay Bnlhman.** great ru-S]>ei't hurt 
not employ them to perfonn thoir coremouieii llicir Npirittial Tt 
who is ciuled Keinpu Nullari Ainavaru, lives iiiTirupati. 
marry their girU when young, but child marriage i« not comj 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practii _ 
polyandry t» unknown. They bury tlicir dcatl and mourn ten 
nuring which they consider themselves imparci. On kucIi gil 
occasions as marriage they feast their whole caste. An hereoit 
headman, called gottaga, performs their ceremonies and settles 
disputes. Offences against the community, such as adultery eH 
by men or bj'' women, an*! eating in lower caste houseM, aro puni 
by fine. Tlie fine is spent in buying li(|nor which the ca.'^tenien di 
They do not send their children to school or take to new pursuii 

Kusals ai-e found at Murdu.shvar, ShiralH, and BoUur in Hoi 
Only one man of this class is entered in the ISSl census 
They take their name from two Kdnareoe words kasu a child i 
alu a laliourcr, apparently liecause they are descended from cIuIq 
wlio have been bought and brought up as house servanta. 
are said to have come from Maisur. 'lliey belong to six fa 
stocks, Ilonnahallt, ChandabuJli, Kolorltalli, Bhnnyarh 
UoUballi, and Shudiballi. Families belonging to the same stocl 
intermarry. Tlic names in common use aniong men are Jotti, 
Soma, Mangla, Shuka, Biidha, Gumva, and Shanivara. In lanj 
condition, and customs tliey do not differ from the Ha.slars. 

Kora'rs or Korga'rs, according to tlie V872 census nnuih 
23!l of whom 1 Ifi were males and I'l'S females.* They ore fouitc 



' Accorilinfl to Biichanau (Mysor. TTT. 100) the Kordra once mied " 
VDiler A L-hief oamed lluliwthikd. He clc*cnb«a tliom iii 180U u m-*ii 
buuch (if urns*, cAtuig b«ef and offnJ, and worahijipiDg a stone odled Vn, 
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liioll iiuinborH at Kumta, iMonki, SliiraU. Blmtkal, Mui-du^hvar, aiul 
)er vitJitJL,'(>.s ami towiu. Uti'Ier the iiaitit-u Koraga», Kurania^, and 
jrachas tUcy ary foun<l in Maisur and Ci»inilMitnr. Ajiotln^r l)raneli, 
me<I Korjirs li3' Buchanan, occurs in S<putli K^nara whonj tht-y 
e in the depths of the foruat, ami until lately wore no clothing 
ccept a leaf apron. The language of the South K&inira Korg^ra is 
niixtun; of Teluffti and Tulu. Tlxe North Kiiiiara KorgArs are 
iddle-aized. very dark, and strongly made, with sli^itly projecting 
vs, high cheolc-honL-s, and slojjing foreheads. Their K^nare<se 
3S not dirtcr from that spoken by other people. They live ia 
etchwl huta, with mud walla and thatched roots, and their only 
iiiiture i^ »truw matM, blaaketi), earthen cooking vessels, and 
"len lamps. Tlieir commuu food is rdgi, rice, and tiah, but they 
1 eat dead cattle and alwa}*^ drink to excess. The men wear 
le loincloth, a narrow waistcloth the end of which is not passed 
jtwcen the feet, a blanket over their Bhonlders, and a coarse cloth 
wrapped |-oimd tlie Iiead. The women wear the i-obc falling from 
tlm waist like a petticoat. Tlioy have no IxxUce hut wear a numl>er of 
strings of red bead.H. They also wear a lucky necklace of ylaaa beads, 
glass brass or tin bangles, and gold or hrass earrings, nosering», 
and tinger rings. The men wear gold or brass ear rings and 
finger rings. They are orderly, but thriftless and given to di-ink. 
They skin dead anunal.s and sell tlie hitles to ChAmbliars. They also 
plait lianitKK) ba-skeLs and uiaU, work a.s lield lalourers, aud Nweep 
the streets and oth(*rwi.Hi' act as scavengei-s. 'Hiey are wretchedly 
poor being always in debt They are a low class ranking witii 
and living in the same way as the Koteg&rs. A family of five 
speud-s about 13«. {lis. G) a month. They worship all village gods 
und goddesses and have strong faith in soi'ceiy, soothsaying, aud 
ghoata. Thev make no pilgrimages, do not employ BrAhmaiis, and 
nave no fannly g<»<l.s. Tlicir girls marry between ten anil fourteen, 
and their boys between sixteen and twenty-five. Marriage and other 
ceremonies arc pcrformctl by the headman of their cai^te who is called 
hudvantf the marriage ceremony comiistin^ in tying the ends of 
the bridegroom's and bride's garments, joming their han<ls, and 
poitring water over them. Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed an<l practist.-d ; polyandry is nnknowiL Disputes are settlcii 
by tiioir headmau, who lm.s power to call caste meetings to settle 
social dL^putt^s. Serious transgressions are punished with loss of caste 
and ordjnaiT offences by fine, the pixweeos being spent in buying 
liquor which is drunk by the caste. They are Ijailly off and do not 
seem likely to improve, as they neither send their Iroys to school nor 
take to new pursuits. 
Kotega'rs or MetriS, according to the ISSt census numbered 208 
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tMyaor. [. 249) meatiuiu the Korunu m Komianu of Mutur, wa itDPtit« cUm who 
nuulti boukoU aiuI corrieil aalt, nnd the K'imvsiui.a wilil tribe of Coimlutur (Ditto, II. 
236). Hr. Rice (Mysor, 1. 3)2, 3M>, uid Lll. 214) oames thum Kur»),iw, Korunu, sod 
Konkchu. Hedewrilxai thutiiaaliiieveaiuxlrotjlxirs, moviiif; with ilroven of cattia 
uul AMe* CftPryin^ a«It luiil (^niiii «u(l making iNunbou moU Ami lionkets. Tlivy ap««k 
Tdugn viii Tamil and are aaid to am a gyp«y langniwe of their own. The iikd w«ar 
the liiiir iua bunch on otM sido n( the hnut liko n^ures on inemanal.atAnu ; tho 
vt »iii. t) wear string of red and white bead* And aheXIt f&Uing ovvi the bowm : in th9 
fuKft thoy atB Ukl to vaor noUung •!». 
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of whom I2i* wvro maXa* and 7f) females. They are tonxui in 
iiuiulx-rs above the Sm " in the Sirsi. oiiKliipar, If 

V'llupnr, aiui Ilaliyiil iouK. Tiicy arc said to lia 

W-«n ft Htron^ clan wliosc original wat was in tlio Ka 
uplandH. They are also found in South Kilnara where iht-v ImU 
good position araonc midille c\as» Hindus. Both men an«C wi 
are in tddlu- sized, dark, and muscmlar. 'l*he namect in eommoa 
atunn)^ men are, Kaiia, Guttia, Italia, Diirga, aUil Fakira 
antung women, Duryi, Gutli, Dfiui, and Fakiri. T" 
BUmatnes or family j^'mbt People of th** KtiiiH' dc.'icont ' ■ 
side int«m\arry. Then; aro no suMivisioiLH. Thoir homr 
KAiiarese spoken with mi accent like that of the Bonjigs. i .. , 
in sui&l) hats ]ilftAt«ro<l vriilt mud and thulchotl with straw, in iMolat 
villages at Bomc distance from high class Hindus Thuir fumit 
consists of nmta an-.l c-arthcn pots. Their evei-y-tlay foo*I is 
"but wlipn they can |ji;t it lln;y wit any flfsh, even t^ .-f ; 

found ilrAil, and drink spinti^ tht-ir favDiiritr i1i- 
uieatand «weet-j^ruul or />(iwa. The men wear a short ■ 

end ot" which is not passrd between the lej^s, a shoulii^;i_. 

lieskdscarf, and tin- women a bodice with Hhort .slcevtw and a 
and a I'mU? with th*; iskirt haii;riiig like a i>etticoat from tho wurt 
tlm knet's and thu upper cihI drawn over the head Hkt« a wiL 111 
n»en wear gold or brats car rings and finger rings and th<> 
gold or bras.H n<wo and car rings, the lucky nfcklaoc of glass bi« 
glass bro^ or tin 1>aiiglcs, and gold or braw ting<-r ringi. 
clothes ai*e hrtnight from Ik^lgunnt and Dh/irwdr hand-looms,, 
red and yellow being the women's favourite c^oura. 
hariiworking Imt rough, intprovident, dirty, and fond of 
They arc employed in burying paupc-rs or strangers, swccf^i _ 
fttreets, carr\'ing toi-ches, acting an guides, in reuioving and skim 
dcu*l animals, in bosket-making, and in stdliiig tiifwood ujid 
The men earn aUmt Gd. (4 iintt.) a day an<l Uie womcD al 
(2 aths.). 'l*hey Ikurrow to meet thcii wedding charges, and in< 
them ai'c deep in debt In the early morning they go to 
open raiM.Hl .spot and watch the vultures to see ifauy animal haai 
during the night. If tliey lind a carcass they -skin it and takobt 
the hide, hoi lis, and lli»di. The women co<tk tho tlush ami the 
take the skin to the hide-market, generally a IwirPMi plot of 
near a Cliaudiluir village. The akin-s fetch 1*. to ti«. (8 
Rh. 3), and the horns of a butfalo (id. to 1^«. (i-ia o?**.). 
Rotugdr thinks the Ch&mbhiir's toudi is impure. In a In 
between a Oi&tublmr and Kotu(j;ji.r the hide is laid at tlie bott 
of a tree and the ChdmMtar take.>4 it up and pays fur it 
rt!Ceiving the money the Kotcgnr walks to a tavern, has a drink, wu 

fiwa home to the di.sh of Hesh which his wife has uia«I-? n*l] 
lo paKsea tlie nwt of the day in sleeping or c|iiarrclling «il 
his neighbours or with hi« wife. WTien they get no cat-caMsus " 
men aud women make lioskets and mats. The onliiiary montl 
charges of a family of rive are alxmt 8*. (Rh. +). Tliey worship 
tillage gods and goddesses, especially Maridevi the ehok 
gixlde.ss, oriVring blood .sacriticn'S and having rftn'i 
Baying, witchcraft, ttud ghoBti Tliey respect l- 
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leni to fix the proper time for marriages, but do not employ them 
> priests. Girls ara marhed between ton and fourteen, and boys 
Iwcun sixteen aiul twenty-five. Widow m&rriagc and polygamy 
allowed, and nolyaiulry i.-^ unknown. A child is named and 
lied ou the fifth tlay after birth, the ceremony costinj^f rum If. to 
(8 arw.-Be.l). Boys when six months old have theii* heads 
,ved. A wedding lasts for aix days. On the first day the boy and 
rl in their own hou»CH are rubbed with cucoanut oil, bathed, and 
;&ed in new clothcH. On the second and third day no ce^(^moniea 
performed except daily feasts. On the fourth day the Ixiy 
I decked in holiday clothes, adorned with the weddinj; coronet, 
id led to the girl's house where a small booth is rfused, and the 
smony is completed with the same details as at a Gh^bhir's 
Idin^. The boy is kept two days at the girl's house and on thu 
cih day he returns to his house with his bride. A dinner is 
-■en and the girl is made over to her hu.sl>an4l. A marriage costs 
>ut £2 (1^ 20). The dead are buried and mourned teu dajra 
io eleventh is kept as a day of purification, some cooked rico 
sing left at night on the grave for the dead. No death day ia 
observed. A headman called jnetri or gauihis settles disputes and 
perfomta ca«te ceremonieji. Breaches of caste rules are punished by 
the victrl and a council of adult casteniea The usual punishment 
13 fine, the anioimt being spent on liquor. They do not send their 
children to school and show no sign of raising their position. 

Kanga'ris, acconling to the 1881 census number about 245 of 
whom 125 are males and 120 females. They are found in small 
nunihurs at Konolli in Kumta, and are said to have come from 
Vijayanu^ar in Belljtri. They have neither surnames nor family goda. 
The names in common UfK^ among men are, Jetti, Oanpa, Bira, 
Sukra, Ira. and Ba<lva; and among women, Shivi, Liugi, Kottn, 
Jcttu, Mari, and Iri. They are a uraiichof the Chcbalv&di caste, 
but they neither eat nor marry with them. The men and women 
closely resemble the Bellers and Mnkris. They speak Kdnarese and 
live m houses like those of the Holay&i Like the Hulsvars and 
other impure castes they feed on carrion, and most of them drink 
to exceas. Tliey are orderly and hardworking, but thriftleas and 
given to drink. They work as husbandmen and laboureta 
Their regular calling is to gather the skins and horns of dead 
cattle. A cow's or a bullock's skin fetches 2s. to 6*. (Re. 1 -Rs. 3) and 
a buftaloe's akin 4^. to 8«. (Rs.2-Rs.4). Their earnings though 
irregular are coosidemble and they are above want They rank 
with Mlid>rs and Kotcgdrs and arc not touched by high class 
Uindua A family of throe adults and three children spends about 
10s. (Rs. 5) a month. Their hoases cast 10*. to £2 (Rs. 5-Rs. 20); 
their goo<ls and chattels about lOs-CRs.o); and they spend £3 to £fl 
{Ra30-Rs.6O) on their marriages. Their chief object of worship is 
«n unhuskod coooonut which represents their deceased ancestors and 
is kept in the comer of their house on a raised platform. They do 
not rt'ar the ba.sil plant, but reverence Virabhadra whose tetnplc is 
at Chandavar in Homivar. They have strong faith in soothsaying 
an«l in the power of c\'ii spirits, and believe that when angry the 
spirits of the dead come and plague them. They al&o worship the 
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village gods to whom they present blootl ofToringA. fowU, pi^il 
and ^oatK, which they aftprwanl* cat. Tins is done on the 

dnv in OctolKf and at tlie local lifuind or car fu^tivals , 

holidays are. Sanki^iHt in Jannaiy, Sh imya in March, Yu^t'uii («■ Nr* 
Viiar'fl Day iu April, Dftsro b» Ot-tobtT, and DipacUi in *' 
Women diiriny their mouthly sickni-ws nrt^ ht-ld imparu ( 
and all the iiii'iiilH!r» of tlu' faiuily for U'Ji days uftcr a '< 
are gentrally marriol In^fore they come of ago ; fmt 
occur. Polygamy ami widow umrria;;fo aro allowed ; poly.i 
unkno>vn. A day or two l>ufore iiiarrift;^ au elder fi^.w. v..- 
bridegrooui's houso goo» to tlic bride's and uuttli^s how mach tit 
bridugroom hua to pay for his wife. They aak a HaW^ Br ' 
to fix the time for lio](Un|r the nuptials and pay him Hit (4 'f 
pounils of rice, and a coeo*inut. On thp wi?tlilin<j liuy of' 

both at the bride's an«l at thu bridu-^rdom's. Ajftcr • 

bridegroom with hJH house people and gueats stai-ts for the bri<icii» 
wearing tlie umrriagu corouut of pith aud holding m Hik I.-- ) ' 
cuui>1u of I>etel luaveu and betelnuta. (>n reaching' the ni. 
booth thu bridegroom piya hi^ fatht^r-in-Iaw the oiuoanb 
and in led to a bench iu front of which he stands. ITio h: 
brought and placed opposite him jiLfpatatetl hy a curtain Ii> 
two men. The lieu>.lman calls aloud Sdvadluin or take carc^ as. ■^. 
curtain i.s withdrawn. Tim briile's father anil mother join the haxvh 
of the pair and pour cocoanut-milk over them. Th<< bride's matfi 
uncle ties the HKirts of the couple's robes who walk into the 
and l»ow to the bride's house god. Supper is served and m 
dtiy the [mrty retm-ns to the bridegroom's, where a fea.st ia givi 
The cei-emony ends with a diuner on thu thinl day. Iliey Uny 
the dea<1, and mourn tliive days. At the end of the three days tl 
ore puriKed by ihe washerman, who gives them a mixttiro of 
and water to drink. On the twelfth day cooked rice aud palm-liqi 
are laid for the dead near the grave and cant<: jnioplc are feast 
Some one of the .same sex and age nn the dead is given u Tobo 
waj-stcloth, ami is fed on the tliirtieth day of everj' montli tiU 
year has passetl Tliey have hereditary headmen called budvM 
who, aided hy caste councils, cnfoixc social discipline, iininc : 
minor bivachcs of custom and putting out of caste for ever orfoi 
time any one who breaks the more important rules. They do 
scud their childivu to school or take to new pursuits. 

Mukris, according to the 18S1 census nnm1>ered 4984 of wl 
2603 were male>» and 2481 females. Tliey are found along 
coast between Kumta and Hondvar in small nurabcris, at Huit] 
Valgulli, Uandguno, Tolgod, Dhareshvar, auti Gokam iu ihe Km 
sub-division; at Honor, Jllurukurol, HosAkulli, Htdtlipur, 
Chandiivar in t}iu HouAvar sub-divi-sjon ; and at Ankola iu 
Ankolft .sulvili vision.' Their family gotl is Virablmdra of Hej 
in Kumta^ and their home tongue is Kdnarese. They have neil 
stock names nor buruames> but they odd the word itaUi 



1 In a list of tbu peupto of South Kliuuv, in 1800, Uokatis or boftloicu ara retora^ 
•k 687 (Baohuui, OL 6). 
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inhi to theh niimcs. Tlio namca in common twe among 
imn ai-e, Bolla, Jotti, Bira, Matu, Durgu, Lin^, and Ndgu; aurl 
inng wumeti, MaA, Kaiiiu, Jcitu, Shivi, Vcnki, and LingL 
icy have no subdivisions. Both uion and women are Htout, short, 
id dark, with slightly proJMitiiig Jaws, retiring foreheads, and 
regular features. TTicir Kiinarcao does not differ from the home 
)ngue of the Hfilvakki Vakkals. They live in isolated villages 
small huts with mud walls and thatched roots, and have little 
irniture except nmts and earthen cooking vessels. Their food is 
fz/j-^uel eaten with dried fish, and lioiled rice saturated with cheap 
ih cmTy. Both men and women drink liquor and cat flcsli except 
it they do not touch beef or pork. Their special dishes are Ifeateti 
ice or ptjViU with molatktcs and plantains, and rice cooked with 
lanut milk and mnla.vses cfUled jxiina, and fowl mafle into 
ry. They do not lay by provisions but bring- daily supplies from 
ic market. Tlioy arc moderate eaters and V«ul cooks. The men 
fear a loincloth with a large number of twisted cotton or silk 
>rd.s fa^^tencd with a knot round the waist, a blanket on their 
loulders, and a headscarf ; and the women wear the robe hanging 
rom the hips to the shiiia without passing tlie skirt between t)iu 
set They wear no Iwdice, but ilraw tlie upper end of the robe 
over the shoulder. The men wear gold or brass rings iu their ears 
and on their lingers, and the women the lucky necklace of glaiis lieaiKs, 
glans tin or brass bracelets, and gold or brass nngs in their cara 
nose and fingers. 

They are hardworking and well-behaved, but thriftless. Tliey 
are Hehl laltourcrs and makers of shell lime. Most of tliom 
are employed by Ha^ng Brahmans in their spice gardens and aro 
bound to labour for a term of yearu. for life, or for several 
generations, iu return for money advanced to meet marriago 
expenses ; some also work as lalMurers and take contracts io 
dig wells and reclaim or level laud. When money is l>orrowe<l 
from the landlord, a man generally binds himfwlt by a written 
agreement to pay interest at ten to fifteen per cent. If he is unablo 
to pay, ho generally works a certain nundwr of ye-ara for the 
landlord in return Jor the money and interest. They earn only 
enough for their bare mmntcnance, many depending on the higher 
classes of Hindus, especially on Havig BrAhmans, for funds to meet 
the expenses of their marriage ceremonies, in return for which 
they have to serve their creditors for long periods. In such caaea 
they are required to work during the rainy suasun when tilling 
oiH^ratioiis are carried on, and receive from their employers rice for 
their maintenance and a suit of clothes. Duiing the fair months 
they are free to work on their own account. Tliey have a low 
social position ranking with the KotegAra, Agers, Asades, and 
£aQg&riSk Both men and women go to work by sunrise taking 
with them some col*l food left from the previous evening. They 
return at>oat noou, dine, again go to work at two, and come home at 
sunset, sup al>out seven, and go to bed A family of five persons 
spends about IOb. (Us. 5) & month. 

Thny worship village and Brahman godst They have no 
xeli<!iou:i Teacher and do not employ Brfhrnang though they show 
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thcin much respect Their chief lieity is Virabhodr*, whrw 
18 at Ut-^de in Kuinta. where, in Jauuan*, tlie wliole cii^r 
the j*«arTy feativai of the god The t*?iupic servant at Vi-.: , 
shrine ih a Mnkri Next to Virabhaiira they honour Vctikati.^ 
and H&nanianta of Chandivar in HonAvar. They call Manu^ 
gurnnlewiru. the divine tfacher. Kac)i Mukri family pay 
to 2d. (1-1 J mm.) tn Virabhadra ami Hamimanta reg;ularly ■ 
year throuj^h their headman, ajid they keep wooden iina^- 
Virahha^lra and Venkatramana in every pot or hollow pillar 
ffweet Ixisil. The images are bathed and daubed with ytJIow ' 
or gopichandan every day before meab. After Uithirij* the 
the worshipi>er waUcs several tiiucs round the awoet Iwisil plant 
ing to it as well as to the sun- After this they pluck a li-af of 
plant and dip it in a metal water-pot set at the feet of the ims:^ 
Virabliailra and let the water drop from the leaf into their iinmlhi 
Their leading holidaya are MaJair-^nnkrdnt on January ]2t}i 
in March, Yu'/dAli in April, Mnhdlpakeha in September, I.'.- 
Noveuitjer, }ikdn<Wiahha \oca} hook-swinging tf.stivolH, and 
or car fe.stivalH. ThiiV uiakc pilgriiuaf^ Ut Cimnd/lvar in IlottA'. 
end to Tirupati near Madras. Those who go to Tiruputi are call 
dd/Mti or slaves of the ff«l, and are treated with much if.spiict Ai 
lay by small sumsof inonuy as oiferiugs to Veukatrainaiia an<I vithv 
taJce or send the amount 

GirU are generally marrie*! before ihoy come of a^e, hui 
does not strictly enjoin early marriage. Wi<iciw rnarria, 
polygamy are allowecl and praetise<J and polyandiy ia un 
Tliu inarriaije cervmomea last four daj's. On the day befor 
ceremonies begin the eldest man in tlw bridegroom'M house 
panied by friends goes to a Havig priest, asks him to tix the 
for performiii)^ the ceremony, and gives liim six pounii^ of 
a coeoanut, and 6r/. (4 ans.) in ca^h. They then go to tlie h 
of the girl and ask her parents, laying in the father's hands a \v 
nut foldwl ill a couple of Ix^tel leaves, and thev also tix the pri 
of the jfirl which varies from £2 to £3 4^**. (fts.20-R.s.;J2). Thi 
the ^Is father distributes cocoannt-kemel and molasses and 
bridegroom's party witlidraw. Early next morning from the bridal 
and the bridegroom's messengers are sent to ask the caste 
to the wedding. >Vhon the guests come they arc seat^^d on 
spread on the ground in the marriage booth, bpecial respect is shoi 
to the hea<lmen of the caste by seating them by theniselvus in ai ~ 
part of the booth with an attendant standing bc^hind them. 
the guests have come the bridegroom is dresKed in a narrow 
cloth, a shouldercloth, and a tii^dsearf. He takes ia bis 
a couple of betel leaves, and holdinc a cocoanut in hw hand, 
to the family god whieh is an unhuskod cocoanut, and to the rw( 
basil plant, and breaks a cocoanut before each of them. Wh«i 
tliis ceremony is over all present go in proce-ssion with th( 
bridegr(K)m to the house of the bride. On reaching the bridu'a 
her parcntH lea<l the bridegroom into the marriage booth where U 
crawls under tlie low arched branch of a fig tree, and, while womc 
sing K^nareso songs, he is bathed with water from two larj, 
earthen pots placed on cither aide of the. arch. When the bathb^ 
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cr, tho bridegroom is seated on a low wooden stooL Cooked 
fiah curry, ve^tabliia, and swuct gruel are .ser\-e<l. la tho 
tniiig a large quantity of twldy or fermenUHl palm-Juice is »eti 
fore the guests, and Uttli men aud women drink freely and dance 
iuff in a circle to the soTind of the pipe and drum. When the 
lor IS finished and the dancers are wom out the headman ties 
end8 of the bride's and bridegroom'.>« garments, joins their hands, 
pours water over them. After this tho bride and bride- 
jm retire for tho night and sleep in tho same place. Next day 
pair go to the bridegroom's house where Ihuy are fea^itcd with 
i--juicti and HWcft gruel, rice, and tisli curry. On the fourth 
tile bridal party return to the bride's house where a feant is 
'en. This ends the ceremony. The headman or budvnnt is given 
pounds of rice and a cocoanut, and his messenger or kolkar gats 
pounds of rice and half acocoannt. When a Mukri girl cornea 
age she Ls bathed ou the fifth day, dressed iu new rol>es, aud 
iked svith brass ornaments and tlowers. Female neighbours are 
ted to a meal, the chief dlnh being rice mixed with cocoa- 
el and mola.<iaes. On the occasion or a birth, as .toon as the 
Id is bom, both the child aud the m<:>ther are bathed, and 
the child is fed with a decoction of cummiu sc<id bweetened 
li mola.ssc», and its motlier with a i>orridge of onions, kdUjirgt 
bitter cummiu seed, pt-ppL-r, cummiu seed, molawies, and tender 
iVes of jambi Xylia doljibriformU. This diet is continued for 
days. On tho third <l»y tho floor of tht* house is cowdunged 
all the inmates bathe and wash iheir cloth'is. The mother is 
then given a little spii-iLs, and neighbours' children ai-o feasted with 
cookt'd rice strained dry, flah curry, rice, bread, aiifl pa1m-li<|uur. • 

They bury the dead, and mourn three days. On the third 4hiy after 
death all miult male neij^'bhours rome to the house of mourning. 
_ I chief mourner cooks a small Quantity of rice without .salt, strains 
it dry, dissolves a little tamarind in the water, bakes three rice- 
cakes, anil brings .some palm-beer. Then witli the guests he goes 
to the grave taking with him some of the food and lays it near 
grave as an offering, and stny^ there till the cakes are eaten by 
_ s. When tho men start for the grave the women liegin to 
cowdung tho floor of the house and Kuish tho work before the 
men come back. On returning, the mourners and the guests batho 
in cold water, take a little of the cakes and other (Uilahles, and go 
to their houses. Ou the eleventh day alt the caste people in the 
village are invited, those who are relations bringing with them 
different kuids of eatables. The people of the house cook dry rice, 
fi.sh curry, and sweet gruel, and lay in a stock of palm-juice. Portions 
of everj-thing cooked in the bouse as well as of what has Ijeen 
brougltt by relations, are spread ou a plantain leaf and given to 
a cow. After this all the guests and house people dine together and 
drink palm-lMxsr. On every new-moon day a cow is fed with rice, 
curry, and sweet gruel to please the deoil. This is done also once a 
year on All Souls' Day. 

They have hereditary gronp-heada or Mrkns, and village-heads 
or bmltnnU, each of whom nas an attendant or koUcar. Their 
Kcttleuients are arranged into forty groups and the gronps into four 
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m. divisions. The four diviHtoiu are, HebhAnkcri in Hooiw 
eighteen gronpH \ HfO'le in KuratA with aix groupa ; KumU 
seven groupft; and Gokam with nina Tlie \-iIlagc-head3 or 6wl 
who are subject to the pTonp-heada or bdriritt have power to' 
and preside over coate comiciis, to emjnire into breaches erf ( 
rules, and to punish oHendi-r» in accordance with the opinion «l. 
majority of the members. The dect«on» are enforood on 
loss of caste. The gravest social offence is to be«t a i 
with a sandal, or to incur a sandal -K-a ting froui a luon of 
caffte. The puutidunent for beating or Uriug beaten i^ a fiu'' ^»-i 
from 2«. to £1 12>. (Ke.l-R8.16). Of tlusauiount tlirec-qn 
spent on a caste fea^ The remaining quarter i.t pai>i \" ^ 
manager of Hanumanta's temple who kef;ps Qd. (4 atts.) for hiraJ 
and places the rest to the credit of the temple funds. WW 
he receivoa his shore of the fine Unnnmanta's prii^t trivcs n ^iTtf* 
of the water in which the idol has been bat]ic<L Tlu^ 
whether the beater or the person who ib beaten, io taken i-. ~ :. 
and after bathing is given Aomo holy water, i>art of which be driab 
and part he ruos on his Ixuly, Tlie co«U' \» then f * ' *' 
palm-beer, rice, curry, and sweet gruel. A Mukri wli< . 
person of lower caste, or a Mukri widow who l«ocor 
turned out of caste. The widow's paramour hiu to i 
undergo special purifu'JitiorL On paybig the fine, wliich i< 
the same way as the line le\'ied on a man w^ho haH K'atcn ... 
beaten with a slipper, the offender with one or more costoinen, £ 
Gokam where hia head and face with the top-knot and mo 
are shavtNl by a casteman. After he is shaved hi; i.^^ bathed i 
iiea, and then led to tlie temple of Mah^baleshvar, wbeiv~ 
use of the priest, he lays on a plautaiudeaf two pounil.s of r 
cocoannt. and a copper coin. On returning to the villa^ he 
bathes in the presence of two caste people and passes through 
teiuporarv catfjau huts which arc burnt as soon as ho passes 
them. N\Tien the huts are completely burnt the otfender-! ' ' 
brought from Haimnianta's temple and joins some cii 
dinner. Adultery by married women is punished by stiver.. 
at the hands either of the husband or of the noxt-of-kiu. 
to ft headman or improper conduct at a public meeting is }<: 
with fine un to 2s. (Re. 1), the amount buiu^ spent in tl.^ — 
way aa the tme levied in a sandal -l>eating or widow-preguancyctA 
Once in two or three yeais the caste meets at Hunjikatta nc* 
Chnndiivar in Hondvar. Every man has to take with btm » 
(4 ans.), six to eighteen pounds of rice, and a cocoanut Tlie i 
lasts thi-ee to ten days according to the business to l>c eettl 
those meetings offenders against social discipline ore tried, iw 
important matters touching the welfare of the community tat 
discussed. They are badly off and do not seem likely to improvu. 

Mha'rSf who are also called Hulsvirs and ParvArs, accor ' 
the 16K1 census numbered H713 of whom 47-'J2 were males an 
femalea They are found along the coast in Uoniivar, AnkoU. 
Knmta, and Kdrwdr, their chief centres lieing Uonavar, KuuitA. 
Ankola, Bhatkal, and KArw&z, Tlie names of men are, Punu^tianD. 
Nago, Shivu, Savant, Omaya, VasU; and Goinda ; and of woutsl. 
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veri, Na^i, Oopi, Nani, and Qanri. They have neither stock 
es nor surnames, hnt thoy have local names. Their family deities 
Sdutarianima, MarideW, Bhuinidevti. and MahAflev, whasc 
nes are at Kumta, Hon&var, Ankola, and KiirwAr. They have no 
iviaions. Both men and women are toll, fair, andregulai'-featurcd. 
ley can speak Kanarese but their home speech is Konkani. They 
in very umall houses, with mud walls, thatched roofs, narrow 
das, and courtyards, standing in groups on isolated spots on 
skirts of villages and towns. Tlicir staple diet is rice and 
8 that have died a natural death, and they are exceiibively 
d of drinkinp palm-juice and country spirits. Their breakfast, 
ich is cold rice prepared the previous evening, is taken at six in 
I morning, their dinner of rice and carrion or fish at noon, and a 
ilar meal at nine at night. Their special dishesare sweet rice gruel 
fowl curiy. Tliey are neither gooil cooks nor great caters. They 
like Chiiinbhiirs. Men wear cold or brass earringa and finger 
\, and wnnien the lucky necklace of gUuw lK;a«ls, glass tin or 
bangles, and gold or brass earrings, noserings, ant) finger 
igs. Most of them have some good clothes in store. They are 
"orly but thriftles.H and drunken. They gather the skins and 
us of dead animals ; plait bamboo mats and baskets ; clean 
ns and villages ; ami play kettle-drums at (jhdnd and car 
ativals. The hangman lielongs to this caste. They are very 
)r and have hardly any credit They rank with Kot^gira. High 
Hindus hold them impure. When a high class Hindu and a 
r meet, the Mhar has to go to a distance as there is pollution 
a in hla Hhadow. Their daily life does not differ from that of 
Koteg^s. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a mouth. 
ley worship all \'illago gods and goddesses, offering them blood 
orifices, and firmly believing in soothsaying an<l sorcery. They 
jp. i)ut with no great care, the Shimrdfra in February, Holt in 
cb, and Oimixiti's day in August. Though considered impuro 
are careful not to marry with any other class. Girls are married 
^tween eight and fourteen, and boys between sixteen and twenty- 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised ; 
idry is unknown. They divide the proceeds of the sale of the 
le and horns amongall who were present when the animal was found. 
icy perform tlie eaiti ceremony on the fifth day after a birth, 
after consulting a Brahman name the child on the sixth day. 
letr marriage ceremonies last five daj's. On the first morning, at 
own houses, the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and 
ithed by the women of the family. Then the marrif^e coronet or 
bashiii'j iit fa.stene<l to the boy's brow and he goes in procession 
to the girl's house. Here the boy and girl eit on a mat, 
the emls of their garments are tied, and some women of tho 
house throw on their faces rice dipped in turmeric water brought 
from a Brdhman's, and untie tho knot. This completes tho 
marriage. Tho coronet is removed and the guesta and the 
married couple are treaUiil to a dinner of rice, curry, and sweet-gruel. 
The I )ridt'groom returns to his quart-ei-^^ after dinner, taking his oride 
with him. On each of the next two days a dinner of sweet gruel 
,eerved iu tho bridegroom's house. After tliis tho couple return 
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to the bride'a where a dinner is Hen'ed on tlie fifth, and 
bride is again taken to the bridegroom's honiw and thcro oi 
over lo the bridi-groom's parents, llie dead are buried and inoiu' 
eleven days. A tieadinau called btuhunt performs their cereiuunii* 
and settles disputes. Ordinary breached of rul&s are puniKhed l>^ 
fine, the proceeds being Bpeut on a caatt} dinner; serioas breaches 
rulcH are pumuhed with loss of caate. They are badly oti' and aba 
no Ri^^ns of improvenicjtt, their degraded state atoudiug iu the 
of their taking to other pursuit*. 

Native Catholic ChristianSt numbering about 1 2,000, 
found throughoat the district execpt in Siddiipar. Their chief con 
are Hon^var, Kamtu, and K4nvar. They Uve both iu towns an 
Tillages along with Hindua bat not close to Mnanlmfias. In tli 
Native Christian population of Kan^lra there is boliered to be > 
strain of European blood passed down from the Portogneee, wliCj 
daring the sixteenth and soTcnt^euih ecntiiries, settled along the coul 
for trade and other purposes. There is ulso supposed to bo an oatnd^ 
elementj the result ot settlements of Native Cliristinns from 
Bat the bulk of the Native Christians are the descendants of 1 
oonverts. During their time of power and friendship with 
Vijayaoagar kings (1510- 1&7U) the Portugueso were probabl; 
allowed to make converts along the Kdnara ci>ast. Bat, aa ur as 
recordoftrcaticsromaius, itwaadiiriufr the early part of the eight(«eoth 
century, after the Moghals had T\nthdniiTO and whon the 
chiefs in the north and the Bednnr chiefs in the south were 
close allies, that the Portngncso were most successful in 
Christianity along the Kduara coast. As is noticed in the 
Chapter, few of the treaties between the Portuguesti and 
the Portuguese and Sonda are without proviaiona for the 
of priests, the building of chorcheSj and tne maintenance of a 
diBciplino among the courerts. In 1758 Anquetil da 
found a Roman Catbohc bishop at KilrwAr and in 1772 Forboi 
mentifms the Kdrw4r bishop and notices that the Catholics d 
Bombay were nnder his jurisdiction. At that time most of the 
leading places along the coast seem to have had priests, churc 
aud Christian coug rogations. The conquest of Beduur and So 
by Haidar Ali in 17G3 stopped the progress of Christianity 
£dnara. So long aa Haidar oontinned to reign (17G:)-17J^I) i 
Christiana remained free from persecution. After his death, da 
the second Maisur War (1779-1 783j,Tipa, Haidar 's son and an 
helieved tha* the ease with which the Knglish force under Oen 
%fathew gained possession of the cuast aud establiBhed the 
as far inluod as Beduur was duo to the frieiidliueHS of the 
Kdunra Christians, of whom, taking North and South K 
together there are said to have then been as many aa 80,000. 
in 1784 he aacceeded in driving the English oat of KAnam 
determined, both on political and on religious grounds, to con 
the Native Christiana of Kflnara to IsUni. In the same year 
iasuod orders that a secret census of Nasrinis or Christiana aho 
be taken aud the result gent to him. On receiving the papen 
sent out detachments of soldiers under trustworthy officers, with 
sealed orders and instruationa that the orders should bo opi 
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and execQfced on the samo day oue Iioiir after morning prayor. 
Ilieae instructtous were carried out, and, of tho 80,000 Clinatians, 
00,000 or accoi'Jing to other accounts JjO^OOO, were made priaouerB. 
The churches were disniaDtled and every trace of the Christian 
religion disappeared. Hxccpt intirm women and children the 
prisiiuera were marched under a strong military escort to Serin- 
gapatam, the capital of Maisnr. Here under 'lHpa*8 orders they 
were divided into battalions of 500 each and officered with men 
who wore versed iu the Kur^n. They were afterwards difitributcd 
among the principal garrisonEs where they were taught the Kurda 
and named Ahmadis. The men were circumcised^ the uumarried 
girls carried away as concubines, and many of the married women 
were badly treated. The chango of climate from tho coast to the 
llitaisur uplands, har&h treatment, and the unhealthiness of some of 
the places to which they were sent, so broke the health of the 
converta that within a year 10,000 are miil to have perished. On 
the fall of Seringaparam in 1790, only ITj^OOO persong, 12,000 from 
South Kdnara and 3000 from North Kinara, returned to their bomea 
The whole number who returned to North Kdoara is said to have 
been toss than half of the former Christian population of the ainglo 
pariub of Ankola.^ 

The names in common nso among men are, Foran or ForsOj 
Joao, Pedru, Vitor, Jilu, Antun, Paulu, Monteo, Caamir, Ramaa> 
Andru, SaWador, Niclao, Jacob, and Caetan ; and among women, 
Regina, Sabina, Estafana, Piedade, Rita, Sfregina, Marcellina, 
Romano, Jackina, Rosalia, Angelina, and Patronilla. Though 
Christian names were given to both the tower and tho higher classes 
of converts, persons of good birth, especially Br^hmans and 
Charodas, wore treated with special respect They were allowed to 
marry with KoropcAns and were admitted into the society of the 
Portuguese gentry. The lower classes commonly remained illiterato 
almost in slavery. The Christians have European somamca 
which their ancestors are said to have received from those who stood 
sponsors to thorn at tho timo of baptism. Some of them bear 
native surnames iu addition to their Kuropcau Burnnmea. Tho 
Kuropoan surnames am Siildhanha, D'Sou:£a, Lopes, FemandcB, 
Rosarin, D^Sa, Setineira, Borg^, Fnrtado, Rodrignea, Gomes, and 
D'Almeida. The native surnames are, Porob, Shetti, NAik,Shenoi, 
Poi, Kamot, and PadvaL The oldest famiUea in Honavar and 
Gndbnio, which are the oldest Christian settlements in North 
Kdnara, boar these native surnames. Shetti is a Vaishya sor- 
name, but pcnsons bearing the name of Shetti pass as high class 
Bnihraans in South Kinara. Like European Catholics they have 
patron saints of whom the most popular are Anna and Saint Antony. 
Images of tho patron saints, either of ivory or of wood, are kept m 
their houses. They have oo special rules forbidding intermarriage 
except the rule of the Ecclesiastical law, that, without a dispensation, 
marriage between relations within the fourth degree is void. Old 
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caMfi distiDCtions are to some extent kept npi Tbo Cbi 
divided into Uambans, Cb&rodas, Sndirs or Sudras, Kendere, G 
or Gavdas, and Modvals, KftpUriii or Sidis, and Kumb^rs. 1 
oat together, but except tUo Banibana do not iiitormarry. 
Cbarudas are peculiar to North KAnara, and Bambans, Mod 
Rendora, and Gavids are common to Nortb and South Ka 
In North Kanara Bambans have marriod with CHarodas an 
South Kanara with other lower cUasea. ^^ 

The Bahbans and Chaboda^ are mostly fair and of th*n| 
hei£*ht with well-cut features ; tbe Bkhoess, Gaviub, Km 
M0DVAL6, and SrDiRS are darkorand sborter. Tho Kaphkis an 
muscular and dark, with thick lips, slantinf^ foreheads, andf 
beards. Home Bambans are extremely fair and appear to hi 
strain of Europeau blood, but as a class they resemble thu Sfai 
and S^sashtkars, as do also the Charudaa. Their home tongi 
Kuukaai which has a smaller number of Portuguese and KAda 
words than iho Koukani spoken by natives either of Goa or of S 
K&nara. The w<'ll-to-do Charudi^ and Bambans live in oue-stc 
houses. The walls are either of mud or of lattirite plastered 1 
outside and inside. The floor is cowdungod and polished by mbl 
with stones. The roofs are cither thatched or tiled, and aa a 
the ceilings are of wood. Tho houses are divided into a vi 
ball, oue or more bcd-rooma, a diuiug-room, and a cook-ro( 
Bome houses the couk-room is a separate building, near whicl 
Che bath-room and the cow-shed. In addition to wooden bol 
wooden stools, bell-metal plates, copper pots, and brass lamps, 
fomitare of the well-to-do includes the wooden tables, chairs, ( 
chests of drawers, side-boards, piutorcs, porcelain, glassware, 
catlery, which are in common nse among Europeans and Enrasi 
With few Dsceptions tbo houses and furniture of the well-to-do 
dislike European fashious resemble those of tho Sbenria 
S^aahtkars. Tho house and furniture of the poor do nc 
from those of Hindua who hold similar positions and fol 
same callings. 

Their ordinary diet is rice, fish, Tcgotablos, and condimcnta. 
poor take throe moola a day. The first of rice-gruel and mi 
pickle or di-y or fried fish is taken early in the morning ; the ea 
of cooked rice strained dry with fish or vegetable curry is take 
noon ; and tho third which does not differ from the second is tf 
at eight in the evening. The rich use a variety of vegetal 
fish or flesh, and curries and pickles. In addition (0 the t 
meals oaten by the poor, they take tea or cofiee early in 
morning ; rice or wheat broad, butter or plantains, and tea or 01 
about eight; and a cup of tea about five. They also use aa 
food on Sundays and even on week days. The poor do nol 
animal food except on holidays, especially Eastor }>ay in Mlfl 
April, on Saint John's Day ou thu 24th of June, on Christuflj 
on the 25th of December, and on the occasion of the parifSi 
which falls on the day of the saiut to whom tho chord 
dedicated. Flesh is generally eaten with rice cakc3 called *am. 
or polda or bkdkrii. Sdiidatta are made of rice-Bour 
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milk and oofermdntod palm-juice ; thoy are baked in steam like 
padding; jwlds are fried pancakes made of the same materials; 
and hlmkria are kneaded rice-flonr caken mixed with scraped cocoa- 
keruelaud boiled in eartbon pans. The other holiday dishes do not 
differ from those of the Uiudus. On the 15th of August, the day 
of Assamption of the Blessed Virgin, they make rice-tlour cakes 
stuffed with cocoa-kemel and molasses. About au otinoe o£ 
kneaded rico-Bonr is spread on a green tormcric loaf to the thickness 
of a wafer-biscuit, an ouoce of scraped cocoa-kcmd sweetcucxl with 
molasses is laid uu the paste, aud the leaf is fulded double. Tht'so are 
called piitolii. Ou ChriRtma.s evo they make vados or nmnd oakes of 
rice and 7i(Ud-pu\iie fried either in cocoanut oil or in clarified butter; 
c/Mklis or Indian macaroni made of nco and i«iwi-flonr miied with 
cocoanut milk and fried either in clarified hotter or in cocoanut oil j 
ncvritt, that is wheat- flour cakes stuCTed with cocoa-kernel audmotossea 
by the poor aud with yiugelly-seeds almouds and sugar by tlierich.and 
fried in clarified butter or baked in ovona ; and nuimlares or wafer- 
biscuits made of red pumpkin and rice ground together. The red 
pumpkin is cut in slices, and being cloaused of rind and seed, ia 
boiled with enough water to prevent it being burnt in cooking. After 
they are boiled the slices of pumpkin are ground with rice so sodden 
with water as to make it shift sideways when laid on anything 
and shaken. About a table spoonful of molasses is dropped on the 
flat bottom of a plate called vdtU, and spread by waving the 
plate to and fro till it covers the whole of the bottom. The plate 
is then Bet ou a wide-mouthed earthen pot liulf full of water which 
is left to boil over a slow fire. The steam partly bakes the cake and 
makes it tough enough to be removed from the bottom of the plate. 
On being removed from the plate the cake is exposod to the sun 
on a clean cloth spread on the ground, where it dries and hardens. 
It is then fried in cocoanut oil or clarified butter or roosted on 
embers. This is a favourite dish. Besides these tho rich mnko 
many of the sweetmeats which are used by Shenvia and other high 
class Hiudus, as well as English cakes, pnddin^s, preserves, and 
other European dehcacics. They also make vermicelli called shevio 
by forcing rice-flour through a sieve. This ia eaten with cocoanat 
milk sweetened with molasses. The commonest luxuries both 
among the poor and the rich are pdixa or khir that ia sweet-gruel and 
rice-bread or bhaJcri. They have no rules against the use of flesh or 
of spirits. Some abstain from pork, beef, and licjnor; others are 
notorious dronkards. Tho poor indulge in palm.juice and other 
country liquors, while the well-to-do prefer European spirits. 

A poor Christian man's evcry-day dross includes a loincloth, 
a shouldercloth, and a headscarf, and the holiday dress of tbe 
poor and the common attire of the well-to-do includes a white 
waistcloth, a long coat, a headscarf, and a red handkerchief with a 
pair of country shoes or sandals. The women, both rich and poor, wear 
the skirt of the robe hanging like the petticoat nearly to the ankle 
and a bodice with short sleeves and a bock, over which the upper end 
of the robe is drawn encircling tho shoulders in gmccful folds. The 
upper end of tho robe falls from the right shoulder and is either 
held iu the righth and or tacked into the waistbaod ou tho left side. 
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Like Shcnvi Tvomon they oil tJieir hair and dress it with 
care and Uste. Id their lioir as woU as on their wrists, tiof 
ears, and nocks, they wear gulden oruamenta which amou^ the 
are Uke those worn by Hindas and among the rich are a coinbiuiitic 
of European and native patterns. They also wear flowers in the hi 
the jeasamioo and chrysanthemnm being most in faToiir. The 
of rtlippors and « friuc;o of lace on the church-robo are roarka of . 
social position. Wlieu going to church womou cover the be 
and head with a white over-cloth called vol which Hnpiiliea the placs 
of both cloak and roil. A woman's gay ceremonial drtjss inclade 
besides a profusion of gold ornaments^ a robe and bodice costHt 
than those asnally worn, with a muslin or white net shouh 
called tualo. Men. as well as womrn keep clothes and jcwt 
Btoro for holiday wear. The ornaments commonly wt»rn by 
include hairpins, earrings, necklaces, bi'aoelots, and finger 
A poor womau owns at least £5 (Its. 50) worth of ornaments, 
middle class woman aboat £oO (Rs. 500} worth, and a rich womi 
about £500 (Rs. uOOO) worth. The poor lot their children go al 
thehoose naked till they aro six or seven years old. Boys of nine wea 
the loincloth and ont of doors the shonldorcloth and headscarf. Th( 
common dress of rich buys and the church and ceremonial dross 
the poor includes a pair of drawers of coloured cloth or chintz, 
white or coloured long coat, a sknllcap or red hoadscarf, and a hani 
kerchief with or without shoes or sandals. Girls before mat 
wear a waistclotb narrower bnt not otherwise different frv^m 
robo worn by married women, and alluwitto hang like a pettit 
They cover the upper part of their body with a close-fitting bodic 
closed both behind and in front. Boys wear the same ornamfflit 
as men and girls as women. As a class they ore honest, 
truthful, sober, and orderly, bnt wanting iu onorgy and indaitty. 

Most are illiterate, on a par with the Hindas who follow 
same callings. The educatou, though lees ambitions thaa tl 
nindu neighbours, earn enough to live resp^-ctably and ar 
comparatively well off. Bambans and Charodas cither till Und 
are Government servants ; Sudirs are either tailors, car|>ent 
husbandmen, or labourers; Renders aro palm-juico; drawerai 
Gavids are salt-makers; Modvals aro 1^'a^hcm]en ; Kumbdrsare 
makers ; and Kaphris or Sidis are either field or town label 
Before the transfer of North Kdnarn to the I5ombay Presii 
most high Government officials such as secretaries or dajlirdars, 
clerks, subordinate judges, m^mlatdArs, and customs assistants wc 
Native Christians. Besides their hereditary caUin^ Christians frodj 
follow any profession except tanning and shoeniaking, washing 
pot-nmkiug. The womou of the threH lower classes, besides mil 
the house, work as laboun*ni earning about \d. (2^ ans.) a day. 
poorest men and women also take service as boose servants, tno mi 
earning 6*. to 10». (Rs. 3-Iis. 5) a mouth with food, and the 
2«. to U (Re. l-Ra.2) with food. 

They rank on an ecjuality with the Hindu castes which follow 
same callinga. They are touched by BrfUimaus and other high 
Hindus who consider them superior to Musalmins, admit tl 
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their hoaaes, and ask the ednoatod to their marriage, thready and 
other cercmoaiHa. Kxcept that they are not particular about bathing 
before taking their first meal, their daily life does not difEer from 
that of the Uindus who follow the same calling. 

A poor family of three adults and two children spends about 14*. 
(Ra. 7) a mouth ; the value of their Eumiiuro is about £2 lOjf. (Rs. 25), 
and of their house abont £10 (Rs. 100), and they Rpend about £10 
(Ba. 100) on their marriages. A middle class Christian family of 
five spends £2 to £-4 (lis. 20- Rs. 40) a month; their house is 
worth i30 to £100 (Ra. 300- Rs. 1000) and their fnmituro £10 to £30 
(Ks. lOO-lls.300); a marriage costs £50t«£200 (R«.o00-Rs.2000). 
A rich man's house is worth £100 to £800 (Rs. 1000- Rs. 3000), bis 
furniture £50 to £100 (JUSOO-Ra. 1000), and he spends £100 to 
£600 (Rs. 1000-Rs.6000) onamarriage. All belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church, some being subject to the Archbishop of Goa and 
some to tho Bishop of Mnngalor. The objects of their particular 
devotiou are the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Anne, St. Francis Xavier, 
Bt. Antonio, St. Sebastian, and St. Joseph, whose imager, with 
the imogv of Christ, they keep in their houses and pray to. Each 
family Ims one of these saints as a patron. A small figure of tho 
crucified Christ and of tho patron saint are reverentially plactMl 
either on an altar or in a niche in the wall uf the bouse. The more 
religions among tho two higher classes pray fire times a day, on 
rising, at midday, at snnsct, shortly after sunset, and on retiring 
to rest. The morning prayer consists of a thanksgiving and tho 
rocitation of the Mystery of the Conception of Christ, at the end of 
each of the three jiarLs of which the salutation of the Angel Gabriel 
to the Blessed virgin Maiy ia repeated and petitions are offered 
for freedom from sin and evil. The midday prayer and the sunset 
prayer are tho recitation of the Conception and the Angel's Salutation. 
These prayers are mostly offered privately, except by little children 
who are taught to pray together. Tho evening or aftcr-snnset 
prayer is recited by the whole honsehold including the servants if 
they are Christians. This prayer consists of fonr parts : first, the 
Apostles' Creed and the Acts of Faith Hope Charity and Contrition; 
second, five of tho fifteen Mysteries of the Blessed Virgin, the Lord's 
Prayer, ten Hail Marys, and one Gloryj third, tho Hail Holy Queen 
and the Litany of the Blessed Virgin ; and fourth, one Our Father, 
one Hail Mary, and one Glory. The fifth or night-prayer is a thanks- 
giving for preservation from evil during the day and a prayer for 
safe-keeping during the night. 

Every largo settlement has a church and small settlements have 
chapols which are visited by a priest daring Kovomber and December 
and in April and May. During his visit tho priest celebrates tho feast 
of the patrou saiut which lasts for tea days. Tho churches are 
buildings with high pitched roofs and st&eplea or towers in front. 
Inside they are divided into porch, nave, and chancel. On the altar, 
in addition to tho crucifix and tho image of the patron saint, they have 
Ifigurea of one or more other saints. In each church there is a set of 
two or more rooms for the nse of tho priest which are called the 
parochial home. Every chnrch has a sacristan who also leads a choir 
a 1218-49 
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of boys who arc tnunod to sing'. In Bomc chnrclies ibe 
accompanied by uil'Q who play the viuliu. AJl iLo leading 
have brothorhooda both t>f men and women who wear a spei 
and tippet. Each member payu r yearly Bubscription of 
(U-S atM.). The subscriptions Bre crediU?d to tho (-horcb 
n separate fund which is not turned to any nse withuat. the 
of tho members. On paying' his anbscription each in 
presented with a small wax candle. Members of the bro 
whuu they die are entitled to tho free attendaneo of nit tho 
for which others have to pay 8*. (Rs. 4). On tho day t>f the pi 
feast tlie mem1>era of the brotherhood aro met by the priest 
short distance from the chnrch with tokens of hononr, and on 
morning of the day after the feast an office is sun^ for the ropqe 
tho souls of dead brothers. Tho society hiks a ; ' 
troasuror, who aro chosen in turn from the ^> 
parish. The otEcera may or may not bememburti «jI the Lrot. 
At an ex-prei^ident's funeral a black flar is carried in token of 
All members abstain from flesh on all Fridays and Sat 
X/ont ; they confess their sins in the car of the priest and re 
commuuiuuat least oucoayc'ar,audai'e hound to attend eha 
Sunday aud close holiday. Their chief h<fli<lay8 are Ohristm 
Decenibor), ihe Circumcwion of Chri«t [Janua.ry l:*!), t.he feas^ 
visit of the Magi Kings to tho Infant Christ (Kpiphany Day), 
fication (February) ; tho Annunciation of the Rlossed Virgin, 
(March); Holy Thursday, Good Friday, Low Saturday aud t 
(March-April) ; Assamptiou (Au^st); ihe Nativity of tho 
Virgin (September) ; the Oinception of the Blessed 
(Docorabor), and the parish feasts. 

The evening before most of tho chief foast days is called 
and is kept socrod. Tho church is lighted and a sorvico 
Tho pariah feasts are an exception to this rule. They Inst fi 
daya iuul su-e followed by vespers on the tenth. In thu montini 
the day before tho first day of tho feast, the prient, after hold 
mass, blesi^efi tho flan- that bears the picture of the patron siiint, i 
sees that it is duly hung on the poonsjKir tree which is genen 
planted about 200 foot ui front of the chief gate of every cbm 
Next morning all tho boys of tho parish go with paper cJlaplL<^c^ 
theirheadanndplatesfullof flowers in their handfl. They.'^tand inli 
on both sides of tho entrance to tho chancel which has a woui 
railing. A miniature flg-ure of the patron saint is set ou a st 
table near tho first step of tho altar in the middle of iho cluu 
The sacri^lan and tho boys stng tho saint's hymn in K(^| 
and the boya^ beginning with the couple who head the two lifl^ 
in pairs to tho tobloj strew 6owers st the feet of the imago ai^ 
tho floor of the chancel, and como back to their places. W 

strewing of flowers is over the priest says mass, and thi 

and others who attend the service retire. Tlie altar is ducofA 
every evening with candles and flowers. In tho evening the 
of the church is lighted with globo lamps^ and the approach 
half oocoanuts flUcd with oiled cloth and set on the tojis of 
After the evening service tho people have refreshments in. 
booths thatched with oocoa-palm leaves aud bamboos which 
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been raised in front of the chnrch. The cost of lighting tho church 
and of making- the booths is borno by the parishioners, each family 
Bupplying a C4?rtflin nnrabor of cocoa-palm leaves and a certain 
amount of labour. Other espouses are borne by one or more 
divisions of tho parish in turn. All persona who can offord to 
do so, attend the church both morning and evening. Those whoso 
turn it ia to boar tho cost of tho day, bring cocoanuts, candles, 
flowers, cocoanut oil, luolassos, and huskod rice, betel leavea and 
bi;(<.'Iuuts. BotweoQ seven and nine in the evening the sacristan 
sio'^^ in Kunkani one Our Father, ten Hall Marys, and udo Glury. 
Half of each of the prayers ia snng by the leading singer and half 
by tlio rest of the people. Four others sing tho same prayers in tho 
eamo mannor, and thou tho Litany of the ulcsscd Virgin is snug in 
Xifttin. The priest, dressed in a surplice stole and cope, sings Salvo 
Regiuft or Mail Holy Queen, the hymn of the sjuot, and tho prayers 
for the day, in Latin. This concludes the evening service. When it 
ia over tho rice is soaked in water, mixed with scraped cocoa- 
kernel and molasses, and distributed among the people. On the 
tenth day the ohnrcfa is tastefully decorated with tinsel and flowers, 
and a large number of caudles and other lights are lit. Tho cost of 
this day is borne by the president. Native sweetmeat -makers, 
fruiterers, flower and betel leaf sellers, and peddlers, come in large 
nnmhors to snpply the wants of tho people who flock from all tho 
parishes roond. Jietween ten and twelve in the morning tho presi- 
dent, with tho clerk and treasurer, comes accompanied by music. 
Kach of these oflicers carries in his hand a wooden pole called a 
vara or rod about four feet long covered either with a thin plate of 
silver or tinsel. They are met outside of tho booth and led into 
the church by the priest, who i.s dressed in surplice stole and cope, 

' ind is preceded by tho brotherhood with cross and candlesticks. 

fjL solemn mass ia auug with a long sermon after the upiiitlo. 

When the ma£s ia over the fnends and members of the brotherhood 

>mpany tho president to his house, where they ore given a meal of 

>, flesh, bread, stindans, country liquor, curry, and sweet-gruoL 

]itlier after tho m&sm or in the afternoon the pnest and thu people 

meet at the church, and the priest, taking the image of the saint in 

hi.H hands and singing Latin hymns or psalms, heads a procession in 

.which all join and then return tu tho chnrch. Next, the people 
como to church and choose the new president and cxamino 
LO past year's accounts. This is done by the priest and tho head 
men who sit together in the booth, the prie^^t on a chair and tho 
rest on Ijeurhee round a table. When this work is over a soloum 
muss is snn;^ for tho souls of tho departed members of the society. 
After tho mass tho priest iustals the new oflicc-bearors by jnitting 
on their heads chaplets of flowers and sprinkling them with holy 
water. Tho old omcors aake over their staffs tu the new officers, 
and the people accompany tho new president to his honao where 
they are treated to awcetmoata, plantains, liquor, betel leavea, nute, 
and lime. The most popular st'r\'ice8 in the year are the I'assion 
l*layii which are held at Kaater time. 

Girls aro married at any age after twelve and boys after sizteon. 
Infant raorriago is forbidden, but girls under twolvo are sometimes 
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inarricd ander a dispeoBftHon from the Bishop. Widow 
though allowed is annsual. ReUtionn within tlio foartfa degrm 
not ftUowed to ra&iry except by o dispensation from the 
When A wornan ih near her coutmomcat a room is set apart for 
use nnd a raidwife is called who is either a Christian, a Jkluhi 
or a low clasB Hindu. Young wives go Ut the tirat ooufinf 
thoir parents who l>ear all the expeoao. lu the Boventh mc 
woman's first pregnancy her husband or hia pareatu or neiureati 
present the woman with a new pobe in whirii she is dreastMl, 
with jewels and flowers, and along with some young wcnnexi from U 
neighbourhood fed on the choicest dishes. After this, both f*"^ 
her stny at her husband's and at her mother's, she is nskud to 
by relations and friends. As soon as the child is bom the moUNr 
is given o dose of Icaljirem or bitter cummin aeed, Jirtm ot 
cuuiiiiin seed, blftck pepper, turmeric, garlic, and raw ginger. Befbn 
the niivel cord is cut the father, or any other nearest of kin, hmk 
the midwife a copper or silver coin, which is laid on the cord whiire 
it is cat When toe cord is out the midwife t&kea the coin in a<l<: 
to her fee which varies ■from 6rf. to ix. (<inft.4.Ks. 2), For the lin.. 
three days the mother is fed with thick rice-gruel without salt and 
Kweeti^uL'd with molasses, and the child with boiled rico-wator 
mixed with sugar or raolasaee. On each of Ihcso throo days tbtt <Ji>m_ 
and the muthur, except her head, are bathed in warm water, 
the fonrth day the mother and child are rubbed with cocoanut oil 
again bathed. Aft«r her both the njother ia fed with her nanal fo 
and one or more choice dishes such as khir or pdisa, and fihc bcgii 
to suckle the child. Women who have helped and female noighl 
are asked to dine. On the »ixth night, the child is kept still 
watched, but no aatti or sixth day ceremony is performed except amc 
the OaTids and other low clasaoe. On the eighth day the child istaki 
to the church to be baptised. It is carried by on elderly woman, oil' 
a memlier of the family or a relation or friend, accompanied by 
people of the house and some friends. Before the party enter 
church they are met by the priest in surplice cope and 
He calla the child by a name which is told hiui either by the pi 
or sponsors, and breathe? three times into its month to Jtive out 
evil spirit and to make room for the Holy Ghost. Qu makes 
sign of the Cross on its forehead and breast and lays his right 
on its head. He pnt« a little salt in its month and again malces 
sign of the Cross. He then lays the end of his stole on tho child 
Carries it into the church. The priest and people recite tho Ape 
Creed. Then tho priest weta the point of his thumb witli 
and with it touches the child's ears and nostrils. Ue ordors 
spirit to leave the child, and nibs a little holy oil at the rnidfUa 
the collar-bone and at the end of the spine. The oil is then mbl 
ofi with cotton wool. Thu crown of the child's head is next anoint 
with holy oil and the priest three times pours cold water from 
cup on the child's head, saying * I baptise thee in the name of 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost' A piece 
white linen is laid on the child's head, and the pHeet lights 
candle and seta it in the child's right hand where it ia held by 
godfather and godmother, or in their abstmco by some 
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Tho priest repoafcs pseaagee in Latin and ends by 
ing tho bymn Laudato. The baptism feo varies from 1». to 10*. 
.8-Rs.5). On returning home the party is treated to sweetmeats 
to dinuer. After dinner the eldest woman in the house lifts tbo 
ild and all in turn bless it, dropping into its hands copper ur silver 
iu8 which are made into ornaments for ita ose. When all bavo 
ren their blessing', the child is laid in the cradle, and rocked by 
men who, as they rock, call down on tbe child all manner of 
esaings. The mother keeps her room for a tnonth and does not 
.VB tho honao for ton days more. On the thirtieth day when she 
ves hor room all her clothes are washed and tho house is cow- 
nged. Female neighbours help and are treated to a meal. On the 
eth day the mother froos with ber babe to church and kneels 
tside tho chief door till tbe priest comes iu snrpl ice and stole to 
rify her and take her into the church. On ontoring the church 
walks to the lowest step of the altar tind laying tho babe on tbe 
goes to her seat. A female friend lifts the child and takcsit 
to the mother, lliia ceremony, for which the priest 
ivcs no fee, includes the purification of the mother and the 
ering of tho child. From the church the mother and tbe babe 
I to the house of some near relation or friend where she stays one 
more days and Uien returns home. VViion they are between one 
and two years old boys* hair is cut or shaved and girlf*' ears aro 
pierced. Tho cutting or shaving is done by tho family barber 
and the ear-piercing by the fe^oily goldsmith. In both cases 
neighbours' children aro feasted. 

Among tho lower classes girls are generally married soon after 
twelve and Ijoys about sixteen. Marriage at an earlier age requires 
the diapenaation of the Bishop. Widow marriage is not forbidden, 
'nt it 18 rare; divorce is anknown. Proposals ror marriage come 
as a rule from tbe girl's parents who seldom or never consult 
the girl. Among the higher classes mat-ches to a groat extent 
nre a matter of dowry, and agents ore often employed to bring 
about Bottlcments. When an agreement is made caro is taken to 
keep it secret till tho exchange of rings and the readiug of the bauft, 
for till these are over a higher offer might wreck the arrange- 
ment. Soou after preliminaries are settled it is usual for the 
bride and bridegroom accompanied by friends aud relations to start 
from their houses for the parish church where the priest 
verifies the contract by asking both the parties whether they 
have agreed to tho marriage. When both say they have agreed, 

e priest announces in open church that the parties are going to 
rrr, and that if any one knows any objection to the match he 
ahoDld come forward and state it. This annonncoment is made 
on three successive Sondays. At the houses both of the girl and 
the boy two sheds called inatdvs aro built, a guest shed in front 
of the house and a cooking-shed behind. In the cooking-shod 
a band of married women prepare earthen hearths singing 
Konkani songs. When the hearths are ready sweetmeats or 
cocoa-kernel and molasses are handed round. This ia called 
roahio ffhiilcko. On any convenient day after tho third annonnce- 
ment tho mamago ia celebrated in tho parifih church. From 
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the 6r8fc day of the botrolhal iho friends and relationa of tbo 
and of tho bridogroom inviu* thorn to feasts which last one 
days. ITiroo or four dnys before the wedding the lower 
uend two or more youths from boaso to hooBo with oountry ' 
askiiig- people to tho marriage. The upper claasea send irnit 
invitations and do not employ country muBio. Besides the fam 
invilatiou tho mother aud father or u kinstoan of the bridfl M 
bridegroom gu to their pbritcuhir frieuda or roUtiutui to cciiii|i 
ment them. To friomls aud rolationa who Uvo at s gn 
difitonce invitntions are sent in time to enable thorn to ntteu 
Among tho lower classes the sponsors receive and make haadsoB 
gifts. A day or two before the wedding particular frienda ac 
rulatious send presents of tegetablus, fowlii, pi^^Ot liquor, at 
swootmoats. During this time married female ncighbonrs grii 
cnrrystufFs, rice-flour, and other articles for tho weilding', eingin 
Koiikaui songs as they work. This is called dalop. On the oi 
of tho second day before tho marriage day tho bridegroom 
bride sit with oee or two men aud maids in their houses and 
mbbod with cocoanut-milk while Koukani soags are siinu^. 
the nibbing ia over they are bathed. Thifl is called ro-^ 
tho morning of tho day before the wedding the briil- 
groom, with the bridesmaids and tho best-men, attend maasiUM 
roceivo tho eommunioa in their parish church. In tho cremDg^i 
dinner is given to tho poor with the object of satisfying the sotdi 
of the deceased members of the family. This is called almawAeu 
jevan or the dinner for departed souls. On tho wedding day tho goetk 
appear at tho appointed time. Tho bridegroom is dressed in I 
whito waistcloth, a shouldcrcluth witli red or yellow boixler, a whib 
long coat, and whito or red headscarf with laee Irardera, with a red 
handkerchief, a pair of sandals, a gold necklace, finger rings, and at 
nrobrolla either carried by himself or held by bis best-man. Befon 
leaving his house he stands with his hands clasped on his oboet ii 
front of the saint's altar or niche and tho elder members of tho hoal» 
hold and the elder guests walk np to him and give him thdi 
blessing, waving their right hands in the form of the Croaa befon 
his clasped hands. Tho brido is dressed iu a robe either of sill 
or of cotton of any shade but block, with silk or laco border. II 
is worn hanging like a petticoat from the hips to the ankles. Tlu 
upper part of her body is covore<l by a tight-fitting botUce. 
tliu bodice she wears tho white church cloak, which serves botl 
clo:ik and for veil. Her head, wiista, neck, and fingers ar© 
covered with gold omanienta which the poor borrow from the 
to-do. The head, besides being ornamented with gold, is docked 
with a profusion of flowers, jessiamincA, Christmas roses, and 
amaranths. Thus attired, aud surrounded by the bridosmait 
brido, like the bridegroom, with bowed head receives in her 
her friends' blessings. In her left hand she holds a square hand- 
kerchief with which she repeatedly hides her face. When t^t 
bride has received the good wishes of her &iends her portjj 
starts in procession witli country music to tho church. Tb( 
bridegroom leaves his home about the same time. When 
reach the church the priest in his surpUce stole and copo 
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tho front gato wHoro aro tlio bridegroom with his beat-mon 
id the bridt) with hur bridoifDmids and hor materunl undo. Tho 
)riest asks the bridef^room ' Do you iatund to wed the bride 
3ordinjf to tho rites of the Catholic Cliurch.' Ho answei-8 'I do/ 
f&nd the badio question \n put to the brirlo and answorad by her, Tho 
jriest then joins the right hands of the couple, saying * I join you in 
liUHtrimony in the nnme of tbe Father nn<l of the Son and of the 
[Holy Ghost.' While lie says this he sprinkles their hands with holy 
Lwat«r, This is dono in tho presence of two respectable witnesses 
rhoso uamos aro onterod iu the uiarriaRO register. Then the brido- 
froom and the bride each hand the priest a f^old rinj< which tho 
)rie8t hieasos with holy water and returns. The hridegrcMnn then 
rata his ring on the third finger of tho briilo'a left hand, and the 
bride pnts hers on the thiid fin^r of the bridegroom^s loft hand, 
'lo coremony is generally complefcod between eight and ten iu tho 
[^Tnomiog. Whon it is over the bridegroom and tho bride walk hand 
in hand to the middle of the chancel of the church, where they 
retnaia kucelin;;^ and sitting dnring a mass which was b(>gun sotm 
jaft<*rtho marriage ceromnny. After reading the Gospel the priest 
lolivors a sermon in Koukani on tho responsibilities ot married lifo, 
id at tho close of tho mass he blessoa tho newly married cooplc. 
[U'bca tho brido and bridegroom, accompanied by friends and 
irolations, ga in procession to the bride's house. When they reach 
[the marrij^fo booth married women of tho bridegroom's family stand 
' outside and sing merrj' songs in Konkani, the bride's people praising 
the bridegroom, while inside tho booth a band of friends sing the 
bride's praisGH. This lasts foraljout half an hour. When it is over 
I the father of the bridegit>om asks all guests to cumo into the booth 
;&Qd the Laudateor Praise is eimg. On entering the booth the bride 
is taken into the house and tho bridegroom and bcst-oion sit on a 
8ofa in the booth. The npper classes sprinkle rose-water on the 
guests, offer them scents and cake aud wine, and treat them to an 
I English dinner. After a short time tho bridegroom's father motlier 
nnd rotations and friends come with a largo tray, borne by a servant 
{or a ])0or neighbour, containing two rubes, a gold ncckbco, flowers, 
a comb, and, according to the means of tho bridegroom's family, an 
assortment of gold jewelry. \Vlien the party approaches the booth 
the bridegnwm and his best-men go forward and join it, and when 
I it reat-hoH the booth the girl's father and mother come out, and 
[offering them water to wash their feet, lead them into tho booth. On 
cuteriug tlie booth they aro seated cither on chairs or mats spread 
on the gronnd. Poor people disiributo pieces of cocoa-kernel, 
molasses, wet and dry dates, and plantains, with betel leaves oud 
nnts ; the rich hand slices of cake and glnases of wine. After a short 
time some female rotations and friends of the bridegroom, with tho 
leave of the bri'Jo's father and mother, enter the house, the bride- 
i^room'a elder sister carrying aii-ay containing robes and other articlea 
[On this, the bride is led to the room where the family altar or prayer 
daco is and where the bridegroom's party are waiting. Tho bride- 
room's mother and female relations comb the bride's hair with the 
lew t^mb and dress hor in a new robe which is her bridal robe, Tho 
lothor of the bridegroom if her huabaud is liriugi or any other 
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COOT Idnswoman, ties tbe locky neoklooe, ivbioh is either wholly 
guld with n pendant gold croBs worth £5 to £25 (Its.o0-B«.3£ 
or strings uf black glass beads ^viiL a ptmdant gold figure of tliT 
infaiiit JeaiiB worth £1 to £2 (Kn. I0.Ra.20), or simplu strtn<ri« o£ 
small pluRa beads with a gold bead in the middle worth 10j». to 
(Rs.rt-Ks.lOj. The bride is next decked with flowers and the 
ornamoDts which came with the robe, and flowers are handed to 
man-ied women who are present. The brid^:room'8 mother pi 
the bride's mother with a robe worth 10*. to to (Ra.5-Ha. 
Under the robe which she wore at church, the bride (^nerally 
a shirt or uoder-cloth. When tbe new robe is pnt on tho ft 
memberBoE tbe bride'sand bridegroom's portiea, singing merry s« 
encircle the bride, and taking off her maiden shirt put on a fi 
one pnsRin^ the upper part over the back and the right shoulder and 
bringing the end in front to the left Bide. Then her maiden bodico 
is removed and in its place a new lx)dice is pnt on open in front 
and knotted under tho bo3om. Tho bride is also invested with a pitre 
of white muslin or net called tudh, which is worn like a Bhawl h 
all married women except when at church. As soon as tbe robini 
over the bridegroom walks into the honse and atand>j by the »>< 
of the bride, and all present say prayerf) and sing the Litaiiy of l] 
Blessed Virgin. The bridegroom returns to tho booth loading' 
brido by the hand and is seated with her on a soEa which is 
apart for them. The bride sits on the bridegroom's left, the best-"i 
on his right, and tho chief bridesmaid to the loft of the brit 
When they are seated the bride's parents come and present the bri( 
with a robe and tho bridegroom with a gold ring and a shoult' 
cloth worth lOn. to £50 (Rs. 5-Rs.500J. Tho bride's god-parents 
come and present the bride with clothes or omamontfij and ot 
kinsfolk follow, both men and women singing songs. Then 
wedding feast is served, either simply vegetables, curries, rico, 
fried cakeSjor in addition pork, mntton, fowl, fish, liquor, bread,! 
Bwcot gruel. The dinner is served on plantain leaves laid in fro 
atraw mats folded lengthwise on which the gnests sit face to 
One or two men poas along the rows of guests serving tho diff 
articles in tho following order: First each of the plato-loavoa 
sprinkled with water, then a little salt is dropped on each leaf, 
a shEkre of pickle, then vegetables, then riee, then cuity, then caku 
then meat, and then bread, and then a soji or khir of whf 
green or horse gram. When everything is served the h< 
to his guests * Devachta navdn- amrttt kara/ that is. In 
name feed. MHion the meal is liuished the guests join in singing 
Lnudate or XVaise God. Tho rest of tho evening is passed in singi^ 
merry songs. About midnight, the guests return to their hom* 
except those who are specially asked to stay tho night. Next day 
come back to dine at the bride's. After dinner the bridegroom 
bride stand in tho booth ready to start for the bridegroot 
house with their hands joined to receive the farewell blessii 
All the elders, both men and women, bless them as they did on 
wedding day, and drop in their hands gold rings or silver co 
Then, with all tho guests, they start in procession for the bri< 
fproom's, aad, when they reach tho house, they bow before 
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mi ily altar nnd rocoi'Ten bieeainff from tlic olders of the honee, 
id, after tim blessiDg, eit on a sofa prepared for them and for the 
3at-meD and chief brideemaid. Then, with eiuging of songs, the 
)nrent« of the bridegroom present the bride with a robe worth 
\0$. to £5 {Rs. S-Ks. 50). The aponaora and the relations of the brido- 
)m innke proi<ent« of gold ornameDts or clothes, and are seated 
the bride and bridegroom and presented with wearing apparel 
the bridegrooni's parents. A dinner, not differing froin the 
iner given in the bride's booth, is then served. After dinner the 
ther of the bride makes his daughter over to the parents of the 
tridegroom saying, *From her birth till now I have cberiahed mr 
daughter. I now give her to yonr charge and trust that yon will 
treat her as your own child. The parents -in-law embrace the 
sobbing girl and try to soothe her. She is then led into the 
honso and prcsentod to the family patron-saint to whom she offers 
a short pmycr. After this the bride's people leave taking with 
them the bride and briduamaids and the rest of thoir party except 
a few who are apcx^ially asked to stay. Next day after dinner the 
bridegroom and his parents with tht^ir friends and relations, coma 
to tlie bride's house where they are treated to a sumptuons 
dinner. After dinner one or two of the party, corresponding 
to those whom the bride's party left at the bridegroom's, come 
next day to call the bride and bridegroom to the bridegroom'e 
house. The bride and bridegroom start with the bride's mother 
and father and at the bridegroom's are received with the same 
civilities which they showed to the bridegroom's party. On the 
afternoon of the fifth day the pair again return to the bride's and 
remain there five days, and, ou the sixth, come back to the bride- 
groom's. Aftar this they either go together or iho bride goes 
alone to her father's hoase on all great holidays during the firsfc 
year after marriage, and every year during the lifetime of the 
bride's parents on the occasion of the parish feast. Besides the 
charges for the maafi and sermon, the priest's maniage fee is 12«. 
(Rs. 6) of which 4j*. (Ra. 2) are paid by the bride's parents and 
8#. (Rs. 4) by the bridegroom's. In widow marriages there is no 
ceremonial except the simple religions rite in the church. No 
ceremony is performed when girls come of age. In the seventh 
month of her first pregnancy a woman is dressed in a new robe, 
deckt^d with floworSj and feasted by her friends and relations. 

WTien sicknesa pa-^aea l>eyond hope of recovery news is sent to 
the parish priest, who comes to the house to hear the dying man ' 
confess and to give him the commnnion. The patient is then 
anointed with holy oil. After death the relations ^vail and the 
body is bathed and decently dressed in church olothee and kept 
in the hall either on a couch ur on a mat spread on the ground over 
a clean white sheet. The beadle or ckdmador {kolkdr) goes from 
house to honse telling of the death and naming the honr fixed for the 
burial. At the time named by the beadle mostof the villagers attend. 
The dead hands are tied together across the chest and a small 
crucifix is pkced in them. At the head is set a larger crucifix with 
a pftir of burning candles. The well-t-o-do lay the body in a coffin and 
the poor curry it in the church bier. If the friends of the dead cannot 
B 1218— fio 
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pay for the priest's attendance at the grare^ the prieaii, in 
Burptico and black Btole, comos to the church at the tiooo fixed 
the biirmi and n^s the service. In other cases, accompaDivill 
members of the charch brotherhood^ with a cross and tvpo cut{ 
sticks, the priest goes to the house of the dead drc&sod iu a hi 
Dope besides the surplice and stole. The members of tbo bi 
hood over their holiday clothes wear white cloaVa and rod or 
tippets. At the houae of mourning' the priost sings and hlessns 
body. Then the body isliftad either in the coffin, or if there isj 
coffin in thobier^ and brought from the honse to tho church, 
coffin or tho bier is covered with a black cloth. As soon ai 
body leaves the house tho people raise a load wail, and hor ni 
kinswoman strips the widow of her lucky necklace, «arringii, 
glass blaugles, the signs of ninrriod life. The fnnoral party 
in procession, tlie croRS and candlestick bearers li 
walking abreast. Tliey ai*c followed by membors of tho brot 
hood in pairs abont throe yards apart. Behind them fric 
and Tisitors walk in regular order ; then comes the body 
by four men. The chief monruer with other near relations foil 
the body, and the prieHt, sacristan, and singers end tho train, 
oept in the case ot those who cannot afford a solemn burial, 
priest and the singers keep singing during the wholo of the 
cession. At the church tbo bmly is takcu iusidc, and if the hi 
takes phice in the momiug and if the means of tite 5i.niily allowJ 
solemn office and mass are sung and tho body is buried either] 
the church, in tho veranda of the church, or in the common ceuet 
In other cases the burial takes place after the common pn] 
has been offered. If the deceased is a pauper the body is brooj^ 
by his relations or friends to the oemotery where tho priest goesJ 
recite prayers and to bless iL Burial inside of chnrchea is 
forbidden on the score of health. If the burial of tho well-tO' 
fixed for an evening a solemn office alono is sung on that day 
mass is performed on the third day after. On the day of death 
is seldom any cooking iu the house of mourning as relatives 
friends generally HUppTy the moumora with cooked foo<1. On 
seventh day all the mourners with their friends and relntions^ 
the church snd a solemn office and mass aro sung for the re\ 
soul of tho dead, and all persons who attend are given a bi 
and dinner which do not differ from those given on festive oc 
The office and mass are repeated on the thirtieth day and at 
end of the year. An ordinary mass is performed on evL-ry death* 
during the lifctirao of tho next-of-kin, and a general eommei 
of tho dead is held on All Saints' Day on the second of N< 
by tho second and later generation». The priest^s fee is 4». (Bff^ 
for a solemn mass, and for an office Bs. (Us. 4), for an office 
mass 10». (Ra. 5), the grave foe is 2s. to £5 (Re-l-Rs-SO), and 
brotherhood fee 8s. (Rs. 4) . Mourning is continued for one year dui 
which no mnrriage or other joyous ceremony is performed. On 
first death-diiy friends and relations are asked to attend the aei 
at the church aud arc also feasted at homo. 

Each parish is divided into a number of circles or village grol 
with a budvant or headman at the head of euoh. The hudvunt 
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orderly called ckaviddor or kolkdr. The hudvant watclies the 
induct or the commonity^ aad in cases of miBdomeaDoar gives cotice 
the prieat, who calls meetings of odult men, and, according to the 
j)inion of the majority, pauishesthu delinquent with fine or even 
inth exeommunicHliou. Small fines and temporary escommanica- 
^iou can bo iuflicttid by caste moetinga. 

Except the educated the Kiinarese Christians as a class are not well 
bff, but »f late moat of them hare begun to send their children to 
Ifinarese schools. 

Portnguese or East Indians, numbering according to the 
1881 census 22, of whom 12 were males and 10 females, aro found 
K^rwar, Kamta, and TclUpur. Thoy are the desceudants of the 
?ortuguc'Ho and Dutch settlers on the Malab&r coast. They came 
jbout sixty years ago as clerks in GoTemment offices when there 
^ere no other English-knowing people in the district. The names 
ordinary use among the men are, John> Joseph, Antonio, 
incis, liawreace, Charles, Qeorge. Felix, Bonaparte, Haphaol, and 
[inguel ; and among the women, Mary, Magdelcua, Angelina, Roeali, 
^ctormilla, Fortnnata, Cecib'a, Izabclla, Joaophina, Adelaide, and 
"larlotft. Their surnames are, Fernaniles, Rosario, B'Sylva, 
lodrigues, Noronba, Bracchen, IVCruz, and Gonsalves. The moa 
p of middle height, a few of tliem dark and stout, but most of them 
kir and spare with well-cut features. The women arc fairer, shortcXi 
id more delicate-featured than the men. Their home tongue Is a 
irrupt Portnguese, bat all know Konkani and the men can speak 
EngliKh and Hindustani. Their houses, though small and one-storied, 
are airy and rcsomblo the dwulUugs of Europeans, and their 
fnrmtm-ti includes sofas, chairs, tables, cuts, porcelain, glassware, 
cutlery, and copper vessels. They keep one or more servants. 
Their common food is rico and 6sh with meat, milk, and butter; 
they use coffee and tea, and drink liquor oither of country or of 
European manufacture. They aro fond of living in European 
style. The dross both of men and of women, though a little inferior, 
does not differ in fashion from that of the English. They are sober 
trustworthy and intelligent, but not provident. Tliey aro employed 
in the higher and lower grades of the revenue, judicial, and forest 
departments and also in merchants' offices. Some who hold good 
appointments are well off owning gardens and land. Others aro 
impovoriabed. They rank with hurasiana, next to Europeana. 
After breakfast at ten the men go to their ofBces and the women 
busy themselves in minding the bouse and in knitting, sewing, or 
embroidering. A family of throe adults and two children spends 
£3to£S (Rs.30.R9.80)a month, and their houses are worth £20 to 
£200(Rs. 200- Rs. 2000). They are Roman Catholics and subject 
to tho Jesuit Vicar- Apostolic of Mangalor. They are religious, 
paying great reverence to the Virgin Mary and to all tho saints of 
the Catholic Church. Their customs from birth to death resemble 
those of Portuguese Europeans and none of thoir religious ceremonies 
differ from those observed by Eurupean Catholics. Thoy have no casta 
headmen like tho Native Catholics. Scaudaluus conduct is enquired 
and reported by the parish priest to the Vicar-Apoatolic whoso 
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deoisioD either to paj fine or undergo corporal puniahment is 
OD pain of excomminucation. Tbey ^ve both tbeir hoys andj 
an Kngti&h edDcatios. Soow have begun to t»ke tu eoguieernt( 
othera to law. 

Native Protestants, nnmltertng about 55 of whom 25 ; 
aud UU females, are found in the tonms of KArwAr and Hondi 
at Kirw&r are ooiiTorted Tolaga Chambb&n and t hose at 
are low clasB Tola converts such as palm-juice drawers. 
Telagn people cameaboal twenty years ago from the Dhj&rwilr < 
and the Tata people about fifteen years a^ from Sonth Ki 
Both of them came in search of work. The names in commr 
among the men are, James, Panl, Samnel, John, Estepheo, 
Aarun, and Nathan ; and among women, ChristiD, Paulin, 
Sara, fjoah, and Rebecca. Kicept two families, the Komsil 
CostaSj who werti opper-claaa Hindus, none have aitmaiziefi. 
a few are short, dark, and spare. The home speech of the Hoi 
people is Tain and of the K^rwdr people Telugn and K&ni 
lliey live in small one-storied hoases with mad walls and tih 
thatched roofs, and their fnmitnro does not differ from that 
poor Native Catholics. Tbinr Ktsple food is rice and fish, 
eat all kinds of fiesh, and drink c-ountry liqcor, some of tl 
excess. Except a few who wear Knropean clothes^ both men 
women dress like Hindus except that they wear no jewelry. 
On their way to church women cover their heads witli the uppff 
ond of the robe. The Hon&var people arc thrifty iind hardworkit 
but the K^rwir (Kiople are tbriftleea and laxy. The Honavar] 
are fairly off, but the KArwor Chrtstians, except the two 
from Uangalor, are very poor. Of the HonAvar proplo one 
Government servant, one a pftlm-juice drawer, wid Iho rest' 
domestic servants to the missionaries. A family of three adc 
and two children spends about 12*. (Ba. 6) a month, and the tbIib 
of their house and furniture is the same as that of t\w poorer Katitv 
Catholics. Iliey are Protestants under the Swiss Basel Evaof ^ 
Society. Their bead-quarters in India aro at Mangalor 
Kurope at Basel in North .Switzerland. The Uon^var pet 
from work on Sundaj s and holidays, but the KArwAr peopl 
the two Man;?alur fa,miliea do not attend to this rule, 
holidays are ChristmaSj Epiphany, Good Friday, Eaater, Asoei 
Day, and Pentecost. From birth to death they do not perfc 
oeremoniea except baptism, marriage?, and burial. The saorament^ 
baptism is admiiiistered at any time after the birth of a d " 
Girls are married after fourteen and boys after eighteen, 
occasion of a marriage the bride's and the bridegroom's 
each ffivo a dinner. After a death the body is decently 
and laid in a coffin, and carried on the shoulders of four men 
Protestant burial-ground where the minister reads the 
They have no caste headmen. Offences against conduct are oi 
ed into and pimishcd by tho missionaries. As the rules 
society require that in all cases of misdemeanour no man 
punished without the direct evidence of two eyn-witnessea 
ing to the community, charges are seldom brought homo to 
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linq^uents. Thejr leach their boys and girls to read K^uaresc, 
do cot take to new poranitfi. 

Mara thi Sidis, cumbonng about 190, of whom 100 are 
lea and 90 fetnalcs, ai-e fouud in small numbers in Supa, 
Ll^pur, and Aakolo. Most of them live ia the forests. They 
said to havo come to Kiinara from Goa where they were 
>aght from Eaat Africa by the Portngnese as slaves and from 
ticn they escaped. It is also said that they were once Christians 
that they changed their roligiou after settling lu Kauara. 
le names in cummuu use amuug men are partly Chriatian aa 
mm for Manoel, and Bastia for Hebostitlo ; and partly K^narese 
Pootia, Banna, Ganpa, and Lookda. 'Hie women's names are 
id to be all Kanarese as Jeta> Puti, Laxmi^ Oampi, Somi, 
ikri, and Nagn. Their snrziataeB are Musen, Matua, Mazua, 
rambani, and Marai. Persons bearing the same surnames may 
Jarry. They havo no family god and tLeir borne speech ia 
kozikani. Their parent stock i» said to be found in Mozambiqna 
~ie Christian names in use among the men and tho abnenco of 
irtstian names among the women sopporta their tradition that 
'n they fled from Goa they had to leave their wives behind 
took np with Kdnara women, some of whom are said to havo 
in Brabmau outcaatcs. They are a branch of the Goa Sidtii with 
^Lom they eat but do not uiarry. They are dark with broad 
thick lipH, curly beards and hair, and slanting for«heada. They 
are not so black as the Christian Sidis, tho chfmge in colonr 
being apparently duo to intcrmarriago with Hindus. Their homo 
speech is Konkani largely mixed with Kduarese. They live ia 
small oao-atoried houses with mud walla and thatched roofs; and 
tbeir furniture conaiuta oE low wooden stoolii, palm*leaf mats, and 
earthen vessels. Their common food ia rd<ji and rice. They drink 
liquor and have no scrnples about eating any Besh except beef 
from which they abstain. They take throe meals a day. Their 
first meal, which is eaten at daybreak, consists of the remains of 
tho previous ovoning'a meal, either rdj^t-gmcl or rd^i-bread ; tlie 
second is of rice and pulse or vegetable curry with dry fish ; and the 
third is either roji-gruol or bread. Their special dishes are paisa 
or sweet graelj and aoafu or pauoakos. Tho men wear a loincloth, a 
ehonldercloth, and a headscarf, and tho women wear the robo 
without passing tho skirt back between the foct. They cover tho 
upper part of the body with the upper end of the robe and wear a 
bodice with short sleeves and a bactE. The men wear gold earrings 
and silver or copper finger rings and a silver girdle ; and the 
women gold nose and ear rings, glass and tin or silver bangles, 
and gold brass or copper finger rings. They have generally a 
spare suit of good clothes. They are hardworking and robust, bat 
cruel and given to robbery and are regarded by their neighboura 
with fear and distrust. Q'hey work either as field labourers or on 
public works. As a day lalx^uror, besides his dinner, a man earns 
eight pounds or 4 ghers of grain and a woman four pounds or 2 shert. 
On public works men are paid (mL (4 an«.) and women 3d. (2an«.) a 
day. Children begin to work when they are about twelve and earn 
about half the wages of a full-grown worker. Their busy seasona 
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are from April to tfaoond of Jane and &om September to Jaaoary. 
aU are laboarers, and depend entirely on their eoroiugs, the 
obliged to borrow for their marriages. They borrow £1 1 2j. to . 

(Ks. 10- R8.32) at high iuterosi generally from HavigBr^m&ns' 

they have to servo for certain periods to pay off the interest. Somsi 
aboQt £1 12x. (Rd.l6) are g-enerally repaid in four, and eums of aboi 
£3 4s. (Rb.32) in eight years. About two months' w^ork a year 
required as interest for the smaller, and about four mouths' 
interest fur the larger loans. A family of three adults and ti 
children spends about I0«. (Its. 5] a month; the bou:jo is wt 
£1 to £2 (Ka.10-K».20), and the furnitare 4<. to lOs. (Rfi,2-K4.2 

They rank noit to Chaudris, Arers, Kunbis and fi::ihei 
al>ove Mh&rs and other impure classes. They are firm bcIioTt 
in soothsaying and in ghosts. They conanlt ^nvfeasional mediai 
who are called devlis, employ no Brahmans to perform Iht 
ceremonies, and have no Bpiritual guide. Thoy worship 
nnhnskcd oocoanut in which th«y believe the Kpirita of their ancc«t 
lire. This cocoanut is changed every year on the last of 
PUrupah^ha Mahdl or ancestors' days in September. The kernel 
the cocoanut is used for making oil which is burnt before thecocoani 
god during the Daera holiday in October. Ou Dattra day a 
cocoanut is inutalled and the old one token away. Cooked i\i 
and liquor are offered and caste people are feaste<l. The 
worship of the oocoannt consists inonering it flowers, »vaving a lightt 
hunp in front of it, and laying before it all the cooked food in ll 
house. Thoy have a great regard for village gods and for local 

? lints among whom Sidi or KAphri spirits are most revarencec^ 
o these they offer fowls and sheep and feast on their fltsh. 
Tillages whure the local spirit is a Sidi, the prioKt is a Sidi. 
land owners who are generally Havig Brahmans propitiate 

Sirits thx'ough Sidi priests, whose office is hereditary, by offer 
cm animal sacrifices, cooked food, fruit, flowers, and scents, 
propitiatory ceremonies are performed once a year, just before 
sowing season. They do not perform any worship on Hindu hoi 
days except on the last day of Mahdpaksna or All Souls' Day 
on the day of the yearly fair at the shrine of the nearest mother 
J)nr(f{, when they offer blood sacrifices. On UoU in March, l'* 
in April, Shrdvuni in August, and Dipvdli in October, they 
special dishes such as pdisa, doshe or pancakes, and rotti or bi 

When a woman is brought to bed the household ia consit 
impure for three days. On the third day thoy bring ashes and 
from the village washerman. The house is cowdunged and all clot 
are washed. The ashes and soda are dissolved in a ressel 
apriukled over the house and the people of the house. On 
sixth day the tatii ceremony and on the twelfth day the nj 
and cradle ceremonies are performed. Boys are shaved whei 
are about three years old. None of these ceremonies differ 
thoso of lower cWs Hindus, Boys are generally married bf 
sixteen and twenty-five and girls before they are twenty. 
mnrriago is allowed and practised; jjolyandry is unknoi 
Proposals for marriage come trom the bridegroom's house. W 
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parents of a boy tbink oC proposing a UKUTtage the {atbcr oaks 

jHavi^ Brahman, who is generally his creditor, whether the match 

fill provo happy. H the answer is favourable ho goes with a few 

ricuds and relations to the girl's housoi with flowfrs, betel loavea, 

lautaiuH, and b«t^;]uuta. They t«ll the girl'a mrents that they 

Wo come to ask the girl iu mai-riago and drop into their hands a 

>nple of bottilnuts folded iu betel leaves. The acceptance of 

lese offerings implies consent. Then all sit on mats spread on 

ke ground, and the bride is brought and, after the men have 

led the price of the girl which varies from £1 8*. to £4 (Ra. Iti- 

s. 40), the women from the bridegroom's house ornament her head 

rsth flowers and distribntc plantains and betelnats and loaves. A 

of rice, cnrry, liqaor, and sweet gruel is then served. After this, 

a conveuieut day, the heads of the bridogToom's and bride's 

>uses go together to a Havig astrologer and get a day fixed for 

te wedding for which they pay the priest Sd. (2 ans.) 

The marriage ceremonies la«t three days. In the evening before 

te beginning of the rejoicings two or more men from the bride's and 

ridegroom's houses go to the house of the headman or budvant, then 

the house of the ordorly or kolkdr, and afterwards to the houses of 

other caste people and ask them to the wedding. Ou the first 

)ming in each of the houses women sing songs and rub the bride- 

3om and bride with turmeric paste and bathe them in warm 

rater. The bridegroom has a best-man with him and the bride a 

ridesmaid. After this the cocoanut-god is worshipped and guests are 

3ted with liquor, rice, ourry, and sweet groel. The clothes worn 

the bride aud bridegroom at the timo oi bathing oro given to the 

.ridesmaid and the bast-man. The next evening the bridegroom, 

roaring a waistcloth, a shouldcrcloth, a headscarf, and a pair of 

Lndals, and carrying in his hands a knife, a cocoanut, and a couple 

* botelnuts and leaves, and wearing the marriage coronet or baghing, 

>e3 in procession with his guests to the bride's where they are seated 

1 mats. Tlie women sing merry songs, but there is no instmmental 

music. Tlie heatlman or hudvant and the orderly or kolkdr and the 

briilegroom and his best-man sit on separate mats. When all are 

seated the Lead of the bridegroom's house hands to the parents of 

the bride a tray containing a robe, the prico of the girl. Bowers, and 

any other ornament ho intends to give the girl, with betelnuls and 

leaves. These things are taken into the bouse and the bride is 

dlressed in the new robe and decked with Bowers. She is then 

brought into the booth where she stands before the bridegroom, 

separated by a cloth cnrtain held by two men. The headman calls 

alond Sdvaiihin or take care; the curtain is withdrawn and the 

parents join the hands of the couple aud pour water on them from 

a small pot. A dinner is thon given tu all the gnests. llie newly 

married couple remain in the bride's house till the evening of the 

next day when the bridegroom wearing the niarriago coronet comes 

in procession to his house. He i*emaius at home one day and one 

night and goes back to the bride's where he stays five days. 

Ho then returns to his own house leaving his wife with her 

parents. He nguin goes to the bride's bouse on the first holiday 

and retarn>« to his own house after one day's stay, taking his wife 
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with him. They perform no ceremony either in honour of a git 
coming of ago or of her first pregnancy. 

They bnry the dea4, and, after monrntng three days, purify tl 
Belres with ashes and soda brought from the house of tho riU 
vashcrman. When a man is on tho poixit of death they pour into 
mouth a lirtlo cold water in which bhuy dip a leaf of the sweet 
plant. After death the body is bathed m warm water, wra^ 
m a new shroud, l.-ud on a bamboo bier, and carried on 
shonlders of four men. On reaching the burial-ground the bier 
set down and the corpse lowered into the grave. The grave 
filled^ and cooked rice, fowJ, cnrry, and liquor are offered on 
grave. On the third dav, after ondercfoing purification, as ia dt 
on the occasion of a birtt, they go with cooked rice, fowl, curry, 
liquor to tbo grave, and osklug the spirit of tho dead to strei 
himself by feeding on the offerings, ask aim t<i come home ai 
with the ancestors in tho cocoanat. AfU>r doin^r thi^ they 
homo and feed tho crows and then tho caste people. A penon oT" 
the sex and age of the dead is presented with a suit of clothes* A 
similar feast to the commnnity and the present of a !tnit of olothei 
ia made on the first anniversaiy of the death. They have M 
hereditary headman called budvant with an orderly called io itkar,, 
Broaches of social discipline are punished either with 
excommunication at meetings of ad nit co^temen under the presii 
of the budvant. When the refractory refuse to obey caste deciaic 
they are put out of caste until they submit. Wbeo. a man is 
sentence of excommunication, none of the caste people hold at 
intercourse with him. They do not send their children to school 
take to new pursuits. 

Musalma'ns, numbering 24,171 of whom 12,2&G aro m 
and 11,915 females or 5'73 per cent of the total population, 
scattered over the whole district. They are divided into twt 
sections, Navdiyats^Dakhuisj Konkanis, Mughals, Manilirs, M( 
MApillas, Kdkars, Ghnlamsj Sidis, Dhobis, and KasAia. 
Mu»almaus cat together, but as regards marriage the twt 
sections form nine distiact classes. Dakhuis, Konkania and Mogl 
intermarry and form one class; Mumins and Mani&rs or Patavkc 
combine to form a second class ; and each of the remaining sei 
classes forms a distinct community. 

Accordingto their own tradition theNAvAiYATS, a name which i 
to mean new-comers, fled from Knfa at the bead of the Poraiaal 
to escape from tho cruelty of Hajjnj Ibe Yusiif who was goveri 
of Irak about tho close of the sevcuth centnry. Tho orij 
settlements were recruited by the Persian and Arab merchants, 
between the eighth and the sixteenth centuries, settled in 
nambers in the ports of Western India and married women o^ 
country.^ " 




* Mwnili's Pniri«« d'Or, TL 80. The Amb trarellur MmuiIi who vwitcd Cbool is < 
earlv yeara of the tenth centarv. ftpjaroDtly from bij omi obMrvatioo, atatm I 
thu hulk of the immigrkutebail uuTrioil woman of tbe oouatry. Auwinllng t» 
•iicount of Uivir hivUir)- gtvuu hy thu NsvAiyuUi u( M&uur ( Wilks' tfouih uf India, 1. 1 
tboy lire of {tura Anb nod Pcnun dcweut Aod id mAtt«ra ol lauTJaga hkw from < 
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Tho K0NEANI8 and DAldis beliero that they came from lUjipor in 
ktndgiri about a century ago under the Btross of a grievous 
Diino ; tho Bakhms 8tato that thoy come from Bijdpur as soldiora 
xd officers during the soventoouth century when Kdnara fts far 
)uth SB Mirjdn was held by the Bijdpur kin^a. The !Mouhau) 
laiiu descent from Upper Indian Musalm^ns who settled in the 
>untry during tho Moghal aapromacy (1(>80-I710), and perhaps 
luring tho rule of Haidar and Tipn of Maiaur (17G3-1799). l4e 
tfoMivs aro bob'cvod tn have como in eearch of omplovment in 
1818 when Bijapur passed from the Peshwa to the ETnglish j tho 
'AriLiAa aro immigrants from the Malabllr coast; the KAkaba 
id Kas^^3 havo como from DhArwAr since the introduction of 
tritish rule ; the Ghdlaus were formerly Blavos of tho Dakhnie and 
lavjSiyats ; tlio Sidis aro descendants of African slaves who escaped 
>m their masters in Goa; and the Diiouis are local converts. 

The NavAiyats aro fouud only in llomSvar and its villages and tho 
ikhnis and Konkauis aro spread over tho whole district. The 
Tauitirs are found in Kdrw&r, Ankola. and Kumta. The Moghals 
id Moniios are confined to Klirwfir. The Al^pilUa aro settled at 
langavalli in Kumta and at HonAvar. The Sidis occur in Supa 
id Yclh&pur, and the Dhobis and Ghuldms in Kflrwdr and 
[ondvor. 

Tho NavAiyats spoak Konkani much mixed with KAnarose, and 
10 Dhobis Konkani mixed with Msr&thi, tho MApilliis Malay&li, 
id the rest a modified HindnBt^ni with a large number of KAnarese 
fcnd Konkani wonls. ITie languagf! of the Navdiyata and (ihuIAms 
W'H not differ from that of other S'avAiyats, nor that of the Dakhni 
Ghulilms from the speech of other Dakhnis. 

Tho NaviiyatH are fair, middlo-aized and disposed to stoutness. 
Tlie men wair cluse-cut beards. The Dakhnis are of middle 
hoifrht, muscular and spare, but darker and porhaps manlior than 
the NavAiyats. Tho Moghals aro fair and muscular with short 
beards and flat short noses. Tho Mnni&rs do not differ from the 
DakhniH except that they aro fairer. The Mdpillas are short, stoat 
and sturdy. ITie DAldis are for tho most part Bhort, flabby and 
wheat-coloured. The Sidis are t^ill and robust, dark-skinned, with 
curly hair and beard, thick lips, and slanting brows. The KAkars 
are shurt, stout, and strong, with ruddy complexiona. Tho Dhobis 
aro short, dark, and stout. 

Well-to-do Navdiyats have ono to three storied honsos with stone 
walls and tiled roofs. They haTo front verandas where their visitors 
arc received. The insido is divided into soveral rooms according 
to the size of the family. Their furniture consists of ono or more 
wooden benches or sofas, low wooden stools, wooden boxes, straw 
mats, copper and brass cooking and water vessels, copper or brass 
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flrat heM aloof from the women of the country. Miwnfli's statcmeat is of great 
vkluo. Th«re ia little rcuuim to <lniibt thnt it is true of itukoy othor cluau of foreign 
Mittli-r>t Along tho west coast of India, whose for«falher« nuirriod with tbu wormMi of 
th<- country anJ wh«t!c tUBcciittants like the modBm NnvAiyati cUirn to be of para 
i^rtWru ur wuatvni uri({lD( 
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pIato9> and lamps. Some alflo bavo wooden cote. The houso 
£20to£d00(Ils.200-Rs.5000)Bod tlie forniture £5 tu £50 (Bs.; 
Ra. 500). Dakliaisi Moghals, and Manias lire in ciue-storiad hoi 
with mud or laterito waJls and thatched or tiled roofs. Thej 
have front verandas which aorvo for visitors. Tbo insides and 
fnmifcare do not maoh differ from those of the Nav&tyats. Tho 
of the honae is £50 to £200 (Ka. 500-Ra 2000) and uf tho furuiti 
£2 to £20 (Rs. 20 . Ha. 2O0). M^pilhut and D&ldia live in anmll hot 
with thatched roofs and mad walls. They arc divided into 
rooms aud havo very narrow vcrandaa. Their fumitnro induJf 
low wooden BtoolSj straw mats, and earthen vesaels and Uuiipii. Tl 
houso costs £2 to £10 (Ra.20>IU. 100). and the fumitnre is. to 
(Rs. 2-Ha, 20). Sidis live in small thatched bonses, and Khi'ikan 
tiled hats with no furniture exoopt earthen cooking veseeU^ a U 
copper vesaola, and straw mats for sitting nnd sleeping oi ~^ 
honsos of Dliobia reaomblo thoao of Dukhuis, except 
have shods for drying clothes. They cost £1 to £3 (Ra. lO-R&l 
and the furnitnro 10«. to£] (Rs.5-Rs.lOi Tlie honses of Dakl 
Ghuldms do not differ £rom those of otncr DakbniSj nor those i 
Navftiyat GhuUms from the housefl of other Navaiyats. 

The staple diet of the well-to-do is rice-gruel boiled and straJni 
dry and freah fish curry. Tho K^kars aiid others who live aboi 
tho Sahy&dris uso millet broad instead of rice and dried 
mutton instead of fish curry. The poor people on tho 
partly on rice and partly on r/uji. All take tlircu meals a day^ 
first meal coni^ists of riee-gruol taken at daybreak with 
pickle; the second, at noon, is of boiled rico strained dry, 
fish cnrry ; and tho third at eight in the evening does not differ^ 
the second. Tho poorer classes take gruel in the moruinf 
gruel at noon, and rice and fish curry at night. Ki ~ 
other inland Mnsolmins take their first meal of puUo or mutt 
carrv and their second after sunset of bread and cany. Al. 
tho ^hyfidris most cat mutton daily, and near tho coast tow 
mutton, fowls, or beef except on grand occiiaioua and on tho 
Bakar-id, aud Muharram holiday »■ Drinking npirits and eating , 
are forbidden, thongh some D41dis, Kfikars, and KasAis drink lie 
aud fermented palm-jnice. Public dinners arc given on o( 
of marriage, death, and circumcision. Tho special dishes are kl 
that is rico boiled in cocoauut-milk and sweetcued with mol 
puliio that is rico boiled aud Reasoned with clarified butter_ 
onious and eaten with muttou or boef curry; and rice-bread 
or mutton curry. Dakhni QhnUma use the same food as^ 
Dakhnis and Navliiyat GhnUms as other Naviiiyats. AU are C(i 
of smoking tobacco and chewing beteluut and leaves with lit 
catechu, and tobacco. Some take snuff and others take hhaia 
hemp and opium, but these practices are considered diacr^( 
A feast to a hundred men costs aboat £2 (Rs.2U]. 

The Nav^yat men wear reddish checked waistclotha 
lungis hanging from tho hip to the ankles witliout j ^e 

between tho legs. Their hoaddi-t-HS is a small ein .d 

skullcap with a red cotton or silk handkerchief wrapped roaodj 
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Indoors tho npper part of the body is bare ; out of doora they 

wear a white or coloured cotton or silk jacket with a cott<>n or ailk 

shawl which they carry under one arm or over one shoulder. They 

wear country sandals, ludoors tho Xav&iyat women wear the robe 

like other Musolmlln women and a bodice with short sleeves and a 

back. Out of doora they use wooden shoos like those worn by Hindu 

BanyajtU or ascetics, and a checked overcloth which covers their 

head and tho whole body like a veil and cloak. Among the 

Nav&iyats a man's evcry-day dross costs 8#. to £1 (Rs.4-Ra.10) and 

a woman's Gtf. to IGtr. (Rs. 3-Rs. 8). Dakhui and Mani^ men 

ordinarily wear a white waistcloth passing the skirt between the 

legs, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf, none oE which di£Fer from 

tilAse worn by high class Hindus. Those who are military ofEoera 

wear white drawers, lung white or coloured coats, head-scanreB, 

and shoes. Qovemraent messengers who belong to this class of 

Mosalm^ns wear a jacket or bandi instead of the waistcloth. l^o 

women wear the robo without passinj? the skirt between tho legs, and 

a bodice with short sleeves and a back. The upper end of the 

robe after covering the back is drawn over tho bead and breast. 

Whoa they go out they wear a loc^e white over-cloth or sheet 

wbich covers the body except the face and feet. A man's every-day 

dress costs 6*. to Vis, {TU.3-R8.6), and a woman's 8*. to 12». 

(Rs. 4- Rs. C). Among tho Milpillas the men wear a white or checked 

waistcloth without passing the end between the feet, a close 

fitting jacket, a red headscarf, and sandals. The shape of 

the clothes does not differ from that of the Kav&iyats but the 

material is cheaper. The women wear the robe like the waistcloth 

withont drawing the upper end over the back. They cover tho 

nppor port of the body with a loose jacket, and tho head, like Khoja 

women, with a white or coloured kerchief. Ddldi men wear the 

loincloth and wrap round the waist a narrow cloth without passing 

the end between the legs. They also wear a shouldercloth and a 

skullcap. K^kar, Kas4i, and Sidi men dross in MariUhi fashion, 

in a waistcloth, a tight fitting jacket, and a headscarf. Tho 

women of tho DAIdia, Kdkars, aud Sidis wear the robe without 

passing the skirt bacle between the feet. They draw the upper 

end of the robe over the head, and wear a bodice with short sleeves 

aod a back. Neither D&ldi, K^kar, Sidi. nor M^pilla women wear 

the overcloth when they go out-of-doors. Most Kav&iyats, 

Dakhnis, and other well-to-do men wear either country Bandala 

or Dhiirw^r shoes, coating \», to Is. Cr2. (8-12 ans^ tho pair. Both 

men and women keep costly clothea in store and wear them on 

Kolidays and at weddings. Boys of less than fourteen generally 

drefls in a pair of gay coloured drawers or jtaljamas, a long coat, 

and a headscarf with a pair of slippers; and girls in skirts and 

backed bodices. Boys wear round their neck silver chains with 

A pendant gold coin either an Akbari mo/tar, an English sovereign, 

or a Portugneae orusada. They also wear silver bracelets and gold 

or silver Bngcr rings. Girls wear gold nose and ear rings, gold or 

silver necklaces, gold or silver bracelets, and gold or silver finger 

rings. I^fen wear few ornaments except a silver waistband and a 

set of gold or silver finger rings. Women wear gold noserings. 
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earring, necklaces, bntoelftta either of gold or silver, and gold 
silver finger rings. 

The Nav&iyats, inclading the Qhulizu Nuriij'atsand the Manif 
Kte eren-tempered and hardworking, but hnve not a good ni 
honesty. The Dakhnta including ilie Gfanldm Dakonis 
tempered and tmthfnl bat lazy. The D!lltli<; am lazy and 
The Hoghals, MipilUa, and SidiB are hardworking but pni 
Khikars arc willing to work but have not a g(Mjd oamo for hoi 
The Dhobiii arc quiet hardworking and tivuu-ti.'uipt!rcd. 

Except a £ew head and chief confttable», some pensioned miKt 
oflBoers, and some revenue clerks, most Dakbnis are citi 
messensere in the rerenne and jndicial departmenta and 
conatables or hnsbandmen, or petty traders retailing fruit' (;{ 
and hides. A small number live on incomes derived from heredit 
land. The Kasdia are Bheep-butcbera and earn abont j 
[lU. 200) a year. Some Dakhuia who liva on the banks of Hi 
own and w^jrk boatsu Mani&rs are mostly peddlers hawking 
and thread, gloss bangles, beads, knives, needles, combs, ana 
silk articles; Bomeof them also deal in cloth. Moghals, MApiUas, i 
Sidis are unskilled labourers and gardeners. The D&ldis, 
dalad fiiUiiug, catch and cure fish and go to sea as sailors. K&Iei 
work as horse-keopera. Navdiyats are targe landed propriotora m. 
merchantft, who deal in oonntry and European cloth. They are al 
monejlendtirs. Tho Navdiyat Ghulams are traders and the 
Ghulams are mo&songors and husbandmen. The Navdiyafc 
earn £50 to £200 (Ba. 500-Ks. 2000) avear. The yearly sakryi 
Nav&iyat clerks employed in shops, exclnsire of food, varies 
£10 to £30 (Ra, 100 - Ra. 300). The Manifira earn £10 to 
(Rs. 100-Rs.300). Ebccept of landholders, military pensioners, 
clorka the average yearly inc<imo is alwut £10 (Hs. 100). All 
from work on the Ramzan and Bukar Ids, and on the laat two^ 
of the Mtiharrain. lu the rural parts if a Slusalm&n dies the ol 
Masalman villagers stop work for a day. Traders are buaiasl 
the £air season and husbandmen during the rains. NaviiyalBi 
Moni&rs save enough to meet marriage and other special eX] 
without borrowing. Dakhnis and others, though not scrimped 
food, borrow to meet marriage oxpeuses and are gonor 
debt Diildia generally build tlicir hute on lands belou^_ 
others ; but most other Musalm&us own Cuid either as preprint 
as permanent tenants. 

Kxoopt Ddldis, Kasdis, Sidis, and Kdkara, the Kdnara Mnt 
aro cuxeful to keep the rules of their religion. Each aettlei 
however small, has a mosque with a miMa op priest and 
prayers, and a special weekly meeting on Fridays at noon wheu 
Itdsl or judge, tho deputy hizi, the khiiib or preacher, or 
muVn leads the prayers. The Navdiyats, KonkauiH, Mi, 
and the Ddldis arc Shdfis and some of the remaining elassee 
Uauali». In moat houses the Knrdn. is read either by the head of I 
family, or if he cannot road by some hired reader. Tho diffof 
Mulmiumadau Betllementa are grouped into circles, each under aj 
who is an hereditary officer holding a diploma and free-j 



from former MnRalman nilcre. Thcso grants hnre been continued 
by tht! Britiab Govonimeut. But the kdzi's dutiua are now con- 
fined to registeriug marriage contracts and presiding over meetings 
to settle Hticiul disputes. The khaiibs and muiUis also liold free 
land-Grants. \\lii;rB tbe kdzi'a circle is too large to admit of his 
mttendiiig all niarriagos bo appoints a dopnty or ndih. The mulla 
van read prayers and the khaiib can preach whether or not the 
kdxi iH prosent, but the iidib cannot act without the KdzCs 
perinission. The niosqun is generally in charge of at least four 
laymou of character called mnUivdllis or wardens. The mullas 
npo also loaders of the bnrial sorrice, preparing the shroad^ 
bathing the Iwdy, and rending prayers at the gmTo. Desides at 
musiiues Musuliodna worohtp at the shrines or dargtU of uaints or 
ptr.f. At the&o ahrJnea people make vows, bm-u incense, and offer 
plantaiDH. molasges, and cocoonuts. Each of the larger shrines has 
a beu'lle or miizrzrar whoHO oBice is to sweep and hght the shrine 
and receive the vowa. They alao hold Government lands free uf 
rent. Once a yoar on tho anniversary of the saint those shi-inos 
are lighted and a dinner is given to tho Muhauimadans of tho 
neighbourhood. Most Kdnora Mnsalm&os have a Fair acnaaintance 
with the leading teneta of their faith. They believe that when 
the funeral jiarty retires forty paces from tho grave, two angels 
called Munkir and Nakir enter the gi-avo and ask the dead man, 
by whom ho was created, who is his Prophet, and whose rales of 
conduct bo followed. If the man's life was good ho answers 
Aly Uod is Alia, my Prophet Muhammad, and my conduct was 
glided by tho precepts of Muhammad. If a man's life has been 
sinful ho grows confused and is unable to answer. After these 
auguls have visited it, tho sonl of the righteous enjoys the pleasures 
of heaven and tho soul of the wicked suffers the torments of liell till 
the judgment-day when tho righteous go to heaven and the wicked 
for a certain period to hell. Eteruol damnation is reserved for the 
unbelieving. 

As women seldom take part in processions during the day all 
joyful HuBalmAn coremonies are held at night. \Vlien women are 
required to go out during the day they are-careful to keep to bye- 
paths and both at night and d.-^y they enter tho honse by tho back 
door. After child-birth women keep the house for forty days. 
As Boon as tho child is horn it is washed, wrapped in a cloth, and 
laid in a winnowing-fiin. The vmlta or some elderly neighbour 
comes, offers a prayer, and names the child. For three days the 
mother is fed on rice-gmel sweetened with molasses and without 
salt, and the child with rice water mixed with molasses. On tho 
fonrtli day tho mother gets her nsnal diet and begins to suckle 
tho child. Tho midwife who may be of any caeto i^mains with the 
woman for six days. About nightfall on tho sixth women neighbours 
come to the house. The midwife places on a plantain leaf two 
pounds (one sher) of rice, a coooanut, some betelnnts and leaves, 
fuad some plantains and jessamine flowers. Fine cooked rice 
seasoned with butter and the fried leg of a cock are offered to tho 
contents of tho plantain leaf with the prayer tliat the child may bo 
Icstiuod to fare well. Women watch the rice and bctelnnt by 
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ttiras daring the whole nigfat. Tho rest of the women, after 
a sapper of rice^ fowl CDrry^ and awootenod rico and cocoanut 
or khir, pass tho night in Binging. At diwo the midwife 
tho tbiugs away and tho gaesta retoru to their homes. On 
fortieth day they cook rice curry and Bweeteued rioe boiled 
ooooanat milk, and aek the mulla'n wife And other women. Wl 
the gneste are come tho yonng mother goes along with them to 
well, and lighting a lamp waves it over the' well. Laoip-blauk 
antimony is robbed on tho well, and a conplo of betel icAvea 
nats are dropped into it. Thoy retom to the house and are ff 

Bora ore circumcised between one and eight. The village 1 

who IS specially trained for the work, performe the operatic 

is paid 1«. to 4jf. (8ati«.-Rs. 2] in cash, besides a new haudVf 
chief worth about is. (3 an*.)- On tho day bcforo that fixed 
the ceremony a dinner is given to propitiate the spirits of the df 
The ceremony of circumcision generally takes place in the af 
In the country both mon and women are invited. The 
seated on a stool and his hands and feet are held by some 
man. The mother who is surrounded by women guests is made 
stand in a small wooden tub filled with water with two rice cakes on" 
her head. The barber draws out the foreskin with a pair of pint 
and cuts off the skin with a rasor. As Huon as tho operation 
over a little water from a metal pot is poured on the head of tl 
boy's mother. Tho cakes which were on the mother's head are givfi 
to a MusalmAn beggar with l^c^. to Gd. in cash(l-4an;r.} and 
molasses. The guests aro trcate<l to a meal of rice, curry, an( 
sweetened and boiled in cocoauut milk. The ceremony costs 
£10 (Rs. 20-Rs. 100). Few perform the ^i^mi^Za or initiation 
perform tho aJchika or sacrifice ceremony. The sacrifice constsi 
of killing one or more goats and feeding the caste people withj 
and moat curry. Navdiyat, Dakhni, Mani&r, Moghal, and 
womeu do not appear in public except with a veil or 
M&pilla, Sidi, K&kar, Dhohij and D&ldi women go out wil 
veil. 

There is no rule enjoiuing early marriage, but girls arc gc 
married before they come of age and boys between sixteen 
twenty-five. Divoroo and widow marriage, though allowed, are 
Formal proposals for marriage come from the bridegroom's 
who first ascertains Srom tho bride's people that the pro 
not be rejected. The master and the mistress of the bride_ 
house, accompanied by male and female neighbours go to the brido'i 
bouse with a robe and fiowers, and betel leaves andnata. The wo 
go into tho house and dress tlie girl in the new robe and deck 
witli omamuute and fiowers. The men fix the amount of 
marriage settlement or mahaTf which the husband has to p«ky 
wife. The amonnt varies from lOa. to £100 (Ils.5-Ra.lO 
Betel leaves and oocoanuts are then distributed to the honse peo; 
and neighbours and all present are treated to a meal of i 
curry and sweet rico boiled In cocoauut milk. Like other nati 
of Kdnara they erect large temporary booths, and send a 
called izni whoso duty it ia to invito all thocomtnomty to bo p 
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doriTig" the marriage. The marrii^ ceremonies lost five dars. On 
tho first day the fonst of hakdarg in memory of deceased ancestors 
is hold, and Dciglibonrs, particular friends and relntions are 
invited. Tliiafeaat conRista o( pttldo and fowl or mutton onrry. On 
the second day a party from the bridegroom's house and another 
from the bride's go in procession with molasses turmeric paste sweet 
oil and scented flowers, and deck the bride with fiowere and rub her 
with the poate, oil, and powder. After this the whole community are 
iuvit«d and treated to a meal tho same as that on the pnjviona day. 
On thothird day, after tho arrivnl of thognestfl, a party from the bride a 
house come with music bringing a garland or har , n crest or turOf 
and a badge or ekera of dowers, a gold ring with tho bndugroom's 
name engraved on it, another ring, a headscarf, a long coat, 
trouaerMj drawers, a Itandkerchief or mmdl, a pair of sandals or juta, 
B copper tray for betel leaves, a brass spittoon, a small copper pot, a 
brass basin or t^isht, a copper plate or tftala, a copper cup or tola, and 
nine new earthen puta. These things arc taken into the houso 
where a psrty of twenty-6ve women are a?.'!emblcd who have come 
from the bride's house by bye-paths. The bridegroom then comes and 
bathes in the bath-room and after he is bathed his female relations 
pour on bis head scented water from the nine new puts that came 
from the bride's house. Tliey then make the bridegroom sit on a 
stool and wave round his head copper coin.s which they drop in a 
tray laid at his feet. Tliey afterwanls place in his hands silver 
coins worth 2*. to lOs. (Re. 1 -Rs. 5). Tho money which was waved 
rooad his head is given to a Muhammadan woman called tnitakaka 
whose duty is to accompany the people of the house when they go to 
invite women guestfl. The men guests are asked by the izni, who has a 
fixed nllowanct.! and for his services has tho right to take to his house 
a plateful of cuoked food from all public dinners. The bridegroom 
afterwards goes to put on the dress brought fi'om tho bride's house 
anil the guests begin to feast. Alter the meal tho bridegroom fully 
attired comes into the wedding 'booth. When he makes his appear- 
ance the guests rise and salute him and ugatn sit duwn, and he 
takes his sent along with them. All relations and friends of tho 
bridegroom then rub him with scented oil and present him with 
ornaments of gold or silver or with slmwls or waistcoats. Mean- 
while theguests amnso themselves listening to singing and dancing 
girls. ^Vhcn this is finished the bridegroom goes in procession, 
often on horseback, to the bride's house in company with all the 
guests. This is called thabaaat. As soon as the procession enters 
the bride's wt>dding booth tho bridegroom's party is rccuived with 
every mark of respect, and tho ktizi or his deputy draws out and 
registers the marriage contract which is signed by the bridegroom 
and by the agent for tho bride. When tho marriage cfjntract, which 
'provides for a marriage acttloment, is read in the booth tho mother 
lor any kinswoman whoso husband is alive puts round the bride's 
neck a fivefold string of black beads. This is called the hieha. 
The Jcdzi is paid a marriage fee of 6». (Rs. 3). If the ceremony 
it performed by the deputy hizi he keeps 4». (Rs. 2) and hands the 
^maiuiug lit. (Ke. 1) to the kdzi. The rest of tho night is spent in 
ring songs and watching dancing- girls dance. Moat guesta, 
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except near relations ftnd special friends, retire before dajbruftk. 
the momiug a feast is givon by tbu bride's puoplu, and iu 
aftpniuun, at tbo invitatiuu of the vromeii ibo bridcg^room enters 
ivoineu'a quurl^rs wbere he sita on h bed with a corapanioD, who] 
generally a yonng lad. The bride is Boat«d opposite to bim, 
her taeo covered. Between them acopy oftbn Kuniit is placed on 
low wooden stool. The white sheet that covered the bride's face] 
removed by a uL*ar female relation of the bride. The bndt 
the bride, or any other |>erson who can ruad Arabic, oiK^ns thi 
and the chapter on peace is read aloud. The bride than liids 
vrell to her parents and relations and is led by them into 
where the sister of the bride or some other near female peli 
sayKtotho parents of the bridegrcjom, 'Heretofore we cherished 
girl as we could. Now we make her over to yon and pmy 
will treat her as yonr daug'htor.' At this the bridegroom cot 
forward and lifting the bride in his urns places her either in 
bullock earriu^B in which he and hifi companion and the bride 
female eompiuiiou.s also ait, or on horseback. A private diut 
party is then given in the bridegroom's honae. Next morning 
pair are bathed by women in turmeric water. At night they 
to the bride's house whore they are sgain bathed. On the fifth 
the pair return to the bridegroom's house and a feast ia given to 
the female relations of the bride who are specially invited. Aii 
the feast cocoanuts and whoat-flonr cakes, stuffed withacraped' 
kernel and molasses and fried iu cocoanut oil, are put in tho laps] 
all relations^ ono cake in tho laps of di.'^tant relations aud scvi.>n 
the mother's lap. This is called parent-mocting or 8itm<ii mt/Ji 
Curing the whole of the maiTiage Musalm&n women sing Hindnsb 
Bongs in the house and country musicians play. About a fortni^ 
after tho marriage tho bride comes t^ her parents with a viirioty 
sweetmeats which are distributed to her relations friem' 
neighboure. She remains at her father's for a week or 
aud returns with similar eatables which are distributed ainung 
boy's friends. The couple are afterwards inritcd with some friei 
on tho Khwlba holiday aud after dinner the bridegroom and bi 
are presented with clothes. Then the bridegroom goes b( 
leaving his wife to follow in a couple of di^'s. 

If a married girl is living in her husband's house when she cot 
of age, women from her own honue accompanied by inasicians 
to her husband's with several kinds of sweetmeats. On arrivM 
thoy enter the women's room aud dock the girl with flowers and 
iu the upper half of her robe a small quantity of sweotmeata, 
of which she eats. A dinner is served to the visitors and to f^i 
neighbours, and they return home. If the girl is living at 
mother's when she comes uf age a party of women from her huribafl< 
bouHO come and deck her with flowers and are given a dinuur. 
cost of this ceremony varies from £1 to £2 (11s.I0-Rh.20). 
a woman becomes pregnant for the first time her mother's people ' 
her in tho same way as when she came of age. At the 
month she is token to her mother's house and seldom returns to 
husband until four mouths after the child is born. 

When a man is sick beyond hope of rouovery uume ozio 
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read the Kurdn is called and in a lond voice recites the cb&ptor 

death and the happy future o£ the believer. The creoU aud the 

•yer for forgivcucss are read aud a little sugared niiter is 

pped into the mouth of the dying mau. When all is over the 

iple of the honsG wail bitterly and boat their mouths. The eyes 

the dead are carefully closed and the great toes are tightly tied 

thcr. On hearing of the death all men of over tea years oF age 

mc decently drestfed to the liou^o of mourning. The bier and a 

plank about six feet long by two broad it* brought from the mosque. 

plot of gi-ouud aboDt six feet by three is dug about six iuchcs 

p and a scaffolding of bamboos about a foot high is tied over it 

nd the plook laid upon it. The toes are untied and tho body is 

refully washed with hot water by men if it is a mau, and by 

omen if it is a woman. It is then clothed in a whit-o waistcloth 

T JuH'ji and a long shirt called Jca/vi, Antimony or black Balvu is 

applied to the eyes, and the body is wrapped in two white scented 

ahrondu which have been prepared by toe mw/Zo. The shrouds are 

tieil with three bandages, at the head, the middle, and the feet. 

Before the bandage is tied over tho head friends relations and 

neighbours come and beg pardon for any evil they may have done 

;« dooeaaed aud offer him their forgiveness should he in any way 

.76 wronged them. The wife comes forrs-ard with sobs and 

ea her husband from the marriage settlement and tho mother 

as him from the claim which she has to his support. The bandage 

tied above the head and tho face is hid. The body is laid iu the 

ior aud curried on tlie shoulders of four men who with others cull 

iiU'iha ilhilldli, 'There is no God but one'. As soon as tho Iwdy 

taken awayj the widow takes off her lucky nccklaeCj ber 

lOse-ring, her glass bangles, and her bracelets. As they caxry tho 

dy the bearers pray that tho sins of tho dead may be forgiven. 

he body is taken to the mosque aud laid there, while the people 

wash. They then stand in three lines behind the bier and pray, 

d aft«r praying start for tho grave. On reaching the grave, which 

already been dug, the people once more pray. Two of the 

bearers go into tho grave and one standing at the head aod oue at 

e feet lower the body and lay it with the head to the north, 

.ning on the right side, that it may face Mecca. Whoa the 

~y is in its place all tho three shroud bands are untied. All 

resent repeat the prayer called kulkula, and pass to two men 

the gi-ave three handfuls of earth which they lay under tho 

oad of the corpsa The men in tho grave come out and all 

thrico throw handfuls of earth into tho grave saying, ' Of earth wo 

e you, to earth vro return yon, and from earth shall raise you oa 

resurrection day.' Tho mtUla pmya aud poors a largo potful 

water ou tho grave. The whole party retire forty paces and 

_ kin pray. After this they return to the house of monming, 

aud standing at the door, pray for the soul of the dead. Relations 

and particular friends remain with the family and diutj with them. 

~ome uear relations pass their time at home reading the Kurdn 

ith friends and relations until tho fortieth day, but most only till 

the tenth day, Od the second and the third day they go to the 

osquc ond pray. On the morning of the third doy a large number 
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oE Erionds and relations meet ia the mosque, and after 
the proptT portion of the Kuruu reatl^ pra-y tlint the 
this act of dorotioD tnay pa«9 to the 5oul of cbo dead, 
tray of Sowers and a voseol of scooted water ia paasod amortgl 
guestowho uach pick one flower, dip it in the aoent, and Uy it m\ 
grave with the short prayer rallod Darud. The rost of the it 
and the scent are also laid on the grave, and two stouus am \i 
on the grave, one at the head and one at tho foot Friad 
called ehunnuri, dry dates, and swcotineata are hande<l njaaij 
the guests withdraw. Ou the tenth and fortieth daja after 
and again when a year is over, dinners of matton are ginij 
the ^ests pray that tho dead may rest in peace. 

Auioug K^iara Musalm&ns the Xav^yats, the Dakhnis iocl 
tfao Moghala, and tho Konkanii* hold the highest social puaitioo;! 
come the Manidm and Memans, then the M^pillas, 
Qbul^s, Sidia and KaaiiSj and last the Dhobia. 

Serious hreachea of Bocial rules are brought to tho notice of* 
Kati who.calls a meeting of adult KnaahuAns, and prcraidin^ oi 
passes a decision in accordance with the opinion of the nrnjui 
Minor offences are punished with fine which is partly credit<«) t«| 
mosque and partly spent in entt^rtainiug tne ootmnanity. 
scandalous cases tho ofFendere in addition to payiDg fines at« 
to aBk public pardon. In defanit the offenders aro excommt 
nntil they submit to tho decision of their caste-fellows. 

Under the influence of Karopean officers, Musalm/kDJi are 
to aond their boys to vernacular schools and may be said to~b«| 
fiair way of improving. 

Sultan LadB, nambering 81 of whom 40 were roaloa 
femalee, are found in the HaliyfU sub-division. They are 
Mnhammadans and half-Hindus and have AFuU^ for their 
They are said to keep alt Hindu customs on the occasions of 
marriage and death, and do not undergo the rite of circai 
They are butchers and liquor-sellers and are comparatively well] 

Turk Ba'biB, nnmbcring 65 of whom 35 are xnale« 
30 feuialoa, aro found at Nf urdeshvar in Hon&vnr. They ar« 
to be descendants of Konkani and Sondr outcastos. Tho foe 
of the caste is believed to have been one B&bi, who, having 
forcibly converte<l tn laUm by Tipo Sult^ and having rei 
to Hinduism on Tipu's death, gained the surname of 
which is tho common title for Mnhamroadans in KAoara. 
family intermarried with the illegitimate children of Sonib 
Konkani women and this practice still continues. The namesj 
common use among the men are, Qanpaya, lUmaya, Shivaj 
She8hgnen,and Kushta, and among the women, Kagamma, Shai 
Subbi, Savitri and Rukmini. They are fair, mascnlar.and strong 
made, living in onc-storiod houses with cither mud or latorite 
and thatched or tiled roofs. Their ordinary diet includes rice, 
tables, and fish. Their holiday dishes do not differ from those] 
the Konkunis. The dress and speech of the men as well as of 
women do not differ from those of the Konkanis. Thov are 
dealers and husbandmen tilling either their own or hired 
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key &re generally hardworking and thrifty, living above \r&nt, 
*tho\igh forced to borrow to meet marriage aiid thread ceremonies. 
They employ Havig Brahmans aa their family priests and to conduct 
-thuir ceremonies. Boys are girt with the sacred thread between 
eight and eleven ; girls are married before ol(>vea, and boys between 
sixteen and twenty. The details of their naming, puberty, and death 
-ceremonies do not differ in any important particular from those of 
le Kushasthatis. The dead are oumt and mourned ten days, 
heads of widows are shaved and they are not allowed to maxry. 
a class they are religious, like the Sahasrastkers, being specially 
>fced to the worship of Venkatranuina of Tirnpati. They have 
great faith in soothsaying, witchcraft., and ghosts. Their rcIigiooB 
Teacher in the head of the Soiiirt monastery at IShriugeri in west 
Maieur. But they are nut stiicl foUuwers of their sect and have a 
saning towards Vaishnavism. A family of Gve spends about 14«. 
J. 7) a month. They send their boys to school and are ready to 
te to any new calling which promises well. 

Europeana, numbering 45 of whom 30 wei-o males and 15 
femalee, are found at K^rwdr, Yell^pur, and Sirsi. With the 
exception of three, two BtUel Protestant missionaries and a forest 
contractor who are Germans, they are Ehiglish Government servants. 

Chinese, nnmbering 25 of whom 15 were males and 10 females, 
are foiind at KArwar. They are convicts tmusported by the English 
from China. They are said to have been convicted and punished 
for piracy with murder. Some of them have turned Roman 
Catholics and some are still Buddhists. The Christians have 
married Oca Christian girls and have children by them. Some work 
a^ masons. Bome as Hweopers, some as gardeners, and some do 
wicker work. They are passionate if provoked and are under poUoo 
BurveUiauco as they are auapected of theft and robbery. They are 
good workmen earning Is. to 2«. (8 an«,-Re.l) a day. 

Boai Israels, numbering 25 of whom 14 wore males aud 11 
femaluH. are found in the towns of KdrwAr and Yellftpur. They ara 
Government servants, speaking a corrupt Maiiithi, and not differing 
from the Beni Isrdels or Indiau Jews of Bombay to which class 
they belong. 

Pa'rsis, numbering 1 7 of whom 9 were males and 8 females, are 
found iu Kdrwjir. Three of them are Government servants and the 
rest traders. They come from Bombay and do not differ from the 
Bombay Pirsis. 

Acc(nrding to the 1881 census eight towns had more than 5000 
and two of the eight more than 10,000 people. Excluding these 
eight towns, which together numbered 57,830 or 1370 per cent of 
the population, the 304,010 inhabituuta of Kdnara were distributed 
over 1 102 villages, giTing an average of one village for 354 square 
mileaand of 330'30 people to each village. Of the 1 102 villages 271 
had leas than 100 people, 276 between lOO and 200, 382 between 200 
and 500, lU between 500 and 1000. 47 between 1000 and 2000. 
8 between 2000 and 3000, and between 3000 aud 5000. Besides 
the 1102 villages there were 2490 inhabited and eighty uninhabited 
hamlets. 
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There is no mnTkoiI difference between a K^nareeo haznlet 
KBnnreso village. As tho wholoof the digtriet has not boon ku 
the returns arc nncortain. Some Tillages inclndo eeroral 
widoly apart, and in wauy caeos ibo lauds of different villages 
mixed together, lliis confusion arises from the practico of inclai 
in a single privato or temple estate plul-s of land held by one ow 
in several villaj^es. Kdrwiir before the survey had only thirty- 
villngos, undc-r the survey it has filxly-one. »Similai*ly in K 
the namber of villages baa been rnised from 164 t-o 2ti0. U 
the old system the nnits were sthaU or holdings, vtajras or baml 
of two or more holdings, grdmt or villages of two or more ham 
and mdtfanis or groups of two or more villages. Under the new 
snrvey syHtem the rovenae charge of a tkdnhlwg or Tilla^ 
ant takes the place of tho vtnijnm nr villago gronp. 8f»mp 
villages are iohabited solely by Havigs and their dependents; 
other vilifies have n mixed popnlatioD.' 

Accoitliugto tho 1881 census, of 74,991 the total numbiT 
houses, 68,832 wore occupied and G159 uiioccupiotl. The ^^>l:J i^a 
on average of 1917 honsea to the square mile, and the tiS, 
occupied houses an average of 612 inmates to each house. K 
houses may bo arranged under four classes, fioofics of thu fir 
claas arc two-storied, with verandas luid front yards, tilud 
laterite walla, and wtmden ceilings, containing a hall, two or 
sleeping rooms, a cook-room, a bftth-room, and a cattle-nbed. 
floors of all are smeared with a wash of eowdong and pi»Iis 
strfines. 'I'hi^ bath-room and the catlle-sLcd form a separat*) U 
which generally stands behiuti the mun bnilding. Himses of 
second class are two-sttiried, with mud wallsj lateritc* pillare, thai 
roofs, and floors oowdnnged and polished as in lirst elaaa 
Houses of the third class are smaller thou £rst and necxiudi 
houses. They arc oue-storiod, with mud walls, 1 
thatcherl roofn, iuid wooden ceilings. Houses of the !■ 
email one-Btoried huts or cottages, with mud wattled rood or 
jvtlm leaf walls aud thatched roofs. The walU of houses of tho 
and second classes aro plastered with cement and t-bosa of 
housofl with cowdung mijeed with mud. In the smaller or 
clafis houses tho side verandas are used as cattlc-Hhi.*«ls aud 
rooms. In the palm and spice garden country the bouse 
ilavig owner stande in the middle and the labourers live iu h 
the skirts of the garden. The furniture of most Kunara 
includes straw mats, wooden boxes, bBnofae-s, stools, bnws 
copper hrasa and bell-metal vessels^ and, in the honset; of the n 
silver dining and drinking pUtcs and cnpa. Some Ilindu famili 
who know Knglish,uso taljles, chairs, and other articles of Kuro;^ 
furniture, and some Native Christiana and Eurasians use Engji 
cookery, glassware, and cutlery. 

Except in Haliy&l and Mundgod petty divisions wbirli Itordw 
BclgHum and DliArwAr, there are no villago commi! -o 

The village establishment is more comploto in tho >. 
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lan in tboso hcJow the Sohyddris. A oompleto Tillage conamanity 
mtaina a purohit or fianijly priest, a^Vi'o/it or astrologt-r, an areJiak or 
9mp]o ticrrant, maklesarB or temple cnancil, a pdntftdi ot goWainith, 
hiuligv or carpenter, an achdri or blacksmith, a heUuti or barber, 
nuulival or washerman, a ghimpi or tailor, a kumhdr or potter, and 
chnmgdr or ahoBmaker ; and of village ofEcera the gawla or village 
diiian, thfl n?uinhhog or village acconntant, and the ngratU or 
B mt'saeuger. Besides these the palanashifli or shopkeeper 
found in large trading villages. Not more than twcnty-ftvo per 
SDt of the villages have the fall establisUmeut of ofiicers aud 
>rvauts. Of the Glovcmment officers, as a rule, tlie headman or 
atil is found alone in each village, and tlie accountant or ahdnhlwg 
id the messenger or iitfrani in each magni or village group. 
16 headman in KAnara villugoa is not an hereditary but a Govern- 
ment stipendiary officer chosen fi>r his position and wealth. 
Formerly most headmen belonged to tlie lower orders of husbandmen, 
Nadors, Gondas, HalepAiks, KomfirpAiks, Karivakkals, ShemgAra, 
or Marathfts. Of late in several coses the office haa been given to 
Uavigs, Shenvia, S^raavatA, Habbus, Chitpavans, Ling&yats, Jains, 
and Mulevars. The hi^koTni or village accountant as a rule is a 
l$m)itnaii. The ugmni or messenger is either a Halepaik, KomArpaik, 
Dovli, or Musalman, 

Though be is not so powerful as in districts where the office is 
hereditary, the K&nara village headman takes a leading part in 
village affairs. So great is his importance as the leader of village 
ceremouics and festivals, that few are held unless the headman or 
seme member of his family is present. He is the first to receive the 
betelnut and leaves at social gatherings, and the offerings and flower 
garlands at religious gatherings. Under the Madras Govemraont 
till \SG2, in addition to bis revenue and police duties, the village 
headman was the hea<l of the village council or pancfuitjal which 
decided petty civil disputes. Though he no longer hiia tin's judicial 
power, the headman is still often consulted end appointed mediator 
in disputes between neighbouring villages or between landlord aud 
tenant He also nettles family quarrels net woen husband and wife, 
pon-nt and child, brother and brother. On marriage and other great 
family festivals a whole village is seldom feasted. But a headman 
or rich landholder besides the caste people of hie own and neighbour- 
ing villages often aaks as many as 1000 or even 2000 of his tenants, 
fiL'ld Korvants, and other poor neighbonra. At birth, throad-girding, 
marriage, death, niemonal, and forest feaata or nanbhojan a numln^r 
of guests are generally fed.' As a rnle caate and other neighbours 
are aakcd to marriages, caste people alone to deaths, and only a 
fen friends and relations to birth, memorial, and other feasta. 



Chapter III. 
PopnlatUm. 

CotmnaDitiM. 



* Od forert feut dayi the villiffe people oarr; U>e inu^ of th» rilla^ god in a 
pnJ«nf)iiin to « river Iwuk on Utc Dtirdpf nf the villaf^ (ontt. At the river book the 
poo[ilv wnih the god and their own bodies m the waier uid tnko a meal wbiub ia 

rially prcp&rcd on the epot. After aaDset the prooesaion retonu nith miiBJc ftoil 
'in^ Kirlft wAlkiDg in front. On tiiMV forest fcaat Arvyt the vilU^ is liahbcd at 
iiiKht .trt'l oil thfir way buck from th« foiwt tho prooeHtvn puiBCi tiiixju^b tlio chief 
BijwW of Ibo viUagc. 
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Chapter nL 
FopnI&tioii. 

ContniBiiilies. 



Tho villagers tm a bodv are conaiderod to ttavo the riglit to 
the village gi'aziDg and forest Unds, the village paths and 
the village cattle troughs, ponds, wells, and rivers, and tlif^ ^"^ 
temples. In some lai^e villages the grazing gronnd is d; 
plotSj each plot beiog allotted to a 6xed niiuiber of ^tuu 
no limit is set to the number of cattle which a man maj 
tho village grazing gronnd. Villagers are allowed cither fr 
own or from ueighbouring forests to take free of char^ u 
dead wtHid as thcv want for homo use. All classes of villagei] 
water from tho village cattle troughsi ponds, wells, and rivers, 
that in some cases the right to use the water of the village 
for tillage is confined to the owners of a few fielda, and 
Holayara, Hnaealars, Slbfirs, iTangs, and ChdinbhAra, who 
regarded as impure, are not allowed even tu touch the 
drinking well, and have a well set apart for their nee. 
being forbidden the use of the village well the degraded classc 
not aJlowed to enter the village temple bat they may present offe 
through the temple priest. In carrying out works of comi 
usefulness, such aJ4 building the village temple, digging the villi 
well, or deepening the village pond, the villagers help according 
their meonn and position, rarely bv paying cash, generally 
supplying either material or labour. In the case of works, wl 
are nsofnl only to a particular caste, the caste who benefits 
alone expected to contribute. 

Besides their own land villagers often till land in. one or 
neighbouring villages. New settlprs are not required to pay any 
when they settle, though some secure the favonr of the goddess 
the new village by offering hor presents. Except in large lowl 
villages, where tho moneylender and grain-dealer is often either 
Konk&ni, a Vdai, era Navdiyat Musalmiin, and In upland vi 
where he isa X)hlirwi.r liingiyat, the person who \euds 
money to the poorer villagers is generally a well-to-do local 

The pitrohil or family priest and the^'oisAi or afltrologer are - 
religious guides of the Hindu villagers. The astrologer consut 
the almanac, tells the villagers what days are lucky for birth 
marriage ceremonies and for beginning to sow and to reap. Tho 
ftimily priest conducts tho family ceremonies, births, thread-girding 
marriages, deaths, and memorial feasts. Among high class Hindi 
the family priest is a Brdhman or a Lingdyat, and among the 
classes cither a Ganda, a Budivanta, or a Kolkar. Braidea 
family priest most Hindus have a spiritual Teacher or guru, 
his representative visits his followers from time to time, ad^ 
them, purifies and blesses them, and receives their worship. 
family priest is paid both in grain and in cash, aud the apiriti 
Teacher in cash. The religious leaders among the Mnsalmdns i 
tho khaiib or preacher, the mvUa or priest, and the kdji or jud(. 
The preacher or khaiib^ who is found only in lar^ villages, conduct 
tho Friday prayers or itnnuij, aud generally enjoys some rent-fnM 
laud. The Icdji, who was formerly the judge, or in the koji' 
abiience the iiaih, conducts marriage, and the priest or muJla conduct 
birth, death, sacrifice, and other religious ceremonies. On Lb( 
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lions the hiji and mvlla are paid in cash by tho persona for 
lom the coromonies ftre perfomicd, and in large towns beaidea 
rirato fees they draw a Govemmeut allowance. 
Carpenfcera, blacksmiths, and other village craftsmen are paid either 
; caab or in grain or both in cash and in grain. For ordinaty work 
le village craftjtman is engaged and for building a new house or 
bher more difiiculb work a mora skilful craftsman from a neighbonr- 
town is sent for and paid in caah. 

Of the people of K&uara the trading and educated classes alone 

we tho district in search of employment. Tho traders of Kninta, 

L^rwAr, and Sirai either go or send a^'eiits to Bombay and Hubli. 

few educated Hindus and Christians also find Govenimont 

iploymout outsjide of the district, and some send their sons to be 

lucatod in Bombay, Within the district there is much movement 

trade between the uplauds and the ocaat and of labour between 

coast and the uplanda. IVaders, who attend fairs or weekly 

larket^s^ return to their homes within fonr daya^ and those who go 

the larger markets are absent from a week to a month, Tho 

risk demand for field labour in the upland parts of the district is 

liefly supplied in YellApur from Ooa, KArwfir, Ankola, and Kumta, 

id in Sirsi and Siddipnr from HonAvar and BAindur, KundApar^ 

id Udapi in Soath KAnam. For a month or two during the hot 

saaon tho dcoiaud for labour in road-muking, pond-digging, and 

rctl-Hinkiug also brings considerable numbers of workmeu from 

)hArwAr and Belgaum. Must of the Goa labourers are Chrisfciami. 

ley find work chiefly in Haviga' gardens whore they dig, carry 

lanure, and do other garden work. They rarely bring their families 

rith them and do not settle in the district. They stop for the eight 

lir months (October to May) and return with the setting in of the 

mth-west monsoon. Tho same workmen generally work for the 

'same master year after yejir. During tho rains they work at homo 

either in their own fields or for hire on their ueighbonrs' land. A 

few carjienters and other skilled artisans from Kumta and HonAvar 

find ernpluyment daring the eight fair months in Sirsi, SiddApnr, 

and other apland towns, and return home daring tho rains. The 

local labourers move from place to place, selling fuel and grass, and 

digging and making bricka They are never away from their homes 

more than fifteen days at a time. The YellApnr saw-mills give 

employment to a few handit, bat tho people find the climate so 

unlicalthy that few except Sidis remain there for any time. In 

December, January, and February a few workmen go from villago 

to village tilling Kuggi or dry crop rice land, and return after a 

month or two when tho work is over. Formerly some Kunbia and 

families bulonging to the forest and hill tribes nsed to move about 

the district carrying on the wasteful system of wood-ash tillage in 

different parts of the forest. Since tho area available for wood-aah 

tillage has l>oeu restricted, these wandering hosbaudmeu have settled 

chiefly as labourers. 
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FOREST UULEa 

It is tho desire of the Qov(>mment of BomluLy that in future stipplie«of 
l]I>pr nhnuUl \to cut by the officers of the Forest Department, and collp<:ted 

oonveiiient depots whert? il wtU from tinie to time be sold by public 
IPtiou under the rules that may be in forLt In this way people vd]l be 
>le to procure timber at the sales, but it is nece&aary to nuiko provision 

that the people of the district may have the intTUns of getting \rood, 
indjoos &c. which Uiey may require for their onm wants, aud not for 
irposrs of trade. Tho foUowuig rules regarding permits to cut wood io, 

Govpniment land are therefore publislied : 

I. The people may, in acwirdanoii to ciist«inary usage, cut and collect 
the Government forest of their own villages, when not specially reserved 
'the growth of tiwU-r or other conservanuy purposes, the fottowing sorts 

of fon'st produce : (1) IJamliooa of aorta ; (2) Junglewood for small houses, 
huts, chupperft, cattle-Bheda Jtc. j (3) Dry wood for fuel ; (1) Leaves and 
gmsa for manure <ikc. ; (6) Tliorus aud brushwood and stakes for hedges 
and dams ; (6) Wood for agricultural implements ; and (7) Dead sago and 
oilier palm-trees for water-ooursea Ac. excepting always squared timber 
for houKes of a superior description, phuikii for solid wheels of carts, wood 
for rice-grinding mills or tJio rollers of sugar-unlls, and any other 
descriptions that may from time to time b© prohibited. 

They must not trade witli the wood ifcc. so cut and must not cut or destroy 
any trees of the kind excepted under wclion 5. The h<?a<Iuian, fMif, and 
accountant, kn/knrni, will Ije responsible that this rule is not abused. In 
the cose of Ullages within the Itoundary of which Uierc is no forest, an 
oiljai-tnit tract beyond the boundary will ho set apart for the u^ie of tho 
vitliigers (this they must toko great care of, as they will not get any uioro 
when this is exliausted), who must,, howev^y, before nsorting to it, 
produce before the patil or othor officer in charge of it, a penuit from 
their own \'il!age ofiicer. 

II. Except in such viUagee as the Oollector, acting in concurrence with 
the Conservator of Forests, may exclude from the operation of Una rule, 
owners and cultivators of land arc permitted to clear away alt small brush- 
wood and tliick low jungle within tifty feet of the boundaries of their 
culti\'atcd land, so as to secure their rattle from tho deprodatioiui of wild 
animals, and they may use the brushwood and small wood cnt for their 
own purposes, but thu provision does not extood to any trees of tho nature 
Sipwititxi in Rule V. 

III. Exci'pt as provided for in the shore two sections, no one is to cut 
wood of any description in any Govcrninent land in Kioara without a 
permit in writing from the mdinl^ittlur or ma/i^ilkari of the lUstrict, and any 
one found cutting wood •><'«. without such permit will bo liable to bo 
prosecuted according t« law. 

IV. PersonB requiring permits ahoold apply to the wdmhtddr or 
B 1318-03 
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DISTRICTS. 



1. Teftk. ^. SoodaL 

S. Blackwood. 4. Kbony. 

G. //(Hit, Pt«n>earpiu DiAnopium. 

S. Poon. nrrkoNi, CKluiihyUuiu ulatum. 

7. Matl't, Tvrnita«liii toineotuaA, 

8. ii"hfiiitti VitvX oltiaoitDA. 

9. A'aruiirjfuV, Oageinia dnlbpngiodM. 
to. S/uvani, iiwelina artxnroA. 

Any otli«r wtiicli nwy from tiino to tine 
be biIiIimI. 



mohiUtari of the district, »t*ting the qaantity and the diaeri|Kka 
wood, the purpose for wliidi it ia reK|uir«J, and the nuroberof t««J 
uad dmufiitiug the fees oocordbg to the r*tc« which maj be in ' 
form of permit to cut is annexed. 

V. Pcnnifcs for cutt 

tifws not^l in the niargin > 
he given without the 
lion of tJic Colk-ctor, ;- 
ting these speciftl imtCK -^vi-i i«; 
posml and from time to time; 
found nt-oosisttry, fixct] l»y Uw " 
lector in comtnnnicatimi witfc 
Conservator of Fon-*ta. 

VL Subjoct to the conditions of Rules XXIV. to XX V I i. nud if tlte : 
are lf4« than Hs. 25 (.C2 lOf.), and the momra/c/ur or mnh,UkAri mmi 
olijectiou to the grant, he may give a pcTinit If the feoa are mon? 
Rs. 2!>, he should n.'port the case to the A&si^tunt Collector with his <y^i 
The Assistant Collector may BOnction Uif issue of any |iem»it th" f»« 
which do not exceed Rn. 60 (£6), pro\ided rhat no person shall 
permitted to cot more lliiin 50 khandU (62.") cubic ftjtft) of ' fim* 

within ten ymm witliout the special peruiissiou of tli*^ 
Collector shall not sanction the issue of any fic-miit in excesit rit lu'i.' U!,inii 
(1250 cubic fvct) without a previous reference to the Revrnuc CninTni^^ii 
through the Coiisen'ator of Forests. For vwry grant of 
JtAu?u/i>, it aluUI be competent for tlif Cou&en'ator. in conui 
the Colleotor, to exact special rates not exoeeding twice the ordinarj 
in force. 

VU. A re^ster shall bo kept of all applications in eftvh riUaxe, and ; 
permit sIulU be granted till the register tliaU liavn been exaioii. ' 
shall appear that Kpplicaut has had no grant within a reiuiuir 
and that he is hond^de m wont of timlHtr for the piirpo«e indicutcd. 

VIII. Fenuits should be granted as soon as possible after th<- tl.%i' 
appliiMtion, and should be issued for as short a period as t& 0:111- 

the facilities of cutting the tiinlter. The permite should specify ... ~ 
ber of trees to be cut and the village phiriio or forest in which the wrwdj 
to be cut, and due intimation should be given to the pAUl and h%ll 
the exact trc«s to be cut will be pointed out to the applicant by the 
subordinate.^ dt'putwl for that purpose: 

IX. Permission will not be given except in emergent coxes to out timt 
from the .lUt of May to the 31st of October. 

X. No person should continue to cut after the expiry of the 
mentioned in his permit, but he should, if necessary, <^pply f*^!" <ui **xt 
of timo, 

XI. The person to whom a permit is granted should report to th^ 
or to the tntimlaUdr or ntii/i'ilkari aa soon as he haa cut the 
trees specified in tlie peruiit and the wood is renrly for ntoasui- 
no wood should l>e taken away from the forest till it has been 
and stomped with the permit mark (8). 

XII. The wood will he measured after being squared, except In 
case of bamboos, firewood, and poles, and in measuring it, all logpj 
^ kkandi (3^ cubic feet) and upwards, and all brandu-s ca)>able of prmi 
ing logs of timt size will be estimated. If the total quaiuity is leas tl 
that entered m the penuit, another trw or trees will lie pointed out, or ' 
difference of the fees will be returned to the grantee. If ihr tree potai 
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to the Applicant yield a greator quaulity of timber than that permittod, 
excess will be chargcu. This measurpinfnt or st«iiipm)< of tUt) linibcr 
ou ptrriiiil, will be douQ hy a. tit and rtsponsililu 6ul>ordinat« of tho 
DuparUnoutt 

^Xlll. When tkuy person has received a permit under Rule IV. humu&t 

uso the timbur fur any other purpose llian tliat assigned in the applica- 

L for permit, and if he i^ found su using it, it will bo liabto to coniisca- 

in, and after enquiry sucli ca5« should i>e reported to the Collector, who 

if he considers it neci'jumrj", pa*M ordeni for confiscating the wood and 

probibitiiji; Umt person froui ev^r receiving a permit under these rules. 

XXV. The whole or part of the fees will bo rcmittod in the following 

\«t, — Works of public utility : (1) village cftauti* or ofEces ; (2) village 

lools ; (3) (l/uirfHKA«;/*M or rest-houses ; (4) covers, fcDocs Ac. of public 
wells ; (0) bridges uvi>r uiliU and water-courses ; (6) works of bond fide 
public utility when paid for by private contributioa or out of local funds 
not jMirticnlarified above, 

2ji''. — Uepairs of village churchtw, temples, tnnfA* or monasteries, 
mosques, and grants for religious edifices not the pro[>crty of individuals 
but public as regards whole sections of the community. 

3ri/.— Reconstruction of houses injurrd op di'Stroywl by lire, Rood, or 
siuiihvr calamity, if the houses ho injured or destroyed lielong to peraons 
paying revenue to Government or their tenanta, or to lowly puid Govem- 
munt servants. Conatraction of houftfs whirh Oovi^muient servants may 
be obliged to erect in consequence of their being stationeil at newly 
established revenue and police stations where there is not suihcient house 
accnm niochitiou. 

Uh. — In casea of dislrera or poverty not coming under the above heads, 
the Conservator is authoriwd to remit tho pormit fee to the amount of 
lis. IS(£1 10».). 

XV. Thft A,ssiHtant Collector or Deputy or Assistant Comw^n-ator of 
Forests will have authority to remit the fees up to Ra. 15 in any one case. 
All cases in wliieb a larger sum is to bo remitted should l>o reported for tlio 
orders of the Collector, or, if necessary, of tho Uovenue Commissioner or 
Government. 

XVI. The nunilier and date of tho order for remission should be noted 
on the l>ack of eat^h free penult and the full value of the fees should bo 
crodit4>d to the forest revenue, corresponding debit being made ol the sum 
remitted. 

XVIL The owners or occupants of lands which have not paid revenue 
to Govomment from a tlate anterior to Ist January 1844 may purchase tho 
right of ownership in the timber growing in their fields on application to 
the C-ollector, who, in concert with the Vorest Officer, will fix its value. 

XVIII. All timber passing in or through the district of Kinara 
without a i>aR5 or rafuuViri from some ufEccr authorised to give passes will 
be liable to detention for enquiry. 

XIX. Tho a\AmXaXdar$ or mahalkarU or any subordinate forest officer 
having special sanction will give puses or rak&ddri for all timber carts on 
application and after enquiry. 

XX. A\Tn'n timlicr 4c. is to be exports! beyond the inUnd frontiem 
of the district above tim (ihAt« the mxinilatdtir or vxahdlkari or any 
subordinate forest officer having special sanccion will give a pass on grtcn 
pa^er which must be cxchaugnl at Iho appointed frontier ttm for a similar 
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paia on whiic paper, FlUMs on white paper will oot bo effective fcf 
ing tanibor at an; of tbo Biations in Kiiuuit, l^ut are onJy d dm id 
diatrtota. Forms of these jApon arc annexed (B mad C). 

XX T, AU wood dec. bodg^it st public soles (Bevenas, 
Ctvit, or Forest) is entitled to a pass for exports 

XX 1 1. PasMs for export may ilao be issxlect for wood Jkr. crantarfj 
scignioragH and converted to iho OH for which it was orifr 
when it i» desired to pxport H, providM that such wo«>.i 
outsident should Ix* charged on export an arlditionsJ fee of Hfty per coll 
the selgtuorogt! paid or remith.'d at the tlnK' of cutting. 

XXIIL This additional fee may bn reduced or reniitttod by llicOoli 
or Ills AssiRtantJD or Deputies in oises of wood so exporter) whi'u it ti i 
for cluu-itablti purposes or where the gnntee movus inn abode to 

diiiinct. 

XXIV. Permits to cot wood in the Oovpmment ttjrmia wiD twl 
grai)t'<-d to any pt^i-Kons who arB able ^Hthont difficulty toanppty the 
with U>e Liuibur or other articles they ret|uin< from the timber dep'"' 

XXV. In tho went of any viltoj^er to whoDi by usa^ h ] 
cut in the Uoveniiiieiit forpsts would have \tf*m f^ranuid b- 
pfrroit on account of thi^ proximity of a timber drp«St, snch j . 
the Collector's diiicrttion, W rxcusfvi from the necej.sity of purt-hosii 
tinilier by pablio auction, and it may tx> issui^l to him from llu* dep6t 
payment of a iirioe c&bolated U> cover the cost of cutting and 
(including supurtntendence) and the seigniont^ fees of tho district 
from time to time be fixed, these fucs, but not the cost, being remitted ST 
cas«6 coming under Rule XIV. 

XXVI- Permits to cat wood in tho Oovemment forosta will not b*! 
given to cultivators who have nuiny suilnlite trees other than fmit 
(whicli are excepted) stondiug in their own L-sUiteii. 

XX VH. Whejievor it is discoveri'd that large and vnlnaWf* trfrs liA»| 
been cut down without perraiasion in the Government forests a^joiningn 
village or town and there is a clear and reasonable presumption that 
trees mujt have been cut with the cognixance of such villim^'rs or 
people, aud th**y fuil when eallotl upon to supply any inf'irmnlion 
may lead to the apprehension of tho actual depredators, thfn section 
Regulation XIL of 1827, whicli ia printed Ixilow, will be put in force; 

' WHieii roblwary has been conunittod within the Ixiuudary of a vill 
tlie perpctrutflra of a robbery have been satisfactorily tm<»d therpio, 
noj5]it.t or comiivanco Im* charged against tho inhabitants or iljppoliir" 
PHtAbli.ihments with regard to prevonlion, detection, or apprebemuon, iij 
sliall be competent to the Magistrate to investigate the matter am a erimind I 
offeuce, and if the fact be T(ell substantiated, to exact a 6ne not exoeedJiVj 
the value of the proj*rty lost, tho whole or part of which uiuy be awanW 
in compensation to the owner, according as the dt^^ree of oantion udi 
activity which he evinced on the occasion may deserve.' 

W. PEYTON, M^or, 
Cousorrator of Forests, South«ir& iMvigiaik ' 
A. R. lUCDONALD, 
Collector of Kinara^ 
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Bomhafj Cattle, 18ih October 2870. 

No. 55S7. — In exercise of tlie power confom-d by Section 75 of the 
iifxn Fort^t Act, Ir^Tl*. Uto (lovemor in Council is pleued to make the 
lowing subsidiary mice : 

1. Otu»-}uI£ o£ tUo proceeds of fines and oonfiAcations under the Act 
bo paid by way of rewai'd to tho offiuers and iufunouni throujfli w)io(io 

Birumviilality tlio couviutiou was obtained, or the property liable to 
Iscation was discovered ; provided that the Magistrate who tries any 
under the Act may, if he thinks fit, direct that a larger amount than 

ttslmlf kIiuU \*o »o paid. 

When mure ppfsoiui than one are entitled to the reward undi^r this rule 
; Conservator o( Forests shall dot«nnino tl»e proportions ixx which it shall 
divided amongst thcni, 

2. No person who holds land on which trees are growing which aro 
io proiwrty of Government shall cut, lop, or in any way injure any such 

*, or knowingly and wilfully pennit any other person to cut, lop, or in 
ly way injure the same without having first obtained tho permission of 
«i Collector, or, in tlie case of tho teak, blackwood, or sandalwood irvm, 

the Conscn'utor of Forests. 

By order of His Excelioncy the Honourable the Go^Tmor in Council, 

J. R. PRILE, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Govemmeot. 
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Bomhay Cattie, SSOtft October 2S79. 

Na BAR? A. — In oxerciso of the power conferred by section 51 of the 
idian Forest Act, 1878, the Governor in Council is pleased to make the 
lowing rules concerning the collection of drift and Rtmndfld timber : 

1. Any person may oolh-vt tiinlMT of any of the descriptions set forth 
st^ction 45 of the Act, and. pending tht? bringing of the same to the 

proper depAt for the rtveijtion of drift timber, may keep tho some in his 
own custody, but he shall report his having douu so within twenty-four 
hour^ to tho nearest forest officer. 

2. Any penwn may register in the office of the Oonserrator of Forests 
one or mora boats for use in salving and collecting timber, on payment of 
a ^H^ of one rupee for each boat. 

8uch registration shall hold good for the period of one year only, but 
may be repeated from year to year. 

3. Every person, whether a forest officer or not, who collects any miofa 
tunl»cr shall be entitled to rcoeivo a recompense equal to fiftfien per cent 
of the estimated value of the timber. Such estimate shall Ixj made by any 
forest officer not lower in rank than an Assistant Conservator of Forgets, 
whom tho Conservator specially authnnzw in this behalf, and the 
recomppn.ie Bhall Iw paid at once by Oovprnment : 

Provided that when tlie timl>er has been recovered by moans of a boat 
registered for use in saKing and collecting tiiiil«-r, the person who collected 
it sliall be entitlwd to receive a rt'compeiuw equal to twenty-tivc per cent of 
its estimated value, oitd tliat in special coses the Conservator may increiwe 
the amount of the recompense lo a sum not exceeding fifty per cent of the 
value of the timVr collftct**!. 

4. If the timber collected shall be proved to bo the property of any 
person other than Go%'crunient, such person shall be liable to pay to 
'Jovornmont under aoction 50 of the Act tho foUowing amounts ('i^) '• 

(I) on account of salWng and collecting, the actual amount of rccouipcnae 
paid to the person who coUouted it ; 
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(2) on account of moving, the actual cost incurred in tuorinf It to 
depdt for tlic r(>it[>iioji of drift tinibw ; 

{3) on account of storing, ftucli f(>es og sliall from ttmo to tiactirj 
liy the Con5(>n-atur o! Farasta, with thr pro%-ioiu Banctioa 
Oovonnoent, for the storing of liinbt^r at siicb c]i>p4t. 

5. No (KU-son other than a forest officer authorized iit this betuSifj 
the Conser^'ator of f orpstn shnil luark any tintbor, or have in hix 
any hammer for marking any timhcr to which these rules re/er 

6. JU\y person who breukn Rtib I or Kuli^ A eliall Xjv puniKhMl «1| 
iuiprigonnient for a temi which may extend to aix months, f>r Sua vl ' 
may cxwmd to five hundred rupees, or both. 

By order of ilia Exctfileuey the Uonounthle tlto Governor in Cooaal 

.1. H. Vr.tun. 
Acting Chief isecrptory to Goi 



Sombny CastJr, 9th Augu$( 1880. 

No. 4133.— 'Under the provininns of aection 41 of t}\<* fn'ffan fbf^lil 
Act Na Vn. of 1878, His Exc-elleticy the Right Houour 
in Council in pli'flfi«'d, with thn pnwioufl Kamaiun of t. 
IndiA, to make the following rules for reflating the transit of timber nij 
other forest pro<Iuou : 

1. All wordg uaod in Lhesf« nilM and defined in Act V7T. of U 
(Tlie Indian Fon^t Act) iihall he deemed to have the meaning re 
attributed to tlicni by the nuid Act 

2. No tinilier or other forest produce shall be moved into or fromi 
of the districts in the Presidency of Bombay nientione^I in Appttn^ 
exce]>t by the routes therein respectively specified. 

3. No Umber or other forest produce aluill be moved within any i 
of the Bombay Presidency, except within tlie liniiU of a reserved 
(whether a village forest or not) or of a protected forest, 

and, except us is hereiuaftur otherwiito provided, no timber or i 
forest pnxluce shall be niovi-d from or into any sufh district, 
witltotit a pans from a Conservator of Fon-sts, or froiu 
empowered by a Conservator of Furesta, or from some | 
authorized und<T Rule 13 to issue such pass, nor gtherviao thani 
accordance with tlie oonditionx of finch pass : 

Provided that nothing in this rule Rholl l>e deemed 

(a) to apply to timber or forest produce which is the proper^ 

Government, or 

(6) to apply to timber or other forfist produoe, the property -♦" ""- 
person, or tlio joint property of two or more persons, ^ 
conveyed in quantities not exceeding ouo head-load oocc in t» ri:)> 
four bout's, or 
(c) to require a pass for the removal of any timber or ■ ■ ' 
produce witlun tlie Liutits of the viUago in wliich it wtt- 
Every pass issued under the last rule shall specify 

(1) the name of the person to whom such pass is granted ; 

(2) tho quantity and description of timber or other forvist 
covi'red by it j 

(3) the places from and to which such tiniWr or other foreat i 
is to be conveyed, and tho route by which it is to be convey, j 

^4) the pt'riod for wbtv^h such pass is to be in force ; 

(5) the officer to whom it is to be retumwl on the expirj of 

period, or on tho arrival of tiie timl>er or other for^^t produce . 

destiuatiou, whichever event happens the first. 



4. 




In tlie case of timber or other forest prodacc vhicli it ii wished to 
>rt otherwise than hy sea from any jilacT beyond the frontier of British 
ludia, no pass ahoU be issues] under Kult' 3 unless upon productiuu uf a 
'Fon^ign Pawi' rovering such timber or other forest prwluf^e, nor, if such 
timber be of large scantling, unless it btairs a Fon-ign- Property mark. 

0. Kvury bucIi Forei|u;ii Pusa must b« in a form and rvtTy such FuRiign- 
Property- mark must lie of a description wbich has Ix^n registered in the 
office of the Cunservator of Forests of tJie Division into whieb it is sought 
to inipiirt sii«h timU-r, or for«*t i)roduce, and such Foreign Pass must liear 
t\ui signature of some officer or other person whose name has been duly 
registered in tlio said olHec as an ofliver or pcrsou duly authorized to sign 
feQoh poKseji. 
i_7. Any timlter or other forest produce which it ia wished to import 
?rwise than by sea from any place boyond tlie frontier of Itritiah India 
ly be conveyed within such frontier by any of the routes named in 
Appendix A as far as tlie tirst dcp<^ton Huch route established under Rule 15, 
without a |,inss under Rule 3, if it is eovere<l by a Foreign Piiss in proper 
fonn and duly signefl and if in the cane of timber of larg4> scantHng, it is 
marked with a registered Foreign-Properiy-mark, but not otherwise. 

No sueb timber or forest produce shall bo stacked, or deposited in aiiy 
j plaoH between tlio fmntif^ and nuch depflt, or bo moved beyond auch dcpAt 
I vithont a pasa issued under the said rule. 

8, If the CkinsLTvutor of Forest^ of the Division shall so direct, no 
' Hnd>f;r of Ifti^ft sciantling, whirb has bt«(?n imported as aforesaid V>y any 
particular route, shall \te moved lieyond such first dep6t without tirst 
having a Govcnimeut tnuDiit mark of such doscripttou an the said Conser- 
vator Kh*all prescrilw stamped upon it 
I 9. In mspect of erery pass issued under Rule 3 thpre ahall ha payable 
I auch fee, if any, as tlie Con»ervator of Forests sluOl, from time to time, 
I preacribe witli the previous sanction of Government, for t^ach disti-ict, and 
I no auch pass shall be issued until the fee so prescribed has been paid. 

10. No person who Wtongs to a community to whicli a \*illage forest 
ia assigned and no iiJiabitant of a town or village in the vicinity of a 

nitftcted forest, who is pt-rmitted to take timbtT or other forest produce 
rn audi forest for his own use, sliall be entitled to rec«:ive a paas under 
Rtile 3 for the removal of timber or forest produce from auch forest to any 
place ticyond tlie Lunits of the town or village iu which such person 
n^sides : 

Providefl that in the district of Kinara a pass may be issued for 
moving from tlie said distrif.'t any timber which has l»et'n given, on pay- 
ment of the fees to bo hereafter prescribed, for a specific purpose, and has 
been used by the grantee for that purpose) 

but only on payment of an additional fee of fifty per cent on the amount 
' of the fee originally paid, if such timber is toeing moved by any person 
' other than tlie original grantee, 

unless the Collector, or tho Conservator of Foreata, or any of their 
Assistants or Deputies to whom an application may be made in this tH'half, 
shall I>e sati&ded that such timber is being moved for charitable purpose 
and shall be uf opinioa that such additional fee should be reduceil or 
remitted, 

in which case a pass may be granted either without additional fee or on 
payment of a rvduoed foe, as Uic Collector or otlier ofiioer tiforesaid sliall 
determine. 

11. In every other case the owner oC timber or other forest produce 
shall be entitled to receive a pass for the same under Rule 3 for any of the 
puriKMies for which such passes may b© gnmtw* 
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13. In the district of Kinara pauci tmdur Rule 3 for Ute monng 
tiiu)>pr or othf-T forest produce bctyond the ial&uU fruulicr of tha ; 
dUtrict will >>e isnnod in duplicate, ona wlutfi and one grcwD* and 
of exit M-ill Ike recorded upon each of such duplicate pasBCS hf tital 
offici-r at the appointed watoh -houw- on the frontier, otid Oxv 
diall ha sunvndered by the holder thereof to sui'ii offit.'er, who a^Ul 
it without delay to the office from m hich it was issued. 

13. The Consen'ator of Foretts amy, if he tUiuJu fit, at anj timv, 
an order in x*Titing, 

(a) authorizti any person who Is an owner of tiinber or oLher 
producv, or the agent of any such owner, to i«Bue pasus under RoUtj 
in respect of any tinil>or or other forest produce which bekmgs 
uuoh person or to tho person for whom such person is agent, %xA 
(It) cancel iiach authorization. 
When the Canscrvutor of Forcist« authorises any person ondnr otaiwe (a) j 
this ruto he Khali fumi^ih such ppreon froin time to timo witli ■.uthentit 
hooks of liUnk printtni forms of psfiana iiith Uiu particulars miuirud 
cUuses (4) (5) and (0) of Rule 4 aln-vuly filled in, oud uo altfvatHia 
be made hy such |iorson in any of the said particulars, or if xuado, 
have any validity. 

The said person slmll pay for each such book such stim na 
tiinc to time 1)C determined by the Con8er\'&tor of Fonsts, and in the ew 
of an onler lieing passed Ity the Conserx-ator of Fort<sta under chuue 
this rulo, shall at onc« return to the said Conservator every unt 
and every uuuised portion of any such book then remaining li 
poasenion, and shall be entitled to receive lutck the amoont paid by 
in respect of such unused book or portion of a tiook. 

No pass issued by any sucli person aft^^r the issue of an order 
clause (b) of Uiis rule and no pa&s issued by him which is not on i 
supplied to him as aforesaid, shall have any validity. 

14. Timber or other forest produco in transit may be stopped 
examined at any place by any forettt or police officer H such offioer 
have reasotuble ground for suspecting tliat any money which is paj 
to (Government in respect then^uf lius not been paid, or that any 
ofitmce has been or is being committed in rcsptxt tJien^f. 

The person in charge of any such timWr or other forest produco 
funiish to any sudi olfieer all tho infonnation which he is uble 
such timlM?T or other forest produce, and if he is remo\'ing thei same 
a pass shall produoe such pass, on demand, for the inspection of snoh 
ami shall not in any way prevent or resist the stoppage or oj 
the said timber or other forest produce by snch oi^cer : 

Provided always that no such officer shall reiationsly or nni 
delay the transit of any tirahex or otlier fore&t produce which ia Ui 
in transit, nor rexatiously or onneooeiarily unload any such timtier or i 
forf-st produce or cause tho same to 1>e unloaded fcff the pi 
exam illation. 

1 5. The Conservator of Forests may establish at such con%-imic<nt pt 
as he shall think lit on the routes by which timber or other fan^t pruda< 
may lawfully Iw conveyed, depots to which such timber or othur [otmIi 
ahall 1)0 tak)>n for all or oity of tlie folluwing purposes (riz.) : 

for examination previous to the grant of a pius In ruspeet therciof 

Rule 3 or under Rule 13^ or 
for determining tlie amouut of money, if any, payablu on 

thereof to Government, and for the payment of such nionoy, or 
in order that any mark required t>y law or by these rules Co be uBbit 

thereto, may be so athxed. 
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16. A forest officer appointed by or nudcr the ordoni of the 
servfttor shall hnvi* charge of flaeh such depot, and no tiinl>er or other 

ppoduoe shall be brought into, stormj at, or removed from a d«pdt 
)ut the pciimssiou of such officer, and for storing timber or other 
forest prodace in such cW[>6t, and allowing ]adcn cartA. or loads or catllu to 
Stand or be deposited therein, such fees nhHll be payable as the Conservator 
of ForestA, with the previous sanction of Government, shall from time to 
time notify. 

17. Tbr Conservator of Forests shall from time to time make known 
by notitiration publislu-d in th« Honthatf (ivi-i^mmfut GaaettA, and locally in 
such manner as he dL^t^ms (it, the name and situation of every dcpOt in hia 
division. 

18. The person in charge of any vessel which carries timber or other 
fcrest produce on a river on the banks of which one or more of nuch depOta 
are situated. bliuU oall and stop his ve«svl at each such depOt which he haa 
1,^ p«86, in order that the timber or other forest produce may be examined^ 
Iff necessary, under the provisions of Rule 14, and the person in charge of 
such vessel Hhall not proceed wit}i such vessel past any such dep6t wiwout 
the permission of the, forest officer in charge of such depOt 

19. No person shall close up or obstruct the channel or any portion of 
the luuik of any river lawfully used for the transit of timber or other forest 
|)roduce, or throw grout, brushwood, branches, or leaves into any such river, 
or do any other act which may cause such river to )<e closed or nlxitnicted. 

20. Any forest ulHcer not lower in rank than a Sub-Assiatant 
Conservator of Forests may take such measures ao he shall at any tune 
deem to l>e eniorgently necessary for the prevention or removal of any 
obstruction of the channel, or of any part of a bonk of a river lawfully 
used for the transit of tinil^er or other forest produce, but any such case 
which i8 not emergent shill l»e reported to the Collector, who may by 
written notice require the person whose act or negUgono* has causa^d or is 
likely to cause the obstruction, to remove or take steps for preventing the 
some within a peritKl to be named in such notice, and if such person faili 
to comply with such notice may himself cause such measures to be taken 
aa he snail deem necessary. 

The reaaonable costs incurred by a forest officer * or by the Collector 
under this rule shall be payable to Government by the pereon whoso act or 
negligence necessitaU'd the same. 

21. No person shall establish a saw-pit or convert, cut, bum, conceal 
or mark timber within one mile of the limits of any ntserved forest 
(whether a village forest or not) or of any protected forest, without tho 
prtviouH written permission of a forest officer not lower in rank than a 
dub-Assistant Conservator. 

22. No timber of large srantling which does not belong to Government 
shall be moved from any district of the Presidency of Bombay, unless 
there is alhxed thereto a distinguishable Frivate-Pniiierly-mark of the 
owner of such tirolter of a description which has bemi registered in tho 
office of the Conservator of the Division, nor (if the said Conservator 
Khali so direct) unless there has been mode tliureupon a Government 
transit mark of such description as shall from time to time be prescribed 
iu this behalf by the said Consd^vator. 

23. The Conservator of Forests shall upon receipt of an application for 
registration of any form, mark, or name for the purposes of Rule 6 or 
Rule 2'J, in>]uiro into the authenticity of the same, and if he sees no 
objection shall, on payment by the applicant of such fee aa shall from 
time to time bo pre«cribed by Govonuuent, roister luch fonot mark, or 
name in his office. 

Bl2I&-5i 
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Everj such reg^trallou alull be faelil t^ood for n period of one jmn 

2-1. No person utlicr tlt&ti a fon«t uiliccr wbosc duty it u to nnri 
nifu'k, ftltall USA unjr property mark for timber which is ideociad 
neArly reseml'les nn^ Govcrumtul transit mark or any iitarfc with 
timber belongiug to Uovemmput is marked ; 

and no pt^rson iihaU, while any timber i& in tnuisit under a paH i 
ouder Kuli^ 15, alter or efface any mark on tlic same. 

2''i. Any pt^rsun who breaks any of tlifi forpgoin^ liuJea 2 lo 24, 
mclu&ive, shall be puulshvd with iiupriaonmi'dt for a Utmt whixli 
extend to blx months, or Udo which way extend to five Jiuudrcd rafee^l 

both. 

APPENDIX A- («M Rile 2). 

Routes by which alone tiuitxT aad other forost prodnoe may be 
into or From tho K^ara district : 

1. TinAi OhAt Road. 2. H^iU Eoad. 

3. Mouth of tho Kdlinadi rivor, Sad^shivgadf Kodibitg, and 

Bandars. 

4. K&rwir Bandar. 5. BeUkeri Bandar. 6. AokoU 

7. Mouth of the OoogAvoU river, Maiygttni, GangAral^ 

O and) Ala. 

8. Mouth of the Tadri river, Tadri, AghnAshini, Mirjin, Hi 

Dcvgi, Manki, and Upinpattau Baudan. 

9. Hordtshvar llandar. 

10. Mouth of the Venktipur river (Shir&U and Veukt&par 

11. Bhatkal river (Btmtkal Bandar.) 

13. GcrsappaGbitKoad toTilguppa(G«r»ppaand Hon&i^U'^ 

13. Siddapur Road to Sorab n'A Vardha. 

14. Sirsi to Sorab vid Banav-iBi. 

15. Bind to Sammosgi ct'd Daaankop. 
IG. Sirsi to llangal and Bank&pur vid PiU. 

17. Katur Lo Murgnddi. 

18. Muudgod to ^uk&pur t<ta8auvaltL 

19. Mundgod to Tanu viA Yargatti. 
aO. Y*?Uipur to Uubli via Kirvatti. 

21. HaJiy&l to DhdrwiLr viH M&vinknp. 

22. Haliyil to Belganm-Madanh&lli. 

23. AnKbi Gluit Hoad vid 8upa and Shitovdo to Bclgaam. 
S4. Supa vid Jagalpct, Amod, and Hfrnarge to KbduApur. 

By order of Hta Ex««Ueaey Um> Right Bonoantbl* the GuTemor in Co«h 

J. NcoiKTr 
Acting Secretary to Ot. 



TREES AND SHBCBS.' 

tvrm. The foUoi^-iofi: list coutoins most of the trees and shrubs nr-' 
a)yo\G at pp. 60- 79 ; also many of the more oommoo hert*e U 
Sahyddris of North Kdnara : 

Ranuneulacca. — Naravelia zftylanica, D.O. A cUmhJng shrab coonun 
above the Saliyddris. Flowers in October. 

Anoiiaoeee. — Uvaria narum, Wall. A woody climber found bulow thf 
Bahy^dria at Katgal. Flowers in November. 



* CvaUilmtod by Ur, W. A. TsUwt, AssisUat Cooswator ot rmmli 
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OoulotholamuB cardtopetAlus. )lf. & T. — A (mmll tree, common In some 

the evergreen foresti of the Kumta BQb-di\-ision. Flowers in Fohruary. 

Ajiona sqaatnosE, L. — Tbo Ciutard -apple A siuall txee naturaiiaed in 
of the YvUiipur forests. 

Aiionn n>t.iciilatA, L. — Butlock's-heart. Oaltivated in DhArvr£r nod 

}l>alily in Norib Kiinara. 

Unonii discolor, Vohl. — A cluubiDg shrub with sweet smoUing flowera. 
ind in KArw4r. Flowere in August. 

Socco p4^Ulum tomentosara, lif. Hoom. — A Urge tree vith ToJualile 
Flowers in March and April. 

Oapparidcct. — Cappurls wylaniea, L. ; 0. Hoyncftna, Wall; 0, Moomi, 

Tgt. ; C. ecpiario, L. ; 0. Ilorrido, L. ; 0. wnera, Dalz. — Shrubs and 

tbers found in Xnrth Kiinani and flowering in thu cold and hot seoaona. 

Violncfic. — louidium suirrutit-osum, Ging. A vorittUe perennial found 

ir Kutiita. Flowers at ditterent times. 

Sfeinfpi'nnaceft. — Ooccolus nincrocarpus, W. A* A. — A lat^ climbor, 

intiiou in the Supa forcste. flowers in the cold season. 

0. villosus, D.Q.— A spedoB common about KirwJlr. Flowen in the 
>t Bnuon. 

Cyi;Iwi peltatA, Ilf.— A very common species near YelUpur. 

Btephania liemandi folia, Walp. — Oomniou about Vellapur. Flowers in 
je cold season. 

litxittfCB. — Phicourtia Raniontchi, L. HeriC^ A small armed tree oonunon 
Yt-llfipur. Flowers in the hot BWison, 

Scotopia crenatOtOlos.— A small armed tree found near Kinr&r. Flowers 

thu hot season. 

ISUoepore<e. — Bttoeporum daaycanlon, MiqaeL A small tree common 
long the tiahyMris. Flowei-s in the cold season. 

Poly^dlvDB. — PoUj^ala cluutmsca, L., and Polygala elongata, KJein, ar© 

}th found in North Kiinara, and flower during the rains. 

Caryophyllefe. — StcUaria media, L A common weed. Flowers 
tliroiighout tlie year. 

}Iypericinefo. — Hypericum japonicum. Thumb. A common herb in rice 
fields near YellApur. Flowers in March, 

Gult\fertK. — Oarcinia Oambogia, Dear. An cvoiifrecn tree yielding an 
insoluble gamboge. Tho grooved Emit of this species is characterisdc. 
This treo fluncrs in the cold iioason. 

Oaroinia ovaltfolius, Ilf. — A targe tree common in parts of the Ankola 
8ub.divi8ton. Flowers in the cold season. 

DipirrtKarjK'r. — AncistHx^laJusHi-ynnanasWall- A climbing shrub, with 
woody tendrils, found in the Ankol.i BuMivision. Flowers in the cold season. 

Shorea Talura, Roxb. — A large tree said to yield a kind of lar, found in 
the Sirsi sub-tlivision. Flowers in the cold season. 

MaJ^-Acete. — Sida liuroilts, W'illd. A trailing herb; common above the 
Sahyidrts. Flowers during tlie rainy season. 

Sida mysorcnsis, W. k A. — An ander-shrub. Flowers at the end of the 
rainy season. Common about Yetlilpur. 

Sida carplnifoUa, L. — A shrub. Flowers at various times. Gouunon 
about YetUpur. 

Sida rhoimbifolia, Lbn. — A wiry shmb, oommon about YelUpur. 
Flowers in August. 

Abatilon polyandrum, Schlcct. — A largo herb, found on tho Arboil 
Ghiit. Flowers in the cold season. 

Abutilon indicura, G. Don. — Herb. Flowers in NoveroW. Pila. 

tTrena lotiata. Ltmi. — An under-slirub. Oommon in most open places of 
North Kinara. Flowers in the cold season. 
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Hreiu Biniiata, Linn. — tJnder'ilirab, csommon thronglKrat Kl 
Flovem in tim cold MASOD, 

BL-caschistia trilolnitiL, Wgt— A shrab cominon in porta of tbe Sm 
bqImIi vision of Noi'tli Kitiara, Flowers during the nuna. dutdjr 
Uiegi^nnii Hibiscus. 

Hil>i8casTrioQum, L ; H. hirtus, U; H. SoUndra, L'Her. ; H. 
L. ; H. cannnbinus, L. ; H. SulKlaripi>a, U ; luid H. tetrapjDiai^ 
All thMc species are to be found in diffmvnt localitiea throoj||)iout 
Kanara. H. cumabinua and H. S&bdarippa are introdoced o«)( 
specif^ 

Tbespoeia lampae, Dais. — A oommOD shmh found tbroughoirt 
K&nara. I)oc8 not bocomo orboroaoent. Flowen in the coUl stumto. 

htemtfiacm:. — Fterosporuiain acifrifoUutii. A large Iree with vii^J 
beautiful flowers found on the Df^\-in)ani Cih^tand in parts of the 
8ul»-tii vision. FInweni in November and December. 

Fti^TosiK-ruium Ueyneonum, Wall — A lai;ge tree found near tlie hLti 
Gensappa. Flowent in tlit; hot season. 

M(>iocb)a corc-horifulia, Linn. — An erect ahmb otnamoD about Y< 
Flowers in September. 

WalUieria indica, L. — A penmuid Bbnib, common along die 
Flowers throu^baut tbe year. 

Tiiiacffe. — Urewia microooa, L. A common shrab. Flov»rs darta^l 
rauiy season. 

U. piloso, Lain. — A Bmall tree common in most parts of North Kiavn] 
Flowers in the hot weather. 

O. lF%'i{^ta, Vahl, — Arl>c>rescent, ofton slirubby. Flowers in Oti 

Grewia columiiaris, Sui. — A slirub found in Nortii Kinura nL-ar iJicl 
of Gersappa. Flowers in the rainy season. 

G. uinlx'Ilif«rtt, Redd. — A scaudcut shrub found on the Arbuil Ghllii] 
the fidli! of Jo>{ and el»ewbeir. This is one of tb>< doubtful bpwiee of i 
Flora of british India of Hooker. Flowers in the L-old and hot season. 

Tnunifetia pilosa, Roth., ftowrm in BeptemWr ; T. rbom1>oidea, Jm^J 
flowers in Octobvr ; and T. Annua, L., flowers in the hot season. 

Corvhorus vapsularis, L. — Found on road-sidts sjianngly tlin^ugbod' 
Nort]i K&uara. Flowers in the rainy season, aud yields Uih jute d] 
commereo. 

Corchorua olttorius, L. — A small herb which yieldB a kind of jnta 
Ahundantly W'ild about Yellnpur. Flowers at the end of tlie rainy Mataa) 

O. urticifoliu.i, \V. and A. — Hither tins or a closely allie<l spedcs '** 
couiiuon ncur BeUkt-ri in Nortli KAnam and Qowers io August. 

Corrhoinis fosoicularis, Iwtm. — An annual common in fields near FiK '■ 
North Kdaiura. Flowers during the raiiut. 

Kleocarpus, Sp. — A trcu found near the blla of Gi.'rwppA» and badi m 
Dcecinbcr. 

Lines'. — Linum mysorense, Heyne. A small slender herb common DC 
YelUpur and elsewht^n;. Flowers iu September. 

Malpighiaeete.^lUpi&f^eyitulaciotei, Gaert, — A tall cUraI>er ; ooi 
below the Sahyidris in North Kinara, and flowers in tlie cxild seaAon. 

Aspidopterys cordata, A. Juas. — A climbing shrub, very common tbcul 
Yelliipur, and flowers in October. 

ZygophyUfite.- — Tribulua terrestris, Linn. This remarkable herh is 
mon about DharwiLrand may occur in parts of Kinara. Flawoca in 
rainy season, 

ft#rflmn«/s.— Oxalic comiculata. A ooromon we*d, found ev*Ty^ 

Biophj'tnmf Reinwardtii, Walp, and B. sensitivum. — Both 
found in North Kdnaro and tlowering during the rainy season. 



Avf-rrhoa carflm1>Dla, I,., and A, Bilimbi,!*. — Both species are cultivnted 
ty the Havig Bralnnana for the fruit* 

Jiiipatieiis rivalia, Wgt. ; I. dtvursifolla, Wall ; I. tfnollii, Hoyne ; 
I. tomcittoea, Heyiio ; I. Balsatuniia, h. ; and I. putcherriina, Dolz., 
I. Klfinii, W. aiid A., I. lawii, Hf and T.— Ail herbs with succulent 
■terns, appearing during the raiiijr sea&on. 

Rntacrtv, — Kvudia, Boxliurghiaoa, Benth. A moderate-sized tree, 
common in part« of Kiinnra. Klowci-s in Augurt, 

Zftnthoxyluio ovalifolium, Wgt. — A prickly shrub vith a scandent habit^ 
comtiion in the Sidd4pur sub-division of Kortb K&uartL In Howerand frail 
during the hot sejuton. 

Z. Itht^tsa, D. 0. — A middtf-sized trf>f>, armed with sharp pricklosand 
jrery common throughout North K&nara. Flowi-rs in August and 

»ptciiibi-r. 

Tnddalia aculf'atA, Pors, — A rambling prickly ehrub found in some of 
1L> 8idd^pur forests. 

Acrouyuhia laurifolia, Blomo. — A Bmall tree found near K&rwar and 
in July. 

QlycDsmis pentaphylla, Correa. — A common ihrub abundant in most 

Iho evergruen forests tliroughout Karmra. Flowers at various time*. 

Murmya kfeiiigii, Spreng. — A small trfte with odorous flowers, common 

ir Yelt&pur, and flowering in the hot seaiton. 

Claust-na indii.'a, Oliv. — A small tree found near the Nilkund Chat in 
North Kanaiu. Klowers iu th«j cold Bctason. 

Lu\-unga eteutherandra, Dalx. — A scondent shrub with recun'ed npines; 
common on tlic Suliyidria nc«r tiupa. 

Ofhnae<tr. — Ochna squarrosa, Linn. A shrub common n(v»r Kdrw^r, 
not O. puinila, mentioned by Dalrell in tho Bombay Flora, page 4(1. Flowers 
ill t\w cold season. 

Jturg'.-raceie. — Garuga pinnata, RoxK A large tree muob resembling 
Odina Wodit>r in habit. Common in the Mundgod petty di-vision and 
elsewhere in North Kaoara. Flowers iu the hot seatiuu. 

McliacecB. — Turmn villosa, Betin> A small weak shrub, flowering 
during May on th« Sayh^dris. 

Nageramia alata, W. and A. — A small shrub with long -white 6owen. 
•Appeara during June and July below the Saliv&dris in llower. 

Dysoxyluiu. Sp. — A large tree iiifferinj,' from all the known species. 
Found iu the Kumta sub-division in rtower in Deoembcr. Fruit unknown, 

Aglaiu, Rnxhurghiana, Mig. — A tree or shrub common nt^r Kirwiir and 
elsewhere in North Kinara. Flowers in October and Novenil>er. 

Laituiuu) aiiaiimlyauum, Bedd. — A tree oommou about tho falls of 
Gersappa. Flowers in April 

WaUnra piscidia, Roxb. — A largo tree found la the evergreen forests on 
the Dev iinaui Ghat Flowers in the cold season. 

CluiUUtiacece — Ohailletia gelcnoides. Hook, t-^-A shrub common near 
K^rwir. Fruit with a red mesocarp. Flowers in the hot season. 

OlaeinecB. — Cansjvra Rheedii, Omel. A climbing evergreen shrub with 
doubtful affinities. Common below the SayhtUlris and dowers in the cold 
season. 

Olax Bcandons, Roxb. — A scandent shrub found on the forests of the 
Sidilapur sub-divisioiL Flowers in the cold season. 

Mappia fiBtida, Uiers. — A tree with foetid flowers. Common on tha 
Vaddi Obit. Flowers in the rainy season. 

Mappia ovata, Miers, and M. oblonga, Miora.— The** are both sm&U 
trees and were determined as above from Bpecimt/nfl Sent to Calcutta and 
Kow. Then is a doubt, however, aa to how far they differ from 
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H. fffitida, Mi«rt, all of die three q)ediH 1)euig probftbly IdcntkiL 
rirtiiU ilovrcrs at the end of the rainy season, auJ the oUwr t«0 
OctolxT uid Novrmljcr. 

Ccliiiirirvtt--. — KuonytnuB indicus, Heyuft A BhruU or snuill ti*«i 
on tlif Arbail Ohut, also in the Sini suMi^ifion Mid protAlUy 
in K auora. Flowers in th^ raid oiid fnut& in the hot 8 C«o & . 

LophopetolQiu Wightiantim, ,tVrti. — A large trev with UKif«l 
Oominon in many of the vvvxgnca forests of North K»iiat«i ftbd 
in tbo hot season. 

OelaetruB paniculato, Willd. — Ono of the moit common MStiidCDitilaki] 
in Kanara. Flowera iii the hot season. 

G'if7iinogj>oria. — Gyiunosporia pubemla, Lava (7). This i« ashniHtarf 
at Siddiipur and near th^ falls of Ocraappa. Flowors in V ' ■"' 

0. Uoihiamu, \V. and A — A comntoii Klirub below tii ■ .*j it ttt 

Kumta 8ul>-di vision. Klowere and fruitt during tbo co!< i 

( Jyninosporia montana, RoxK — Tliia ib No. 65 of the I'l- - i m '*W *| 
tend as a Colastrus. It is now antranl as Oymuoeporia in tii« Flonftl 
British India of Hooker. 

Ela-odcudrou ^uoum, Pnrs. — A middlo-sised tree fonod apui&f^i^j 
portA of Kanara, and flowers in vVngtixt. 

Hippocratea Indica, Willd. and H. Grahumii, "U'i^ht. — ' 
iii^ shrubs are found on the Sohyiidris iii the Kumta ^ 
former flowers throughout the cold season and tho latter during the 
Kftfioa. 

Salacia priniodes, D.C. — A cUnibing shrub not obacntd a* » 
Nortti K&nara, Flowers in tlio oold season. 

RhamnetK, — Yentilago oalyoolata, Tolasna A climbing and 
shnih, very fOiiiuion above th« Sahyidris. Flowors in Oct«>l>«r. 

Ziz^T^^Oius nuniniularift, W. nnd A.^A very common annwi shrub 
in tlio inland parts of North Kjinara. Flowers in th'* hot Reason. 

Z. Qvmipliu, Mill.— >A "vcjy ixtniinon snmdunt shrub found thcDi 
North KAnan and dowers in tlx^ hot wnatJicr. 

Z. rugosa, lAink. — A stragjjliugcliiubingshTub with vrhitecdib)*! 
Flowers in one eold season. 

Gouauia inicrocarpa, D. 0.— An unarmed climber, common noar Tl 
pur and ulst'where in North KAnar& Flowers in the oold svasoiii 
fruits in January. 

Ampfiidtttr. — Vitia repena, W. ftnd A, flowers in the hot MUfion.] 
discolor, Dnlx., Na 76 of other list, flowers in the miny season. V, _ 
W. and A., flowers in the hot season. V. repauda, W. and 
flowers in April V. adnata, Wall,, flovera in .April IMoy. V, tonuvt 
Hoyno, flowors in the t-old season. V. latifolio, Roxb., flowers m 

miny season. V. indica, Liirn., flowors in the hot season. V. „ 

WaU.. flowors brtforetho rains. V. Oanarf-n&iK, Dolz., flowors iutiw* 
season. V. auriculato, Roxb., flowera in the hot seatton, and V. 
laria, Roxb., flowers in Novembw. V. Icnuifoliu, W. and A, flowers in 
rainy season. V. j^i^'antea, Bedd., flowers in the rainy 9cas<]ii. V. etc 
WftU., common almut KilrwAr, flowers in July. All these species'^ 
several others are to be met with tliroughout the forests of North lvi_ 

Leea mocrophylla, Roxb — A shrub with simple leaves of gmat 
probably larger than the leaves of any other troo or shrub gnu 
North KAnam. Flowers in October. 

Lpea crispa, WilUI and U Sambncina, VTilld. — Both theeo ppMaenl 
most couinion Uiroughoot North K:inara ; thf former Ih-Iow ihc Sabj " 
aod the latter above. Both species flower in the cold and rainy scd 
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'L. aitpr>ra, Wall. — This speciGS is common on ihe GcddehalU hill dmu* 

r&r. Flowers in the raiity season. 
ISapittdaeetv. — Cardiospermuin Imlicfumlmm, L. Au iinnual common near 

ir^r and eJsftwherP. Flowers in the rainy season, 
N^phdium Lon^na, Canil>. — A middle aisod Irtie common in many of 

evergreen forests of Korth KAnara. Plowftrs during the hot season. 
I Allophyllus Oottbo, Blume, — One of the most oomraon climbing slirube 
id in North Kjinara, whore it is not nt all v-ariai>la Stat«d to be a 
st \-arial)le species in the Flora of British India of Hooker. 
HaqjuIIia cn]>anoidcs, Roxh.— A Inrgu tree with remarkable inflated 
lit of a bright yellow or orange colour. Common in many of the ever- 
forosta. Floners iu the oold BfMWon ; fruit ripens in tho hot Bcasiin. 
Turpiuia pomtfera, 1>.0.— A large tree fuuud iu tlie ijiddapur subdivtaioo 
id flowtrs in the cold season. 

AnacaifliaeetB. — Bolenocarpos indica, "Wgt. And Am. A large irrc vtry 
on the 8ahy&dris of North Kikiiara. Flowers iu the rainy reason and 
id near Bara in ripe fruit in Daot!m1>er. 
' Holigama Graliamii, Hook. — A largo tree 80 to 100 feet hij^. Not a 
11 trt->e iu Korth Kanaro. Flowers during the oold season and coin- 
on on the Sftyhadris near llara, 

"Ct/n'wrwvrwe.— Rnarea saataloide, W. and A. — A shmb common about 

krwAr and near YelJapur. Flowers iu the hot season. 

i^Connanis Wightii, Hook. — A shrub eommon below the Sayh4dris ucftr 

Irwir. Flowers in the cold and hot seasons. Tho capsular fruit of 

species is characteristic. Tho base of tho Kod is surrounded by a 

loured aril. 

,L€gtitnmiwt. — OrotAlaria filipes, Beuth., flowers apri|Rar in the cold and 

ly seasons. C. olbida, Heyne variety, cpunctuta, balz., flowers appear 

the cold seaaou. 0. thana, Bunn, flowers appear in the rainy wniaon. 

linifolia, 1a, herb two foot high, Bowers in SeptemWr. 0. Calycina, 

c, flowers appear in the rainy season. C. dabia, Grah., flowors appear 

the cold season. 0. lutcsoous, Dalz., flowers appear in the cold season. 

rctusa, linn,, flowers appear iu the cold season. 0. sericea, Betz., flowers 

in the rainy season. 0. Leschonaultii, D. 0., flowers appc^ar in tho 

season. O. verrucosa, Linn., flowers appear iu the cold season, 0. 

leana, Grah., flowers appear m the cold and hot seasons, C. lepto*- 

lya, Bcntb., flowers appear in the cold season. C. juiicca, Liuu., ilowere 

par in the cold seoAOu. 0. fulva, Koxb., flowers appear in the oold 

}n. C. striata, D. C, flowers appear in the oold season. 0. orixcjuis, 

>xb., flowers appear in the hot season. All those spcdes ore found in 

Kinara. TChe list is not yet complete. 
Indigofcra eudecaphylla. Jacq. — Flowers in tho rainy season. I. hirauta, 
Linn., flower* in the rainy season. I. tinctoria, Linn^ flowers iu the rainy 
st^ason. r. palchella, Roxb,, flowers in the cold season. L glondulosa, 
V^illd., flowers in the cold season. I. trifoUata, h., Qoweta in the cold 
sottson. 

I. triquetra, Dalz. — A prostrate herb growing on the laterite near the 
coast at Kumta. Flowers in September. 

Kfinata spoeies of Indigofone, — 1. tinctoria appears to be indijieooot 
in the Knmta snlwliviidon but is nowhere plentiful. 

Psoralea corylifoUn, Lino. — A cominuu erect aminal, found on the 
bordens of thu Kaiiara district noar Vkla. Flnwors iu the rainy season. 

Millettta racemosa, Renlh. — A woody climber with silkjr leaves, fouud at 
YelK-lpur. Flowers in the hot season, 
Tephroeia tinct<jria, Pers. — An under-shrub common about YeUipur 
* elsewhere. Flowers in tho rainy boosou. 
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SeabaniA aculeatA, Fer& — A robust herb, common near YelUpor, 
ing in tho cold season. 

St'stiaiuA grandiflora, Pen.— A sofUwoodod tree with large 
planted commonly about EArwir and elsewhere. Flowon at 
times during the year. 

Gfittsapsis cristata, W. and A. — A very common traiUug aautil 
ing in damp localitioa. Flowers In 8vpteml>«>r 

G. lent'lla, Ikutb. — Hok the baViit of O. cri3tat&, liut ia a motv 
species ; coiomoii near Kumta and eUewhero. Flowers iu September 
OctoWr. 

Zomia diphylla, Fvra. — A conunon. berb. Flowers tn Octobi>r. 

Smitiiia ftetisiti\*a, Art., flowers in the cold seaaon ; S. bifj^-tnina, 
flowurs in the rainy aeaaou ; and S. dichotoma, Dala.^ flowen ia 
tember. 

8. (aipitata, Dalz.— Common iu forests near SiddolgundL Flowm 
August and Boptember. 

B. pycnantha, Iknth. Common near Sirsi, Flowers July : 

.^2achynomfneiu'Jica, L. — An annual. Flowers inOciolHT 

JR. asp<*ra, Linn. — A svamp species. Common tu Xortii 
TieldH the pith of which sun-hata are made. Flowers in the c-old 

Ptteutlurthria vi&cidu^ W. and A. — A scamlent shrub common 
YelUpur. Fluwt!rs at the end of the rainy season. 

Uraria hamosa, WalL— Shrub oommoa near Yellipar. Flo 
October. 

Alysicarpos hamosuK, Edgew. ; A iiLginalis, D. O. ; A. buplerli 
D.O. ; A rugnMUS, D. 0., and A tetrs^nolobus, Edga. — All tbt«e 
are found in North Kinara. A. vaginalis is very common and flo' 
the rainy season as do the others alaa 

Dcfunodinm cephalotes, Wall. ; D. pulchellum, Benthu ; D. 
D. C. ; and D. gangeticum, D.C. — All thcae species flower during ths 
season, found as forest uitdcrgrowUi. 

P. difiusum, D. C, flowers during Noveni1>pr and found near P;i^ 
rice-tielda. D. polycarpura, D. C. ; D. hetf-rciphyllum, D. O. j D. t 
D.C. ; and D. gyrans., D.C, flower during the rainy sa'ason. 0. 
carpum and D. gyrana are common in the forests of North KA' 
D. heterophylluro is an herb found in the rice-fiolds and alon^ rt:> . 

Abrus prt^catorious, L. — A common climber. Flowers at the eii 
rainy season. 

A. pulchelluB, Wall. — A Bpocics found at Kdrwir. Flowers in 
ber and October, 

Giyviuc peataphylla, Dalz. — A slender twining plant. Commoa 
YelUpur and flowers in the rainy season. 

Tenuunus labialis, Spreng. — A climbing slender plant, floworii^ in flt 
cold season. 

Mucuna monospenna, D.C. — A woody climber, common tn parti d 
North K&nara. Flowers dnring the rainy season. 

M. pruriens, D.C. — A common climb^ witli S-sIu^cd pods, Bowtriii| 
in the cold season. 

Erythrina stricta, Roxb.— A large tree common near villages. Plowisf 
in the rainy season. 

Caimvaiirt ensifonuis, D. C. — A glahrous ctimhrr common on tlie 00W( 
flowering during the rainy season ; pods remain long on this shruli. 

Phascolus trilobus, Ait. ; P. Mungo, L. ; and P. triitervitu, Heyn«L 
Corauion in North Kanara during the nuny season. 

Olitoria Ternalea, li, — A common climber of North Kanam. Flomi* 
during the raiua. 
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iHcboB Lablab^ Linn.— Wild wiae-twining plant, 6owering in the cold 

»ii. 

ylosia Hnoata, W. and A. — Erect shrub, cnramon about YelUpur and 
'here. Flowers in Novenil»er «ud December. 

kulnensia, Uabc.— A very r»re climbing shrub found on the Vaddi 
s flowering in Decouibtr. 

liata «carioJia, Ait.— A woody twining shrub, very common, flowering 
o cold aeasoii. 

strobilifAra, R, Br, — An erect shrub; flbwers in the cold 
n. Coiumon in the forests near Yrllapur. 
bergia syinputlivtica, Nimmo ; D. tamarindifolia, Roxb. ; D. volubilis, 
; and I> rubiginosa, Koxb. — Four climbing ipeciet, found in the 
Kinam forests. 
. lanceolaria, Linn. — A larKc whitish barked tree, flowering in March 
common about Mundgod and VUa. 

erris thry»iAora, BenOi.; D. canarensis, Bakor, and D. olignow, Bontll. 
bing slirubs tlowcring during the cold and hot seasons. 
scandens, lienth. — Climbing over very high trves. Cotues into flower 
e begiiming of tlie rainy season, when it is a beautiful object in Che 
t. 

Ipinia sepioria, Roxb.— This thorny cUmbor is only Sound ou thn 
of KinAra and is vftty common in DhArwfir Flowers in the cold 
II. 

Bonduoella, Fleming. — A prickly shrub found above and b«tov the 
ita. Flowers in the rainy season. 
mimosoides. Lam. — This species with handsome yellow flowers is most 
common about YelUpur and elsewhere forming impenetrable Uiicketa. It 
flowers in tlu> onld fit'^ason. 

Oossia sophera, Linn. ; 0. aunculata, Linn. ; 0. timoriensis, D.O. ; O. 
glauca, Lam. ; 0. Absua, Liim. ; C. pumila, liam. ; 0. Tom, L. ; O, 
mimoeotdes, Linn. ; and 0. nigrieaos, Valil. — All these species of Oasaiaare 
found in North K&nara and flower during tlie rainy season. 0. aurioulata, 
glanca, and Absus aliio flowcir durtiijf the cold seasoiL 

Bauhinia Lawii, Benth. — This is described in the Flora of British India 
W soandent. It is however, as described at page 63, a very large tree. 
Specimens wore referred to Kew and it was named as atiove. It diflers 
trom B. I^wii in several respects and may eventually b«> B<>panited frcon 
that species. 

-Noptuula triquetra, Benth. — A shrub with 8etisiti%*e leaves found near 
Jyhinrir ; not yet observed in KAnara. Klnwers in thn cold season. 

Entoda scandcua, Bcnth. — An immense climber with long sword-like 
pods found in the Kumta sul»-di vision. Flowers during the hot spcMon. 

Mimosa pudica, Linn. — The sensitive plant, spread throughout KAnara. 
JFlowers during the cold season. 

Acacia Intsia, Willd. and A. ponnata, WUld., arc prickly oUniben, 
flowering iu tho hot and rainy seasons. 

Albbaia odoratissima, Benth. — A large tree common in parta of Einanij 
and flowent in the hot season. 

Pithccolobium bigeminum, Bentb. — A large tree growing in the evergrwn 
forrats on the Arball and Vaddi Ohita. Flowers daring the hot season. 
The twistttd fruit of this species is remarkable. 

Oratntlaeeiv. — BryophyUum culycinum, Salisb. Cktmmon in damp loca- 
lities. 
J>roter(tc«m. — Drosera indica, L. and D. Burmanri, Vahl. Botli 
on in rico-fields, the former during the rainy and the tatter during the 
ftcAiSon. 
■ 12I»-S5 
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ShiaopKortiB. — Rhuophoru mucrooata, Imia. A tree eonuDOO 

creeks in ^onh Kiuara. Flowers in lh4*cold Bcasuu. 

Combretaeect. — Calywipteris floril)undii, Laiii. l:*ro*»aMy tl» k 
ihrub (vtjtty diffcMe) throtighnut Kin&ra. Plawers in the boi aeucn. 

Combrvtum oialifoUum, Roxb., aud C. extensum, Koxb. — Boii 
scandent specios are found cuuimou throogfaout Nortli KAnaiA, flu 
in Uie cold sMtsou. The winged fmiu ^pe*r to ripen sfaortljr •EmI 
tlowent disappcAr. 

Qolsqualis indica, Lion. — Has ran wild aroand DhArwir and ui I 
Bs y<:l ill RlLnara in a. similar mannfr. 

MyrtacMe. — Kug^itia malaccMisis, L. CuiUvated for il« 60 wen If' 
Havig BnUimans. Flowers in the hot suuon. 

E. Janiljos, linn. — A large tree with whit* flowerB, fotjnd in Uk 
ftub^\inon. tlowt^m in the rainj ^nd cold »eaBouB. 

E. Wightiana, Wgt., and E. xtiyianica. WnL— Two Ohit sf 
flower in Marcli are found in nic<it>t fiiluatioiia. 

E. mocru&tft«ftla, Dulliit'.— A slirub comiuou bolow th^ S»hTidmloi 
Aiikola Kulr-divi&inii and tlowent in the cold MUOQ. 

E toeta, Uoni. — A small trea fbnnd n«ar Uie talhi of Oersapf* 
flowera in Uie cold soasoii. 

E. caryophyllMi), Wight. — A nmall tree vary common in Noilh 
Flowers in Uie hot season. Emit lilack eilible. 

E Heyncona, Wall. — A vinall treo foond on the Ankola bhI 
<^hiitA. Flowers in the cold «caaon. 

E^ Mooniona, Wij;ht. — A wiry shrub found at GiuIdotuJIi. 
during tht- miny season. 

Barriii^toiiia acutaa^^ula, Gacri. — A aioall treo with peodant 
flowfra whirJi Klo&sotii in thn cold and hot seasons. 

Mehiftomacfce. — Oabeckia cupularis, Don. Cuumon about 
during the nuns* 

O. tninoata, Don. A nuarly allied ipecies to 0. cupnlans. Elowi 
the rainy seaaon. 

Soncrila Rheedii, W. and A. — A epecim qoitv distinct from S. "Wt 
(of tilt.- Fl. Br. India, p. &38, vol. ii.) in having a diatinct vXtan. 
in the rainy sesaon below the Baliy&dris near the OMwi. 

M»?mecyIon edule, Roxb. — A common shrub in North KiLnara. 
during the cold season. 

M. terminale, Dalz. — A species with terminal flowim and 9MaQo 
Ftoweni in the hot season near Hupa. 

/.i/thracea: — Aunuania p^jntandm, Roxb. An herb coniiniin in 
placed. iHowers in the cold season. 

A. rotundit'olia Hani, and A- liaocif^a, L., are herb« common in 
places. Flower duriiijj; the rainy reason. 

Woodfordia lloribunda, Salis. — Ashrub with long slender hranob(!s,l 
common in rocky situations, Flowers principally in the cokl aiuJ 
avasons. 

8ouueratia acida, L. — A Fmoll tree found along the banks of the KAfr-| 
nadi, flowering during thu rainy season. 

Onojrnieeai.— JusaJKA repens, L., and J. satiVrticoga, L. lioth 
are common in moist situations throughout North KinanL The 
species fiowers in the cold season (November), the latter during the r 
(8eptetDbfr and Octolier). 

Ludu'irgia parviflora, Roxb. — A common herb found ne&r YelUpar 
ing^September. 

Trapa bispinosa, Roxb. — A ooiuuion pond herb; flowers in the hdi] 
Mason. 




SamytiiUiMi. — Oaaearifl tomontosa, RoxK A very common tree in parte of 
lorth Kakoara, particularly in the Sirsi sub-division. Flowers in the hoi 
on. 

0. gravfrole'nfi, Dalz, — A Btnall tree found along river-banks and flowers 
daring the hot season. 

i\iinJl*>ne.—Motiecc& polniata, Luin. A glabrous plant with scandent 
habit. Flowers and fruits during the hot sco&ou. Scods large pitted. 
Very common at Guddohalli near Kint-ir. 

Cueurbitac-ew-TricUoiuuithus cucumerina..— A twining plant oommon near 
KArw^r. FlowerB in August. 

Momordica dioica, Roxb. — Found above and below the SohyAdm. 
Flowers in September. 

M. CluLrantiu, Linn. — A cIimlM>r with simple t^nndrila, fonncl in hedges 
lear Yt-llapur, running wild. Flowers in Octolwr. 

Cnonmis trigonup, lloxb.— Ojuimon tlu-ouxhout North Kinara. 

Cephalandra indic&, Nand. — A climl>fir with ticarlet fniit, common near 
fellapur. Flowt'rs during the rains. 

L. 7.ehnprinuml»ellat&.^ — A very common cUmbiug plant in North Kinara. 
lowers during the rains. 

Bryonia laciniosa, Linn. — A climbing scabrid herb with be&d tendrils 
id rough seeds. Flowers in October. 

Mukia scabrella, Am. — A climbing angular stemmed herb, with bright 

" fruit tlie size of a small cherry. Flowers in Octolier. 

Jie^nitK'we. — I^gonia ooneaucusis, D.G. Found on the Nilkund Gbit 
lowers during the rainy spason. 

B«gonia Sp. — A small-leafed species growing on atones in the beds ol 
ri.vcr3 and flowers in August. 

It. iiit<^rifulia, Tiaiz. — An ornamental specicA common in the Anshi Oh&t. 
Flowers during August and September. 

B. cniiato, Drjaud. — A small species found near Kunita. Flowers in 
8ept4>iiihrir. 

UinhiUi/nm. — Ilydrocotyle asifltioa, L. and H. javauica, Tliuuib. Both 
common herbs in moist situations near ponds and atrecuus in North Kiuioro. 
Flower in the hot settson, 

Pimptnftlla, ^p. (tomflntoso, Dais). — An her^ growing near Telli^r and 
flowering during the rainy season. 

ifra/trtfwf.— Heptapleurum vcnulosum, Seem. A small ire© very common 
in the SiddApur flulwlivision. Flowers in the hot season. There is also a 
climbing ^'ariety of this species which is common about Telidpnr and 
Qower« m the hot season. 

RubUMcecE. — Antbocepholus cadaml>a, Miq. A larj^ tree with fruit tho 
si*e of a small orange. Grown wild in the forests of North KAnaro, but 
rarely mot nntli. Flowera at the beginning of the rainy season. 

WeudLandia Notoniana, Wall -^ A amall tree or shrub with tormioal 
panicles of fragrant QowerS| and very commou throughout North Kinara, 
Flowers in tho cold season. 

Dentella repeus, Forst. — An herb very common in moist places, and 
flowers in May. 

Hedyotis ooerulea, W. and A. ; H. hispida, Rctz ; H. nitida, W, 4t A ; 
and H. Auriculoria, L. — Theso spooiee are common throughout tho dtatriot 
of North K&norti and blossom at various seasons of the year. 

Oldenlandta corymtiosa, L., and O. diffusa, Roxb., ore common weeds 
found in moist place's tliroughout the district of North KiLnara. 

Oldenlaudia Heyuii, Br — A common herb appearing dnring the rvny 
season. 

Anotis fiFtida, Dalz. ; A eamosa. DabL ; and A. Rheedii, W. li A^Oou-. 
ujon herbs appearing during the rainy teaaon. 
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OphwrrfaixK ^A^^siaIu^ Heymi — A couuuoa kerb on Ihc Ajrtail 
and cUrwhtffv in Xorth Kinara. Flowers in ihe rainy Mason. 

(jardeniA lucida, Raxli. — A Rinall irt« witti re&inouB buds cunnuntil 
Siddipur tituka. Yields thti dikenuUi resin naed in cataamrM 
FlowiTB in thp hot si'saon. 

U. gummifera, h. — A liush witli rMiDoas hada. This spwas 
yields a i-mId much usr<l in skiD-discases. 

Knoxia corymbosa, Willd. — An annual, common abont TdUpar ill 
end of the rainy season. 

CaDtkiuin RhM-dii, D.C- — An aniicd shnib, commoa aboai Y4 
er«K^, not scandent Flowers in the hoi season. 

C. panifloruin. Lamk. —A rigid shmb aimed with sUaigbt spines 
found near Psla. Flowers in the hot scasoil 

Van^eria spmosa. RoxVk — A miall tree with lan^ graen globoas 
FyrenpiB four to five black. Flowen in the cold and bot teaecma. 

Ixora lanceolana^ Colefar. — Shrub found tii the r%vrgrtwu Coreats of 
Kumtft sub-division. Floweav in the cold season. 

I. brachiau, Roxh. — A small tree found in theev enji pe u foreata 
out thu district. Flowers in January. 

I. nigricans. Br — A vt-ry eonuoon shrub with handsome dowcra, gnwn 
in thfl yvergp'en (oivstfi of North K^nara. Flowers in April and 

FavettA indica, Linn. — There are two distinct varietita of thun 
North Koiiara, ono with glabrous and Uie other with loiuftibiM' ItJti 
Both ar« cooiinon throughout the diatrict and tlower in the hot st^a^oo. 

Morinda cttrifotia, L.— A anmll tree with yvllow wood common 
Des'ikop. 

Fsyohotria tnincato, Wall., and P. Dalsollii, Hook. F.— Both tbeaai 
ara very oommon throughout North KAnara. F. txuiuata dowvra 
hot season and F. Dnlzeiii during the rainy season. 

Chosalia curviflora, Thw.— A common shntb in parts of K4iiata, 
found in Avpr^frc^-n forosts. Flowers during the bot season. 

Rubia cordifolia, Linn. — A climbing plant with acabrid leaves, 
common in parts of the TuU4pur nub-divistou. Flowers during the 
season. 

Comptmiai. — Veronia direr;genB, Benth., and V. indiea, Clarka 
two epocies are found tlironghottt KiLnara, flowmng in tho cold seasc 

Adeoostenuna \iscosuin, Forst. — A common erect herb uf North Ki 

Elophantopus scaber, linn. — Oommon everywhere, dowering in tba 1 
season. 

Qrangen madraspatana, Foir,— -A common rice-field specMS, flo% 
throughout the year. 

Epaltes divaricata, Gass.— A rioe-field species flowering during 
and January. 

SphaeranUius indicus, L.— Oommon in rice-fields during the cold and 
•eaaona. 

Eclipta alba, Hassk. — Common during the rainy eeason at Kirwir. 

Blainvilloa latifolia, D. 0.— A oommon herb, appearing during the nin] 
season. 

Wedalia nrtioafoliar D. 0. — Common at Kiirwir daring August. 

OloMOcardia Huaarif otia, Cass. — A very &mall plant ^poariag during 
rainy season. 

Launea pinnatifida, Cass.— A species growing on the sand along 
coast. Flowers during the rains. 

Campanuiaceoo. — Lolielia trigooa, Roxh. A oomm(»i herb 
during the rainy season. 

L. niootaanielolia, Heyne. — A tall hoUoW'«temmed plant with mmul 
poisonous seeds found along tfae SahyAdriB, flovrring duriag Um od] 
season. 
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£*lu,mbnijiiie<K. — PJumtiogo Euylauica, Linn. A coromoii shrub fotmtl in 
rts of North Kinara, flo%T(mng in Lhe cold •ewwin. 

P. nwea, L.^Shrah cultivated for iw handsADie Howera by the Havigfi 
their twtelnut gurdoiis, and has escaped cultivation in mauy places, being 
lad oil tlie pathurays near their bouaefi. 
(yninw. — Maeaa indica, Wall A smijl tree very common on ibe 
lani Obit, 1loir(>ring in the cold season, 
M&Rfca dubia, Wall— A hairy Mlirub found near tbo falls of tieraappa 
id elsewht^rt.', flowering during tfat* cold seoaou. 

Hyrsinf capitollata. Wall. — A sinail tree oDtomon near th« hlla of 
srsappa. Flowom in tho oold season. 

EnibeLia rolrasto, Roxb. — A rambling acandent slinib, very common 
>vc Biul below the Sahyidris. flower* during the rainy iK«)<ioiL 
E. Kih(», Burni. — A sc&nd^nt shrub found near the faUs of Oersapiw. 
loweni during the cold seaaou. 
Ardtsiu humilis, Vabl. — An erect shrub very rominon in the evergreen 

of North Kinara. Flowers in the hot scAson. 
.£giceraii majus, Caertn. — A unaLl tree growing near the ooost. 
>went in the cold season. 

Hfipotni-ivr. — Baasia nialaliarica, Bedd. A small or middle^ized tree 
)und along river-lianks in the Knmta 8ub-di\-ii;ton. There are two rmrie- 
of tliis tret, oni^ with large and the other with small leavea. 
Sideixixylon toinentosom, Roxb. — A very oommon fimall tree found in 
ly of the errcrgreen fore&ta above the Bahyikdris. Flowers in the cold 

B^enaca. — Haba nigreacens, Dais. — A smalt tree found neor the falls of 
ippa and elsewhere in North K&nara. Flowers in the cold and hot 

Diospyros prurie:is, t>aU. — A medium-sized tree, found on the Kilkund 

lit. Flowers in the cold st-ason. 

D. Enibryopteris, Pers. — A small tree flowering in the eold season and 
Dttnd near Tcll&pur. 

Piospyras micix>phylla, Bedd. — An immense evergreen tree very common 
Tn North RAn&ra. The foliage much resembles that of the boxwood tree in 
Europti. Flow(>rs in the cold season. 

I), Tupni, Buch-Ham. ^ A small tree found near Tell&pur in North 
Kinara. Flow<tra in the cold and hot seasons. 

D. Oandolleana, Wgt — A large tree with coriamons leaves, flowering in 
the hot season and found near Sidd&pur and elsewhere in North K&nara. 

Diospyros paniculata, Dab. — A large tree on the SahyAdris near 
Mavimone, and found flowering during the cold season. 

tStifra£«/v. — Symplocos spicata, Roxb. A small tree common on the 
Sahy^ria Flowers during the cold scasoiu 

8. Boddomei, Clarke. — A ti-oe found near Yellapur and doubtfully refer- 
red at Kew to this ajMxiieM. Flowers during the rainy season. 

OUaoem, — Jasminuni pubescena, Willd.; J. Rottlerianum, WalL^ J. flexile, 
Vahl. ; J. arboresM-ns, Roxb.; J. Iloxhurghianum, Wall. All these spedea 
of Jasminum are common, particularly J. Arboresoeus, throughout parts 
of Kunara. The first four flower during the cold season, aiKl the Uwt 
during! tlio hot season. 

Nycttttitiirs Arbortristis, Ii. — A small tree cultivated along the const 
in the villages. Flowers principally during the rainy season. A dye is 
obtained from the orange-coloured corolla tube. 

Olea dioica, Roxb. — A large evergreen tree, common in many of the 
formts of North KAnara. Flowers in the cold season. 

Linoclcra malabaricn, Wall — A small evergreen tree common in tlie 
YelUpur fore«u of Nortl) KAnara. Flowers during the oold season, the 
flowen have a strong scent of ripe apples. 
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Apoegnaeam, — BauwoI&e serpentina, Bmtii. A fthrub whli 
whitr uowcrs, ooumioa at the be^iimmg of the raiiiy Baason. 

Vinca pusAitIa, Morr. — A siniill herb found near BcUlcefi. Flow 
Bept«niber. 

Tn>>eniaRiontana Hej'ncaus, WrU. — ^A mkldle-Bued tree^ n t rnm n 
Y<-JtApur and elii^whero in North Kinnra, floweriiiff in thie c old 
Thfi fruit ripeiia in the rainy season. 

HDlarrhfn& antidyBcnterica, WalL — A small tree very comtnnci ilk Iti 
Kiiuani. Flowers in the hot and nunj nasoos. 

M'rifjhtio tinctorio, Br., luid W. tonipntota, Ro«-u. — Two anukD tnm, 
comiiinn m parts of K&nara along thd SahjidriR, Hovoriu^ in the hot 

Ichnocarpna fmtesoans, Br. — A climbiiig ihrab common in North 
ilowerin;; in tliu cold soosoii. 

Chonnniorjiha mikcrophylla, D. Don. — An immense cUuibcr, eociunttit.| 
North KAniira. Flomers in May and Jtmc. 

Atcl^pituietr. — Hemtdmnas inflicue, K. Br. A tvrininjL; plant, very 
mon in North Kinam ; the root yields a kind of sarsapArUla. Flo«tss 
the hot Beason. 

Holost«nima Rlicnlii, B. Br. — A tirtning shnib common abont EAnrtf 
during the nviny season. 

Calatropis ^ignnteu, R. Br. — A large Khrnb, common in dry situatkiOlil 
North Kaiiara. Flowers throughout the vi-ar. 

Aaclepias curs6sanca, L. — A herb Mnth VjoAUtlful rvA and 
flowers. Common throughout the year in North Kirtara, and La 
from the ^N^-st InfUea. 

JSUtmsacmc polyniorpha, Br, — A«niall herb three to four tncbw 
Oommon near Mirjan in SeptemlMT. 

Gymnoma sylvestre, H, Br. — A twining iihrub oommoa ftbont K4rv* 
during t}iu miny soaaou. 

Tyophora aathoniatica, W. tfc A — A oUubing phut found at K£r*ir. 
Flowers in July. 

Loganiactte. — Fagraoa obovata, Wall. A soand«kt» oomuon in tlia ixxmk 
of North Kdnara. Flowers daring the rains. 

Gentiartaesa. — Exacam pumiluui, Ories ; E. hioolor, Hoxb.; E. 
GritiH. All cjommoii herbs, appearing during tiic rainy season in Xi 
Kinara. 

fioppea fisstigiato, Clarke. - - A small herb common in graasy 
throughout the fore«tft of North E&nara and appMUii in AagmiL 

Erythnw'tt Koxbur^iii, Don.— A small hyrb with pretty 8tar4iko fl 
common in the rico>iIclds after the r«iuy soasoit ^ 

K ramosissima, Ft^rs. — A small herb common oa the laterite rodci 
near Kimita aft«r the rainy season. 

Oaiisoora decurrens, Dalz.; C. perfoliatay Lamk.; and 0. dlflii^ R. Brpwn 
— These tliree species are common in North Kinara in favoorablf* localitieB, 
flowering in the cold season. 

0, decussata. Room. — A species willi winged stem and 3-ncrved setUe 
l6av4ss found near YelUpur. Flowers in October. 

Limpanthemum cristatum, Cries. — A ^'ety handsome ilowerv^ aqoatie 

Slant with orbieular cordate loaves. Common in ponds througbont Nortli 
linara. 

Hydrophylfaeetr, — Hydrolea zeylanica, Willd. Acre*;'' inoa 

in most placvs with de«p blue dowers which appear in (;i 

Bo7'affi7iefr, — Ehn^tia hievis, Roxb. A small tr«6 couunun iii iMuu4lgad 
petty di\*ision. P^ow^>^s in April. 

Ehrctia camironsis, Miq. — A smalt tree found in tlio evefgrMO forest* 
near Yetl&pur. Flowers at the beginning of the rainy seaioa. 
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thalxlia lyaiodea, Mart.— A shrub common along river-banks, flowering 

the colli wanon. 

f Coldenia procunibens, L. — A weed common in ricf! fields in the cold scASon. 

Heliotnipiuiu indicum, L, — A common herb near Yellipur Euid elsa- 

jre, tlowenng in tlie hot season. 

H. sirigosum, WUliL — A very oommou rioe field weed found in North 

ira. 
R. marifolium, R«tz. — A common difloae herb, flowering in the hot 

}n. 
Cordia Myro, Linn. — A small tr« common throughout the district^ par- 
ilarly aUiut Muiidgod. Flowpni in the hot scasnu. 
k'Cordia Wallichii. — A amiill trw with densely tomentose leares. Common 
5ut Mundgod, and flowers in Iho hut season. 

Cordia obliqua, W'Uld. — A small tree found near Mundgod with slightly 
lique glabrous leaves, and flowering in starch. Haa 1>M!n rcferrud at 
^w to this tt[)tx:ic'9. 
iCyuoglossuui furcatum. Wall. — An ercot herb, flowering during the 

season. Common at Yelldpor. 
\ Chnvotvuiaeta:. — £Irycibu paniculata. A large climber. Common in 
Tortli Kdnara. 

Argyreia spedoBa, Sv. (Elephant Creeper). — A common climber in 
'orth Kiiiam. Flowers during the raiiiy hcosuu. 
l|>onitia reptans, Foir. ; L bilobo, Siv. ; I. angunUfolia, Jacq. ; !■ 
irpethum, iJr. ; I . \iiifolia, Siv. ; I. ohacura, L , and 1. digitata, L. — Thwso 
id several other species are common about the forests on the Sahyddrli. 
beloba. Sweet, 'm found on the coast growing on the sand. 
Evolvulus hirsiitus, Ijam. — A amall herb with blue flowen. Common iti 
le rice-tielda during tlia cold season. 
Sofanncete.—HfAanMia indicum, L., flowers in thccold and miny season. 
S. XaiitiiocttTpum, Willd., ftowera all the year. 8, verUaacifoUum, Linn., 
flowers in the rainy swison. S. giganteuni, Jacq., aowf!rs in Uie rainy and 
cold wasona. 8. bigeminntuni, Ne«t, found near YelUpur and flowers 
during the raina. S. laive, Dnnal, flowers in the rainy season. All these 
speciet) are coniuioD Uiroughout Korth K&nara in favourable localities. 

Datura faatuosa, L. — The common fiatura pUnt. Flowers at diflTerent 
times. 

ScrttphitlanttfiS. — Liinnophila racetnosa, Benth. Tliis and several other 
aperies are common in North Kllnara nn the bordent of ponds, 

Vandellia crustacere, Benth.— An herb found near Yelliipur. Flowers 
in June. 

Striga orobanchiodes, Benth. — A common parasitic herb appearing during 
the rainy season. 
S. HJniuta, Bentk — An herb, flowers during the rainy season. 
Oentranthcra Hrttnoniana, Hth. — A small herb found in ric« fields and 
common in Nortli Kinara. 

Ramphicorpa tongUlora, Benth. — Very common at YclUpur during the 
rainy :^eason 

Sopubia dflphinifolia, O, Don. — An erect annual appearing during the 
ruins in North Kinara near YuUapxir. Also common in the drier climate 
near Dh&rwdr. 

/yiy/to»i*u;«E.— Spathodea crispa, Wall. A middle>«ized treei with hand- 
some flowers which appear in the hot season. Ail the other spccica found 
fai North K&uara are mentioned above pp. 60-76, Ponjanelia Rheedii ia a 
common tree in parts of YelUpur sub-division. 

Pedalinntf. — MartjTiia diandra, Dou. An introduced plant, lias run wild 
Ln various part^ of the district. Flowers in tlie cold sfttson. 
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Sanmoiu indicum,D-C. — Cultivated plant ; found occaslottAUy •toitfnii^ 
iud«8, havii^j sprung up from secvlfi droppad by the waj%iile. 

Acauthuri^K. — ThiiutMtrgia fragnuu, Eoxbu A common climUns ^] 
found in North K^tULru. Flowyra iii Uie raiuj sea-^ 

T. myson-'iiiiiti, Wirt. — A l>eaatiful climber, con. 
GtTsapirii. Flo^'.' "f y. 

StnjWilariihfs M , UC. ; S. saMuliodea. Wgt. (*-»ri«rt^^ ; 6.1 

riuius, D.C. , S. cttllujiut), WuU. ; 8. Neestiinus, Wgt. ; S. cuiHlas, 
All thvsK spucit-s of StroTiilanthes are oommon in Nortli KJinoim 
loiuH ttiid 8. Nwsiojms i.'over iinmense tracts of tor«st oa vxtAt 
S. a!ipt*minus and H. calloaus Howor at tixnd times Mid mfter m m 
yoara. 8. soBsiliodos flowtn^ in the rainy smsod and jrewly. ^f. X' 
and 8. cilintUB flower during the oold seaAon. 

itarlcria involucrata. Neea. — A Ueauuiul \>lue-flowered spcciea appooiafj 
in flower during November. 

fi. nutans, Ncos. — Found near Stddipar. Flowf^rs iu Maj. 

Blfpliaris asperrtua, D.O. — A very comniou sub-erect herb. Flowi 
the hot and rainy u^aaowi. 

GymuDstachyuin latifolium, T. Anders.— A alinib found Iti majiyolll*] 
North Kiitara forests. Flowers in the oold season 

Acantliuh ilicifolia, Juss. — A c^^mtnon Blinili, along the b&uka of 
rivt-rs. FJowfrs in thp r&tiiy wasou (June). 

Juftticia moutauia. — A lai^ luftftd shrub found noar Sidd^or. Flor«r»^ 
iu M&y. 

Enuithemum crenulatum, WaU.> — AKhmb uonuuou tu the foruaudufiigl 
Uecvniber. 

Dflpdalacanilius niout&nus, T. Anders.— A cpnunon ahrub in Sfl^ 
Kinara. Flowers in Doceuiher. 

AhinacanUius conirauniH, D.O. — A coinniun ishrubhy plant in ikt 
parts of Noi-tli KAriara iiearChe DhArwir frontior. Flowora in thu hot ' 

Pbaylopsus par\iflora, Willd. — Common near YeUipur during 
acaaon. The flowers ai-e very viscid. 

Beveral species of Adhatoda aitd JuKticia are also found, but gt-nontUj 
cultivated as road-ftido trees or for their flowejs. 

rrrAewKwr, — Symphorema involmrattt, Roxb. A cliiultcr, Buwertnj q 
the hot season in North K4nara, and found in evijrgreen forests. 

S. polyandrn. — .^Vn erect spreadtug ahrub found near Mtindgod, flc 
in tlie hot season. Not obserred so far north up to the prewnt. 

Premna latifolia, Hoxb. — A (unall trw common in North Kanara onj 
coast FlowcPB during the hot and rainy seasons. 

Premna Berratifolia, Linn. — A ahrub common near tfaa coast at Bel 
Flowers in the rainy acasou. 

Premua sp. — A climbing shrub with regnlu- flowers iu Iarg«* eorymbcir 
coloured cymes. Common ilirougbout the forests of Nortb KAnara, aad 
probably a new species. 

Cullicnrpa WoUichiania, Walp. — A small tree or large shrub, very oDaii-^ 
mon throughout ttio evergrvcn forests of North Kiinara. Fto«-er»iai' 
oold season. 

Clorodendron iufortunatum, Linn., and C. serrRtiini. — BotJi flower dai 
the rainy season ; the former is very i-ommon in North Kftnam. 

AviMonia oflicinnliri, L.— A small tree with opposite con.. 
Tho seeds have a woolly radicle. The sea-shore at KArw4r l- 
with these seeds caniod down the Kalinudi during the manapon. FlowMt' 
in the hot season. 

Orobanchece. — ^ginetia indica. A common poraaitic hcrl* in Nortii 
R&nara. Flowers in the tuina. 
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Lahiat^.. — Ocimura conum, Linn. An erect herb common in parts of 

jrUi KiiiiRra. — Flowers in tliu cold si-oson. 

Djaophylla tomenuisa, Dal?.. — A smftll herl* common in the rice Belds of 

KuniUi sulMlivision. Flowvnt during tho cold Moson. 
Pipctrftiithus striutun, Bth. — A commmi Iw-rb uppruriiig during thu rainy 

>n noAT YclUpur. 
Colo)>rookia oppOBiiifolia, Sm, — A commrm herb found on tbe Gh&ts. 
lowL'ffi duriri>; (he r&ius. 

Acroci-phalu.i capttatus, Bth. — A siuall herb appearing during the rainy 
>D. There ore many other hcrbn Winning to thia family indigenous 
North Kiiiiaro, and llowtTiiiji tliroughout the year. 

Xtji-tngiiUfT. — Uoerhoaria diflusa, Linn., oik! B. repanda, Will. Botli 
jmuion apccicjt in North Kilnara, tlnweriug in tho rainy snason. 
MiraliiliK jalapa, Spr, and BougainviUoa spoctabilu, are ornamental 

ien (ihruhis introduood into Kdnura. 
Amarantacefr.. — Amanintas spiuosus, Linn., and Amarantus viridis, L. 
}tii these specdea are very conunou about Yell&pur, and Hower in tbe 

Beosou. 
PalyffmutefjT, — Polygonnm rivnhure, Koenig ; P, elegans, Roxh. ; P. 
"linrnsc, Willd. ; and P. Plphojium, U. Br. All these species are cvranion 
rbs in North Kiuom, tlowenng in tlio cold and hot scoHOns. 
AristolochiacetB, — Aristolochia uidicA, Willd. A climbing and twining 
lb common above and bolow the Satiy^ris. Flowers in the hot and 
iny seasons. 

Bragantia Wallichii^ R. Br. — A common plant in Norlli K4nAra. 
/'iperootfte. — Piper (Wigbtii.) A common climbing ehrub in most of tbo 
rergre«n foresta of North Kinam. 

MyrutifxiK. — Myristica laurifolio, Hf. and T. A large troo common on 
ii"! SahyAftris. Yiolds on inferior kind of nutmeg callod "nlmphul." 
lowers in the cold season. 

AlynRticA corticosa, Lour. — One of tho commonest evei^greon trooa in 

forth Kiiuxra. Flowers in the cold season. 

Myriutica malalurica. Lftm. — A lat^ tree oommon in the Kumta 

|b-<livision below the SRhyidris. Plovers in tlie cold seoiton. 

Myristica inagnifica, Bcdd.— A large tree on thu Dcviuaae Gh4t, bat 

}bably identi<»l with M, lamifolia, Hf. and T. Flowers lu the cold 

)n. 
La.nrxHf.er.. — Oryptocarya Wightiana, Tbw. A large tree, common in 
North K^iinra. Flowers during the cold season. 

Bcil.^h media fagifolia, Ness. A middle-sized tree on the Saybidris. 
lowent in the hot seasons and found near YelUpnr. 
Actiiiodaptuie Hookeri, D.C — Tree oommon about TelUpur and llowors 
Uie rainy season. 

Litsea zAylanica, Ness. — A small treti common about VelUpur, and 
}worB in the cold season. 

Tetranthcra tomentosa, Uoxb. — A common shrub or smalt tree in North 
k^nra. Flowers in the rainy season. 

Seveml other species of this genus are common in the North KAnara 
This genus has been included under litsea in the " Genera Plan- 
of Bcnthani and Hooker. 
Oaasytha filiformis, Linn. — A parasitic herb with Blifonn stems common 
.00 trees in North KAuara. Flnwers during September. 

E}'-f:a(fi\ace(t. — Klfleagnua latifoUa. A climlK;r with ailvory leaves, very 
Dmnion in North Kinara. Flowers in November. " 
Loranthacva . — Viscum angulatum^ Hej-ne. A leafless parasite, common 
trees on die yobyAdiis. Flowers in April. 

BI2IB-M 
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DISTRICTS. 



Lonnthus WaUichianus, ScbtUt. : L. 1on|^AoraB,Don. ; and L. vmbcUita^ 
He>-iie. — 'Vhixe arc the cominonest species of Loranthos found an tn«« 
tbv Sabvidris of North Kiiiara. All Bower durizHj titc bot toHon ml 
alfto in the nuny seamn. 

SanUUtKca. — Osyris Wightiana, Wall. A common ahmh fbonj m oat 
part* of North Kinaia, but particularly ooouuon about KimnLr. Rave 
in the bot and niny seaaont. 

£iLpKorbiae«a.—-^avbor\a& Rothia&a, 8pr., flowers in the cold mbmo ; 
£. notoptera, Boiai., flowers in the cold aeaaoD ; E. pilulifeni, Xf., llawcnB 
the rainy eeaaon ; E. thymifolia, Wjlld., flowers in the ruiny httt uul aU 
aeaaons ; E, nan'tdoni, Willd., flowers in the rainy hot aod rold seueta; 
E. umflora, Roxb., floweri in the rainy and cold h'bsods ; and B iatk, 
Willd. IluwerH hi tlio rainy and bot seaBona All tbeso hrrba are ccmmm 
in 6*vour&hlu localities throngbont North Kinara. 

Secnrinega obovata, Willd. — A small tree rtarf common in Kortii Kiaaca 
Flowrni in the hot season. 

S. LeuLxipyrutt, RoxU — A shrub ooounoa near K&rw^. Flowen latb 
bot season. 

Bischotfia javonica, Bl.— A lat:ge tree not common in North Kiiuu% 
found in tbf Sirsi sub-di%isioa. Floven in the cold season. 

Cyi^loiitonion maorophyllus, Bl. — A tx«e found near Katgal, fiuwerinpn 
November. 

Antidesma diandra^ Tolasno.— A small troe or shrab rery oommon a 
Nortli Kinant. Flowers in June. 

A lanceolatnm. Tutasne. — A large shrub found near K&mrir, nearly allW 
to A. diandra Tolasne;, 

A. Oluvscmbilla, Gaert. — A small tree, not oommon. Found near Ki^ 
\*&tti in Nortli K&nara, Ftowprs in tlu* rainy season. 

A Menasu, Mull. Arg. — A small tree growing in the BV*r^rw*n forttia 
oi tho Sirei aiid 8iddapur sub-di^isious, and flowifring in tlir hot snasnn. 

Pbyllantlms nitidus, Mull. — A Kraall tree. Flowers iu the hot s«Maa. 
Oommou on the tSayhidris. 

Pliyllaiithus reticulatus, Polr. — A atmggUng ahruK Flowers in tho coU 
seaeou. 

P. polyphyllos, Willd— A shrub common near KArwar. Flowmintltt 
rainy season. 

P. Juniperoidoa, Mull. — A sbrub common along river banka Floweo 
in the cold w-ason. 

F. canaranuB, Mull.— A shrub common in North Kiuara. Flowm xa 
the bot season. 

P. tomentosuR, Mull. — A finiBll tree llywtiring in the hot season. 

P. Hobenakeri, Mull. — A middl«-«ixed tree common on thr* Sabyfidrl% 
in flower in the cold season, and found near Yeliipur in the ervr^rwn 
forests. 

F. simplex, Retz.— An herb. Common during the rainy soaaon in North 
Kiinnra. 

P. Niruri, Willd. — An herb. Commoudoring the rainy season(Scpt<nnl>er 
in North Kinara. " 

P. Leacbcuaultii, MulL— A climber found in North KAnara and do 
in the rainy season. 

P. Neilgherronsp, Wgt.— A email tree common in North Kinara and 
flowers in ihc Lot season. 

Brtedelia Rtipulttri-s, L. — A scandcnt dirub common in North Kin 
FlowLTB in the cold season, 

Trema uudiflora, L — A ccaunion tree in North Kioora and floacw 
the hot season. 
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MAllotiis (ilbuB, Roxb. — A middle-Bized troo very conmion in many ever- 
an foresu. Flowttrs during th^ rainy ha&od. 

U. fturoopuuctalus, Dalz. — A ahrub very oommon on the Ankola sub- 
Ivision gtiita. Leaves covered with reaiuoas dota undurncatk. Flowera iu 
cold seasou, 

MalloiuK rt'itanduR, Willd. — A climbing and Rcand4-'nt shrub coniioon in 
It! Yt:lh'i]>ui' sub-diviKJon and tlowe-n» during IJie rainy iioaaan. 

Honiunoya riparia, Lour. — A very connnon shrub along rivor-coursea. 
lowers in thi? cold and hot seasons. 

U. retusa, Wgt. — This species is also very common along uiany riveni, 
lowers iu the hot bcosou. 

Blackia. unibellfttA, BaiUon. — A shrub common on the PcviuuiUA Oh^t. 

>wers in Novpuib^ir. 

Gldstonthus midabancua, MulL-^-A large ahrub, found near tlie falla of 
kppa. Flow<'r6 in tlie cold seasoiu 

EKcoKaria insignis, Koyle. — A common tree about K4rw4r. Flowers in 
hot sctuon. 

K. a^'ulW-liu, Willd. — A large shrub very common along th« bonks of tidal 
IvdTs in Noitli K&niira. Floata for nota ar*> mad« from the cork -like roots. 

le milky juice of Ihis shrub is acrid and poisonous, 

Tmgia invoIucmU, Willd. — A twiujug plant oovervd with stinging 

irs. Flowers in tlte rainy reason. 

Jotropha Ouroas, Roxb. — A common shrub along road-sides, a native of 
eU. 

J. glandulifero, Roxb.— A large shrub found near K&rv&r. Flowers 
luring the rains. 

Oroxophora plicntu, Dahc — Oommon herb in rice-ilelds near Muudgod. 
Flowers in the cold and hot st^asons. 

UelantheAA turbinata, ^S'g^ — A bush common in North Rilnara. 
Flowers in the hot season, 

Microoocca nii-njurialis, Bth. — An hcrb^ Dommon a1>out Kirwitr and 
appearing in July. 

8ebs«tiana ChJiunalea, Mull, Arg.— A small phint, appearing at KAnr&r 
during August. 

Urtieaea. — Fleurya intormpta, Wgt. — ^A common weed about Kirvir 
apfxraring during the rains. 

Klatostemma cunoaturo, Wgt. — A small herb found near Yellapur* 
Flowers in October. 

£. uppositifolium, Dalz. — Found near Katgal and flowers in St^tember. 

Celtis triner\'ia, Koxb. — A small or middle-sized tree, oommon on tha 
8ayhAdris. (lowers during the rainy and cold seasons. 

Ficus cinemsc^'us, TIiw. — An immfinso tree growing in the North E&nara 
evergrfens. Common in many forests alxive and below the Sahjr&dim 
Fruit gr»Nm. 

F. oppoditifolia.— A small tree very common iu damp situations. Tcolt 
groon when rii>e. 

F. caulobotiya, Mig. — Common near Mundgod. 

F. porasitca, Kocnig. — A very commoB spocdoa^ epiphytic. Fruit yellow 
when ripi\ 

FkiiH Tjakela, Mig. — A large handsome trees oommon in North Ellnara, 

F. nervosa, Uoth. — A large tree- common below tiie Sahyidris in Kumta. 

F. lfucucar]ja, Mi^f — A large tree allied to F. glomerata. 

F. Mysorensia, RotU. — A very large tree with yellow sessile figs. Com- 
mon in Sirsi and Yellipur. 

Hcus conlifoUu, RoxU— A small tree couunou along t^e coast, aUa 
found in rocky places above the tiaby&dris. 
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Bo<-<hDiPrU lanlab&rica, Wodd.— A shnib oomiuoii on tibo Nilkviid (I 

Flowi'ra ill Uio t^oM swiacjii. 

fifbrt^tftuiin longifiilio, W(.k1<L — A unail tree common in the Ka»i*l 
SicIdApur Rulxlivisioni. Flowers in the cold ebbsocu 

Pouzotda pt-ntatidm, Buimet — A buioU slirub, common nci 
Flowers in tht< cold Bcaaaa. 

Pouzolzta stocksit, Wight. — A snmll berb oammaii nsv 
appearing during the rainy season. 

Horus iitdica, L. — An introduoed specifiK UrnnA in garden* ncftr 
Flowurs during the rainy suucn. 

ft'ii^i-oifiir.-OnPtMm sc&ndcuui, Roxb. A ficandont fthrnlj 
Uio Nm-tlt KAuara fort-au. Flowers during the cold Bcaann. 

'^'^- ^ LADoxi-a : — AW/oow!. — Smiltu indicn. Vitro. muA 

oj>j L. Doth these clinibcrB are uoniinou ab(Hit SArwftr 

othvr pluc^ti during the rainy ■eaaon. 

Ai^>ar<jffinea. — Asparagus racetnomu^ Hoxb. A comnion 
North Kinftra. Flowers in tliu niijiy aiul t»ld Hrasons. 

Dioscorinea; — Dioscorea (licmoiia, Uoxb. ; D. vondfx^or. Ham. 
D. triphylla Linn. All common spedra, appraring during thn rainy 

AfMntogtiUttA. — Aponogrtum ninnostnchyntii, lanu. A plaat 
ponds niiar Pilla and tlovcring in llu.' cultl t><ason. 

Alifinaceo!. — SagitUuia triuutnu Coouikoa in ponds dtning the 
stwton. 

i'<m<od!ma«ea».— F(mtoderia vaginalis, Leon. A pretty r 
Bpeoies oommoo noar water in North KAnara. Flowtm in i 
oold seaaons. 

LUiac«e, — Glorioaa superl<a, lituji. An oxtemivD eUniber of North 
Kiinoro, ^peanng during Hw r&my voaou. 

rphegunia indica. — A small Uurb appt^ariug diiring thn rainy aonsoQ ti 
TulUpur and K:U-w£r. 

ilraiWf^.— Pochoa scabdeos, hum. A ootuiuou diuibiug atinib Utmngb- 
out NorUi Kfiiiarn. Flowers in ilip cold s<-tt»in. 

RcindapsuB purtoxus, IJdiott. — A olinilier with thick stems, noiao oonUDO 
as, Pothos but found in many orei^rotm foreata of North Kiaan. 
Flowers iu Uie oold season. 

Arisaenta neglectum, Sc}H)tt, and A. Murrayii, Dala. ■— Botb spooii 
oomninn at tho beginning of thn niiny seoaon in North Kdnora. 

AinorphophalluD cam pan u! at us, DL — Found at tli^ btginning of Uw 
rainy s^vtson in damp situations, but rare; hIko crnltivaUnl. 

Arinp<)iK |>pltjtta, Orali. — A lieautiful smnJI plant with a simple pdtatii 
leaf. Vlt)' common on rooks and in other situations along the oooal and 
appears during .lime and July. 

Rpmusatia vivipfira, Bcliott. — Common on trees on the HoliyAdris, no* 
often &(n.'i\ in flowur. 

Tlieriopbuniiii DalirtUii, Schott. — Common in Kiirw.ir during July. 

Xtfridca. — Xyris Rchat-noiilos, Afart. A aiiuill littrb ctminion in iho 
rice-tields at the end of ttio rainy and oold sesaonB. This spudai imy tarn 
out to be simply X. iudica of Linn. 

OrcA«fa«o*,^Oberonia recurva, I,ind. A minute orchid on trOM of tho 
SahyAdris, flowering in the cold season. 

Dendrobiam macnuri, Linn. — A lar^ orchid common on treei on Ihe 
ghiits. Flowers at tliy be^uning of the rainy sfloaon. 

Cirroptttalum timbriatum, liook.—Tlte nnibpella orchid onmmon ob 
Saliyddris ntsir Stipa. Flowers in tlie hot »fii8<>n. 

Micropom uuxculato, Dolz.— Found on trec» uuar Supa and Uoven in 
tho hot season. 
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Saccolabium guttaium, litid. — Common on trce« on tha ghAts, and 
^wore juat btforv llie ruiny Bt-JUioiL 

|,8accolA)iiuni ijapillDHUiti, hmd. — A fine but most common species grow- 
on mangofi and other trees in Dlidrwir and KAnocA* Flowers before 
rainy ouuaon. 
Hattenaria rotundifoUa, Lind. ; H. modoBta, Dnlx. ; H. longicuIcaratA, A. 
Kicli ; H. margitmta and H. elata, Dalz. and HnlK'nnria, Sp. — All contmon 
Ki&nara during tho rainy season. Uround orcludft. 

Planihera SuHaimce, Lind. — A ground oruhid oomnion near Yell&par 
tbc cud of tlic rainy aeatum (^pt^inlK-r). 
Mit*acea; — Musa sapicntutii, Wild., or Willd Plantain. — Wild in Kortli 

loxa, apparently i^scAped from cit]ti\'ation. 
M. aupcrlm, Roxb. — A truly wild ept'cics growing on tho Sahyddria. 
lowers during the rainy st^ason. 
j?i»i^i7Mra<;<yF.— Glolta mArantina, L. A yellow flowered species oonunoQ 

)ughout North Kanora. Flowers in August. 
,Zi]uu1>or Ca&sumuuar, Roxb. — Common in the North Kiuam forests 
ring the rainy season. 
>Z. Macrostachynm, Balz. — A red stemmed plant coounon in the North 
inftra forusta during dm rainy season. 
Aipinia Allugbas, Hosooc. — This and two other ftpecios of the gonas aro 

non in North Kdnara during the rainy aeaaon. 
Costua spe<;iosus, Smith. — A very common and bondBome spocica flower- 
_ durijig tlic nuny Ki*at>oii in the NoHh Kinara fortsts. 
Curcuma WKXlaria, lioxh. — Appears just l)efore the rainy season. 
0. amada, Roxb. — Thia species is found in tho Ycllilpur uub-divisiou 

itts but nowhere ahmidant. Flowers in June. 
Armrt/Ui<iwea;.~OnRutn asiaticum, L. Common in the Pdlu foroetfi, 
mririt; in June. 

JfypojridacfifE — Curcnligo malalnrica, Wgt A common borb during the 
iiy ituauon in North Kiinam. 

Tai-cnfvtf;. — Tacca piunatUida, Forst. — A common herii appearing during 
the rainy season. 

TlyUrochar'uiacfitx. — Ottolin iudico, Flanoh. Common in aorao ponds 
n<.nr Piila and HowerE in the cold srafton. 

/Vi/M<e. — PLteiiix sylvestris, Hoxlx Tree tliirty to forty fwt high, 
found near Pjlla and viiry ormmion in the DhdrwAr district, where tho 
wood is much used for builiUng purposes. Flowers during tho cold aeofioii. 
P. t'ariiiif<Ta, Hox. — A small always short stemmed specii* witli tUi-mlur 
loaves and (lowering in the hot season. The fruit which is edible ripens In 
May and turns tjuiti' black. 

Calamus rotniig. Willd. — The common cane of North Kinara. Fbwers 
in tho rainy and cold season. 

Calamus, 9p. — The migbet of North R^ara. An undcecribod speoica 
diiTcriug iu many rt«pccts from C rotang of Willd. 

Stigut-rus Wightii. — A most Iteautiful palm growing on tlie SahyiUlris tn 
the Ankola auUdivision and also abundant on tho Nilkuud UhiU Flowon 
Utc cold season \ fruit ri]R-nB in Juno. 

raniiaiutre*r: — Pandanus furcatus, Roxb. and P. odoraUssimus, linn. 
Both thee srew j»alms are common in North Kdnora. 

£riocauioneiE.—E. sexangulare, Unn. ; E. WaUichianum, Mart; E. 
ocroiithemum, Mart. ; and E. pygmwum, Dalz.— .Thww species are common 
thmughuuL Noi-th Kiinara in ncA.tieIds and damp places. 

E. Ualzfllii, Koeris. — Found in water near Bt^likeri during tho rains. 
iCypeniL-cir. — 5Iany species of Cypcrus and Fimbri&lylis, 
'iJromiiiaciu; — .Mimy gt^era and species. 
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^pendlz. FUicu. — LyifMinm pinnntififluw, 8w : L. tnirrophyllnm. Ppp. 

glaliTH, Hk. ; a . , ' 

licliuiu Wrens, Wail.; Aniantum caodatum, I^ ; Kcplirfxliotu 
O. U.C ; Cjlfiehfma dichotonia, Willd. ; aii'l .\3pHiiuxn po]jrtiH>rpfati»j:1 
AH Uieso uitl soveral othor Eums are comuou in fftvannklilc iiTMaJitm 
Nurtli Kiiiftru. 

OphiofjIoMom nndicauie, L-f. — ^Thu hiiulII pUnt is found nfar Kin 
dariiijL.' July- 

I^coyodiaettt. — Lycopodiom oemecmD. L. A common specif^ <:>f ^* 
Kiitara. 



GAME BTBDR' 
Iamb Boutc. The game nud otlicr hirda vriiich arc cotnmon ovvr W><.ti^rti lodlii 

ttrc- killtHl Ijy Bportsiiicii for the Uible, with a fuw v- 
rojirvst-ntwl in Kanara. Of birds which aro found oiu , ... :^.rtmt 
and aObrd excelltmt Eport if driven in th« way covpru are dri\ 

ShcasouU iu England, there are tlio Poafowl, Pavo --.;-•■■'- 
uiii;li-fowi. (ialliifi Roiuir-rad; and the Spurfi)wl,GalIoi» 
laying season of all three Is (mm March to June iii-tr ii< 
formwl on the grouml, and as niauy n& Ivu v^;^ have hveu foiutd in 
iicst. 7*hc young birds are excolleui coating, cspcciaUy during 
wuuthcr months. 

Of Paktiuihiks there are two kinds, tho Painttxl, Fmnmliniis jid 
which is found in fair numbers over tin; ^nutsy and bushy lands ale 
more open parts of tho fortsts bordering on Dhirw^ from Hal_ 
Mundgod and PAla. They are also ocoasianally found on thr --- -; 
of Uiu SuhyMi-tB whore the earlier ash-uiauura tilltu^' ha 
forest. The Grey Partridge, Ortygonus pouticerijiiia, is ivhihmmu 
outskirts of the forcsU both above and l^elow thi> .Saliytidris. Bot 
make their nests on the ground and lay five to ux eggs which aro 
during tlie early rains. 

Sand Gitoi'iiiE, Pt'-rodee, Bastard, Eupodotls ed«nLn.Uii, and tho I> 
Belle Orane, Anthrof-oides nrgo, thoujrh conmion in Dhirwiir, are tinl 
in KAnora. On tho otlier hand the Fiorikin, 8ypheotides aurita, occaskit 
occurs (Jung the eastern border of the district and on the gnuaiy aIopat< 
the Sahy^ris, It is u cold wi^Uicr \'i&itant and is not known to breed 
£4nara. 

Of QcAIL there are many kinds. The Jungle Bush Quail, Perdk 
asiatJca ; the Rock UuhIi Quail, Pordicula argoanda ; mid Uk- Piiintrd Bi 
Quail. Microperdix crythrorliynea, are found all Ltie year mund ; and 
Large Grey Quail, Ootuniix communis, and the Rain Quail, Gotun^ 
corumondolica, arrive with the close of the niins. The grey quail |ii 
comes later and certainly leaves ver)' much earlier than tlie rainifuiul^ 
often remains till driven out by tlie (louth-wcst rains in .Turn*, linin 
arc known to breed in Kinam in October and even later, and thw yr 
broods arc often unnblu to get on tho wing b«iforc the end of No^-einl 
and run even Into Deeenitxjr when eggs are soniPtiines seen. Dotli 
Lorgi; Grey and the Itniii Qnail come in varj'ing, bat generaJIy in ooti 
deraide uumlwrs. They spread over the fields and grassy Lanthi iu the ni 



* Coatiibutod by Colonel W. l>>-tDn, Ooaaervator o( Foroati. 
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ports of the forests bortloring on Dh^rw^, and between Haliy^l, 

idgod and P&Ja. OccasioDolIy exoeltont bags of quail inaj be made ; 

gxiua aru known to have ki!l<rd 113 couple in one day aI>out HoliyiU. 

Lar^t! Ur&y U not nearly so common as the Rain Quail, and it u )»otli 

ahooting and Iwtter (*ring. Kxcppt a stray birvl, n^iUier tin; Grey 

this Rain Quail is found bulow the Sahy&d^ The Hlaokbrumted 

Quail, Turnix taignor, is altto found in gTAat nunilH^ra in grassy 

patches. They remain in bevies of considerable Dumburs through the 

[wtftther montliB until driven out by the sonth-wc-st mins. Tlie absence 

JO hind toes inakn this quail rHmarkable. The Button Quail, Turnix 

tieri, ia also common in the more open parts and rcnuuiu throughout 

Plovers, both the Grey, SqoataroU helvetica, and the GoIdun« 
IrLus fulvus, are found in flocks on the coast along tidal crtteks and 
tcrs. The golden plover is rare Thoy couie with tho cold weather 
leave at its closp. Both varieties of plover are excellent eating. Their 
flight is, at times, exoeedingly strong and rapid, and tn rake a poising 
flock th".' tthot must 1«.- lin-d a little ahead of thf birds. The Redwattlwl 
Ijapwing, Lobivanellus intlicus, and the YellowwalUed Lapwing, Lobipluia 
Bulabarica, are both common, especially tho R«dn-attled lapwing which 
ia at!cn almost everyn'here. The Stone Plover, Esocus recurvirostris, and 
4£tlicnemus crepitans are both common, the former on ttie coast and inland 
along tho pondn and rivem ; and Uio lntt«>r, under the name of the Bastard 
Flortkin, in dry parts among bushes and in low gross, Th«y are not 
purtiuularly good eating. It is doubtful whether tho Stone Plo\-er remains 
e district ; the Dastard Floribin assuredly remains and breeds during 
hot months. There are also tbp large and keser Hand iNovers, 
itia geoffW>yi and mongola, the Kentish Ringed and Indian t^nialj 
Flovem, .^gialitis eontiana and curouieus, which are abundant both 
.e coast and along tlie ponds and rivers above the Sahyiidris. 

SsiPB, tho Common, Oollinago gollinaria; the Pintailed, Gollinogo 
ura; the Jack, GulUuago galUnuIa; and the Painted, Rynchiea 
lensis, ore found in fair nambers l>oth alK>ve and below tho Sohyddris. 
lUg the tidal eretiks and Itaekwaters they are specially nomerous. Up 
KAlinadi river from KArw&r, the Gnngu\'ali river from Kumtn, and tho 
.tip{«a river from Hon&var fair liags may be made. Tlie largost known 
to one gun h twenty-seven couple, tiaipo do not begin to arrive in Ktoara 
liefore the middle of October, and they leave about the end of February, 
A few remain all the year round and br««l in tlm forest. Snip*? shfinting 
ts the cream of small game shooting, aud a wonderful deal of fatiguing 
walking and wading is done without knowing it if the birds arc in plenty 
and lie fciirly close. Snipe should Iw shot walking with the wind, as on 
rising the birds almost always turn to windward. Tho Wood Cock is 
almost unknown to many in KAnam. but four have been flushed at odd 
times in the cold weather when following otiutr gama Three of the four 
were killed. Of other M-ader birils winch come with the cold weather, 
there is the Curlew, Numeuiusonjuata, which is found mostly along tidal 
en -eks and backwaters, and tho \Vhinihn>l, Numenius phowipus, the RntT, 
Philnrnachus pugnax, and tlm Oreen and Red Shanks, Totanus glottis and 
calidris, which are also mostly tidal creek bird^, but are sometimes found 
nv. tlti^ fMjmls and rivers above the Sahyidris. They are cold weather 
s and very indiirerent eating^ The Whit« Ibis, Thresldomia 
> <'pludun, and the Black Ibis, Geronticus papillosus, arc also si-i.-n in 
coiiauleiablt' nutuWi^ ulx>ve aud «p4vnngly below the Sahy&dria, The flesh 
r>f l>otb in I'Dorse and unfit for tho table. 
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BISTBICTS. 






Of Ooom, tioUi tho Purple, Pt>rphyrio poliooepfaalns, miud the 
FnliiA atra, are cominou on all tiic lju)^r ponds al«ove the Sahy 
tliu WaU<r Htio, GaltiituUclilurD}ju«, vid tu«? R&ils, Ponaiia and 
uumtiuiu both in ufiltuid aud )owliutil KtUiuxa. 

Of Gkksb thore b the Blaok^iocked Goose, 
only one known, and the Goo«t*-t«a] or C-' 

deli anas. 

Of Duck and Tkal thcTQ is a liu-Ke variety wbicfa oome whii '■ 
wcathpr in November and Bbiy till Pebnuuy, and aomo inio 
Aiiioit^ those found on the ponds along Uie eastern border toociui 
and wliirh aJford fair sport In years of averagt> or of plontifol 
thr. 8pott/«d Hilled or Grey Duck, Anas ] 
acuta; the Shoveller, Spatula cl^-p^ata; il; 
tlio K<xUiead Po^-lmrd, FulJgulu leriua; Utti WiJ^euu, AlurtK:^ 
Oommon Teal, Quorqut-dula creeoa, the Uluewinjjed Tual, 
cin^ja; and the Whistling Teal, Dondrooygna javanica. Tlie 
Pociicops minor, is also everywhnre common; but th» Ruddy 
UrSUiuani Duck, Cusarca rulUa, ia only o<-*oa!»ionally sc-^rn and 
often OQ tho upland rivers and backwaters than on thu upland potit 



INDEX. 



A. 

ril : •«« Lohira, 

kum-Ihirgi : fnrtwt group, 3fl. 38. 
Ibatku : li.ili iOavui, 332, 333- 
larns : vuh«nn«n, 326, 337. 

DetaHai us. 

fori : ileprenod class, 360. 

(hanishajii : nvcr, 6. 

ir-Shetti][eri : fon»t groop, 46, 43. 
u-Kshetra ; «)»kfrliuia, in footooto I. 
iglkU •■ t«nipt« Mfvoute, aOl. 

-SCnsvalli ■■ fon»t group, 55, 66. 

•Kodgreri : (oro»t ^croap, J9. 
ibigS : tishAra, 30] - 31H. 

Ancestor Woratiip : 29L 

Andhra Brihmani i 135. 

Aujidiv : isluiil, 2. 

Aukoia : creek, 8 ; rivor, 7 ; forovU, 40 • 48. 

Ajltelope : rour.Iinrned, 103 ; ladiBn, 103. 

AntraTaUi-Bhaudv&l : fortMt group, 49, 50. 

AppfU - LmgAyttt layraea, 17^ 

Appearance : of jieople, IIS, ISd, l-w, 132, 1.14, 

l.i:.. 137. HO, 169, 173. 175, 101, 193, 197, 203, 
222, 224. 2.%, 2Sft, 322, 375, :«•>, 3tt7. 401. 

AralT^d Uattalmari : forent frroup, 33, 34. 

Are Uarithis : hubiuidmea, 244, 345. 
Area ; dutnct, 1 ; lurcst, '21. 
Arers : biutwidtneD, 213-210. 
Artuftlu:S57 27d. 
Aspect: 2-4. 

Atte VakkalB ; huBbaodmoti, 243-251. 
Aarili-Mandorli : forest group. d5, .16. 
Ajry^ : Liogiyat piietto, 17fit i77. 

B. 

fiadga&i : river, 7, 8. 

fiadigei : cupenlen, 2C1, 202. 

BaitkOl : core. 2. 

BikadS : depreuod cUn, 360 - 363. 

BAknrhole : strcMn, «. 
Bil&ghat : upUaJ. 2. 
B&lAnadi : river, s. 
BftlAmanlBIiaire ; iorest group, 3d, 39. 

■ m»-57 



B&mane- Biram pAli : forufc group, M. 
B&ndek4r Vdnis : tr»dor>i, 181. IM. 
Bindifl : bondsiiMU. 333, 334. 
Bang&rS : tndcni, 282. 
Banji^ : trader^ 175 -ISO. 
BaHTdsi : towD, 7. 
Bara Oanga : riv(>r. 7- 
B&rddskir Brihmana : L71. 
Barking Deer • loi. )02. 
Basridnrg : uUnd, 3. 
BasTankopp-Bhedasganm : fomt group, fil** 
Bivis : pncBts, 2t::t. 

B&Tkule Vdois ■■ tratlvi-*. ("4. 
Beds ■■ tli-]ir(>wt-(l clw». 302, 3*>3. 
BedarS = ilt--iiresi»od clou, 362 footnott 1. 
Bedti : rii-ftr, 3, 5, 6. 

Bees: 104-106. 
Bercara :.'m«-35«. 

B4ldingaJu-g41 : svmaoo, IK 

Belikeri : b«y, 2, 3 : rivor, 7. 

Bellers : doi>r6Mnl cteu, 363^ 364. 

Bent leraels : 411. 

Bljind ; Iiookswingiog, 247 and footnoto I. 

BhandAri Vijantris : miuumn*, 316, 3J7. 
Bband&ris = [i»lmt«pperB, 3d4-38ft. 
Bhanghis ■ »»« ITAUlkhori. 
BhAsing • coronet, 156 ami footaute I. 
Bhitlia •■ trndon, ISA. 
Bhatkal ; river, 7. 9 : rorr»u, B7, M. 
Bhatkaldurg t pinoe of iuterart, 3. 
Bhedasgave : f"ll, 4. 5. 

Bbois ; tislnrrii, .ICM, 305. 

Bidoli Vadkal ; for«»t gTf.H[>, 3(1, 37. 
BUki-BliartanhaUi ■ forest group, W, 

Birds: 446 •44S. 

Birtk : cusloniK, 124, 136. ISO, ISl. 178, 30$, 21 

Z33. 202, 303, 377, 388, 398, 405. 
Birth pLaoe : of pooide. U4. 
Bis&Ia g&l ■■ MMoo, tl. 
Bison - tJie. 96-99. 
Black Bear : 96. 

BogArS ■ liajigle-MsllMl, 272. 

Bolor-Kilknn \ ■■ fomt groopt 05» M. 
Boundaries : i - 
Br&hmans ; 116173. 
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BttiUiag Blra* 19. 

Bamdl i bulut-autwn. MO, 341 
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^Kidy: Mr. H F., I footeotoltTtlMtaotol. 
^Vfa- r«eUvalfl )-^2. 121, 147. 

Cvrteri . :t;i^ :wy, 

Ctnnu DoUili 114 no. 

Cbusgira - *hut'Rt«keN, ufA 

Clurrni '»nat, ni. 

ChcbalvUiB ^l^prMMd obu. SG4 • Me. 

f^Cto tril : hu.Uo.hiiMi, 341-344. 

^■goiidnT kiJ - HM'>Q, 11. 
^ChlkltA-BaT&Ut BiJhanri - (omt gmnp, 4», 44. 

duueio <4ii 

Chllp&vui Br&limani : 128, 13U. 
jrito Sltts ^ lu. 

: MM Nitttvv (ThriitUni. 
iBtian R4<TerU>aii7-4(M). 
litianity aso. 

t 30. 
SaUOD : 12. 

)i,-palin- Afi, Ai>. 

Iff of age : niutu(n«, IM. 137. IM. 381, MS, 

ConunnniUM -■ 4Is-41G. 

00«t of living - 121 ud footitotq K I'JO, 38e. 
ConrlexRQs : 321 3'.K!. 
CbWI ; 7U, OO. 
, CrocodilM : M. 

^Bo. 21&. -JI8, ^14, VUH). '^1, 2U-J, .-100, 30», .TJ3, 
■U, 8:17, 949, SAU, 36U, S73. ir74, 370. 377. 3S7- 
■»4. II0B-4(», 4O5-40tt. 

Cyolouet . t). D. 
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D. 



llX Lift : 130, laS, 138, 170, 173, SOS^ S3I, 200, 
3iJ2, 372. 
j^krihanigudda. : hill. 4, S. 

■^ Wood ^ 'iu- 

^Ktb : uoHtniiM, 137-188, 104-168. 1«0, 180, 106, 
^ an, 218,310, 235. 230, 291, »77, 803, 8M, 400; 
400. 

Dnr: 100-102. 

DepretMd Cluiw : AGO - 380. 

Doaii : Mr. K. n., 10 luouato 1. 

DMcrlptloD I (oruit, 21. 

Of SoUXa : Mr. p. F., 114 (uotnot« I. 




T^** >v*n« L«m. I ■fartalB ^ fvoBKH 
DcTdigi— .J^Ui*^ 

Dbon - tMsm. 337, SM. 
Dog »•-« Wild Dbig. 

Domestic fliil^tli 71 m 
Donih&IU: nw. X fc 
Dnei:of|Miil«.imtio; 1*4, las^ lar. la 
itn, »i, i««. m m, so*. »4. si: =^ 

97, 90. n^ 3TV. », 4ca. «Ba. 



East ladimai : ■■ nnit^iw. 
Ebden: Mr. R.J..J& 
Elephant: tuaUi^di^pi^, S7.S8. 
Engliib Troopi •■ p«nalbi4 ■» AaftSr^ ± 
Eitabliihmeat : totmt, 3X 3i. 
Enropsuf ; 4ii. 



Fernudez • Mr. P. P.. ||« ioDtoeta L 

Fish : 107 • 1 12. 

Fishing: 111. 112. 
Fishermen 300-314. 
Floods :S. 
Food »t people, 1 18, 128, 130. 

142 uid fontooU I. 174. 17S, . 

217, 222, MI, 322, 375, 3»-», 397, 402. 

ForesU:2i'&s. 

Fowls : 80, 81. 



Oibits : Gih«n, W5. 

O&Uk&l EMMOD. n. 

&im Vakkals : liiutModinea. SEIOk 

OangiTali = river. 8, 6, 6 i rock, a. 

OinigS : oiioMb, 277, 378. 

Oaul^ cowherds^ 286. 

Oaundis '. dimoob, 273, 274. 

Oeology :0, II. 

Oersappa > river, 3, 5. 7 : w»tcrfaU, e, 9. 

Gh&dJS : »<Mithuyera, 108, 109. 

G-hadsiB - «ce MarAtbft Vijaatris; 

OidbQdJds : be«[gan. 340, SSO. 

Gods' Karnes: 117, 121. 120, 130, I3i, m. 

169, 174. 175, 104, 108, 202, 213, 230, 31«,; 
288, '2'JS, 301. 318, 370, 

Gokant '■ town, 3, 

Golak Son&rs : Ooldmutlu, tMO. 

Goblks : huslienilmen, 344, 346. 
OoIlarS ; cow-keepew, 297. 

OondhUs ' beggui, 354. 
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Irs : liailwadmeo, SSS-SW. 
kvU ■■ l>ogglir6, 350. 351. 
60tra»; 117, 129. lao, I32. 1S3. 137, 140, 1W, 
193, 197, 24C. 267,2ti6. 

Granite Bock ; 10. 

hoMs ■ .10. 

trishma : hot bouod, ii, 

Sbjvipnr : fora.t grrtup, 85, 36. 

[Oudehalli t p.-j.k. 2 ; hill, 4, 5. 
lodigars = w.K..l-cftrvc™, 265, 26«. 

' ^txit Vanis : tr«lor«, las, iso. 

ravs : lemplc servant*, IDO, 200, 
lUTB : spiritual teacban, 121, 131, U7 - U9, 177. 



[ftbbos : boBbftodmen. 139, 24d-248. 
[&UUJdlOrB : dopreucd chum, SHU, 369. 
talepiiilu : pAliii -tappers, 284-2St>. 
'Ealiyil : forest*. 32-34, 
Hiller V^antris : maaiciuw, 317. 

Eallilcap Sadgod : forest graap, Al, 5S. 
Halvakki Vakkals : husbandmca. 202-213. 

Hanbars ■ huRliiiinlmca, 237- 230. 

HanmapDr-Boran^lfi^ndi : fortst group, 44, 4£. 
Harakantras = Eah^rs. 306, 907. 
Horsley : Mr. W. H,. 24. 

Haslars <I'^jir<M«e\l i^lnisi. ^^'i~, 36S. 
Haters : <lcprt»«i<hl ol,iHi<. .tt)6, 3ti7. 

Earig Br^hmana : 116. 12S. 
Hebbail-TelTalli : forest group, 49. 
Eegar-Hanki : f<<n»t gnmp, S7, 6B. 
Hef^&par-Sabgreri : forest groap, 40, 41. 
Hagg&rm&kifadde Oole : fort-«t group, 4S, 47. 
fiemant - cold souon, ii, 

Hill8:4-5. 

Hinnnr Qersappa : forest group, 57, 58- 
_Hiro BacliankiNj&sargi ■ for«st gix^up, 43, 4&, 

[os Island ■ 3. 

[og : tiir. m. 
Eolayds : deprtttB«<l <daw, 300, 370. 
HoIidajB : 146. 177. 103. 206, 207, 31S. 218, 2:tl, 

S44. S90. 366. 
Hon&Tar : river, 3 { foTMti, 67, M. 

ley : 30. 
alendea : lo. 

l-Xauki ' fortst granp, 40, SO. 

'Season ■ 12. 

HonBes^US. 128, 139, 130, 132; 133, 141. SOS, 

217, 289. 375, 382, 401, 412. 
Enkili : t>in, 4, 5. 

HulUicud Easur : forest groop, 43, 44. 
Hontine: Leopard : i>4. 
Husbandmen ; 202- 2C^ 
[yaua : 94. 



Indian OazeUe : 103. 

Inns : li«pt by iromcD, 120 footnote 1, 

Iron ; if>. 

J. 

Jackal : 95. 

Jida : w»\-crB, 276, 277. 
Jains; bi»)>aii<jtuea, 229-230. 

Jainisin : •-'■-'9. 

Jalikoud : inkiid, 3. 

Janganu : b^b Avvm. 
Jinkadkal-Habime : forurt groap, S7, BS^ 

Jing&rs : woimI -workers, 2H*i- 2tP^ 
Jogis : iwddlors, DSI • 3'i3. 

Joishi BrfUunans : 133. 



Kabhcrs : fiMirn=. 307-309. 
Kadbdl-liulekal :' (urost group, 51, 54. 
Kadmiguddft : p<»^. 3. 

Kil : atrcam, B. 

Kalals : tav«ro-keepeni, S93. 

Ealaafa : iip)rit-hoas4>, 24S «nd footoota li^ 

EaUvants : cuarteuu*, .12) - 325. 

KAlo Eonbia ; aea Konkan Kunbifl. 

Kalj^rShivgiTi : (omtgroop, si, 54. 
KAlsdi-Usode - U^rvst grcmp, 30-35. 
S&Unadi : river, 2. 3, 4, s. 

Eallnkntige ; oibmum, 274i, 276. 
Ealtigndda : biU. 4, 5. 
Eamtis ■■ »<^ MiUi». 
Eancbug&rs : «« KAAttn. 
Sang4ris ; ilopreaaed cl»«, 878, 374. 
Kannad : d-iuk! of country. I ftutaotfl 2. 
Kannad KaUvants : conrtczitu, 3'.^4, 325. 
., Eelasis = l«irl>cM, 329. 

„ Kuuib&rs - pottem, 2iJ0, 270. 

Tanis - trftd«ri, 180, 181, 
Eaiuiigeri Eoudemani : forsBt gronp, 41. 
Eanoja Br&bmans - 172, 173. 
EAnphite Jogis = y<6gxt>n, M.% 354, 
Eare Vakkals - haHb&ndmeii, 221. 
Earhdda Bribmaus : 1 32, 133. 

Eam&tak : country, 1 footonte 2. 

Eam&tak Br&bnuuiB - 130. I3i. 

Eirwir : bay, 2 ; (ort»ta. 38-39. 
Eas&is : but«b«n, 3-15, 346. 
Sisirs : coppersmiths, 300, 261. 
E&tbkaris ■ catcchn-maken, 346, 347. 
Eegdol-Bim&pOT : forest gronp, 33. 
Selaaia - V«rbe», .'^29. 330, 
Eerkopp-Kogavalli : fonsai group, 51, 53. 
Ehaade Kharvia : (ahen, 309, Sia 

Ehirvis : aahen, 310, 311. 
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XodkuBi Dodmine ; toroit gnxip. JK. w;. 

1 Kufibls ■. titut^nili.u.11, '2lfi. 220. 

KumhArs : iH>ttep., '-TO, 271. 

KelMil.I-arl'«». «3I). 
Kll4rvi8 : li-li^r*. 3»0, .111, 
_th6 : «« Cbili-lviin BriJ>i««M. 

KadivaU - n-SMJiPniicii. 527. 324, 

Eottkanie Brihmans : »>^ Sar<«huUrBr*liiii«M. 

Eor&rs ■ tli-l'-u-*';"! ':Iw», 370. 371- 

KoraVB ; w.-u:,.>.t.-, ai!>. 
Korchnrns '■ ■ ■*"'t^n!. SIW>338 
Kormanu ; "■*"":". '*^*'*' 
Xot Brabmans i i:<:i 

Kol VakkalS ■■ Ln«bsn<impii. W8, *JM. 
Kotegin ■■ 'leprw»<»<l c1m», 371 373, 

Kuddldeikar BrAhiauu: IVJ. 
XalT&di« ■ «'«' ^^'^* M"^4ii>Ji*. 
ibiTs: i->tui^, 2<ra.27i. 

iri : t.>ll<Hf«. 34. 35. 

tU ! '''*"^ 3 ; liver. 7 j foriwU, 48-3a 

idapeDoDset (•m-.ii^h ui.. 3C.37. 
ttgani-Brfthninr ■ '"r«'<t in"""!', -ii 

ibars ■ »Ii«i'l»«r<U, 2i« • 30u. 

: (UprMMOil claav, 370. 

iBribmans' 16«171. 



^boar«ri : 340, 34n. 

d VAntB : tr»dcrB, 184. 1S5. 

Igtili-SUtmndi : 't"""! tf'onp. «>. *'■ 

(tXoTiie Rock ; 10. 
It Deih 1 t^'iitl' Ouj»r4t,'l94. 
Eiither worker! t a.ir.-.iM. 
|opardCal:iM. 
Imo IM. '■«■ 

LlWtiyftt OAaJ«« ' oilmen. B79. 
KelatlB ■■ bwbcm. »3t. 
KnrobArBt jK-Urr.. 271. 272. 
KadivtUl '• tJutb LtcKJivri, 328. 




LiqooTjieldiaf Tran : C£- oo 

Lister. Mr. W. J.. IDIootnc** i 
Lobars : UMkHariUu. SS3- !(!>. 
Lobiaia : usiien, 1^7. 
Loho ■ r>'Jt. 2. 
LaAbisstott '■ «->tcrtftll. C 9- 

U. 

■gu)dO&&' ' ' R., 1 f<w<tiK<ta t. 

lUdiE« '- »^- 

Ki^ : vnlcrrail. ft, 9. 

KiliB . bmbuidaMU, ^43-244. 
Kalayk Pamt: uiimuiaio nui£c, 4. 

Walla y : trMlrrn, 17^ 
Iffangl : luiuirbtifl, 321). 

Maitjgnni Derimane ; for»t gtoup. n, 54 

Hann&ctttres : 275-tJiM. 

]f aolinge - Badgund : forest gevitj^ w 

ICariitba Vi^antrit = ntoucbtw. 3IC, 310. 

Uaritbis : wAtlik« cU». l»2. 

Xaratbl Sidis ■■ •>« (.thrUtiin lleverts. 

JC&rriage - chiUmh*. 12(-I'J1, isa. i" i"^ 

164. 170. 17.1. ITlt. 189, 196,206. . 

219. •: . ", esi. 2tti. : 

»37. M . 373, 374. 

suit. *m, 4iH>-4iiti. 
Marriage ; ceiwiu dctaili. IW 
Mai-wAr VAnis . trwUn, iflO-lffi 

H&trikdA : miithrn. 12^ ruutootw 1. 

Xavingnndi : )ti]l,4. 

MiTinknme : Uland. 3. 

Men's Karnes 1)7, )2H, tStt. 130, 132, U9. 

137, 14*), Ififl. i74. 175, IH2. 1*6, 197. IS*. 

193. I*»4. U'7. S02, 213. 216, 222, 221, 230. 

2-17, -^t. iSa. 28S. 2MS, 301, 321. 375. 36J, 39T.' 

HensUigndda : iiHl, 4, 5 

Mbirs - tIepnnMd elujt, 378-380. 
Minerals: I y. hk 
Minor Product* ■ forest. .10. 
Mirjan ifrt, <;. 

MitgAvdis ■■ sftll'inakcn, 270. 
tfOgen : rmt>«?n, 312. 31.\ 

Morsa Uppiupattan : tontt jTroup, 49. 

Motigadda Uiil,4,fi. 

Mou» Deer 102. 

Movements : 4is. 

MukriB ; <l«ptvue«l cUn. 374 -37a. 

Mundgod : h'rmia, 43 40. 

MaBaJmins:4i)0-lil. 
Mnsicians 314-390. 
Mtttballi Bilgi : 'or«it grcwp. M. 5«. 
Uyiobalans ■ 30, 35. 



INDKX. 



K. 

iBjnbnri Brihmani : lOfi. IM. 
faninhgad : ulud, ?. 

rekarV&nis: traden, 183, 194. 
Utive Christians - sSii-sWJ. 
VktiTC FrotcstanU : 306. 
[avAiyata MusnUuiinfi. 400-403. 

^ r«r8 ; warlike cIah, 1M-Id7. 
itatfinhiiig. 301, !I09. 

iMnigudda : bill. 4, 5. 

DUbaia : linslnttanifii, 251, 252. 
1*1^1: stream, 6, 

o. 

capation ■ Uft 

laments i 119. 131, 144, 176. 101. 193. 195, 
»4. ■2ii5, 375, 403. 
' ! 95. 

en : 7!». 80. 
9r Bocks : 2. 

p. 

lams&lia : trodcn, S82- SS4, 

TB ■■ Mrvuit*, 3:i5. 
Itia : huBbutdtaou, 327, 238. 

: tiilten, 313. • 

lm-tapperB:^M-295. 

^inch^ls : 257. 2r)S and footuot« ) . 

Panclianualis = liuHltainJiuet), 22S. 
Pdudri '- stn-oni, .t. 

Panthers ; V2, M. 
Parsia 411. 
. Jatalis : t«niple aervanta, 20i». 
Ltaalia : "ill' -w^nvfra, 275, 276. 
lyanghit -. lu* Iwnls. 2. 
leliir Brahmana. 172;VatiU, 186. 

.3»K 
, : Colunel W., 21 rDottu>t« 1, 81 foptDOtoI, 
446 Tiotoute 1. 
Pigs fiO. 

Pigeon Island ^■ 
Porcnpiue W. 
Portaguese : 395. 
Pregnancy '■ nuntomi, 164, 251, 343. 
Privileges : iirort, 24. 25. 
Ptolemy = (a.d.150) l fuotnote 2. 
Pubcr^ '• MO Coming of Ago. 
Parohit; prieat, U7 footnote I. 

R. 

Hainfall : 13. 17, is. 
B&jmandarg ■ hill-furt, 3. 

Rajputs ■■ wotlikit cI«4M, 193, 104. 

Bikshas ■■ ttiU, 4, 5. 




Beeeipti : foreet, 31. 

Religion : 121, 132, 1^7. 138. 139. 14.% Ida, 

•JOS, 215, 217. 232, 233, 2*fl, 2b8, 2W. 300>i 

S4«, 359. 3S;J. 404, 405. 

Seserred Trees ■ 24. 

Reverts = bwo Chruliau Revtrti. 

Rivers: 4-8. 
Road metal - '-'O 
Road aide Trees ■ 31. 
Rooks ■■ 0. 10. 

S. 

Sddare - haBhandmeo, 230. 240. 
SadAshivgad - Hvcr uiil fort, 2. 3, S. 
Baliyidris : mountain rooj^o, 1. 
SaibS : ootirt<>/Aii8, 325, :i2i;. 

Sakl&pnri Br^hmans : 134, 135 

Salkod-Mall^pnr ■ fr>rttst group, 97, C8. 

84mbar:9y-loo. 

Sampakopa- Ifaraaageri ; fonMt group, 51, | 

Sand ■■ 20. 

SanthAh : wriy tribe, 208 fftotnotA 1. 
SsppaligS : iiui>''<'i.iii», 314, 31.*. 

S&rasvat Brdbmans - a4^«< Hhuux-is. 
Sisaahtkir Brahmans • 13>;. 139. 
Satirk^S : hunbaodmea, 240- 242. 

Seasons: 11 17. 
Servants ^ 32i!-335. 
Settlement ■ forest. 24. 

Sharad : icaBon, 11. 

Shankaricharya ; foaiwlcr of the Straortwct* 

fix>tji(it«< 2. 

Sb&vkir Shorgoni : fortwi ^roap, 46, 47. 
Sheep : »o. 

Shenvi Br&hinans = 130, I6S. 
Shepherds ^ 295-300. 

Sherogirs : hiubandnicn, 223, 226. 
Shigepai- Jogalepil : forest group, 42. 
Sbilangts : htielMtrdmca, 2S2, 2£3. 
Shimpls ■ inilorv, 268. 

Ship building = 22. 

Shiriivati ; river, 4, 7. 

Shiroli KalbbAvi : fomt group. 33. 

Shirvegtidda : hiH, 4, 5. 

Shisbir •- nenaon. 11. 

ShivaUi Brabmanai 136. 
Shringeri - monoBtcry, 131. 
Siddapnr ' furcbts, 5A, 57. 

Sirsi : ff>rral». SO -54. 

Snakes : 106- 107. 

Soapnnts ; 30, 35. 

Sou : 10. 

Sonirs : aol'lmiths, 2ft7 

8pirits:218. 21«,223. ±25, 233. 247, 248 and I 

Doto 1, 249, 2S1 mad loolnottt 1, 2»3, 

366.366. 
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D«er : I0(K lOl. 
Stliiaiki : •«« r&ulM. 

SabdlviifeM 1.9. 
8uUn ' ^o''' ' ''. 

BupA - foruu, M, .Is. 

1 117. 13", 137.140. leo. ise. lei. 

1, eia, 210, 221, iM, aw, M4, 455. 2M, 

267, K8. 297.298,321. 

I rjir|ieitt«t«. 268. 



Todri : rivur, 3, 5, 6. 

TdoSUtc^ )>)■ 
TulvArt- woB»<lj. 
TaUUialla : ■IrvAni. G. 
Tslagii Bftnjigs = tradcn, ISA. 
Tamperftture : 13- )7. 
Temple Serrante : 108-201. 

JhiraH MPeter Readisp : ■«« Tvmpenbire. 
■Jl^^^lrdlaK ctutomi, 1&3-15S, 170, 174, 
^^Ki. 343. 

' Hgen : fti 92. 

Tiglert : biMliuvliuon, 2{M>. 

TUet : 'JO, 

Timber i traJo, 20. 

Torke Ridore : hnibudisoa, 2M. 

Traders : 173, 193. 

Treea:E)o-70. 42ti-440. 

Tttlii 1 pwk, ». 
Tttns;bhadra : rtwr, 7. 

Turk Bibia : MnstlmADa. 400, 411. 



196. 



200. 



Uppin : cviiMat-Bkkefa, SW, CN. 
UppQ BTAdOZI : feubwaneD, SO. 



Taddars : mtA-aiggm, WJ, 94& 
Vaiahya Viau ^ ttrntlen, 190^ 181. 
Valaitbipnr : 0«j&rii opilal, 117 
Tarda = strftun, 7. 

Tarsha ■■ raioj »aUM>ft, 11, 
Taa&nt - ■pnng muoo. M. 

Teokt&par ■ vtrer, 7. &. 

yi]lagei:4. 111. 

Tillage Deities : 146 Mid footnota I. 

W. 

Warlike CUases - 192- isa. 

Water -supply: 8. 

Wax : ."W. 

Wet -season: ll 

Wild Animals: 81 -104. 

WUdDog'W. 

Wolf : 14. 

Woihen's Hkmea: 117, 138w lUk '^ 

l&-i. 137, 140, l(!d. 174. ITS, t«. 1M. ! 
191. IM, 197. 202, 213, 216. 222,224, 230, 
237. 2S4. 286. 288, 2tf8. 301, S2I, 375. 381. 
Working : forwU, 25. 

T. 

Tell&pnr : forents, 39-43. 

Terebail Bayanhalli : loreM greop, 4^ 44. 



